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(MIATEAIJ LIFE IN ENLLANH. 

AN onniNAIlV DAY. 

Nub llr.MANb has sung ‘The Siately Homes of 
l.iiul and cron at the pioscnt moment^ when sentiuient 
evaporates in steam, and romance bows its diminished I 
head bofoio those stem prnciicnlities, the railwa}s, there 
btill hovers over the country residences of the old gentiy 
a halo of the past, through which we gain glimpses of 
the old poetical ivoild now iati fading away. It has 
ou'iined to me that a plain account of tli,v everyday-life 
ol these Englibh chateaux might reveal something new to 
many readcis, and at the same time be not uiuiitcicst- 
ing to As for the family and family seat 1 

have chosen ns cxciiiplais, my sketch, I belieic, will be 
a<lmitted to bo a faithful likeness, how^ever deficient it 
may be in other respects. 

To this time-honoured and stately Homo I was iniitcd 
to spend the wintei ; and late in a Noxmbcr day, ac- 
loidingly, I found inybclf sc.atod beside my young fneiul, 
the mkiiiaiiied daughter of the house, in their baiouche, 

whidi had come to meet me at the Ij station, and 

which «»pc<*dily carried us to tlic first lodge gates that 
admit the traveller within the demesnes of hlaistoii 
hi inor. Thiough these wo entered a noble wood, which, 
lliongh no longer atiiicd in the leafy glories of summer, 
btill letained traces of its past beauty ; the few Iasi 
leases being also adorned— fit ornament for tlicir niatuie 
age with a frost-woik of diamoiida, that glittered in the 
luhy sunset ns we dashed by. In a brief space wo lx- 
obanged ilic (dd ticcs, and wild, tangled biu&liwood bor- 
(laing the load, foi a preen lane, bounded by prim hedge- 
lows, every twig ol which appealed to have been drilled 
into ‘behaving pietty,’ and presented the \ery beau- 
ideal of quickMt*' I’his ppccimcu of the excellcnco of 
hedging and ditching at Marston — which, for the sake ol 
the bailitrs feelings, I record— continued until wo icaclied 
the farm, a little colony of houses, barns, and byres, sin- 
rounding an immense yard well stocked with kine, the 
lowing of which came pleasantly on the ear for an instant 
—and for an instant only, for our gallant grays dashed 
on at a lapid pace, and the farm vanished. The second 
Jo Igc gates ojiened, and we reached a spot whore * three 
roads meet,* and reeaU the stories we once loved of ad- 
ventuious princes seeking their fot tunes, who were always 
bi ought to a halt of momentous import to their destiny 
by such a junotion. Here a huge tree spreads its friendly 
arms in each direction, and near by stands the koepoi*s 
lodge, a low, ivy-covered building, surrounded by trees. 
The garden in front had still some autumn flowers left 
near the bechhes. The kennels a o behind the house, 
and from them i>roceeded a ytdphig and beying anything 
but consonant with Sbakspeaie’s poctieaLdeSoiiption of 
Hoke Theseus’s well-mntcbcd hounds, Winking tts regret 
VOL. XUL 


that the musical biauch of canine education should bo iu 
our modem times so much neglected. 

Maiston villago is now before us— as rural and pictu- 
resque, as quaint and old wot Id-looking, ns if no railway 
carriages evci left tlioir cloudy trail over yonder blue cham- 
paign. There is even an tdd woman still ni tired a ta 
Little ftod- Riding- ITood, dropping her cnrlsy to the head 
g.irdcner and factotum of Marston Manor Forest, who 
lifts Ins hat as we pass— a lino 3 ^ooman-like old man, 
with n physiognomy full of truth and kindliness. To 
the left of the road we haie the church and its tiee- 
shcUcrcd yaid. It is an ancient building, linked for 
long ycuis with the spiritual and temporal histories of 
the villagers; <ind after it wi reach the third and last lodge 
gates, and the carriage sweeps loiind a smooth diive, 
shaded by beeches that have no equals In England. The 
heart of this sylvan domain is a large, comfortable Eng- 
lish home, built in the shape of the letter JJ, with a 
handsome pillared portico facing the South, and another 
on the western side. At tlic latter the coachman stops. 
Eio we enter the hall, howeier, let ns give one glance at 
the sweet houie-pickure without. Tlie hill on which Mar- 
ston ib built falls gently hero, undulating in green \chct 
bwclls and dim hollows, bounded * like the setting of a 
gem —with a glorious girdle of old trees, on which the 
sun is bestowing a blushing kiss at parting. Towards a 
group of clustering elms on the right are the fish ponds ; 
to the left a little wooded knoll, wbero at spring-tide 
grow 

— — ‘>Iolotsfliin, 

But hwcetoi than thn IhIh of Juno's 03 Cb, 

Of Cytbcicn's bicath.' 

There arc certain memories of Dugald Dalgctty at- 
tached to tho spot also, fur it lejoicos in the naiuo of 
Drumsnab. Far away in the distance lies a misty tiaci 
of stciilc cnuiitiy, through which steals a lino of quiet 
sparkling water. C'loso to the house is a wide quaint 
ten ace of flower-beds, iu the centre of w'hirh an ancient 
sumdial still marks the cour&o of time by the flitting of 
its silent shadow'. 

The piesent entrance -hall of Marston was of yoro a 
dining-room; it is consequently very laige, and ih^ 
chimney-pit>ce - as high as those in tho so-called VenotiOfl 
parlours of Queen Anne’s days — of exquisilcly-carve<i 
marble. Above it is an equesitian family picture — ^ 
site, a large painting of Chiist healing tho sick. A 
slab of yellow marble now coldly occupies the pl<M0 
hold by the more hospitable oak or mahogany. 
this h(Ul we passed into a second, the floor of Whkk k 
tesselated marblo, and the walls hUng wUt nortraite ^ 
the stud; hero also are tables of yottow on ono 

of which stands the letter^box^ yii^ ^koiNram% ittsoript 
tion, ‘ Closed at five;* and nool* fit ii a mvsMto 
showing the day of tha OSWl the hqntlhg Oipppinjl^ 
meats for the troel^ n,, , ' 


mAMBXtigi^ mtmimwsormsAL. 


The light, new growing dim, itr^ed loiiblj thcongh the 
itieb painted giant of 'the windowe as we entered a third 
hhU, divided from which, \>y pUlarfip etanda that refhgo 
entiui, the billiard^tahle* liero alao we diatinguiah 
a Attmher of fine, though now indutSnet pioturea, and a 

te t^jEUl group of alabaeter Graces sunportiiig an open 
et for dowers. Passing on through a sutall luusic- 
hQOtn,<ve dnd ourselt^es in the library — a noble apart- 
'h^ebt, iUuminated d;;y a bHgUt cheerful fire, from beside 
a graceful lady comes forward to tender a kineP 
knd courtootts welcome to her guest. I have used the pre- 
tent tense oooailonally in spefOting of niy drive to Mar- 
iton, and of the natural sconery around it, but when 1 
would kiame the persons ' whose smile ’ then * lit up the 
hearth/ the past alone remains to me, for a daik shadow 
'hha festad on the old manor since I lost ribited it ; ami 
0^ who Were of the excellent of the earth have censed 
jto bless U with their presenee. The graceful hostess, 
whdse wit could brighten the dark hour of winter gloom ; 
dhw fine-tomperod, xind-lmartod liost, arc gone : * their 
Wlaces know them no more and the inorjimy of that 
|rt#f happy sojourning can be to me now only a source of 
tnrianohoiy and regret. 

The young unmarried daughter, who Lad been luy 
^iarnpanion from the railway station, was worthy of her 
Uueage. She had the fair hair and bluo et e of iho t^iixon 
l&de of her ancestry, with much of the high chivn Irons 
Spirit of that which was Norman in her line. 3 1 or intel- 
lect was free from the morbid gloom of our iblaiid blood, 
and her character frank and iiiTectioiiate. Hy this Ihig- 
lish Portia I was conducted (after a brief chat n ith }ier 
mother) to my apartment, 'fhcrc is nothing iiioic checi- 
ing at the end of a long jourfiey than to find such a 
comfortable bedroom and Ida/ing fire as that to wliu li she 
led fAs 3 albeit the apartment was much too largo to he 
called snUg.yTo its diintiusions, however, it owed the 
possession of a piece of furniture which had gra(*cd the 
i^eeuly chamber on a recent royal progrobs — namely, a 
huge sofa twelve feet long (the frame being of carved 
ivory and gold, the furuiturc of ambor sutin), and piopoi- 
tionally broad; so thet when Portia and t^msconced our- 
selves in the corners, to havo a comfortable chat U foro the 
dressing-bell should ring, our feet only reached ilio edge 
of our seat. What a pleasent lime for confidential inier- 
^trse that firelight glimmer is! flow la/iJy th sh.idon.» 
jhovad upon the wall- how cheerily the wood crackled 
Wtkd what a rich glow iho ted firo cast at times on that 
old picture of Cynion and Iphigcnia, and on the gruou 
damask curtains of the bed ! 

•Wo bnvo n large p.iiiy staying in the house now/ 
said my companion, after more interest mg subjects wetc 
discussed: * liord and Lady (Jaineron aio here. Y(U 
will like iheiri very iiiucli. She i« \cry clever, amusing, 
and good-looking ; her lord is at ftud with the cast wind, 
as you irill find very shortly. 1 wi'^h, for Ins buke, and 
my own too, it never blew: T am so tii<‘d ol the bulyect ! 
Major Rtraightly bears out the tiuth of ILicle TIeniy’s 
singular asset tlon, that oapUins and colonels are smnit 
ftllows, but your major in a diawing-room or a not el U 
dlways a fool l»* Jle is wonderfully well-drehbcd, very 
mmd-natiired. and very Billy, The Moutgomeries aie 
asm; you will be glad to meet them again; the Lily is h 6 
lively as ever; tlio two younger girls are veiy amiable 
pratiy also; and at dinner 1 promise you Mr Owen-ap- 
WWgiiU and the country neighbouis. But hath ! there is 
" m aJS^iAg”helk Good-by till it xIucb again for dinner.’ 

Aljlli tihe vanished, leaving me to the mysteries of my 
tokldt, which no lady of courbo roroals. Siiufiice it to say, 
ihat when tjbe dinner-boll rang, I descended, looking as 
^ well ^ I could, to the library, where the laige party «lay- 
mg at Mamton aseemcled, and had scarcely time 
to exchange gr«etin|g8 with those with whom I was ac- 
ouainted, ere dinner was announced, and we proceeded 
in (mhion of KoalPs arh^male and female aftex our 
to the diiung^room* This apartment, recently 
fwutlM4hd adonxed with valuable paintings, is of noble di» 
wmHOiHk I loftged to inspect the treasures on the walls, 
TJwthy of which are the woths of the Ihmoui masters of 
1 hdt the soft light of the ehahdeliet mid dinner-lamjMi 


sifbrded only tantalising glimpses of forms and land- 
scapes of shadowy beauty, and 1 was compelled to forego 
the pleasure till the morrow. One thing at le^t was 
evident'— the dining-iKkOm of Marston is not, lijce most 
SLinilar apartments, disfigured by stiff, grim, family pic- 
ture^ (hard, cold faces, that look down on their feasting 
descendants with a hideous Uiookery of life, mid api>ear 
to be placed there, like the skelctoft at the anftent Kg>p- 
><An leasts, to remind the guests of their mortality), but 
^t is rendered cheerful even in winter's deepest gloom by 
the genius of Waites u and Gaualetti, the few modoni 
portraits being by Sir Thomas liDwreiice, and the old by 
Vandyck. Unable, however, to enjoy thoir beauties by 
the imperfect, though brilliant light, 1 turned from the 
walls to gaze on the living pictures around, and on the 
table— ay, on the lable — for what Dutch limner of old 
would not have icjoiced in such a subject as it ntfi^rod, 
covered with its nnowy cloth, the light glittering with n 
chaste lustre on the plate adoniing it, and ihroYring out 
the hues of the glorious exotics that filled the epA'gne in 
the oontic i And then the delicately -white fish, adorned 
with its bcailet gainishing, brighter than coral ; and the 
silver tureen, the matchless chaaing of which far exceeds 
in our estimation its contents of turtle-soup; whilst lounl 
the table smile so many pretty faces, ini.vod with tho.e 
of ‘glare and reverend sigiiorH/ that it would take in 
too bnig to desciibe them individually. Only • ue dn- 
tingiiish/ as the newspapers sny, Poitia darting tlm 
light ftirons of her wit on a xery handsome hussar, m bo. e 
noble form and bearing, and expression of fiank goud- 
huinour, may oc n sufiieient peibonifieation of the Ingb- 
bred English gentleman; and a fair, lily-like giil, tuiiui » 
her Bwan-like neck, as she silently listens to an eUgai ( 
personage, whoso pilgrimage to the Holy T^and has g.ion 
him matter for conversation during the lest of his lift - 
at least at dinner parties. It is a gieat thing to be aid > 
to play Daron Munchasen on a bmall scale ; one’s tniule 
aio n bettci iccipe for getting on at dinnei than Ali^s 
Suielaii’s rccoimnendution to iibk a silent noighbonr ’if 
he knous Gaplain (’ainid)ell {’ My own neighbour bad 
\isjted the Noith Pole, and ninmcd me greatly bj eon- 
tiattliugthe buibnious hospitality of the lisquimnux with 
the modern faHhhm of having ooiy thing Irnided lonnd 
by tho domestics; our biethren ol the icebeigs d<<nmjg 
It a duty of hospitality to feed their guests nitb tbcit 
own hands, cramming their mouths zealously non to 
cucillnwing, and cutting off the putwaid supciitMity that 
wouldn’t go ill, with their kiiises. 

I lenicmber basing read that ‘once upon a time’ in 
England a liosti would uigc her guests * to help tbom- 
selves to some salt/ and it was not innnneis to do so 
unasked; now no one is tioubled with old Ldious for- 
mnUiies, but the well-trained butler and hia aidos-de- 
camp move noiselessly lound, and piufler quiet hospi- 
tality to III). This almost equals a Jlussian dinnet, and 
in out cold climate looks better; the loast tmkey is 
so veiy charaeteiifatic of the count ly, ami tho saddle of 
mutton also: for tlie side dishes, they me foiolgncis; but 
since our insular spirit is gradually yidding to foieigu 
intorenurse, and John Bull and La Guide N^tionalo ex- 
change courtesies, we will not quarrel with their appear- 
ance, but occasionally honour them with our approbation 
and ehoioe. 

Dinner in a well - lighted room is really a plcasai.t 
meal iu winter. The aiTUO&phero grows genial, the chani- 
pague daneoB and flashes in the glasses, and gradually 
warms tho ha]f-fi*ozcu Mood that even exercise, such ns 
ladies take, cannot generally thaw in a sevoi-e November ; 
and by the time tho pretty second course— of gam© and 
confectionary— has vanished, eonvrnsatioii giows ani- 
mated, and low soft laughs are at times audible, Tho 
dessert is another jmjtly study for a painter of fiuUa and 
(lowers, and it is really matter for remt when thehoste.'s 
makes the mysterious little sign to tne ‘ head lady,’ and 
wo pass frorn the wanii, cheerful hanquet-room to that 
blank moment of existoriqe, the assembling of tho ladies 
round fhe drawinjg-room fire. There are w few who at 
that precise period look comfortable t and then tho eon- 
fershliou-'an, how fraught it is IrUh babies and Swiss 





nlMd?, and prbsjr gossip! We shall havo much greater 
ifaith in the progress of mind when we find that hour bejt« 
ter, or at least lucre amusingly, employed. But there ykkt- 
two 61 ihree dames and damsels :ai:Mi^ston w^^ did ndt 
need the spur of coquetry to make them entertamiii^ 

At last the gentlemen enter, and shortl^ after, &a is 
handed rc^d. Then a group assemhlee neia the mdno. 
Mrs Mon^mery, who sings beautifully, jftves us one of 
the ‘Anna Bolenal songs, the husew and Portia sii^ 
duets, , the Lily plays well and tastefully, whilst thm 
gentlemen play whist, and here and thoro a couple are 
seated by a chess-board, surrounded by amused specta- 
tors* For our own part, we listen with delight to the j 
music, whilst we examine an exquisite volume of large j 
engravings, the subjects taken from Shakspeare ; or we < 
converse at times with some of the party, who are old 
and dear friends, and thus the hours glide by till eleven 
strikes, and a move is made by some of the party for 
retiring to bed. ,It is quiokly followed by the rest, and 
Marston, ere midnight chimes, is hushed and quiet, lights 
glancing from its up[)er windows like faint stars on the 
dark frosty night. 

The bell for the servants’ breakfast at eight o’clock 
woke me the next morning; and a few minutes after- 
wards Portia’s maid came with v/arm water. The 
withdrawal of the heavy window-curtains admitted a 
flood of light into the room. It was a sharp, bright, 
frosty day ; and when 1 had finished dressing, I has- 
tened to the northern window to look on the beauty 
of the winter morning. It was a pretty, domestic 
picture. Below lay a yard with a puiflp in it, from 
which a servant was filling a huge marble basin be- 
neath w'ith sparkling water. A few steps led from thence 
into a stableyard, 8iirround<?d by the stables, coach- 
houses, &c. from the centre of which rose a tower wdth 
a clock and gilt weather-vane; and on one side stood a 
structure somewhat resembling a jqampaTiile in form, but 
having sides of iron network only, in order that the air 
might freely visit the good cheer therein reserved for us, 
it being the stronghold of beef and turkeys — the larder. 
Grooms and other mon-servants were crossing the yard 
on their way to breakfast ; and the whole home-scene 
v/as framed by a girdle of fir-trees, which rose higher 
tlmn the clock-tower behind and around it. Being ad- 
mitted fully to the ‘interior’ of the family, I was surii- 
moned at nine o’clock to attend family prayers, which 
were read in an octagon room — the ‘lady’s boudoir.* 
Portia and I then descended to the dining-room; not, 
however, without glancing eagerly at the marble slab on 
which the letters were usually laid. 

Breakfast was a very social, as well as very abundant 
meal; at which, by degrees, all the personages who had 
done honour to yesterday’s dinner re-assembled, the 
major appearing last, his habitual or acquired stiffness 
being, we thought, almost a sufficient excuse for the 
delay, as, if natural, dressing must have been a painful 
effort; and if not, why, time must bo required for such 
a toilet ! But he was really amiable, and we forgot his 
stiffness in his good-natUre. And now by daylight we 
can enjoy ^he beautiful pictures. How brightly the sun 
lights up Canalfitti’s 

,* Queenlike city of the hundred isles I’-. 

and how, in its radiance, the jewelled bracelet on 
Watteau’s ‘ Madame do Mon tespan ’ glitters ! Then the 
large undivided piates of glass which form the windows 
scOicely seem td divide us from the whitened turf and 
huge b^hes, with their diinipg ff'ost- work seen through 
them : the veiy bb^s at times mistake, and strike their 
win/|8 against the panes in thek attempt to approach our 
fireside. , 

Breakfast over^ ibe; party carriaM> fiiU 

of ladies, and a fe.sf Ibmalo equ^trians, accompanied the 
hunters to see the flAq|idSi0eqt^ 

■ number,, under' the i 

. . major;- the remaihde^.-'>f 
and . mUsiOrffoorne. y': Sontie':'- 

I g?.psie4.: 


the piimai vr^ been 

; captiYated.by .the ■LUy’s earriest.-Ustepingy -. 

1‘mgemd nehr her, and agbin epgai^^^ her in cdnveraitUpn^ 
The youngest Miss Montgopife; me to tbi 

library^ our favourite of aU ; tSO iv^ 

Marston "Mt^or, 'The.. light: 

■ partly by "the" -old '.windows, 'partiy;%;..th6h?''h%y^,'ien^ 
ourtninsi- and. suited ..Well With: tfte'vtk 
learned ease the apartment Wore. Oyor ths^ 
twas a fine painting by '..Vandyck or :the.:.i^y£y^ 
Digby, Sir "Kenelm of^ famous.; memory^ 
boys. She is a dktingiushBd4Qokihg woman, htts^ 
so beautiful as imagination would have 
tween and above the immense book ^sOs 
other paintings of equal value; between the 
also was a lovely group of children, we believe :by:m 
eminent pencil; and there were busts, >nd portfolios: 
of drawings, and books enough to rob many wintSile"^ 
their gloom. Here we passed the moiming* ^ 
ploflng the realms of literature by which, we w^ 
rounded; than rea<ling, and were only finally disturpil: j 
by the return of the carriage and its atteudants-^tbtf 
to say, of those who did not hunt-— and shortly O-ftoiiWi^^ 
by the summons to luncheon. The noonday tepssb ^ 
truth the old dinner with a new name, as the laW; 

I is but a modern appellation for early supperi 
j Marston the so-called luncheon was a mOs^ j 

meal of hot and cold viandg of all kinds, from "j 

beef, turkey, and chickens, to tarts and cream, the qnly 
difference i)eing, that the dishes were all placed af : 
on the board, and the constraint of the servants’ present 
removed. Perhaps on this account the conversation was" > 
more general and animated : the news gathered; in the 
morning’s excursion was detailed; rather graphic sketebss ' 
drawn of some of the neighbours who had been seen ai tbft ' ; 
‘ meet;’ and some good stories told by a Mr Hammetid^W 
perfect Impersonation of those ‘remarkable* (American) >;; 
books, * The Percy Anecdotes.’ After luncheon came thjis - 
post, and letters or papers occupied, the next hour an$ 
a-half, when Walking or driving was proposed, and clic^en 
according to individual taste. I had promised te jelit 
Portia in an excursion she seldom omitted;«^that of y^it- 
ing the village poor; and as the other guests dispened 
till dinner-time, either to their rooms or to take exereife, 
we stole away, oitd were soon in the prettiest part of the - 
adjacent village. 

‘ It is fortunate,’ she said, ^ that I can get away 
our visitors to-day. If my sister were net Btayiii|J aeri^ ;l ; < 
could not well manage to leave them all; and I wif)v yi^^? 

I to go to see poor Betty Morris; she reiiieinbers yofiiand;^;] 
often asks for Mies .lulia, os she persists in calling you.’ : : v 
* I shall be delighted to see her. And my half-wi^A'i 
friend Parrot, how is he i’ , 

’Quite well. He has lately adopted the chayaptet, 
Marston herald, an<!, on Uncle Henry’s acoessioh to; tSlijd 
baronetage, went through the village informing the 
that Mr Montrose was no longer to be called Mister; iraV 
having become a kniyht-harrowhniyM^j^nit to be StylilN^ 

“ Sir Henry.” * On reaching old Dame ^rridge’s cottage, 
however, with the intelligence, she ‘ snubbed* the dnfor^ : 
tiinate king-at-arms, telling him that she always had 
called Mr Montrose ‘ Sir,’ and that she wquld not chil > 
him by his, Christian name to please nobody* v 

Talking thus of the humble tenants, who were 
and cherished by tlie young lady of Marstpn aS; if 
had been members of the family, we reached jBetty^ J^^ 
ris’s cottage. The old blind Woman welcom^ :U| ' ^ 
afFectiooate pleasure, and confided her few simple wm 
to uB~-one being the addition of a bil bf wq^;| 0 
her - door ’ shut, close with perfect - jftjpj 
.in., their .relief; then " the. told, us of W vern I ' 

'near, . and', - thither - Portia ; carried . the', 

basket; into . 'which, " 1 ' have r fpxgotten;': '-m 

. feitedv . *anii^ 

gqwti b)Ml..lait th« 
i(;. Wits': 





■ btit it is ft i T^ry w and we shaJll : 

ftlwft^ uphold it/ ftj(iiin9t eyen the high authority ef a 
great physiciau/who d it tis iujuriousi Coming 

in fm cold drire or; walk, how it warms on6?s chilled 
jpy i^ra j and then it ronders the party very sociable and 
; : gOdd4empered. On thU eapeoial occasion there was a 
channing iittle bit of news to discuss orer the cups: a 
inessens^r had arriyeif, during our absence, from tbe resi- 
dence of the marrif^ son ot our host, to announce the 
hirth of a daughter, and the ceremonies attendant on < 
tiie entrance' of a baby into this busy lyorld were talked 
over and anticipated. Portia and 1 enjoyed the prospect 
of the ritting-iip visit, being equally fond of babies and 
caudic, and the dressing-bell rang some minutes before 
any hf : the party heeded warning. With the cxcep- 
of a little more attention to Portia on the hussar’s 
; |a^ and jminothing. resembling a dlrtation between the 
Lily and the Pilgrim, ihe second evening at Marston 
Manor drew to its close much as the preceding had done, 
leaving US under the impression that chkteau life in 
Dnglar^d is far preferable to the idle waste of time, and 
v^fat^ing gaiety of the season in London; and that 
amongst their tenantry, or in the pursuit of simple and 
rational amusement, the English gentry still preserve 
much ;pf their ancient character, softened and improved 
by tbe refinement of modem clTUisatiou. But this, 1 
trust, will be brought better out by and by, 

trjRAGING§ OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

ALTKNPIORD— B088IK0P— K A AFIORD. 

.:^A TWO hours* sail brought us to BoSsikop, a small mcr- 
Cttutile establishment in the Altenfiord, where there are 
usi^ly one dr two small trading- vessels seen lying for 
ri^ lowng or discharge of cargo. A cheerful-looking 
^bu'se it aeated^ the grassy slope overlooking the sea. 

: ^his ii a kiopman or merchant’s house, one of the pri> 
vileged traders already alluded to. He is empowered to 
collect iSsh from the Lap fishermen^ and to sell them 
abides of necessity in return,* Formerly, the kiopmen 
scattered along these wild shores had a monopoly of all 
sudi articles; but now provisions and tobacco are 
exempt. For the power of selling spirits they pay a 
very heavy tax. Each has his district ; and so strictly 
Is this rule maintained, that when the Copper Company 
found it necessary to Institute a store for their working- 
people, they had to get a license for the purpose, and 
beceme bound to sell to no other persons. The privi- 
legei dC the kiopman do not, after all, make liim a very 
' enviable person, for he is liable to considerable losses in 
Ms barterings with the fishermen, and his general trade 
Is limited. Amongst the duties exacted from him in 
: yeteirn is an obligation to receive strangers into his 
house, and entertain them as in an inn. This house of 
RossikOp, for instance, which is possessed by a lady 
v . immed^M of excellent manners, and whose 

>huibknd is a ship captain, 1 can enter in the expecta- 
i^ion Of being provided with food and lodging for some 
charge, ft would be felt by siiiiilar persons in 
an intolerable burthen ; but in Fininark, 

^ nb Siriinjgers under a respectable rank appear, it 

On the contrary, the host is apt 
the euteftainment especially if ttie 

: any kind of wntteh recommenda- 

"i';';. . or four" 'miles 'up' 'the 

it. -is .by .'.boats 

' of the: 'fiver, ..::Td': shorten 

Bossik^ .ahd:'Wfaked 

euiSveldea 


It inay be deseribed in one sentence as a plain of sanA 
filling up every vacancy in the hills, but cut down by 
the valley of the Alten, This arenaceous plaid is 221 
feet high in front at Bossikop, and this part is feamed 
in front with ancient sea-markings, while a valley'^ridge 
extends all along the top: Throughout the surtece are 
places reaching to 240 feet above the sea. . whole 
range of these formations, including those dfleribed as 
^the mouth of the Kuafiord river; is of a peculiar and 
^riking character, indicative of some extraordinary his- 
tory. The same flat is oeen for several miles up the Alten 
river, having there the character of a terrace. Between 
Bosslkop and Raipas it is covered with woods, and is 
swampy in some places. 1 found the very 

abundant on that kind of ground, and nearly ripe. This 
is a tempting ground-fruit like the strawberry, much 
used in Norway as a delicacy with sugar and cream. The 
origin of the sandy plateau is to be sought in an early 
age, when the relative level of sea and land was differ- 
ent. It is composed of the spoils of the great rivers 
descending at this place from Norwegian Lapland. What 
has preserved it so well at Bosslkop is a great bulwark- 
like hill called Kbngshavnfield, which rises tliere on the 
shore. Kongshavnfield is a mass of contorted slate 
strata, covered with a hard siliceous limestone highly . 
crystalline. The slopes near the sea show these strata 
crumpled up, and zig-zagged in a surprising manner, 
with strong superficial appearances of glacial action. I 
can find nothing to whidi to conip.are the appe.arance8 
so apt as a mass of thin soft cakes, which have first 
been huddled into a lump, and then shorn through with 
a knife. These dressed surfaces descend into the sea, 
and on land the sandy deposit is seen clearly overlying 
them, marking of course the x>riority of the smoothing 
action to the deposition of the sand. 

The Raipas mine is situated high amongst the hills. 
Trusting to have another opportunity of seeing it, 1 did 
not on this occasion go beyond the house of Mr Monk, 
the superintendent, wliich is placed on a beautiful inner 
terrace overlooking the river. At the moment of our 
approacb, it ^vas surrounded by groups of working- 
people, male and female, waiting for a settlement of 
their fortnightly bills, and all seemingly much at their 
ease. 1 found Mr Monk a fine, bright-eyed, energetic 
Corivishman of about forty-flve, frank, hearty, very de- 
cided in all his ideas, and still, after twenty ycarsVnb- 
sence from England, thoroughly EngUsh. His wife, like- 
wise, who speedily went off on hospitable thoughts io- 
teut, completely realised the English character. It was 
interesting to find this worthy couple doing their best 
to maintain in their little ones their own national cha- 
racter, its leading moral and religious ideas, and its 
upright manly habits, ainidst a population composed of 
a rude medley of semi-barbarous races. After lefresli- 
ment, w'o went out to see the workpeople. A few of 
them proved to be Qiiacns— a term apx>lied to Finlanders 
wlio have of late years emigrated from their own coun- 
try in search of work. ‘ Th6)r are a very rough-looking 
people, but have ub peculiarity of dress to v&tinguisli 
them from the Norwegian miners. When .the IFrench 
expedition was here ui. 1S39, the Quaehs got lower 
wages than the Norwegians, as being thought inferior 
workmen ; hut now they realise edoal wages; because 
this infsrtority no longer existe; When i heard this, I 
bethought me of the tendency which has been showa in 
our day to believe in essential AtstUmfetens of 
whereby some arc held as qualified, aiid others as uis- 

^iftt need of a sii^Utera hsd^^^ 

and primitive tribe, in the course of a fe:^ years, to adapt 

ihemMives teMe work 

Newtlteleis tbera Is Mtte in of to 

Quaens M afford df They are 


jrv, -srqr. W'lgaisaHafft vsea-giimssaw -w-. 
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efnplo^er, vho cona^tiently U forced to resort to aterc 
measures as a meaiia of keeping them in the path 
duty. Their religiDn-4^nd this remark applies to the 
Norwegian workmeh also-^being k mere system of bar* 
reh forms and rote^repeated catechisins, has little effect 
on their inner nature. They will rush from the 
iDuhion to indulge in drinking or dancing. The 
passing nour alone is tljought of or provided for. 
Where, by a rare exception, a mail does begin to sam 
from his gains, his advance as a moral being is observed 
to go on at tlie Same time, aiid stvh men always take a 
first rank as workmen. These poor people have no idea 
of delicacy : men, women, and young persons of both 
sexes, all bathe promiscuously, and seem surprised when 
an Knglisliman hints at the impropriety of such con- 
duct. 

In the hope of a future opportunity, I did not on this 
occasion make an excursion along the Alten, as 1 other- 
wise should have done, in order to observe the physical 
features of the country, and see a little of the sport of 
salmon-fishing, which an English gentleman had been 
following there for the last three weeks. As the ex- 
pected opportunity did not occur, I had full occasion, in 
the long-run, to recall the trite proverb as to the danger 
of delay. 1 met, however, the salmon-fishing gentleman 
at Mr Thomas’s, and learned from him that the river is 
really a noble one for this sport, though he verily believes 
there must be many others in Norway equally well fur- 
nished in that way, if they were only tried. Eor some 
years past, a few gentlemen have come each summer to 
fish in tra'^lten. They plant themselves on portions 
of the river, for which they pay a sort of rent, or rather 
ganiisli, to the peasantry, from whom again they obtain 
lodging and assistance. It is a delightful wild life, and 
such occurrences as the taking of a fish of forty-four 
pounds* w’eight, which now and then occur, throw' a 
glory over the whole adventure, the brightness of which 
does not fade even when they have returned to Eng- 
land. I found the as yet sole fisher of the season a fine 
active youth, of highly-accomplished mind, an Htve of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and a landed proprietor in 
a central English county. He seemed to have travelled 
everywhere — knew and understood all grafles of society 
— could endure every kind of personal hardship and 
every degree of fatigue — w'as easy, frank, clever, good- 
humoured— in short, a most favourable specinieu of 
his c^mntrymen. He had come to the Alten each 
summer for several years in succession, and had on 
one occasion tarried during the winter, in order to 
see the country in all its phases. One could scarcely 
but echo what he told us one of his tenants had 
said to him — ‘tor’, nieaster! what makes you leave 
your nice house here, and go away to spend your life 
in them outlandish parts?’ Yet while we must be- 
lieve that life has higher employments for an English 
gentleman tliari that of salmon-fishing in n Eitiniark 
river, we cannot doubt that, in the subjection which { 
the petty appetites there undergo, and the bracing j 
actioiv tqi^l^hich the whole spirit must submit, there is | 
an edtlcationat force that must tend to a general im- 
provem^t, so tliat, though upthihg may be done in 
the meantime for great objeSs, tliere is a training 
going on which prepare for such being accom- 
plished* 'Tlie hardiness, heartiness, and adventurous- 
licsB which I pblerved in various specimens of the sport- 
ing trif^ 6f 'fpjr' puuhti^ this tour, certainly had 
the efTedt of oonslite modifying my former ideas 
abfkit fiel^sTOrts^i I now see in them certain effl- 
caqlea to good Odds wbkh^ at one time could not have 
dreamt'c^ . 

My CQtnpanlohi Mi Baddlson, and I returned in the 
evening to Bossikhp and ^ spent the next day in a 
survey of the district*^;. W house comfortable, 

and had all that we desiredlh vOry good style, n^ 
Binding that the lady wlM nn 4 visit. 

Oh the Bs^hd W 

biKik th lEehfidrdv atopf fog 


The baycalled Quaeh v|g in a particular mnhner arrested I 
Our attention. Its sides are composed of rocky preci- j 
pioesi all smoothed by ice, and bearing many trougli-Uke 
channelings, and many minute strife and scratches, all - 
of which, near the level of the sea, are i4 the direction of 
the valley, or south-south-west and north-north-east by 
dompasB. The direction is remarkable^ because over 
the general surface of the hill, %here the ground is 
open, the exposed rocks are all striated from north- 
►north-west to south -south -east by compass. This 
may be considered as the course of the glacial action 
of the district in free ground, while the lines in 
Quaenvig are an example of the accidental or modified" 
direction produced by confinement in a valley. 1 ob- 
served at one place a long ridge of prominent rock near 
to a steep cliff. Not merely was the ridge smootbetL 
hut the deep narrow channel at its side was also dressoa 
all throughout down to its innermost recesses, showing 
that, the smoothing agent must have been of the most 
plastic and insinuating nature. 1 at the same time 
remarked a feature which 1 do not remember having 
seen noticed anywhere — namely, that some such ridges 
were brought to a sharp edge by forces wliich had evi- j 
dcntly conic in slightly -various directions. In this 
fact we can read that the agent operated not always I 
widely or vaguely, hut sometimes with minutely speciai I 
a])plication8. We found, about twenty or thirty feet 
above the sen, an example of those retatentopfes, or giants* 
tubs, which have been already alluded to. It might be 
described as a deep pit in the mountain -side, with the 
side taken away, so that the whole depth w'as exposed. 
The edges and sides are finely smuotlicd, and in the 
bottom lie a few loose blocks of different kinds of 
rock, including some of granite, which must have been 
brought from a considerable distance. The theory as to , 
these curious holes is, that they were formed by cataracts 
in the constantly-melting glaciers, the loose blocks scry- 
ing, as is seen in cascades of the present time* to do the 
grinding work under the impulse of the falling water. 

At the head of the Quaenvig Bay there is a grand 
barrier formed by a portion of tlie sandy plateau, fiat at 
the top, and with shght terraces borfoontally teaming 
its front. We effected a measurement iiere, from which 
it appeared that this terrace is of nearly the same height 
as the similar terraces at liossikop and Kaafiord-— 
namely, 219 feet in front, where, as in the other in- 
stances too, there is a sliglit rounded ridge. The upper 
surface is covered with birch-woods. 

TJie small branch of the sea called Kaafiord, with 
which I had now been familiar for several days, presents 
some equally remarkable olriects. At three several 
places sandy spits advance into the channel, so ns in two 
instances to leave only a narrow passage. The most 
remarkable of these promontories is the outermosti 
which is not less than half a mile long, and 146 feet high 
at its outer extremity. It is called Oskarnaes, irpm the 
resemblance which it bears to an inverted boat-scooji i 
and around the swelling extremity there is a cincture 
terrace at 8Q feet. I was at first disposed to consider all 
these spits as modified relics of ancient rapraines left by j 
the shrinking glacier of the Kaafiord valley, but after- 
wards became inclined to view them as merely freakish 
formations by the sea when the laud was tb a; consider- . 
able depth subme^ed. 

On pur return to Mr Thomas’s house we found that 
the two gentlemen of the Enniskillen Dragoons had 
brought on their yacht foom TromsoeV along 
owner of the unfortunate dog, but ii'ithout the 
Bclf—a subject of regret to ns all. The Hose, a; 5 

little vessel of forty toni^ now lay iii the bajj! 
while the thM gentlem prepared to seek for aaiuK) 
fishing on the Alten. The French Mceta 4^4^ 
time discovered that there were Klakfiord ; an 

Kaafiqrd was the reverse of a fon^y I could not 

help being amusbd in thp 

the (X)ntrast which 

.which an.':EhgUshfoi!fo:v.*;'fitfofi : 
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under intense heiit, t l^lieid ftt 

V on^ wi copper, wotka* the pleeaent^ldokiitig 

^•i^Otiiiry houae^ cont&inlng ah unttaually lair|e fhmity, 
:«n4 for abottt 706 working-^ople. Beaidea 

, liirHfeH pbjecta of a habitiial kind, there web now vlaible, 
of occadiohfll objects* a groiip of gaily ^dressed ladles 
!; walking oyer tSS slopes Of the Kaaflord alluvium, at- 

by a set of olAitfcy French naval ofilcera*~a yacht 
'bi^Bing in tlie with a bnipany of English gentle 
on board* indulging in cool drinks and cigars — ai 
bpiran t in science pursuing his own , peculiar atid soli- 
i: tary avocatdpni^and 1 am not sUre hut, in addition 
all ilds, we hud another stranger trolling from a 
boat in the fiord^ At a late hour in the evening Mr 
hospitality brought us all together; and it so 
opt that a dance was unavoidable. I mentally com- 
pabd the simple but kind-hearted style of ciitertain- 
maht that of Bcothind about eighty years ago* 
yheh great numbers of people would assemble with little 
. OerptnOny in couhtry-houses, and keep up the dance for 
hourly after which it was a never-failing, never-solved 
ihystery* w^^ they all got up-putting for the night. 
Haymg for my own part no vocation to this blithesome 
exbcise* I was quietly sitting at n window' looking to- 
wabs the Western sky, whcni for tlie first time during 
tey tesidehee iii the north, a star appeared. I felt it to 
"he ajkiod Womter* and called attention to it. It was 

V at Iliis moment only a few minutes to twelve. No 
f uth^r such object was visi^^ We looked again in about 
"S h'l^fter of an hour, and could no longer see the star. 

■ it had walked forth by itself from the chambers of day, 
i iboked ibr a brief space upon the earth, and then, find- 

C(Wpahio^^^^ to its shining home. 

At this time the ytew from the windows of the house was 
heauUM n f^ir sky with tinted clouds, the 
mibUhtaiUs fully sC^^^ the fiord like a scries of mirrors 
J^tially by the numerous little promontories; 

flte^ and mild ; and the whole bear- 

ing uphn the mind as a great wonder, considering the 
‘ “iriioo of the ^orld in which we were. 

Nllgt day (Sunday, 29 th Jiily) brought a change of 
f iWeather^ and we had nothing but sheets of rain, attended 
% li ipw temperature, till night. It resembled cum* 
jpfetelypiiebf our oWn wet days in July or Aug»|8t, wiicn 
Ihw flying grain sutfers so much. I had inquired about 
learned that it only takes 
case in subordi- 
nate! Indeed 1 ftmnd lu this neigh- 

. ^ takes place only once in 

: ii I As this Sunday was not one of those 

;:Jbn Which sery^^^^ was given at the Kaafiord church, the 
of the inmates were confined to reading 
y a^ hCme. the custom of the English gentlenmn 

; by themselves, to have formal domestic 

which are blank for public 
. Such is everywhere abroad tbo tendency of 
F ;t)te .educated English mind. I may here make tlm 
fj^^alrCmkrk.^t^ English traveller does not find 
^ proininent subject which it 

:|l Juvhis! p bountty. There are throughout this 

only about 450 parish clergy. There 
^olCrated; and beyond a few handfuls 
' Whh indhl^ ip private prayer-meetings, there 
nation to anything of tlie kinA 
ueith^r .C^^ side, nor any- 

The pteple are a 
th; not at all destitute of 

-kind of piety. 
:bf .. tho'.:pmsence . {^'' 'Ood.' 
providence ■; ' and,; 
!' W Ohristianity^ ^ is 

bpe FcltenglWk'. to 
r.; 

ilte — ■■■ ■■■' ■ 
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strukgies In on^ se^^^^ df OhHstisns to nikke impressions 
upon ahether, ^ Britain, there is 

here Ud tracer ' The clergyman has a fixed round of 
duty; which he takes care to perterm* and pnon he 
feels like % WcWkmah who has gone thro^^ task, 
On^told me that, after his Sunday services^ he put 
toe clerical character, and entered into v|^e society 
of his flock simply as one of themsedVes. Ho\v fiir 
diis may he owing to there never haying been atiy 
heling of * church in danger^ in Norway^ I cannot tell ; 
but it is a remarkable attendant cirCuttistiuiCe that the 
inBlitntiou stands so well with the public, that the Clergy 
feel quite at their ease. The state merely juovides a good 
farm by way of glebe fbr the parish minister, The rest 
of his income arises from fees at two or three of the 
great festivals of the church, and from marriages, 
christenings, and confirmations^ llependhtg so much 
on the good-will of his people, he becomes bound up 
with them in interests and sympathies ; and so much is 
this the case, that they very often select him Wi their 
representativo in the Storthing. At the same time, lus 
situation being w'ortli fully Ii.200 a year, he is socially 
on the level of the great bulk of the well-off class, and 
thus is in no want of authority or respect as a public 
officer. Perhaps this is a phase of the church which is 
not altogether without parallel in our own history. 
Whether, if the Norwegian clergy had to stand a pres- 
sure fl'om without, they would be stimulated to greater 
exertion ; whether, if the people were in any danger of 
lieing shaken^ in their simple faith, thei^would rise 
among them parties zealous for the stril^est inter- 
pretations, and clamorous for the most ascetic restric- 
tions, are questions which perhaps admit of but one 
answer. Meanwhile there is at once an tthquestiouiog 
acquiescence and a perfect stillness. As, how'cver, there 
is nothing like unmixed good or evil in human nature 
or eartlily afiairs, it is as certain that the moral condi- 
tion of Norway is not without its fine points; as it is 
tlmt that of England Ima its dark slnulos. The people, if 
free from excitement of one kind, are also free from it 
of another. One could almost say that they rest in an 
innocence which 1ms not yet become conscious of its 
deficiencies. * 1 w'as muoli struck by a little trait which 
a gentleman assured me was characteristic, lie was 
condoling with a peasant proprietor on the bad crop of 
the year, when the man cut him short \yith, * Tes, sir, 
but we ought to recollect that we had a j^od cjrpp last 
year,* This, in its extent, is surely teuO piety. 

I had expected a boat to be ready for me next morn- 
ing, in which to proceed upon an inspection of the cele- 
brated Altenfiord terraces ; but when the day came, it 
was found that another stiU would be required for pre- 
paration. During the mornihg 1 found e(»me amusement 
in looking over the store kept by the company for the 
supply of goods to the, Workpeople. It was found 
necessary to establish such a store, because the whole 
couoern was a kind of settlement in the wilderness, and 
without supplies of food and raimeiit provided 1h this 
systenuitic way, the colony could ndt haye^iubsisted. 
Imagine a lon|f log^hbiise on the hHnk Cf the s^ With 
a quay behind. The teteridr i| A shop, Whete every 
oonceivable article of hbuSebold And personal need--> 
groceries, liquors, cloth, haberdashei^^;^^ 
goods, sehColbOoks, meal,, potatoes, and hresd^ora inre- 
jented for sale. The geheral: Air bf 
ahd'kpmely, but it. serve#' iti' end 
:toe' cUstettiiers' were, lou.ngihg'ahpiik 'I;:h|re' ■ 
toe first titee some of the Ea|is> kltti their dbarteFikte* 
driAiiee. They seeid an lnoflensi^J|ai6)[ilei;:^ 
tluidr'^spfts.’.U :ndt.;apt to ■mikC'dne .'ftilt 
savklte floe of them seetneduh bldillian ; I all^ how 

old, Ahdr'hi'iteenficned'^ a'Fcefteifl !»TO'l^.; 
Iwis;;tdid'.’tlS4^toiy;.tflever"^ - 
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zeindeer ; but tlii# aUo it is not eosy to bring 

out tho truth, fti they hute ii sort of tupersiitipue die^ 
like to precision ue to metteirs of property, /the shoe of 
the Laplander, though, rather like a peaked bog than a 
fhoe^ ie said to be a pomfortable article, and I found that 
several of the' EngliaU gentlemen wear it by preferenoe. 

Anptl^f o^upa during tlie morning was a^rded 

in a visit to the J&we, where the owner was to give a 
eOrt of breakfast lunch. 1 was much pleased with the 
neat order of everything ou board this little veBs#p 
and we bad ample de<oon 9 tratiQ|g that she is provided 
with some of the ordinary oorafurts of life in no 
stinted measure. : JFrom hence wo adjourned in boats to 
the Pouruoyonte, in order to pay our respects to the 
captain, and witness some firing exercise. Our party, 
numbering nearly a dozen persons, was received with 
distinguished kindness, and shown over the vessel. 
HerCf too, Was a scene of the nicest order. The men, 
who exceeded a hundred in number, had a more goodly 
appettrance, both in person and dress, than I expected. 
Tliey commenced firing the guns at a mark ou the 
rocky shore, and seemed prompt and clever at that 
exercise ; yet I cannot say that the precision of their 
aim came up to the point of excellence which X had 
anticipated. We were subsequently taken to the cap- 
tain’s apartment, and there entertained with great cor- 
difility. I felt pleasqre in doing even a little to impress 
on these French gentlemen the fact of England's enter- 
taining no feeling but goodwill and respect towards 
their country. When 1 announced my hope that there 
would never again be war between twb nations which 
rather^ seemed to have had assigned to them the duty 
of taking a lead in the civilisation and pacification of 
tlie world, it was eagerly responded to by the men of 
various countries present. Thus ended my first week 
at Kaafiord. The next day was to see me launched 
upon tl|e cardinal adventure of my tour. K. C. 

breakwj|ters and Ughthouses, another attempt at what 
has been so often triedr-->open pfie^ *, hut in this instance 
with a system of bbiinterbalanoihg weights. ThO Civil 
Engineers bare survived the listening to the subject of 
coffer-dams, as cxempUfied by the huge structure (ifiOO 
feet long) in use at Grimsby Docks, which famous Works 
it is said will by and by come intji' spirited fi^ 
with those QU the other side of ghc rHarxiber at Hull. 
The dean of Westminster, Pr Bucklandr was pi^Cht 
,at one of the meetings, and \ug jested ihbv j^ 
of engineers becoming geologists, so as to be abih to 
make surveys without falling into error abotit Strktb* 
Shrewd advice on the part of the dean. The Literatnf|t \ i 
have been occupied with memoirs on Egyptian anttquj* ' 
ties, and on Mount Sinai ; and the Asiatic^ as usualf 
are busying themselves with Sanscrit SuscTiptiona and : : 
sculptures, extracting facts useful to the historUn or i 
ethnologist out of matters seemingly the most intraUt- 
able: even as bees suck honey from nettle -blosBomi. 
The Antiquaries, among other matters, have been treat- 
ing themselves to details on the boundaries, of land in 
the old Saxon days, from which facts may be gatli^fed . 
as to monuments of olden time. In a document of this 
sort, drawn up in the tenth century, they find tpeh* 
tioned as a boundary-snark Welandes Smiddan , 

land’s Smithy)* or, in other words, Waylaqd Smith’s | 
Cave, with which we are all familiar in Scott’s faixioiiw 
romance of ‘Kenilworth.’ One can hardly forbasit u ■ 
smile at what, when thus heaped together, appeal^ 
such a strange-looking jumble; but we know that the 
grand sum of human knowledge is thereby increased : 
so suutn quique. 

Last, though not least on the lisk comes the Boyal 
Society — the ‘ Old Lady,’ as certain irreverent philpso- 
phers are pleased to call the venerable corporatibu. / 
The Fellows, according to custom of nearly two centu- 
ries’ standing, held their anniversary meeting pU .St 
Andrew’s Day, their noble president, Lord l&ite, |q ; I 
the chair. The address delivered on the occasion eph- 
tains a few points worthy of notice, pis lordship fetl* i 
mated that a series of soirees would be hbld* as hate- 1 
tofore, on a scale befitting the first learned society in 
Europe. He announced also that Lord John KUssell 
had offered to place L.IOOO annually at the disposal of 
the council of the society, as a fund from which 
scientific men may be assisted, and enabled to purstte 
their investigations. The council, as you mey supposei 
have accepted the offer. They will have a delicate and 
important task to perform in the adminiatratiou of the^, > 
fund, one that can bo successfully accompUrixed only bjf v 
singleness and sincerity of purpose. Let Us hope' ^iiat 
no petty views will ever be allowed to Interfere with a 
trust, the conferring of which will to some extent zi^feve 
our government from a reproach under which it Ims 
long lain— that of presenting the cold shoulder to 
(philosophy. 

As usual, during the course of his address, Lbrif BbiSe 
gave away certain rewards to science in ihanp of 

gold medals. The Copley medal, the mpet hohourabie-^ 
Davy called it the ‘ oli ve Crown ’-—was aw*U:4bd 46^^^ 
Koderick Murchison for his ‘ Silurian System/ ^Geology 
of Kiisaia and the Ural Mountaihs^V and other abfe ^^ 
works in the department of knowledge to which lie haU 
especially devoted himself, two 
given: one to Lieutehant-Coloitel Sabiite ihr 
in Terrestrial Magnetism the to I)r 

. for- .his palmpntological - vrork^''': i 

••doctcft ’’predicted, from'' , U" portibn'::m'.:A’:.Bbhpi ! 

..Tilgate’EoreaV the.'stfiicture,. habitSf'and 
that .huge, saurian’, the... iguanodon’ ; ; 

:hy’.bit, diisboveries .]Mve.<^ihpleted.thb. 0 S.t^^ 
animal,.. the ’..worthy iavan...ffn^: 'his:;.cprWi^|P^^ : 

and^g^;a,thedal for j 
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Decmlxar^ ISSS. 

Let rural folk say what they will, we Iiondoners do 
contrive to make our winters very comfortable and 
agreeable : if the atmosphere be murky without, within 
doors we have bright sea-coal fires, happy faces, and 
no end of entertaining relaxations, which grow heartier 
and waWber |s the word goeu from mouth to mouth — 
Christmas is coming. It would do your eyes good in 
going along our streets just now, notwithstanding the 
mire, to s^e the display in the shoppr-magozines and 
mourning, books aud bonnets, cakes, carpets, cashmeres, 
and confectionary. Ih strife or pence, prosperity or 
panic, bn it goes, the great and multiplex life-whirl of 
this busy metropolis 1 nothing seems to disturb it but a 
deadly epidemic. ' 

only businessi but bodies corporate show signs of 
reanimu1|oh with the boming on of wdnter; and all our 
learned sjt^ties (and the u^leartied ones too) ate shak- 
ing off their vab^ilou dusk The Geogcapliicals are all 
idive arith iiepott^^ and about travellers, and if 

the pnepiiMtjibhl /thrown out can be accomplished, we 
shi^ soon kuoM sbUieth^^^ the interior of Africa 

Chemicals are talking 
inorganic bodies, aiid 

7 of dToyanometoniltne,* a mysterious 

the uninitiated 

fOeta^ discu8sing;{not de- 

animals aii^ urhatever subjects 
meet-- 

! the Of new specimens 

yet got to 

; ^ epdbfaidmalW^^ of Xrts have 

,;i!eaa:^ap^; bn 
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equipped, ftnd, if official rttmbiir in to be depend^ aQ« v^iil 
be despatched tp Behring^a S^ait tibder the comii^iid 
of Sir iSdward Belcher; meatitime another 
to eall next spring; will resume the search fpir pir^ 

; f^ranklln and his party by way df Barrow'a Strait. I 
dS not gita you tills information aa pbaitive, btit Xa 
the eubstanee of what leaks oist fVom authbrityi The 
Franhli minister of ai;ar is seudihg out thfee represen- 
tatives on a scientific mission to Algeria, Vto Inquire 
into the best meanal* of Naturalising in the colony cer-^ 
tain vegetable prodhctions, such as madder, sesaine, the 
cactus cOccinBliferus, the banyan- tree, from which the 
Americans make their cordage for ships, gtc.; also to 
investigate the best means to be adopted fur fiivouring 
in Algeria the development of tlie wool -trade; and, 
lastly^ to examine such circumstatices peculiar to cli- 
mate as are liurtilil to Europeans.' A mission of this 
nature, if honestly conducted, may become eminently 
useful.^ the more natural resources are developed, the 
batter for mankind at large; at all events our know- 
ledge of mysterious Africa will be enlarged. < 

There have been, as you know, many abortive at- 
tenipts made to apply electro-magnetism as a motive I 
power: despairing pmgectors may now take new heart, i 
for the Academy of Rouen proposes a prize, to be 
awarded in. August 1852, for the best essay on the ques- 
tion, * What system of galvanic apparatus, regard being 
had ta power, economy, regularity of movement, and 
simpiicity, is to he preferred by those who endeavour 
to derive from electric currents a motive force appli- 
cable to any branch whatsoever of industry ? ’ The 
supersession of steam as a prime mover is one among 
the possibilities dhtortained by able physicists; whether 
it will take place so early as 18.52 remains to be proved. 
The Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin also ofiera a 
prize of 100 ducket* for * An investigation of turf (peat) 
with espedial reference to the employment of the same i 
and of its ashes as manure.’ Here is an alluring inquiry ' 
for agricultural chemists. The manuscripts, which may 
be in Crcrman, French, or Latin, at the pleasure of the 
Writers, are to be sent in by the 1st of March 1652: 
thp adjudioation Of the prize will take place in July of 
: the same year. Apropos of Berlin: two of its most 
famous professors— Dove and MUller— were so much 
afiected by the late political disturbances, that the 
former was obliged to give up his duties, and travel in 
pursuit of fugitive health, wdiile the latter became men- 
tally deranged. To this cause, and to the university 
deputations which took place in Prussia in September 
.last, we may attribute the small attendance of German 
savant at ithc mating of the British Association, 

The ^Veiling public are somewhat moved by the 
anifeuncement from one of our great companies, that the . 
fares on their line will shortly be raised 60 per cent. : 
according to some, the change is one which must defeat 
its purpose. Experience, indeed, seems to point the I 
ojlier way, as yoii will see by the practice which prevails | 
itl tim IJnited States. . From a published table of sixty- 
six, railways, it appears that the highest charge per mile | 
i is six and a-half cents (8 Jd.) ; the greater number carry 
at Ibcm two to four cents, while on the New York and : 
EHt Utievtiie xato U but one cent and three-fourths— 
about tkr(^-fartiiings per mile. The lowest fares gene- 
; raBjr pMyall on the lines radiating from New York— 
Brother^xiatban having the wit to know that cheap- 
nets is xthO^Besideratum whore population is most dense. 
The statement is the fact, that ; 

* the the lOAvest rates of fares pay 

:■ tUe-lat|eSt'''myiilmids,' - ■. ■. 

; A gossip, onljr tfdk of what : 

but also repetfi on pto^essive in 

old. T mi^ that 

l ahother ^odei the 12th, 
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just a new one in SpHolfii^ds t il will dcconi- ' 

^modate w ^ 

in.vctlielr^ ^ 

^ihe -speedily: tepanted.^" "Besides 


lodidhgrhouse for single men (not by the same ooinpany^) 
has fitted up in Old Compton $treet» $oho. It is 
intended for. clerks and at^stants^ who, Icr 3s^ .6d. per 
week, will hpe f aU the empforts of a private, fibnie, 
combined with well r vehiilated sleeping -:ix>0naB, every 
cbnyenlence for washing and cooking, ainr sitting- 
roOins, and a reading^TOom- supplied with bpoks, papers, 
and periodicals. This establlsiunent will accommodate 
130 inmatea This is progress of the right sort: it is 
t, however, <K)nfined to London j a move is being 
made at Ipswich, supported and sanctioned by Messrs 
May and Ransom^ whose foundry- works are Well known. 
In the words of the report, ‘the site of a ’Workman’s Hall 
lias been determined on, and the money is now ready to 
build it. It will cost about L.10Q0. There will be forty 
dormitories for single men and lads, winch will he let 
at about Is. 6d. a week, including attendance ; there will 
be a large room for ovening resort— a workman’s drawing- 
room, a library, and reading-rooms. The building will be 
fitted up with baths, the whole under the management 
of a resident matron and mistress. The privileges of the 
hall will be available to every workman upon the estab- 
lishment upon paying a subscription of Is. a quarter; 
and each member will thus not only have a cheerful 
room to spend his evenings in, but Uie opportunity of 
obtaining his early breakfast^ his dinner, and his cup of 
tea at a cheap rate from the kitchep, whexe a cook will 
be always ia attendance.* If, aftet^his, Ipswich work- 
men don’t thrive, it will be their own fault ; and it is 
to be hoped that Workmen’s Halls will erd long be found 
in other counifies besides Suifolk. Indeed^ rumours 
already reach us of something of the sort bemg taken 
in hand at Manchester and other places. Then, again, 
baths and washhouses are growing: at Birmingham 
the first stone of a bath-cstablishment for the poor was 
laid two months ago ; and the citizens of Hereford and 
Oxford are bestirring themselves in the same cause. It 
will bo interesting to watch the gradual spread and 
increase of cleanly habits. Still more, a Coihmission 
appointed by government is inquiring into the vexed 
question of Sniithfield, and devoutly is it to be wished 
that the honourable gentlemen may decide it ; that we 
may no longer be in doubt as to the salubrity or insalu- 
brity of the reeking cattle-yard. Wont it be glorious to 
have the space now so uninviting laid out as a park 
with green turf, trees, and gravelled walks ? \yhat a boon 
it will be for the densely-crowded population of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood t Cattle and swine qnce banished 
from the city, there is no reason why slaughter-houses 
should not follow; and here your Edinburgh * fieshers’ 
hare set an example in petitioning for th^ acres of 
land in a proper" site whereon to erect the necessary 
buildings. May success attend their efforts 1 and fur- 
thermore, the sooner you get your new water supply 
the better, for we may then be able to profit by your 
experience. 

In addition to baths .and washhouses at Oxford, a 
project is on foot for a new college in the venerable 
uiuversity, on a more liberal standard than those al- 
ready existingV it is not iii the nature of thion that ex- 
clusiveness should always prevail. Normal Schools at 
Gloucester are also talked of in ; connection the ; 
same scheme. But colics to wit : tliU, qf . 

the new establishmenta m Ireland shows that a love 
of learning is wanted os . weU fU(^ sqhoofc ;^!: ^ 
College, Cork, I amVtoldf commenced 
forty studehts ; while tlie college at G^lway^^ W 
muster only ninetl^/: at :thts rate it .will be some ,ti^e ^ 
' before the endowed ioholaFships^ a^ up; B^veSai ; 
of the professors are taking a h^iday in cous^iienco^ii 
waitUig while thn ciasi^ g^w. Something bett^ than ^ 
this is jEepprt^ from 

recen%:;t)^n.':thcotpork ■*' The 
-DiCipeu: s' :LaSd',.fbr,; Hbrt'iculbiw, :ahd;- tUe:vA4- ■ 
;yan'^’i(heh|bf'S^^hcef'':ltori|ibated':ih^ - 

■;yearjy'/gvaiit''uf . ■■ 
•fovniiupient/ ,tb'^,phy;.iaiaHes'.::M 





tftotes that eighty voiiiticieit, beside medal, wliteli appi^vil W the doctor to 

brought tt^thar aii tie imcleus of a public Ubrai^ v further labouta in tbp iMme field, and he dedicatee his 
AS well A8 ' iiiany hundreds of speohnens towarda a book to tUa Spciety/as be says, * out of gratitude/ And 
tnuse&ui; and of the larg^ botanic garden, it is praii^- here I may mention that Mr Smeo lias published a 
worthily recorded that * the society haye sought, by sup^exnent to liis ^Electric Biology,' whicli he colls 
rendering the gardens attractive, and throwing ^hem ^ Principles of the Human Mind.' It eonsists of a series 
freely open to the public, to diffuse a love for simple of texts, in a style somewhat aphoristic, on the various 
enjoyments, and to establish tastes and habits of a subjects developed in hU former work, embradlng all 
laudable and instructive tendency amongst a cla^ ^leiital phenomena, in health and sUsease, deran^d or 
hitherto left to fill up the void of leisure hours witlr defective : in morals, aesthetics, instinctive and acquired * 
anmsement and gratification deatved often from qnes* ideas. We are to have a translation, too, of Quetelet's 
tionable, if not objectionable sources.* You will not ‘Laws of the Social System’ by Professor Nicliol; aid* 
be astonished to learn that a large increase in the to leave this topic, I may just add that Mr I^yanl is 
number of visitors, * whose propriety of conduct deserves again at Nineveh* he reaped Mosul last September/ 
to he recorded,' followed thiswise arrangement The and has recommenced his labours. Already a painting 
meetings of the society are held once a month ; there has been discovered which exhibits the mode in which 
are between 100 and 200 members, and the papers and the two huge sculptured bulls were transported to their 
proceedings are published in a quarterly journal. The respective positions. This time Mr Layard is accom- 
first number of this contains reports on the coal basins panied by a skilful draughtsman : he has again visited 
ofTaBmania. the hill-tribe of Yezidis, or Devil- worshippers, so that 

Among literary matters, several valuable scientific we may look for another interesting book in due season, 
works have lately made their appearance : supplements Noteworthy subjects are continually turning up in 
to the narrative of the American Exploring Expedition, various circles of gossip, according to their quality^ 
geological, botanical, ethnographical, &c. We are, it ^ Have you lieard,’ says one,* what the ** Kecueil of the 
is said, to have something very wonderful from the Socictc Poly technique” says about a new mode of turn- 
States on the subject of ethnology before long, in an ing waste steam to account?’ The proprietor of a 
' essay on races of jsacn considered with reference to factory took it into his head to introduce his jTasto 
woolly or hairy hei^s — Nous verrons f Besides this, gteaiil under the roots of ])ine-applo plants ; and such 
our beyond* sea brethren are contemplating a * Nautical was the combined effect of heat and moisture, that a 
Almanac* of their own, so as to be independent of the magnificent crop of ripe fruit was the sjieedy result, and 
one calculAted by ‘ old country’ astronomers. There is of a much finer flavour than usual, owing to the growing 
much to be said for and against. If carried into effect, part of the plant liaving been daily exposed to the open 
it is proposed to reckon the longitude from New Orleans air. Then another will call your attention to the mon- 
-ra point six hours in time, or ninety degrees from ster monolith, mentioned also in the same publication, 
Greenwich; and then to bring this cn rapport with the which has been quarried by the Russikns to serve as a 
observatory at Washington. An astronomical journal pedestal for the statue of their late emperor, Alexander, 
is also to be published, to comprehend ‘not only re- The huge mass is 30 metres (98*45 feet) in length, by 
searches in every department of physical, theoretical, 7 metres (23*97 feet) square, and weighs, or is estimated 
and practical astronomy, but also investigations on all to weigh, 4,700,000 kilogrammes (4626 tons). Six huri- 
subjects directly connected with these, such as pure dred quarrymen Averc engaged two years in preparing 
mathematics, geodesy, the theory of instruments, &c. — it; and its erection, under the superintendence of M. 
to the exclusioiij however, of popular articles and gene- Montferrard, a French architect, required 80 capstans 
ral speculations.* Such a design, eminently calculated and 2000 men. The stone which supports the statue of 
to proi^ote peaceful relations among philosophers of the great Peter weighed originally about 1800 tons, less 
all civilised countries, deserves to prosper. than half the weight of the new block, which, it is 

A work has just made its appearance here, published to be presumed, we must regard as a specimen of the. 
at Leipsic, wllich may be ranked among the curiosities gigantic scale of liussian operations. A third asks 
of literature. It is entitled, * Biographical Bibliography, you to look at sonic notes ho has made of recent 
or Dictionary of 26,000 Works, Ancient and Modern, American inventions, where you find that a Mr Bussey 
relating to the History of the Public and Private Life of Illinois lias patented a machine which makes fences 
of Celebrated Mon of all Times and of ail Nations, from and ditches at the same time- He describee it as a 
the Beginning of the World to ourDiiys.* The dedi- ‘combination of two ditching- machines, so that the seis 
eatery page shows the name of Alexander von Hum- cut from two parallel ditches shall be elevated and 
boldt surrounded by an ellipse of stars, and the M'ork is placed, with the grass, out in a continuous ridge be- 
offered to him as * premier connilahh of scientific Euro^.* tween the said ditches at one operation/ Then in Maa- 
Tho author, E. M. Oettinger, says, ‘this work which sachusets a Mr Howe has constructed a most ingeni- 
now very modestly knocks at the door of the leanied ous machine for sewing — to do the work of sempstresses 
world is the fruit of twelve years’ labour, the explo- and tailors. The cloth, or other material, is held be- 
ration of twenty great libraries, and of 10,000 catalogues, tween wires, serving as basting threads, attached to 
whicli we have turned over during this period.* The metal plates, which move with the progress of tlie work, 
book is a tall quarto of nearly 800 pages; if fai'ourably Two threads are used, one carried by the needle, the 
received; the AiiUior^^;^ to bring out as a sequel other by a shuttle. The needle is curved, with the eye 
* HistQrioAl Bib£f(%raphyy to contain all the Monographs about one-eighth of an inch from tlie point; a vibrating 
r FeUtiug to tl^ J^qpie of the Universe/ arm in which it is held thrusts it through tlie cloUi 

Subh A reminds one of the patient about threerfourtbs of an incli, when the protruding 

^iKihts of mopkislihi^ Df Ohm, another fearned curve and thread resemble in appearance a strung bow, 
UermAu; hat sent over first volume of * CoOtribu- Immediately the shuttle is made, to pass through this 
tioi^ to Molecular Physics.* Following the geiter.il .prac- bow, between the steel and string, in subh a way that 
tice of iMs^^Untrymj^; h begins at the beginning, and ‘ the thread which was carried in by the necMile is 
starts with idle the subject : rounded by that received from the shuttle ; and as the 
this i»te it WdU jj» long ere he reacbe needle is drawn out, it forces that which was receMd 

is a fact Worth notlMffnoeOeOted w from the shuttle into the body of the doth;: aiid as this 

: some years Ago Ohm a most imp^ operation is repeated, a seam ja formhd whioh: has on 
vais<^^ry m the kwa rdatm^^^ each side of the cloth the same appeArah^ aa thatm 

for A long titne Was knowh; throdgE^ pkgiAriiiNsd by stitching, with this pepuBa!^, that the thread shown 
version broughti-dofc by sonWI^ *^^ on© side of the clot^ ;ii that which was 

At kng^ the I^yalSodety'W^ given but by the D6ed}©,vAUd the thread ^seen on the ^ 

Cbp&y otlibr aide is exdusirely tkit Arhicli was given out by 







fjl^ It wiU therefore be seen*’ thne piifilueB the 

l^f^titoti a etiteh ie made at everf bacli; and 
■ Iwth mdt^eine 

This letter is perhaps too long : but, as Madame de 
Bt&E bnoe said in erriting to Benjamin Constant, / I 
hav^ hot time to shorten it (’ and I am how compelled 
let ^veral items ^tiind oret till my next, vhich I 
hb^ will reach yott early in eighteen hundred and 
v«£ty'- ■ 


THE PltCAIEN iSLANBERS IN 1849. 
Thsrb are few {ieriions unacquainted with that rojiiance 
of naval history, the * Mutiny of the Bounty.' Yet as 
we We BOthe fresh infomiation to give respecting 
i^lteaim’s Island, and the descendants of the mutineers, 
even those acquainted with the story will not object to 
hh t^ihded Of it. 

In 1709 his majesty’s .|trmed vessel Bounty^ while em- 
ployed in conveying the bread -fruit-tree from Taliiti to 
the British colonies ih the West IndieSi was taken from 
, her conimander, Xieutenant WilHam Bligh, by a part 
of the crew; who, headed by Fletcher Christian, a mas- 
: for^s mate, mutinied Oif the island of Tofoa, and put the 
lieutenant, with the remainder of the crew — in all nine- 
teen per^ns^into the launch. After a passage of 3200 
leagues^ at a Dutch settlement on the 

ialaim of Timor, The mutineers, twenty -five in num- 
ber, were supposed, from some expressions which escaped 
them when the launch was turned adrift, to have made 
sail tow:ards Tahiti. As ebon os this circumstance was 
l^own to the Admiralty by the arrival of Bligh and his 
^nipahions in England, Captain Edwards was ordered 


to discover England the Bounty, with such 

of the erew sA he fo be able to secure. On his arrival, 
itt VMatoh 1701, at Matavai Bay in Tahiti, four of the 
mutineers came voluntarily board the Pandora to 
iutrendef themselves; and from information given by 
.ihbm, W others (the whole number alive upon the 
inland) w^re in the course of a few days taken; and. 
With the Exception of four who perished in the wreck of 
the Pandora near Endeavour Strait, were conveyed to 
England for trial before a courtmiartial, which odyudged 
six of them to suffer death, ai:d acquitted the other four. 

It became known to the commander of the Pandora 
before he ieift the Pacific that the mutineers remaining 
in the Bounty were reduced by desertion to no more than 
niho; and tW ^ey sailed away with several Tahitian 
men aUd women, each having taken one of the latter as 
his wife> on the 22d September 1789, intending lo^seck 
q||||||| some and having established 

themselves on it, to break up the Bounty, so that all 
trace of them should bo lost. 

This was manage so securely, that all Cax)taln Ed- 
Wmds’a attempis to gain information of the Bounty and 
her Crew at the numerous islands at which the Pandora 
&ucW failed, and nothing was heard of the mutineers 
for twenty In 1808 the American ship 

dToi^dir 0 touched at Pitcairn’s 

Cfsl^nd in latitude 25^ 2' souths and 130^ west longitude, 
found it inhabited by the offspring 
:if|his^mdtmceri, headed by Alexander Smith, who had 
Adams, It. was ascertained, 
■ landed were-^besidei i 
Smith a midshipman, 'M*Cpy, j 

Williams' armourer, to- j 
Wives, and the native wives .i 
" Ihti:" nbw hohO''' of ' teinained'. 

chiex :1they 
".ftets 4«ilv 

^ (: of bir iii^!i^S'Sto:|^im»^ 

iy ' w||b'''IIa]^taiiii .Fipod' 'Of - 'both 
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what they believed to be an uninhabited place, to behold 
plantations regularly liiid out, aliA huts more neatly con- 
structed, than those on the Marquesas islands. When 
about two tniles from ihe shore, some natives ware ob- 
served brinjdhS down their canoes oh their shoulders, 
dasidug throu^ a heavy surf, and. paddling off to the 
ships; but their astonishment was unbounded on hearing 
one of them, on approaching the ship, call out in the 
nglish language, ‘ Wont you heave us a rope now?* 

The first man who got on board^the Briton was ' Thurs- 
day October Christian^ the first born On the island, and 
son of Fletcher Christian. His only dress was a piece of 
cloth round his loins, and a straw-hat ornamented with 
the black feathers of the domestic fowl, ' With a great 
share of gOod-humour,' says the captain of the Tagus, * we 


features of an honest English faCe. . . . 1 must confoss,’ he 
continues, ‘ 1 could not survey this interesting person with- 
out feelings of tenderness and compassion.’ liis companion 
was George Young, a fine youth of seyenteen or eighteen 
years of age. If the astonishment of the two captains 
was great on hearing their first salutation in English, 
their sui'prisc and interest were not a little increased on 
Sir Tliomas Staines taking the youths below, and setting 
before them something to eat, when one of them rose up, 
and placing his hands before him in a posture of devo- 
tion, distinctly repeated, with a pleasing tone and man- 
ner, ’ For what wo aw going to receive, the Lord make us 
truly thankful.* 

The two captains accompanied these young _^men on 
shorOk With some difiiculty, and a good vetting, and 
with the assistance of their conductors, they ai^xnpllshed 
a landing through the surf, and were sooxi ai^r met by 
Sniiilx, oTmis John Adams; a man between fifoy and sixty 
years of age, who conducted them to his houses His wife, 
who was blind with age, accompanied him. _He waa at 
first alarrtied lest the nsit was to apprehend him ; but on 
being told that they had been till that moment i»erfectly 
ignorant of his existence, he was relieved froxu his anxiety. 
Being once assured that this visit was of a peaceable nature, 
it is Impossible to describe the joy on seeing those whom 
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cocoa-nuts, and other fruits, with fine fresh eggs, were 
laid before them ; and the old man would have killed 
and dressed a hog for his visitors, hut time would not 
allow them to partake of his intended feast. 

The colony had now increased to aboui^forty^six per- 
sons, mostly grown-up young people, beifides a number 
of infants. The clothing of the females coxxslsted of 
a piece of linen reaching from the waist to the knees, 
and generally a sort of mantle thrown loosely over the 
shoulders, and hanging as low as the ankles; but this 
covering appeared to be intended chiefly as a protection 
against the sun and weather, as it was frequently laid 
aside, and it is not possible to coxxceive moi^ beautiful 
forms than they exhibited. They sometimes wreathed 
caps or bonnets for the h^^^ in the most tasteful xhan- 
ner, to protect the face fifoni the rays of the suxx ; knd 
though, as Captain Pipon observes, they only had the in- 
struction of their Otabeitean mothers, ‘Our di^smakers 
in London would be delighted with the simplicity, and 
yet elegant taste Of these uutaughi^ females.' 

Their native modesty, amisi^ by of 
religion atxd morality instilled Ixitb theilr Jji^outhfal minds . 
by John AdatriSi had preserved th^ ffiieresting people 
perfectly chaste^ and free from all kixidt dsbauche^.^ 
They ill laboured, while young; in the 
girOuxxd ; and w|ieh bossessed of a idfiSciOnt qUifttity Of : 
cleared land and or l^ock to maintidn a they 

ireii allowed to mai^; but f^wayswdth the^^^^^^ 

Adams, who united them by a marriage ceremoby of his 
■Own. ■; ■■ ■■ ■’ ■■ ' . 

'■ ..Eubti^w'as/tho'scahtylnfoim^ « - 

"this laterosting'.-eolony'' till Oaptain .■■Beeehj^: visited :p . .in 
:'^e. '■hi', ■■ ' rotfiafitib ■. . 
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UnU liis Comradtii/ Ixarv sinoc made them familiar to 
most readers. <» 

It appeared that Christian, after haring possessed him- 
self rn^the Bounty, and while sailing awnj from Tahiti, 
adrisodly selected Pitqairn^s Island for his destination 
on reading Captain Carteret’s account of it,* whi(^ was 
in the library of the Bounty. On January 1790 he 
reached it, and landed all the stotea from the ship, in- 
tending to destroy her, and with her all trace of 
whereabout*! of himself and his companions. On<F 
established on iJie island, they fg^t their condition com 
fortahle even beyond their most sanguine expectation; 
and everything went on peaceably and nrospetously for 
about two years, when WiHiaiiis, who had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife about a month after his arrival, 
by a fall from a precipice while collecting birds’-eggs, 
became dissatisfied, and threatened to leave the island 
in one of the boats of the Bounty unloss lie had luiothei 
wife- -an unreasonable request, which could not be roni- 
]»Ued with except at the cx]>eiiBe of one of his compa- 
nions; but Williams i»ersisted in his threat, and the Kti- 
ropcans, not willing to part with liiiii, on uccount of his 
u&vfulnoBs as au aiinouicr, constrained one of the blacks 
to bestow his wife upon the applicant. Tho rest of the 
male mitlyes, outrageous at this at't of llagrani injustice, 
made coiuiuon cause with their cuinpanioii, and luaturod 
a plan of levengc upon their aggressors. 

Their plot was xevealed to the wives of tho Europeans, 
and these ladles nalurallv, in such a desolate place, sot 
too much value on thoir nubbaiida not to giye warning. 
The method in which they apprised the4o men of their 
danger is very characteiistic and priinitiye, bringing t > 
mind a scene in the * Lady of the Lake.’ They intro- 
duced into one of thoir songs the following wolds 
* Why does black man sharpen axe ? To kill white man.* 
But the warning was unheeded, and all but three of the 
p«iity wcie iiiurdcml, including CluLiian. 

Afler this things went on pictty smoothly, fill M^Coy, 
who had bt'ien employed in a distillery in Scotland, tiled 
i an experiment with tho tea-root, ami succeeded in pro- 
ducing a bottle of aident spit its. This induced Quintal 
to * alter his kettle into a still,’ and tho natural consc- 
quenccs erisue<]. Like the philosopher who desttoyed 
himself with his own gunpowder, M’Coy, intoxicated to 
frenzy, threw himself from a ol iff, and was killed; and 
Quintal, having l'>8t his wife by ao<'i(lent, doniandcd 
tlio lady of one of his two remaining coinpauioiis. This 
modest request having been refused, he attempted to 
muidor his countrymen ; but they, having discoveicd his 
intention, agreed that as Quintal was no longer a safe 
member of their commuiuty, the sooner he was out of 
the way tho better : accordingly, they s{dit his skull 
with ail axe. Adams and Young were now the sole 
survivors out of the fifteen males that landed upon the 
island. They wcio both, and more particularly YoUng, 
of a serious turn of mind; and it would have boon won- 
derful, after the many dreadful sceiios at which they had 
assisted, if the solitude and tranquillity that ensued htul 
md disposed them to repentance. During Christ iati’s 
lifotiiiio they only once read the church service; but since 
his decease this had been regularly done every Sunday. 
They now, however, resolved to have morning and even- 
ing family prayers; to add afbeniuon seivice to the duty 
of the Sabbaths ttnd to train up their own chihireii, and 
those of their late unfortunate companions, in piety and 
virtue*^ In the execution of this resolution, Young’s 
education enabled him to be of the greatest assistance; 
but he was not long su^ered to survive his repentance, 
having died soon after, Adams steadily and successfully 
continued the good work which he and his late compa- 
nion had begun. 

The children acquired such a thirst after Scriptural 
knowledge, that Adams in a short time hatl little else 
to do than answer their InteVrogatories, and put them In 
the right way. As they grew un, they acquired fixed 


* Carteret diwiovercd pltoaJnx*» lihmd In tlio corvette tho Swal~ 
tow in 1766 Att account of his voyam was sufterwu^s drawn up, 
together with Cock’s first voyage, and published by Uawkesworth. 


habits ef morality and piety; their colony improved, 
intermarriages occurred, and they soon formed a happy 
and woU-regulated society — (he meiit of which belongs 
to Adams, and tends to redeem the errors of his former 
life, lie died, honoured and respected, ou the 4th March 
182f), aged sixt} -five. 

Such was the information obtained by Captain Beechy. 
Tie found, on suivcying tho island, that it was no more 
^haii about seven miles in circuwfcreiico, the abrupt 
rocky coast rising to about lOfiO feel above the sen. 
The population had then augmented (o eighty penohS, 
who, being descendants of Kuroyicaiis and native women, 
stiU form an intorcsting link in poison, intellect, and 
habits between tho JOuiopeau and Polynesian races. 
They are tall and robust, with black glossy hali. Since 
Captain Beechy’s visit, ships are constantly touching at 
the island. 

We now come to the inort recent account of tho little 
colony. This, singulaily enough, is supplied by the suc- 
cessor of the fiist ship sent out to sock the Uouiity-*-'- 
naiuely, the Pandont, which aiiiied ut Portsmouth only 
a few months ago. She touched at Pitcairn’s Island in 
July, and found that its population had inci cased tc 14d 
souls; seventy ‘file males, and seventy-four fiMnales. Of 
these we ba\c seen the followdiig inteiusting analysis; — 
The * oldest inhabitant* is a Tahitian woman, aged eighty, 
widow ol Edward Young the imdshipman, Theie are 
also two men of the fiist generation — one of them a son 
of John Adams, named Aithur; ami the other a son of 
Mathew (Quintal, named (leorgo. Theie are also seven fe- 
males of the first generation, of whom thiee are daughters 
of Adams, and the test of Fleithcr Christian, Voung, 
Mills, and M’Coy. Tho lemainder arc childien of the 
second and third generation. ^Thcre aie eight marriage- 
ablo males, and beven mairingeable females. 

Other information bi ought by the Pandora icvealsthat, 
iluring the last five years, one-fifth of the population 
have been bom. The hcaUhiness of the cUmato may be 
judged oi from the low rate of mortality. Since 1881 
there have been only sixteen deaths: four of thorn acci- 
dental, four of fever, one of disease of the ear, one of the 
hoiirl, one of cancer, one of consumption, two of influenza, 
one in childbirth, and one in infancy. The disisisos most 
pievalcnt are asthma and catanh, which prevail inoslly 
among the females ; bilious attacks am firequent, hut 
slight, and easily give way to ticatinent. Influenza had 
vibiie<l the island duiiiig the last seven years, and caused 
two deaths. 

The inhabitants arc itulusiiious, especially the females. 
They all rise with the sun, and retire to rest very eaily. 
The men aio occupied chietly in cultivating the ground 
and carpentering; several of the young men are good at 
cubinet-woik and as blacksmiths. From August to No- 
i ember they haic plenty of employment, digging yams, 
also planting them, with bananas and potatoes, weeding, 
he.; and when not busily employed, they generally meet 
in the morning, and it tho weather is favourable, go 
fi&hiug; while ou Saturdays they go out huniing for the 
Sunday’s dinner. The Sabbath is still kept most strictly. 

The females usually assist in the euHitatioii of the 
ground, pieparing thatch for the houses, and, in fact, are 
inoio employ od than the men ; they are gonemlly very 
strong, moity of them being able to carry a barred of po- 
tatoes down to the landing-place, the path to which is 
very rugged and steep, and in the rainy season very diffi- 
cult to ascend ot descend. 

Tho food of the inhabitants is cluefiy yams and po- 
tatoes, animal food two or three times a week. Fish is 
becoming scarce. Bedclothes are generally nianufactured 
by the females from a species of mulberry. Wearing apv. 
piurfd they obtain from the whale ships, in exchange fqs tile 
produce of the island. Cotton cloth is much wanted 4 
amongst the other scarce articles ore blankets^ wooUinl, 
and soap. 

The jurisprudence of this prlmiiite community Is 
ceedingly simple. On the ini dny of eaefi yeWf a <9kief 
magistrate and councillor are elected: all pei^i, tnale 
and female, over sixteen years of age, Wtng xhtest* The 
chief magistrate then chooses his ceunseVee or secretary. 










and to prefidev'Over 
^ Tliei0v":ftfter'.:fih6-' 
are referred to a jury of fiyb j^rsons^ 
a regular verdfet; In criminal cases, the 
j^itltshmonti are either labour or nneti. If in civil dU- 
imites the decision of the jury is not satisfactory to both 
mrtles, they are allowed to :a{»peal to the commander of 
the flrab of iicr majesi^'s Chips of war #liicli may touch at 
the island, A refe^noe made to Captain lleeohy whiK 
thOre^ less on a jndiida) matter than on a point of con 
science^ is a touching instance of the scrupulous regard 
these peo{)^le hate for a vow, even when inconsiderately 
made :— wivesr it may be imagined, are very scarce, as 
the same restrictions with regard to relationship exist as 
in ISngland. George Adams, son of the patriarch, in his 
early days had fallen in love with Polly Young, a girl a 
Tittle older than hiiiiself; but Polly, probably at that 
time liking some one else, and being at the age when 
young ladies’ expectations are at the highest, had incau- 
tiously said she * never would* give her hand to Georp 
Adams. He nevertheless indulged a hope that she would, 
one day relent, and to this end was unremitting in bis 
endeavours to please her. In this expectation he was not 
mistaken; his constancy and attentions as he grew into 
manhood, his hatidsotue form, softened Polly’s heart into 
a regard for him, ami had nothing passed befora, she 
would willingly have given him her hand. But the vow 
of her youth was not to be got over, and the love-sick 
couple languished on from day to day, victims of the folly 
of early resolutions. The weighty case was referred for 
Captain Beechy’s consideration ; and the fears of the 
patty were in some measure relieved by the result, 
Ulrkich Was, that it would be much better to many than 
to continue unhappy, in consequence of a hasty deter- 
mination made before the judgment was matured. They 
could notf Kowbyer, be prevailed on to yield to this 
dOineioii, and :biie Blossom left them unmarried. Love, 

' however^ eventually proved too strong for overwrought 
pdnciple; and a letter from Pitcairn’s Island, dated 19th 
March 1930, stated that George Adams was married to 
Polly Young, and had two sons. 

Since Captain Beeoliy’s visit, the average number of 
ships which anchor olT the island has been eight or nine 
per annum, mostly Americans, who, it is satisfactory to 
state, are r^orted to behave well without excepKon. The 
last vessel that touched there was an English brig from 
New ^Zealand, bound to California with emigrants, there 
being eight English women amongst them. On the 
arrival ox a ship on the island, no one is allowed to go 
oil board before the pilot, who takes charge of the boats 
when landing, and provides for the captain when on 
shore.;, each family in rotation furnishing a pilot, or pro- 
viding a substitute, who always expects a small remune- 
ration from visitors , for his service. 

We have also gleaned the following particulars of the 
SoilrC^ilture, and meteorology of Pitcairn’s Island : — The 
soil is very rick/ but porous; a great proportion decom- 
posed lava; the Other a rich, black earth and clayey 
vgieupd. The clilmate is temperate; the thermometer 
ffOpi 39 io 89 degieeo in the shade. The spring com- 
ntenoes in August, which is harvest-time, and yams and 
j^ototoee are dug; and of potatoes there are two crops 
which are planted in February and July, and dug 
in ;^unO And November.. There are no regular trade- 
winds tin the sunixner months the wind prevails mostly 
feom oAStreouth-east to^n^^ Northerly winds are gehe- 
ralty ilg]^ rain or fog. When 

the iinoirih^ It intariably goes round to the West- 
ward, frioax wWeh qU south^^east; the strongest 

:..,galeiii''ip.!^aU.;'''" south-west, it ..,fe:.gene^ . 

rally clear wikwei* With modorate breeaea In winter 
' : :ihe..'pmTailing' .wihds:.^aiNi'':senth^weBt:;;:.to^^ east-soUth-east. 

: V The Animal and psodu^oirA 

: arp-f^gbats, hogs^and ] 

\ tanbin - smalTquanriliesi. |)il^thiixS9':|dnes^ < 
hmad-fiuit^ ;Bugas^^es,''iii^ , and - 
' ':The,^ly graln.^fevinkia^/.- ■■■■ 'I 

'5^ vit^'AliMsancerr'jfefti ■ any.:?..bth^ hf 'ihe:.'MAiids::;hi' j 

PileAifh^ :Iidandf :|s: pbrihhpsihd^tot^ ■■'isolated ^ 


plane in the world. To this may be ascribed the gmtifyi- 
ing tehaoity : with Which the pe^e preserve their simple 
virtues and modesty, litty the "to 
the tioes of other hatiens find their way among, them ! 
We augur nothing fiiyoutable^ however, fmm the visit of 
the ^ip on its way t6 California^iK> and from whieh it 
is: not much out of the main track.: ' It is to be hoped 
that the crimes of the * diggings ’ maV never be imported 


^^ong the descendants of the crew of the Bbupty.^ 


CAPTAIN THINGAMt; 

BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. ' 

A POET has urged that there is veTy< little in a name- 
remarking that a rose by any other name would be 
equally odoriferous. 1 am sumciently barbarous in my 
tastes to difiTer from the great poetical philosopher, and in 
defence of my own ideas, narrate the following story, 
which is strictly historical, and may be found in a few 
lines in several records of the French navy. It will at 
all events prove that a name may be a very dangerous 
thing at times, and place the owner of it in awkward 
and uncomfortable predicaments. My illustration is not 
singular, and is selected from many, because it contains 
certain subsidiary incidents likely to interest. 

At the very height of the revolutionary fever of 1792, 

I and when nearly all the remnants of old families had 
emigrated from France to seek refuge in Germany and 
England from a torrent they had not the heart nor 
I chivalry to stem, there remained some few exceptions. 

! A few, like Uouget de I’lsle, the author of the ‘Mar- 
seillaise,’ remained in the mother country, and, indifierent 
to the changes of government which popular feeling had 
brought about, determined to serve their native land, no 
matter by what name the central authority might be 
designated. Among those who did not consult this pre- 
dilection as to whether it was less proper to serve the 
(kmvention than Louis XVJ., was a young noble, by 
name Count Le Roy I^ouis do St Cyr^a designation as 
fitting for the day as would have been Lord King Charles 
St Peter in the iiine of Praise-God^Barebones. In 1792 
all appellations which relished of the old state of things 
ha<l vanished. The w'ord ‘citizen’ bad effaced ‘sir;’ 
and Brutus, Scasvola, Scipio, Eienzi, and oilier names 
celebrated in history, had taken the place of the Jeans 
and Jacques, and especially the Louises, which were held 
in abhorrence. Streets and towns to which Saint was 
aiHr-ed had dropped the handle to their names, while inns 
and trades made prominent by signs had all adopted 
patriotic designations. 

Count Le Roy Louis do St Cyr was a brave and able 
naval ofiicer. By the desertion of all the other nobles, 
who composed almost exclusively the oflicera of the 
navy before the Revolution, ho found himself at iive- 
and - twenty captain of the magnificent frigate Venm^ 
manned by as terrible a crew as ever volunteered to eat 
up the English for their country’s good. He al^ was 
what was called a c»-(fevan€— that is an meauihg an 
ex*noble. AH his subordinates were youi?^ officers who 
had served before Uie mast) Imd who ha& m 
rience than manners, more nautical 1^ ikon 

theoretical education. The French navy was at ^is t^e 
under a strange discipline. The offeers i||K0e 
by the state, but the crew always cotffrin^ dr t^ed^ 
the appointment at their Will. Tfie forem»^ 
petty off cers were hot patriots, wore red eapoi and had 
their Clubs on board, those of tne extreme m 
party being always in the majority. ^ 

Were held on all pointA ooneerniiig tiie Stoloo* The 

amount of tespect to bk 

discussed, as wril sa the amount of obeiiileheO, v 

the oUperioFs weiw thes^and vthou^l wjuie 

in few shipl was itn tourii:M hat iriikn 

to them. : Mofeover, the men freely ask^ ia i^ 

■mfier th^^i^eived)' 4indf;imril'it;;.Wia.Wem i^uied-dbe/. ' 
':dietmef ''eaeept' ih: -cOs^ -'of 

■ jmwtidnyof ■:liOTairs: would::Wi;'aBy ihayc ^ totally 

..diik]!x:§anised:'the serv|oe;'W^'^ariniail^m'!3(ih effcieuoy'of 


CIIAMBEBS^ EDlNBiJBaH JOUliK^X^ 


tli0 but at this zhomwt of brief but mid entbu* 
siasm iU ejects ; were fiercely ever bad. Luckily the 
systtenr^id not outlive the enth^^ 

The* Ihy in the harbour of Brest, tnniergoiiig 
some necessaiy refitting, which promued to occupy a 
month, and Captain St Cyr, whose department thii did 
not esaentiaUy concern, resided ashorey the ifiore wilanglY 
that he was not quite as well as might have been wished, 
young, handsome, elegant in person and manners, the 
ex-noble was, however, sufficiently sensible to adopt alT® 
the habits of the times. It wa%>to his scrupulous ob- 
servance of trifles, and by other qualities, that ho had 
escaped prison and death, although bearing a name 
which was, in tho days of the guillotiiie, a living and 
hourly condonation. But the young man was mild, 
affable, and Unassuming. Brave as a lion on his deck, 
aiid obeyed with' passive respect by his men, he had 
never fuu^t a duei. While his crew had gruff answers 
enough for the newly-raised officers, who spoke their own 
language, and whose manners were their own, they never 
presumed upon the license of the times with St Cyr. 
Several infractions of discipline had been firmly punished 
by him after a trial before a jury of half officers, half 
men, who, led by the calm statement of their captain, 
always decided according to his opinion. But he never 
punished without good cause, and was adored by his men, 
who, if they were licentiously free, were ill-paid and ill- 
fed enough to afford them an excuse for being unruly. • 
On shore the captain was equally clever and iiopular. 
lie lodged with a saddler named Boutard, and even took 
his meals with the family, composed, the father, 
mother, and a very pretty daughter, whose name had 
been chaiL^d from Antoinette to Luorezla. Lucrezia was 
a charming innocence, as the French say, of nineteen — 
sprightly, handsome, good-hearted, and pure-minded. 
Her education had been neglected; but Captain Si Cyr 
was so good-natured, that, for the eighteen months he 
had at long intervals lodged in the house, he had amused 
himself by making up for this deficiency. The family 
adored their lodger, as worthy people always do when 
they have n nice young man under such paternal sway; 
but, despite the republican severity of the times, and the 
undoubted civism of Citizen Boutard, they reverenced 
the noble, and, despite all his advances, had never ven- 
tured on familiarity with him. They delighted in his 
urbanity ; they proclaimed his admirable democratic man- 
ners everywhere ; but they, ouo and all, renienibei'ed the 
distance which society had placed between them only 
twohtyifour months previously. Old Boutard spoke to 
the yoiing man with dogged respect; the Citoyenue or 
Citisseiiess Boutard with affectionate respect; while Lu- 
crezla addressed him always as a being who was too great 
and mighty for familiar intercommumoii. Nothing that 
young St Cyr could do altered this state of things. 
Kvery morning and eveiy afternoon the young officer took 
his bi^kffisi:and dinner vrith his landlord, put Lucrezia 
in the way , of her studies, and then retired to his own. 
The evehing he ope^ partly at a club, and partly at a 
coffeehouw, vrilere he read the news from Paris; now of 
a 4ruly ketnendous . character. Having perused the 
papers, ckatM with the habitual visitors, chiefly naval 
officer^ Rue du Dix AoCit — ^so called 

in loth of August, the date of the 

: cf ^the motr supped with his host’s 

ship werSf^jraorm^ dawn. 
i LeTloy Louis dd St Cyr 

. sat:'.: 'itt.'vtilre :||able:'i'b|..''th» ;Ciit6y,en ■ .vBoutaird . longer than 
■wsttal.^ ■ ile- was, inv a.profoupd '.reverie, 

' ^Pghmsly'’^ The 

old momk knittedr'.: a 'Stocking, 

: .niaiittt^npt..''.itmric'.Vwhloh the' 

and- 

'^^plverSdi.Tt.; kio:. Or 

:^;.'|^|ee-'4ozeu''v|ikh08;;':Whrw/'^W 


' Monsieur le Comte. V said Bout^d; losing 
ai-r of regret at -his favourite pips*- ' . ^ V- 
*1 think you said monsieur and count 1* obSeryw^St . 

Cyr with good-natured irony. : ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

‘ I beg pardon, Citoyeii Capitaine ; but why do yeif 
joke with me?’ 

’Citizen Boutanl, or rather Papa Bou^rd; 1 am so 
much in earnest, that if you wontohave me, I shall use 
the right which the law gives mq; and taking yrour 
Slaughter by the hand, ask toe justice to unite. lifl. , 
all joking apart, my dear friend, I love your chiid> if 
sho can find it in her heart to take me, and you to ' 
permit our union, this will bo the happiest day of luy 
life.’ ' , , 

‘But Monsieur le Comte, this is impossible I Your 

rank, your family, your * 

‘Ta, la, la!’ cried Captain St Cyr, stopping the be- 
wildered saddler : ‘ why, you are talking treason by the 
yard. Recollect that we are under a Republic, that all 
distinctions are abolished, and that to say what you have 
just said in public would cost you your head I' 

* But, wife,’ said Boutard more astonished than ever, 

* do 1 hear aright ? Is it possible ? And you, child ? ’ 

The Citoyenne Boutard made no reply, being too much 
astonished to speak ; while Lucrezia bowed her head 
almost to the table, as if wiping away the blots on her 
paper. 

‘ dear friend/ continued St Cyr, ‘ yes or no 1 * 

‘ Y cs, yes ! proud and happy father that I am ! But: 
speak, child : it is for you to answer.’ 

‘ I have always been an obedient daughter/ said 
Lucrezia in a low and almost inaudible tone. 

‘That is not enough,* said the honest saddler more 
calndy. ‘ I married your mother because she loved me, 
and because she wished it, I hope, as much as I did; and 
we have never repented. My daughter-r-my only chi 
shall not marry to please her father. Speak, girl; am I 
to refuse? 1 am ready, though a wish I never dared to - 
hope for can now be realised.* 

‘ Speak, Lucrezia?’ put in tho captain humbly. 

‘ I never ventured — I couldn’t hope,* said the daughter, 
sobbing in her mother’s arms; >•' but 1 should have died 
if the captain had married any one else.* 

This answer of the agitated girl satisfied all parties. 
The naval officer was enraptured, the |Uiren^ delighted; 
and Lucrezia — who had never suBpccicd the long- 
cherished passion of the young count, but who, seeing 
him eveiy day, had unconsciously entwined her heart 
round his existence — was painfully happy, so much had 
the scene token her by surprise. 

It was late when the captain went to his coffee-house, 
which he found full. The end of the ex-king’s trial was 
approaching, and the public mind had been worked up 
to a perfect frenzy of excitement. The Paris papers of 
tho day were actually fought for by the . eager cj[iiid- 
imncB. The captain took his seat in a comer; Keard 
all the reports of the day, and then entered into con- 
vertaiion with some of his friends^ While talking, he 
noticed a young man-^a provision-iueichant of his oWn 
strect-r^advance towards him with some COin^hions in 
loud conversation. Marcus Brutus Canchard was one of 
the followers of Marat, and president of the Cordeliers 
Club at Brest. More from mad and frenzied ardour than : 
cruelty, ho denounced all suspicious persons with eager : : 
and furious haste, and had sent many a^lctiur to the 
scaffold* Ills influence with the mob was 
though more moderate people weto in the majority, 
dint of^ energy and loud talking the minority was 
rally master. . .Marcus " '.'aspired to "the-. hahd'.oC''liucrer||^^ 

' aadvthough .always-Fepelled'^by the yoixhg ! 

''Upon.’’ ’SuecesB. .'..as^' 'Certain/' .: The'" 'imprudent' 

: .Boutard ’ had-.' himself undeceived .him'i': ' 

;protlsion;-;m'ercbant'..'.we]}t.' i'U.vsctttuh^'Of 
keiMdiemus';.ahd''' base-' sdieinedn 
./ ^Iiaiit',.:heard^^-.€itizen;vPeUiii^ 

' hMequb ■ 
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•All l-HnU J* cried moet of the persons in the<ra/'^. 

^ I And what sayest thou, ci^itaiii 1 ’ continued Cauchard« 

tThat ihe exceileut citoyenne cannut, and will not, 
the part which requires a holder and more 
liaerieiuMkL actress/ 

^ * Dost hear the ariatoc 9 * cried Marcus with fUry. • lie 
thihhe the youit;; lady too delicate to do honour to the 
Itepuldie/ “ 

* Not to serve the^Eenublio as a good daughter and an 
agceJlent wife, but too delicate to be made the 8u])je(‘t 

a ooiree*hous6 quarroU* 

And the captain quietly loft the place. Two hours 
later, he was arrested under the teniblo accusation of 
being a suspected person, which in most cases was eqtii- 
talent to condemnation to death. 

Marcus Brutus Oauchard was a member of the terrible 
tribunal which at Brest decided on the iitnoss of its in- 
habitants for the guillotine or for liberty; aTid the veiy 
next morning the naval captain was brought heloio the 
bench of judges, the denouncer sitting apart to guide the 
process. 'The captain was calm and firm, tluoigh pale 
with having passed a sleepless night. Jlis colour soon 
camei however, when he saw hi^ beloved Liiorezia, her 
father ahd mother, among tho dense crowd which filled 
the large hall. M'he judges wore seven, and sat at a 
greendiaize table, Marcus being behind them. 'J'hc public 
accuser stood at one cud, the prisoner at the uthor. A 
doxen gensdarmos kept order. 

* Prisoner, • said one uf the judges, * thou art accused 
of being an ox-noble, tlie son of a duke and duchess.’ 

’Citisea President, T didi/t choose iny father and 
mother.’ 

The aVidience laughed. The Gapinin was a clever man : 
ho knew very well that in that tiirio of popular omni- 
potence he must speak to the populecc: they were his 
real judges. 

‘Thy observation is corri'ct, citizen; but except rotniii- 
Ing thy pay as an olhcer, what proof of chisiii and devo- 
tion to the licpuhlic hast thou given i’ 

* I have ofPcitid my awoiri to my country; and to prove 
my contempt for the rank you make a crime, 1 was 
yesterday accepted as tho hubbaiul of hucrc/ia Boutard^ 
the lovely daughter uf an honest, hard-working citizen.’ 

The audience murmured their applause, Marcus ground 
his teeth, and the judges looked puzzled, 

‘ Vety proper obne^tion ot pride,’ continued the Judge, 
after being rofroahed by Marcus. ‘ But thou wilt not 
deny that thou art called Is Iloy Louis de St Cyr 

* Certainly not.’ 

* Ah, ha !’ said the president with a look of triumph, 
while many ot tho crowd growled forth flicir dislike, 
‘ thou insultesi the nation by such a name ! ’ 

* 1 didn’t give inyself these names.’ 

•But thou wilt not deny, prisoner, that the nation 
having abolished the title Le Hoy (old spelling of Le 
Roi), thou art guilty of insult in presonmg it in thy 
name/ 

‘ Citoyen, the truth of thy obseri ation is as plain as 
thy wisdom. Henceforth I suppress tho king.’ 

The audience grinned good-humouredly. The judgos 
looked anm. 

* But, oitfxon*^aud 1 recornmond thco to be respectful 

thou abolishest tho king, thou preservest tho hated 
name of l^ouis, abhoried by all Frenohnicn.’ 

* Wh^r hated t ’ said the captain, smothering his indig- 
nati^ni for he respected the misfortunes of Louis XVL 
while adhering to the government of his enemies. 

* Why hated r thundered the delighted judge ; ^be- 
cause it is the name of a tyrant now being tried for his 
crimes.* 

* Thou speakest of the Citoyea Copet/ observed the 
naval officer, adopting the popular style. 

* Still, * cried the president, annoyed by another general 
grm» • it Is the name he once went by.* 

* Let us then consider it iupri'omed, Jue Roy Louis 
gt^ne, T remain with an earitr nanse.* 

AJtriSoner/ eontmued the judge, agaiii prompted by 


* We wont quarrel about particles, Citizen President*; 
I suppress the d4/ Applause greeted this sally. 

‘ But the St Cyri* cried the judge. ‘Are not jmints 
aboiishod also ? ’ 


‘ Ma foi / I don’t know/ replied the captain, • not 
having the honour of these g^tlemeu’s iicquamiancc, 
except it bo bt Barbe (the imwder magazine). But 1 cut 
off the St, and lemain tho Citizen C'yr/ 

Cyr is an epithet of royalty/ (Ch/r and jifro aw pro- 
nounced tho same in F*^nch.) 

‘ T.iet us then abolish the Cyr/ said tho officer quietly, 
and I remain (*n])tain nothing, or— stay --1 inuut ha\u a 
name, and 1 can’t think of borrowing one. Henceforth, 
Citizen J’roisident, I take and assume tho name of Cap- 
tain Chose.* 

Iloiirsof laughter, inextinguishable, tumultuous, greeted 
this assumption of the name of Captain Thingamy or 
Thingumbob, the only translation of Captain Chose in 
KiigUsh; and the judges saw that tho populace had given 
their verdict, which they dared not impiigu. Still the 
irate and vindictive Marcus determined on one last eitoit, 
and the president became his organ. 

* Prisoner, certainly the name of (’aptaiii Chose, the 
afTiauced husband of the Citoyenno Boutard, is civic 
enough; but 1 have one more crime to uccn-tc fhoc of; 
thou ait the captain of a fine frijpnte, christened by tho 
batollites of tho monaiehy the Venus. Why hast thou 
not adopted some iiion* patrintio epithet ( * 

‘ Citizen President, f found my frigate with this name, 
and with a figure-head repmseuting the celebnited lady 
in queistion. liul I how to thy objection, Citizen Picni- 
deiil, and taking into consideration the wtiiits of tim 
timet, and the peculiar hahilimetiis of the ao-ealh'd god- 
dess, i give notice that Captain Chose Is heiiccfoith com- 
mander of the 

Tho delight ot the crowd was iidcnso. ‘ Vi\e le Capi- 
taiiie Chose!’ *Yno la lUpubliquo!’ *Vne la Bello 
Sans-culottes t ’ i oared the hoarse voices of the jteojde, and 
in five mimites moie tho naval officei wsis eaiiied awii^ in 
triumph. Tho sailor’s joke about Venus’s want of piin- 
taloons, and the happy application of the popular epithet 
assumed by all extra* warm patriots, excited frenzied 
enthusiasm, and the chairing only ended at the town- 
hall, where the despotic Init good-humoured populace 
insisted the marriage should take place that duy, and nt 
once. The escape of the cool and self-possessed captain 
was too rare and happy an occurrence not to silence all 
8cra]iles, and in two hours nioio the xnarringe was cele- 
brated, being secretly periornicd over again by a priest. 
The minister of marine, infoiined of the event, sent a 
brevet of commander— equal to our post-captain, 1 be- 
lieve— to ('apfcain Chose, and the name lemnined. Under 
tho Kmpiio the naval officer retired to the wreck of his 
estates with his wife, while at tho Hostoration, offended ut 
remarks made about the original rank of his spouse, he 
never resumed his titles. He proudly preserved his name 
legalised under the Republic, and which, though not very 
‘Common, is yet frequently to bo found. A happy mar- 
riago Marcus Oauchard made that day, and all Breit 
long remembered Captain Thingamy of the Sans-culottes. 

TIIK GOTHA ALMANAC. 

MopUkn historians, |ioliiicianSf and newspaper editors, 
owe a thousand obligations to a compact t)oeket<aiiimal, 
which has been printed on4 published for the last eighty- 
seven ycaVs ill Frinee Albert’s birthplace. For its size 
—(it is only about 5 Inches by 4 ; and though it epptalns 
some 800 p^s, if not inoonveiiiefltly thioli)— rise * Al- 
inanaeh de Gotha* is one of iho most remarvablo perio- 
dicals extant. But being a calendar of Hates and nations, 
the volume for 1850, reoontly imported, Is made more 
remarkablk than most of its pedeeshsors, ifrom the 
changes In prineSpalitles and empires whiob the past year 
has produced. I'hls is in some attested by tho 

^trieen densely-printed pages of ^ ceMWons et edanm- 
ineafs/ oeeasioned by events whioh iodh plsoe while the 
edition wee passing thiough the press. 




. Thq Almatiaoh do Gotba brii^ the political* aUtii- 
tical, and Ju^tosiciil geography world in gen^ 

xal down to the lateat date* Immediately succeeding the 
usual Monthly calendar is a genealogy of each 
soveroi|n, with a list of hb living relations. Then comes 
a catalogue of such offshoots of royalty in every part of 
Europe as are not regnaut^together with ihelr coUatlrals, 
So that if you wish to hnd out the precise degree of don- 
Baiiguiuity enjoyed hy the reinoteet; cousin to royalty, thi^^ 


various possessions. 

The next departmeut-^the annuaire diphntaiiqtie — oii- 
ables the inquirer to learn the name of overy prominent 
governmental eraployd not only in Europe, biit in both the 
Americas. It ranges in alphabetical order of each nation 
all the ministers of the principal European and Ameri- 
can* and some of the Asiatic states, together with the 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents. The statistical par- 
ticulars are extremely comprehensive : no words are lost ; 
but every detail which the diplomatist or politician may 
wish to learn at a glance is cleverly compressed. Not 
only are the boundaries, extent, dependencies, &c. 
of every kingdom and principality marked down from 
the latest treaties, but the population of each is 
eimmcjated from the most recent censuses. Where the 
representative system exists* the proportion of represen- 
tatives to the people is also computed. The regal, diplo- 
matic, military, and imval expenditure, with the amount 
of debt, funded or unfunded, and interest i>ayable thereon, 
is, moreover, set in each instance against the revenues. ' 

The slippery condition of the political world has erb 
dently put the editor’s ingenuity to a severe test, and we 
cannot but admire the skill with which he has conquered 
the difficulty. Lost a dynasty should be changed, a 
ministry overturned, or a parliament abolished while his 
printers are at werk-r-and thus falsify his labours when 
but just consummated—ho has put a date to each page: 
so that he only holds himself responsible for the state of 

I things he sets down at these precise * presents.’ Indeed 
he is so particular on this point, that he tells us in the 
preface the exact time his work occupied in being printed. 
‘ The impression,’ he says, ’commenced on the 9th of 
July, and ended on the 20th September.* For his state- 
ments respecting principalities and powers between those 
dates he pledges Iris reputation; but will not answer for 
the future, nor even for what may happen while his 
sheets are drying. To show what mighty changes were 
in progress while that simple process was in operation, 
it is only needful to refer to the copious ‘ additions,’ 
Even in this the editor has not been able to overtake the 
existence of the newly -erected sable ’empire’ of Hayti. 

Thei-e is, however, a more sweeping perplexity which 
the painstaking editor has had to grapple with, it being 
one involving a yital principle. The Almanach de Gotha, 
it will ^ readily inierred, has ever been a right royal 
publication : its very life-blood has been infused into it 
by kings and priiices. Indeed its earliest numbers con- 
tained wiarcely anything mewe tlmn a list of the reigning 
houses ill Europe, the birthdays of kings and queens, the 
dates of thejr accession and their lineage. Conceive, then, 
the hesitation and distaste with which the chronicler of 
kings must have been obliged at last to admit into his 
gazetteer-— a lepub^q.^^ p in: the ease of Switsierland 
^\vhich has itt special d^tclepiions}, the v^^ name bf Such 
-a form of iwss beep necessarily igiiored by this 

regal j^idL .untid. the preseikt 'to leave, out France 
was pf bburi^ in 

that the,, m this book 

iihe«r»oefbl man- 

imr m wk^ i&ortant hiatus. 

" '.of titles, 

of thp ^biljty, h^^ h#ti: deddedliy most rbcent : 

reyoidtioinn France 

vtleitt'^:^,;aij'.areh;pwentb^ 

; t hitye;v'i:Pl^wdv.''in'''4h^^ the-^ 

' 'il|eg|)dod9'Fre0eh:ifi^illei wlW 


certain titleis* bnt can it destroy the historio impe 
efface the noble remmlioances which the heritors of thbSe : : 
names preserve and call up I I doubt it.* With itldt 
flattering unction, th© author— following thd rule, 
whenever a concession is <H>ntemplatedr It ; sheuld^ 
yielded graceflilly and unreservedlyTi^ha^ adcfh*i: ik. 
present year’s labours with a portihit of the prwidei^ifljf 
ihe^ French republic; but, like Mr^nry ■ in--.y' 

Juliet,’ in order * to have the law bn his sid^thb^uoiii 
Jne paragraphs of the constitution^by 
sident and vice-president are elected* '' 

are those of the young Emperor of Austria 
Joseph), Marshal Hadetzky, Alexandra, Grand 
of Itussia, and the king of ifolland. ' .vf ,S 

Having admitted the principle of republics in gencitaj;; t 
the compiler has patronised those of America, North: abd 
South, with copious notices; and which, by the law of ■ 
alphabetical anungemerit, take precedence, and stand 
first in the anuitaire dijplomatiqtte. This rule has not 
been* however, inflexible, as we shall presently sec. , ^ 
From the causes we have adverted to, the noveltlea in 
this edition of the annuaire arc more striking 

than in any former volume. Out of the maze intb which 
the revolution in Italy has tangled the numerO^g states 
of that country, the editor has managed to define and apV 
portion them to their various owners with pralitewoiihy 


which has put a now political face on that country, 
rendered the stereotypes of the fonner almanacs quite 
useless* and the article in the present volume is as en- 
tirely new as if Switzerland had been a country just dis- 
covered. The clofsing portion of the almanac is a chronicle 
of the principal events which have transpired iff' various- 
parts of the globe from July HUH to the end of June 
1H4.0. This annual register, though compact rather than 

complete, will be found useful for reference. 

TW history of the Almanach de Gotha* since its first 
publication in 1763* involves some curious circumstances. 
As we have already mentioned* at first it was so eops- 
pletely a court calendar for Europe^ that in 1792 it 
declined to admit the existence of the Prendi Hepublic;. 
and continued year after year to print, immediately under 
the head * France,’ Louis XVII. as the reignirig monarch. 
The moment, however, Napoleon, became right i‘oyal, and, 
by being proclaimed Emperor, qualified himself for a 
place in its pages, he figured in them, together with; hb 
whole family, down to his remotest cousins. So ifnpbjfigff t ■ 
an engine of public opinion did this conqueror deem tJia'i 
little Gotha annual, that when French dominion, ati ■ 
tempted to force the French language into the literatjuf^ ;: 
and law of Germany, it succeeded in putting this work ' 
into a French dress; in which, from expediency, it has 
ever 8,ince remained. Previously it had been issued solely i 
in the German language. It was then that statist!^ ) 
and the diplomatic lists were first registered by the opm- 
mand of Napoleon, who almost became its editmr; for he 
exercised a stringent supervision over the printelNi.: In 
IHOH an edition had just been worked off, when a body 
of French gensdarmea entered the office, atid Without eon- 
descending to give a word of expiration, destroyed the 
whole impression. The editor trembled, submitted^ and 
hurried off to Paris, There he learned his offence— which 
was, simply, that in obedience to the same alphabetical law 
which has induced him thlsyear to uiheie in kingdoms and 
principalities of ancient date with a young TepiiWic* ho 
had opened the Saxon-Eiimst line of German prmoes witli : 
Anhalt, while the Emperor Napoleon— rby that time 
tector of the Hhenieh; Coiifederatiou’ — msisted on being 
placed at the head of the Ehine nobles; that, in fa^ 
alphabet should, by his express command, 

^.N.*':To insuPe these- .orders being .oaiTied..ottti.''thi|.:ffdS|tt 
for that year.' wasi'ieprinted" .in.: PariSr.''.' 

- perial ' editor ’..revised ';:the P'roof-sMtS':uf .- 
bore" .1.8 .hot :state4l;.:''bu't certam'';iiie;t|d£i||| 
of Jhd;;Alj»«»ach-: :de-. Gotha.C.ie^:Wtt^© 
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tli^ powdr of Boaaparfei;}, these chrooioles weije almost 
. e^elttsivelj occUpie^^ with his deeds, and with, the triumphs 
l^s Portraits of his .relaiiyes adorn 

V ovoiy imntbor to the exclusion of most others. 

^ At the restoration of the Bourbons, howeyer, the editor 
--r'Onde more installed at Odtha-^tpbk coura^, and ven- 
.. tnred a portrait of tho prinoe’-regent of hlngland; but it 
; was xvot till after tbs battle of Waterloo, und the total 
overthrow of his e^tor-iu.chief, that he dared to ine| 
tioh the previous victories of the Allies, which he at la 
acknowledged veiy handsomely in a historical 
From that time the Altnanach de Gotha has rapidly 
augmented in bulk, hut in a far less proportion than it 
has increased in utility; and it may now bo regarded as 
the most complete register of the kind in existence. 

ARGUMENTUM Al> I'EMINAM. 

And, young ladies, permit me to address a few words to 
you : let me appeal to you, and invoke your assistance in 
this holy cause. Your iuiluonco with the ruder sex is con- 
fessedly great, and it ought to bo so. Oh, do exert that 
indueneo for good! Let each of you this night become, 
as It s^ore, a FathervCliiniquy or a Father Matthew for the 
cause. the pledge ere you part with your 
escort ihlS night ; give the youth of your choice your 
utHm(xttt.7Hf that he must either resign you or his bottle. 
(Cheers.) He dares not refuse you ; and if he did, he must 
be a dolt and a dotard, and not worth picking out of the 
gutter. (Cheers.) IRMiat ! — prefer a grog-bottle to a pretty 
maid.^ Monstrous! Impossible! Young ladies, let me 
ask you, would you permit the (>crfuine of your ambrosial 
Ups to be mingled and contaminated with the odious 
fuihes of the taproom (Cheers.) Would you actually 
euffer your dear delicate checks (don’t blush, 1 did not 
say lins) to be touched by lips which left their last im- 
pression on the grog- glass? Out upon the thought: I 
am stirc you would not. Oh, then, I beseech you, if any 
of you here have — and I doubt not there arc many of those 
ini ^jour company to-night in whom you feel more than a 
ocm&iiiiOn inteiestr-urgo them to renounce tippling ; pledge 
tlicm to teetotaiism, ere you pledge yourselves to them. 
It is vour only safeguard against the dire calamity of 
becoming that worst of wretches, the drunkard's wife. — 
Sp^t ai a Ji^habife CcUhratian in CoohviUe^ Aimrkcut, 

nrASHIKO LIQUOR. 

A corespondent, who calls himself the * Washerw^'mnii’s 
Friend’ ssys—* There is now washing liquor sold m Shef- 
]d«td at. tho must extortionate price, beautifully labelled;* 
but |br the benedt of washerwomen, who are generally the 
really deserving poor, we will impart the wonderful secret, 
;pddx%:lias been obtained from head-quarters; namely, Mr 
i Wolvetrees: — 1 lb. of soda, | lb. of lime, and ^ lb, of soap. 

: ^6; soda and soap arc boili^ together, and the lime alone, 
two quarts of water; and then, after being boiled, arc 
At required. This recipe can be as well inanafac- 
tnimd by a |mor washerwoman as by a scientific chemist.— 
JJpRrjml l^mdMird. [Our lady readers will thank us for the 
following still more distinot recipe: — Dissolve ^ lb. of lime 
i:in. bolihig water, sirsining twice through a llanuel bag;. 

; dissolve sepai^ioly j lb. of brown soap and ^ lb. of soda — 
;bail the t^^^ together. Put 6 gallons of water in boiler, 
ahd^ when boiling, add the mixture. The linens, which 
mtiit' have been ;8tce|)ed in cold water for twelve hours, 

! rubbed with soap, and put into 

tW llmilerf w^ boil, for thirty-fivo minutes. 

! then drawn (the liquor being presorvod, as it can 

be, hfed tliree in a tub, and olear boiling 

. them out, rinso them well 

and they are ready for drying. By this 
twc^tMrds of the ordinal^ labour of washing is 
saved; with entirely; the clothes 

. are 'miich are jess worn than ; by the ordinary 

mode of wash W and thn ihlxtnre in noway damages 
■ the ihhric. -of .•'anubydn'oe , 

; and dlsbOmfojrt, ^ thei Wto wHi, by the use of 

vihis mixture, come, w« ain; af«utna; to bo ironed; am^ 
the ..'things ;.fhat .w^. ... 

■■■ M. ■■ ■ ■- '0,^ • 
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man’s life, commencing at the same age, for L.d3r How 
many working-men arc there who, to the great benefit of 
their physical health, might give up these indulgencos, and 
secure the great l>enefiti we have indicated for thesr fami- 
lies? Is It not wortliy of a great effort on their part to 
throw up a Inirricade against the future want and misery 
thatemay otherwise oycrwhclm them P For it is an appal- 
ling fact, that the death of every thousand heads of fami- 
lies leaves at least four thousand women and children in 
l>ovorty, unless some such provision as that wo are now 
pointing out has been previously secured . — Newspaper 
paragraph. ,, 


TO-DAY. 

Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 

And only those look hack 
Whoso wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a ahamoloss truck ; 

I cannot Join in mourning time 
For ever passed away— 

For whilst 1 look on Nature's book 
I’m thankful for to>day I 

The trees arc still as fresli and green 
As ever branches, were. 

And still, in primal vigour seen, 

They wave their arms in air ; 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye. 

Whose burden, as they glide along. 

Is, * God is here to-day ! ’ 
o 

There’s not a bird iipon the bough, 

Or leaf upon the tree, 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me : 

Tlie bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can ohaso disease away, 

A.nd shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 

And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more the days of yore. 

But raise a thankful voice : 

That tell us, though the world wore fair 
In years removed for aye, 

Tlie earth and sky, and sea and air, 

As lovely are to-day. 

Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the hoy t 
The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away, 

But man beliolds majestic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 

Oh ye wliosc eyes upbraiding rise, 

Fronomiclng fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust— 

Discard a false unmanly thrall, 

Nor bwn so weak a sway, 

But hope in Him who gave you all, 

And thank Him for to-day ! 

CHAHLES WlI.TON. 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

IIOATINO IN THE ALTENFIOKl). 

Preparations for our boating excursion being at length 
; completed, Ave set out at nine in the morning of the 
! Slst July. We had a stout boat of considerable size, 
with three approved men, the chief of whom, Soni 
by name, could speak a little English. A box of pro- 
I ■ visions had been arranged by our kind friend Mr WiU 
; son, of the Kaafiord store. T carried various scientific 
instruments, and iny young companion took his gun in 
tlie hope of a little ptarmigan-shooting. We had skins 
and other ni)pliancea to nmke the rear part of the boat 
comfortable ; but I afterwards found that I had reckoned 
: somewhat too lightly on the cliaiiccs of the climate, 
i thougli the deficiency was rectified by friends on the 
; w'ay. The weather was now again cairn and extremely 
i warm, insomuch that, during the middle of the day, I 
. found other integument than my linen blouse quite 
I i unnecessary. 

Once more, then, upon the fiord, and now for a longer 
I excursion, for it was my drrsign to explore the ter- 
i races of erosion throughout the fifty miles of straits and 
j bays intervening between Kaafiord and Hammerfest. A 
; little Avay past Oskarnaes, where new’ ground began to 
j come under observation, I found the slate rocks over- 
I laid with a crystalline limestone, w’hich at one place 
I dipped into the sea in a vertical clifiT, enclosing masses 
i of the slate. It was curious to observe all the included 
masses near the sea smoothed and scratched, while 
the including rock W'as rough, and w'orn away in con- 
sequence of weathering. In this place, where the 
Kaafiord valley may he said to open up into a wide 
space, these markings arc as well impressed ns in the 
higher and narrower parts, wdiere one might expect 
the glacier to be more confined, and consequently more 
energetic. This spot, in short, appears merely as a 
part of a trough which had extended much farther 
seaward, with the same markings on its surface. One 
can scarcely, on seeing such things, resist the impres- 
sion tliat the relative level of sea and land has not only 
at one time been much higher, hut tlmt at another it 
has been much lower, than at present, allowing ice to 
descend into hollows in the frame of the land far below 
the present sea-level ; for, as is we’ll known, ice cannot 
descend far into the ocean, but always, on meeting that 
element, floats a^ay in masses upon its bosom. 

Leaving the recesses of Storvig, Melsvig, and Talvig 
for subsequent examination, we moved directly on for 
the part of - the fiord where the terraces of erosion com- 
mence. By a terrace of erosmii, it ^ill he reihembered, 
is meant a ht^lzohtal cut in forehead pf the moun- 
tainous ooast^a meohanioal B^iou made by the sea in 
the hifl-f^, and indicating, by its height |^ve tide, 
the shift of relative level of sea and land which hiw 



taken place since it was formed. In most rocky coasts j 
there is a beach formed, with a cHlT ri.sing more or less ! 
abruptly from it, and this beach would become a ter- 
race of erosion if the land were to rise twenty feet or 
more out of the Avatcr. Su(!h objects are not very com- 
mon ; but I had seen examples on the coasts during the 
late steamer voyage, and I AA-as now about to visit some 
which may fairly be considered as amongst the most 
remarkable in the Avorld. 

Tlie monotony of our day’s voyage was only broken 
by a landing Avhich Ave were tempted to make in a 
recess of the coast, where we observed a few huts, and 
expected to find population. It proved to be only a sta- 
tion where men live temporarily wliile drying their fish. 
AVe found frames erectcMl, Avith horizontally -disposed 
poles, all covered over Avith split fish in the process of 
drying ; but no human being appeared on the ground, 
either to protect this property or to encroach upon it: 
the huts were closed, and the grass growing up to the 
very doors; all Avas a gray solitude, only speaking of 
man as an occasional visitant. Leaving the boatmen to 
take their dinner on the beach, we adA^anced up tlie side 
of a liigh short valley AA’hicli falls back into the coun- 
try. We found a wild rude scene of mingled copse and 
^morass, together with spots of eucli luxuriant herbage, j 
that I Avondered there Avas no small farmer making use I 
of it for Ills flocks. It seemed a portion of the earth ! 
which had yet hardly fallen under the condition of pro- ; 
perty. j 

The coast on our right — that is, towards tlie east — ; 
consisted of an alternation of deep recesses, bearing 
various names as fiords, and bold promontories. In the i 
afternoon, after roAviiig upvrards of twenty miles, Ave i 
began to approach Komagfiord, wliere wc designed to I 
spend the iiigiit. The washed, shattered coast here 
presents remarkable disturbances of the slate strata, 
with curious interjections, veinings, and contortions. 
Many blocks appear, lying on the slate, of totally diffe- j 
rent kinds of rock, and therefore presumably brought j 
from a distance. By and by terraces begin to appear, j 
with many of these travelled blocks reposing on them. 
Such stones speak, and tlie tale \A’hich they tell is as 
truthful, perhaps more truthful, than most of those 
narrated in black and white. 

At length, at an early hour of the evening, we turned 
into a comparativ’ely small, but sheltered and almost 
land-locked recess, Avliere we first see palings along the 
green hill-sidea, indicating pastoral farming, and tfien a ; 
neat house seoted a little way back from the aUore, 
with n number of smaller buildings scatteted hear it, 
including one which advances as a wharf into the sea. 
That pretty red and yellow mansiofl,: so Hanf, with iU 
clean dhnity window-cuttainsj, and a littli garden' in 
front, is the kiopnianVhc^se It H«s a 

small porch in the centre, with a wooden esplanade and 
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a $hdrt flight of steps descending on either* hand. A 
loOd-lboking man* in the prime of life, leans orer the 
tail at the sfharf to receive us hs we land. We art 
met hy him with a few conrteous words in ISnglish ; wo 
^sent Mr Thomas's lettOf Of reOoiHmendation for Mr 
Biicli* the kiopman, who prtsently appeart, a bulkier 
and older man, of^remarkably open genial cotintenapoc, 
reminding me much of Cowper's description, though* 
not exactly true as fat as dress is concerned--^ 

* An honest man, closo-bnttoned to the chin, 

Broadcloth vrlthout, and a Tv’nrm heart within.' 

He meets us with welcome, and we are speedily con- 
ducted, with our baggage, to the house, a few steps 
from tile shore, where we are at once introduced into a 
clean parlour, adorned with family portraitures and some 
of the favourite prints of Sweden and Norway, parti- 
cularly the never-absent royal family. Mr Biich, how- 
ever, does not speak any language besides his own. He 
only looks the welcome he feels. His wife presently ap- 
pears, a pleasantdooking matron ; likewise his daughter 
and sole child, whom wo by and by discover to be the 
wife of the younger man. Two or three little children, 
too, the-offspring of the young couple, make their way 
into the room to see those extraordinary beings the 
Bnglish strangers. The younger man, Mr Fantroni, 
knowing a good deal of English, we speedily, through 
that channel, become acquainted with the whole of 
this amiable family, from whom I was eventually to 
receive a greater amount of kindness than it almost i 
ever was iny lot to experience from strangers. We 
desired of course to be cousidcred as travellers taking 
advantage in all courtesy of the obligation under wduclt 
the kiopnian lies to receive such persons into his house $ 
but it will be found that we could not induce our kind 
hosts to regard us in that light. The family seemed 
to be in very comfortable circumstances, and the union 
in which the three generations lived together was beau- 
tiful to contemplate. I shall not soon, 1 tiust, forget 
the kiopman's house of Komagflord. 

After the refreshment of tea— for we had taken a 
good lunch at sea — we went out to examine the neigh- 
bouring grounds, and soon a.scertained that a terrace of 
detrital matter and blocks goes entirely round the little 
valley, at the height of about G4 feet above the sea. 
Walking along it round the angle which divides the 
flord from the open sea in Yarg Sund, we find it become 
a terrace of erosion on the rough coast there, with huge 
blocks everywhere encumbering its surface — blocks of 
fortign rock. Mr Eantrom obligingly went along with 
us over this ground, and seemed glad when I could em- 
ploy him in bolding the levelling staff for a few minutes. 
We soon found him a very sensible well-informed man, 
though geology and geodesy were new ideas to his mind. 

The latter part of the evening proved extremely 
and we were tempted to take seats on the 
eii^ana^ la fron of the door, to enjoy the cool but 
still balmy air» a delightful refreshment after the heat 
^ the day.^ ^ lay like glass below our 

moored in the entrance ; 
the beyond the Sound rose dm into 

bright bltie yet acarcely 

taed. ifr Buck sat dem with long pipe* emitting 
; dp^pite pudTs of smpWi^d ^ht^c^^ to his 

j ; and grahdokiidrtiit l^he bdstle of Mrs Bach 

; ; AU besides was gi calm as liatnrt 

.to do, 

hdng ont my flute, and 

play a few airs, provided it should be agreeable to all 
iirtsent This lieing cordially assented to, I proceeded 
to introduce tlie mtislc of my native cotmtry^to these 
simple-hearted NorwegianSi. The scenery and time 
seffined to give magic to what might otherwise perhaps 
have proved of very little interest; And finding my 
audience give unequivocal tokens of being pleased with 
my performance, 1 was induced to go on from one tune 
to another for fully an hour. It WAs cutlous to think 
of my audience hearing for the first time strains which 
are an inheritance of the heart to every Scottishman 
from his earliest sense— to myself, for instance, since 
three years old — and to reflect on some of our national 
favourites, as the ‘ Flowers of the Forest,' ‘ Loch Erroch 
Side,* and the ‘Sliepherd’s Wife,’ now floating over 
the unwonted ground of a Norwegian fiord. With each 
air, in general, the idea of sonie home friend, with whom 
it is a favourite* was associated. There was scarcely 
one which did not take ray mind back to some scene 
endeared by domestic afiection, or the love which, in 
common with every Scot, I cherish for the classic haunts 
of my native land. It was deeply interesting now to 
summon up all these associations in succession, in the 
presence of an alien family who could know nothing 
of them, and to whom it would have been in vain to 
explain thety, but who, from that very incapability of 
sympathy, made them in the existing circumstances 
fall only the more touchingly and penetratingly into 
my own spirit. 

Next morning rose bright and beautiful, and M'e were 
early astir to walk round the valley, the features of 
which, however, I shall describe afterwards. About 
eleven in the forenoon we left our kind hosts, with a 
promise to return to them in the course of a few da.vs. 
Being here close to the commencement of the terraces 
of erosion, I was loath to defer any longer seeing them. 

I proposed, however, to go at once, if possible, to Ham- 
merfest, the far extremity of our proposed course, and 
then to return at such stages as might be thought con- 
venient, Yarg Sund, into which we now turned, 
bounded by the mainland on the right, and the island of 
Seiland on the left, is, in respect of its breadth and the 
scenery of its coasts, though scarcely in its roughness, 
much like the line of the Great Glen in Inverness-shire, 
where it is filled up with Loch Oich or Loch Lochy. 
We soon come to observe on the hill-faces at no great 
elevation two lines apparently parallel with each other, 
and with the sea -surface. They are equally conspi- 
cuous on rough protuberant mountains, and in softer 
and grassier recesses; but in the latter they are ob- 
served to be only indentations in the receding Slopes, 
while in other places they are deep incisions in the 
cliffy rocks. About nine miles on from Komaj^ord 
there is a pcciiliarly bold mountain-face projecting a 
little into the Sound, and bearing the name pf Quoen- 
klubb. AU along this rock the two lines are deeply 
marked. So Are they in some pArts of a recess Opposite 
called Olderfiord. far flotn dubious are these mark- 

ings, that at Olderfiord we can quite well distinguish 
the two lines of Qinenklubb, ihot^h the BCuhfl is there 
not much less wide th|in the Firth ^ Forth kt Grahton, 
or about four English miles. 

Landing at Old^tflord, ! ekeettk^ i ^ 
the green sfopes, thuch to the aitdnilhlhistit of A group 
of fishing QusenS Who MVA W ihe 

upper Une was 1$6’47 Mt 

day* Two lower lines appeM Ch the pWi delta, one 

at ^e, the ether at 65 feet; there bCtn^ h^^ 

the sllghtnesi of the i^tweeh 
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tlicuu I then cxosBed to a aimiUr recesa called Saraby* 
close to Qutenklubb, and landed on a beautiful beach of 
pebbles ^lid tihClls, underneath a green pastoral slope, 
on whiclLwere seVeftil Lap huts. Tho two lines cross 
the greet! sloping ground, and go on nt the same levels 
as deep seams in the rough mountain. I found she 
lower line formed in the latter situation by a mere 
sliattcriog of the cliff, and a wearing of it out in slight 
hollows ; but the upper one presented a broad ledge cut 
in the upturned tlate strata, and backed by a tall ver- 
tical cliff. This ledge was in som^laces almost like a 
floor, being only rendered slightly unequal by the ridges 
of unusually hard strata starting up above the general 
level. At one place it was not less than fifty single 
paces broad — a most impressive illustration of the power 
of the sea, and of the long space of time during which 
this liad been a shore. 

Return ing from a solitary ramble in tho hack country, 
I came upon a Lap group, composed of a woman en- 
gaged in cow-milkiiig, her daughter of perhaps twelve 
years old, and a cased or cradled baby of a few months. 
The two cows, one of which was in the process of being 
milked, were about the size of British calves, but evi- 
dently miituro animals of their kind. It was a collec- 
tion of miniatures; for the woman, the girl, and the 
baby were all as little in proportion as the cows. There 
was something affecting in this display of diminutive- 
ness, i felt a disposition to do something kind to the 
poor cn^atures, and without waiting to consider, pro- 
ceeded upon tile English philosophy of slipping some 
money into the hand of the girl. 1 then went into the 
house near by. Imagine a' small low structure of stone 
and turf, with a turf nwf supported by upright sticks 
placed within, and a clumsy aperture in the centre i'ot 
the emission of smoke; The door, within a little porch, 
was exactly three feet high. In the interior I found an 
expiring fire in tlie centre of the earthen floor, several 
pots and pans scattered about, and the remains oip a mess 
of boiled fish in a dish somewhat like a boat-scoop. Be- 
hind the range of upright supports for the roof was a 
scries of stalMike compartments, composed, however, 
only of a few sticks, and several of whicdi, I was told by 
my boatmen, were actually used for the lodging of the 
fc?w cows, goats, and sheep belonging to the family; 
while in another, somewhat widur, lay a bundle of twigs 
and leaves — their only bed; and aiiotlier was formed 
into a rack of shelves, containing many dishes of milk, 
and a few cheeses still under pressure. It was an inte- 
resting picture of the first efforts of human nature to 
surround itself with the necessaries and comforts of life. 
A neigiibouring cottage was similar in all respects, but 
that tlie aiiiniiils had separate accommodation. A 
female, like a child of ten years, with the shortest foot 
(bare) I ever saw' on any human being above infancy, 
stood in the doorway. I wras toW, to my surprise, tiiat 
she was a married woman I The Lap cottage shows 
the destitution of a poor form of humanity in very 
unfavourable physical circumstances ; hut I felt it im- 
portant to remark, that it is esscmtially distinct from the 
destitution, more extreme in all respects, of a degraded 
civilisation, or a barbarism existing in the midst of 
civilisation, such as tliat of the worthless among the 
artisans of our large cities, or of the helpless, reckless 
cottar of Munster and Cohnaught The Laplander 
has various cooking utensils ; he has a pastoral stock 
by no means limited in amount; he is a gentle bar- 
barian, doing the very best for himself that his limited 
facultiies and the circumstances of his being will admit 
of, and he loses nothing by imprudence or habitual 
indulgence in vice. We cannot say so much for vast 
hordes of people i^ varloufi kinds who live amongst 
the magriiflcebt hp^Uahbes of England, but for whom its 
superb industrial Systeni, ehd its Unprecedented lUoral 
elevation, appeUt to eaclst in Valn^ 

There was no# an ad verse wltid JU the Sbnnd, against 
which the oars nould make hut slow piU^ss. From 
this cause, ahd the afternoon being fat spent, we Ibund 
it -pecesmy to Komagftmfdv mnu l^hiph we 


hoped to ^new our start next day with a favouring 
bieeze. In returning, we landed at a place on the south 
side of the entrance to Leerisflord, where the upper ter- 
race was remarkably distinct. It proved to bb 170*93 
feet above the tide-mark of the day, being an addition 
of about 15 feet to the elevation at Olderfiord, a few 
miles to the north. This was a factjtending to Uie con- 
firmation of M. Bravais’s account ; but at tills time, 
.(^Withstanding the general consplbuousness of the 
Imes, I suspected that their elevations changed ht pro- 
montories and elsewhere, though sometimes with ihtet^ 
Xdaitings, as if, in an assurnedly equable uprise, winds 
and currents had possibly caused impressions to be 
made on one piece of coast presented in a certain direc- 
tion, and not on another presented in a different direc- 
tion. Thus I conceived there might stilt be horizoii- 
tality in the several entire pieces of the lines, although i 
these might rise like the steps of a stair from north to 
south. It was already becoming evident that many 
measurements would be necessary to extinguish all 
possible sources of error, and determine how the case 
really stood. 

The wind next morning being still adverse, we were 
induced to spend the day in an examination of the 
valleys connected with Komagflord and Kortsflord, 
which we were assured were readily accessible frorii 
each other by crossing over an isthmus. Komagflord 
is a short inlet of the ocean, so called from its resem- 
blance to tlie komag or Lappisli shoe. At tho upper 
I extremity, half an English mile from Mr Buch’s house, 

I there is a farmhouse, seated on a low green slope, close 
to the embouchure of a rivulet, whicli here descends 
from tho mountains. The ancient delta of this rill is, 
as usual, cut through by the stream, leaving a wing on 
each side, across which terraces are marked, like the 
rising seats of an amphitheatre. Among tliese the most 
conspicuous is tlie one which is continued all the way | 
round the flord, lieing the lower of the two notable lines, i 
The existence of sticli objects, mixed up in a series with | 
one of M. Br.ivais^s two lines, is important, as showing j 
j the number of pauses that were niado during that shiil I 
' of relative level to wiiich he points. I ascertained the 1; 
elevations of three below the notable terrace, and six ■ 
above, the higiiest of the last not being up to the elcva- i 
tion which we were to expect for tlie second line.* j 
Thus it appears that since tlie formation of that line, 
instead of one pause, or nt the utmost two, as indicated { 
[ by M. Bravais, there have been not fewer than ten. 

The passage lietwecn the two fiords is a rough cut in 
the hills, about 300 feet above the sea. At its extremities { 
there are formations of blocks and rubbisli, much like 
nioraincB, thougli not in the kind of situation where, as 
far as I am aware, smih objects arc expected, tjiider- 
Tienth these, on the Komagflord side, there is a great 
terrace of soft matter, perfectly flat, of perhaps 200 feet 
in breadth, and running fully half a mile along the 
mountain-side. I nt first supposed it to be a part of 
the upper line in this valley ; but that afterwards ap- 
peared, though in a faint form, at a different level, being 
179 feed, while this terrace is 161. Being an indubitable 
ancient sea-marking, it may be said to raise the num- 
ber of these objects below the so-called second line to 
ekvm. 

On descending into KortsfloVd valley— to which; I may 
remark, we were kindly nGComl)anied by Mr Paritrom— 
we found it occupied by two or three Norwegian farmers, 
the family of one of whom, Mr Kort, have been pto-i 
prietors for generations, and given l^e flord its namA 
We were hospitably received in one of the formhousei,, 
while Seim went to procure a boat in which w^ ipiglU^ 
cross to the other side. . The goodly timberrhouie 
timber furniture, the abundance of milk, the 
able aspect of theyoiing mistress nursing bep m 
gave uS a favouriaiblo impression of W 

* the terraees fa this delta iiilftijS iMklllhtS : ‘^mr- 

41 15-4S71-S7*S4 (the utmost this pliieS nr. 
called the notabie tdrraSe #tldS 
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nifirk farmer. In such situations the abe;ndance of 
good sm^ulent grass seems to make up for all defi- 
ciencies. It is evidently the sheet-anchor of the agri- 
culturist in this part of the world. A crazy boat hav- 
ing been |>rocured from one of the fishing Fins of the 
neighbourhood, we crossed to the other side, where there 
are no people but Laplanders. Landing on the white 
shelly beach, underneath a few huts I met an aged 
Lap female walking about, leading one wee wee lamb, — 
an affecting picture. Small things being great to lit^e 
people, what interests, I thought, might be bound up 
with that diminutive isolated piece of pastoral pro- 
perty! The lower great line is expressed here in a 
broad terrace, the utmost height of wliich is 68*72 feet, 
being a slight rise upon the same object in Komagflord. 
There is also an upper lino, but I have failed to make 
out with clearness from my notes its true elevation. 
Finally, in the brink of a mountain streamlet, amidst 
rough ground, there is a large mass of transported 
moraine-like materials, rising from 241 to 250 feet. It 
coincides in level with a similar formation at the mouth 
of tlic valley of passage communicating with Komng- 
fiord. 

We returned to our friend Mr Buch’a to an early 
dinner, which the ladies had exerted their utmost skill 
to render a good one. At this meal tlie men alone sat 
down : the two mistresses^ after the Norwegian fashion, 
walked about the room, helping when necessary, and 
joining only in the conversation. It w'as some time be- 
fore 1 could reconcile myself to this custom, though it 
is but a relic of primitive times, when family life was 
simpler than it now is. I soon eanic to see or to recol- 
lect that, wivile the doing of humble services for hire 
fixes an indiyidual on a humble platform of rank, the 
performance of any ofliccs from tlm inotive of ufiection 
is no degradation at all. . The kindness and cordiality 
which reigned in the faces of our hostess and her 
daughter 1 never can remember without pleasure. Mr 
Fantrom on this oocasioii brought out a bottle of Jiledoc 
of his own importing; the usual bottle of corn-brandy 
was on the table for tlie service of the party from 
beginning to end. I regarded an ample pudding accom- 
panied by jelly as the conclusion of this feast of the 
fiord ; but thereafter came an alarming superfluity, in 
tlje shape of plates of moltiberry smothered in cream. 
After ail, these did nut make their appearance in vain. 
F'inally came a cup of coffee under the shade in the 
porch, the invariable termination of a Norw'cgian 
dinner. Here, with the calm fiord in front, and the 
lleaumur thermometer reported as 25 degrees, which 
is c(iuivalent to 88 degrees Fahreniicit, we spent an- 
other delightfifl musical hour, very much like that of 
the former evening already described. 

The next morning was as beautiful as any of the 
three last, and the wind, such as it was, was declared to 
be favourable. We started between eight and nine, de- 
signing to make a good effort to reach llamnierfest 
before we should sleep. Tlie fiord was lilLe glass. An 
PingllsU merchant -brig was going slowly along the 
Sound, with all her sails set, yet apparently not making 
a nil Its an hour. I may remark that the expression 
* like glass,’ though so often used, is never strictly true 
of the uneasy element : at the very calmest, the sea 
ever iSiDws some little sw'ell or treinulousness, as if 
affectefi not by anytfiing external, but by a kind of 
resjlilration or inward emotion. Having rowed along 
past Lderis*fiord, Handed to examine^, terraces at a 
place whete the ujpper one made a cbiifiplcuous appear- 
ance. I fotfiid that spot a strange scene of jagg^ rocks 
minftled wilh moss khd living yegetatioh, yet etill so 
decidedly a ledge or sectibh in the mountain-face, that 
it has been assumed as tlie Itte of a path Which I ob- 
served to be marked with the feet of wild animals as 
well as of human pcifigs. The lower llde was only ek- 
^ressed by a swt of shattering in the face of the preci- 

» It was set down in our lev^Ung-Sobk at64^78 feet, 
^the uppe^ line was about lei, VITc then mOved bn, 
anding again al! Saraby, effected a measurement 


which gave the lower line at 57 and the upper at 155 — 
a decided fall from the points farther to the south, yet 
still insufficient to establish a clear conclusioi^ on the 
subject. I may remark that it is at this place that 
the terrace assumes the great breadth, and shows tlie ex- 
triL^rdinary flatness, which have been already described. 
The cliff above is marked with platforms or Rmall 
terraces reaching to 300 ft^et, and on these I found 
gneiss blocks and gravel reposing. The blocks seem 
little worn by the long journey they must have made : 
one measured fullyiten ibet on each side. One cannot 
but wonder at the powers of icebergs — for icebergs are 
the only imaginable agents — in transporting such huge 
masses. 

During the day, by the exertions of our boatmen, we 
made good progress along the Sound, and in the evening 
arrived at a place on the coast of Seiland called Quis- 
naes, which is remarkable in its way, as being the only 
place on the lino between Komagfiord and Hammerfest 
(fivc-and -twenty miles) where there is any Norwegian 
fkmily, the inhabitants elsewhere being Qusens and Laps. 
PmdOlserCit huua maintained, during the iiext ten day's, an 
important place in our consideration, on account of tliis 
distinction attending it ; but on landing now, v,e found 
it only a poor fislierman’s cottage, the elder people from 
home, and not only no provisions to be had, but neither 
fire nor clean water. Having, after some difficulty, 
obtained a small supply of the latter article, we made 
a fire on the beach, and brougiit our kettle and tea 
apparatus ipto play. I cannot say, however, that we 
were very successful in the result. We had now, not 
the mainland, but tlie island of Qiialbe on our right 
hand. After proceeding a few miles, wo passed through 
a strait called, from the current ever traversing it, 
Stromen. Here, amidst the calm of sky and sea, a 
curious sight met our eyes: the sea throughout the 
wliole strait seemed to be one mass of animal life. 
Hundreds of fish were popping up their heads — I sup- 
pose fur flies or animalcules on the surface; and even 
where this was unbroken, there was a manifest com- 
motion, indicative of tlie greater stir below. There 
were several boats abroad, and their take, as may l>e 
supposed, was abundant. I was told that tliese are sel- 
fish, the coarsest species prevalent on the Norwegian 
coasts. 

It was at a late hour that we ‘ burst ’ — to use Cole- 
ridge’s expression — into the open sea to the north of 
Seiland, and approached the town of Ilummerfest So 
mild at this time was the air, that 1 sat in the boat 
without gloves, and could even gratify my companion 
in his wish for a few tunes on the flute. It was curious 
to think of these airs floating away to tlie shores, and 
surprising the Laplanders with an unwonted sound, 
which their superstition might attribute to something 
above nature. Turning suddenly round to look at the 
scenery w’c w'cre leaving behind, I was myself startled 
by the sight of the full moon — huge, dim, mysterious — 
stealing on the scene like a spectre ! But in the oppo- 
site direction a more interesting sight awaited us: 
through a flat bar of the clouds we could clearly sec 
the sun walking along the Polar Ocean. Our watches 
pointed at this time to eleven o’clock ; we saw the ob- 
ject equally well a quarter of an hour later, as we were 
turning into the bay at Hamnierfest There afterwards 
we found that our watches had been put out of time 
by the twelve degrees of longitude we had traversed 
since Ipaying Trondhiem, so that it; appeared, contrary 
to onr expectationa, thatwe had ^n the god of 4ay 
at midnight. v ^ 

As we neared shpfe at this place, we were suddenly 
met in the face by a glow of heat tike that felt on pass- 
ing the mouth of a furnace at a little distance. Extra- 
ordinary ns our previous experiences pf heat had hpei), 
this gr&tly expeeded them, and for some time we could 
see uo adequate cause for the pheupmenon. At length 
it became apparent that we within 

the ipfiuence of the intense ciddrlc W^ch^:?^^^ 
frdafi the cliffy rocks along shore, these haying; been 
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beaiten by the bud dtiriag the whole day, till they must 
have been too hot to be touched. The gloff^i the beat, 
as it Wtfuld be edited in Scotland, met us several times 
before we got to Hammerfest. 1 could not have pre- 
viously believed that there could 1^ such heat in tlie 
latitude of Boothia Felix — for such is the situatioR of 
this town, the most northerly, I believe, in Europe. 
But I must leave tlie discussion of this subject to an- 
other chapter. R. C. 

I WHITE LADIES^PLACE. 

I Among the rcininiScences which a venerable friend 
I often indulged us in narrating, some singular details 
I connected with her early experience may not prove 
uninteresting, given in nearly her own words as fol- 
lows ; — 

After many years of absence, marked by vicissitude 
; and domestic bereavement, I once more became an in- 
I mate of my father's home. He was a physician of note, 

I and much beloved by all classes. About seven miles 

! from the town of L , where we resided, there stood | 

an old mansion, whicit might be seen from the high | 
road. It was surrounefed on three sides by extensive 
pleasure-grounds and dark woods, but the frontage was 
comparatively open ; shaven green terraces rose one 
above another, bordered by nionumental-lo<.>king urns 
and funereal cypresses, and crowned by tlie square stone 
house itself. Seen from a distance, it was like a minia- 
ture, frowning and gloomy, set in a somire frame ; for 
there was something inexpressibly mournful and solemn 
in the general aspect of White Ladies Place, so named 
j from occupying the site of an ancient conventual pile. 

I I often passed that way with my father, when ac- 
; companying him on distant visits, and 1 used to fancy 
I the waving woods were sighing forth a requiem for the 
j departed* I pictured to myself Mrs Irwin, the pre.sent 
i j occupant (whose ancestral domain it was), in her lone- 
j i liness and desolation ; and a strange yearning came over 

I I me to penetrate those precincts, and to sympathise with 
i I the mourner. But my father told me that Mrs Irwin 

never received visitors, seeing no one but the minister 
of tlie parish and liiinself. The time, however, at length 
arrived when he was permitted to introduce me— tiiis, 
indeed, being at his piarticiiiar suggestion — for my 
j father was a privileged favourite, Mrs Irwin had once 
j been noted, not only for beauty and grace, but for the 
i pride and imperiousness of her character, Slie was left 
I a widow with two daughters, the eldest of whom re- 
j j sernblcd her deceased parent in a passive, yielding 
1 : disposition and plain exterior; while Josephine, the 
I younger, who was her motlier's idol, more than equalled 
I that mother in surpassing loveliness, also inlieriting the 
I same high spirit and re.soIute will, daslied, however, 
with a spice of levity and flightiness which Mrs Irwin 
hud never exhibited. Both these young ladies w'ere 
i affianced at an early age to suitors selected by their 
j mother, for Mrs Irwin w^as earne.stly desirous of seeing 
I them ‘well settled,' according to her notions: Captain 
Dormer, to whom Miss Irwin was speedily united, being 
the next heir to an earldom ; but Josephine's fair brow 
Was to be adorned by a coronet even on the celebra- 
tion of her nuptials, although the intended bridegroom 
was old and withered, and Josephine laughed at and 
disliked him. Mrs Irwin would not listen to her re- 
monstrances; Josephine mmt be a countess, and be 
compelled to obedtence. But what words can describe 
tn^ mother’s iurprisG sind passion when this darling 
child, blit a few weeks previous to the time fixed on for 
her marriage, eloped from a villd 'at the sea-side, where 
she was staying with Iter sister, Mrs Dormer, her com- 
panion being a certain Lieutenant O'Donneh an Irish 
cottsirt, disowned by Mrs Irwia, the respective families 
having had deadly feuds fw geneotiohs concerning 
some hereditary claims Which neither of them could 
now explaiti satisfactorily. v 
The fietttCnant Was in the same ^giment as Captain 
Dormer ; and the latter-— who was as good - hatured 



and thoughtless a young man ns O'Donnel hiniself, and 
would have nothing to do, he said, ’with stupid old 
family bickerings' — could see no reason why O’Donnel j 
should not visit him now he was married : Atf wife had 
nothing more to do with her mother's prejudices, and 
the ‘ old lady * need kno\v nothing at sll about it. And 
indeed the first she did know on the subject w'a^froin 

W O'Donnel, beseeching forgiveness for Josephine and 
mself, the Dormers not having the courage to coiii- 
unicate the desperate intelligence of the marriage to 
Airs Irwin. 

The mother folt her honour tarnished by her 
favourite daughter’s imprudent marriage ; the contract 

she had entered into with the old Karl of being 

thus shamefully cancelled, and an alliance formed with 
a hated race : forgiveness, therefore, Mrs Irwin refused 
to accord. Josephine’s name was forbidden to be men- 
tioned in her presence, and those who transgressed were 
treated by her a.9 enemies. 

To her” son -in -law. Captain Dormer, Airs Irwin’s 
anger also extended for a long time, for she considered i 
him an accomplice in the disgraceful transaction. Geor- 
gina, she said, ‘ was a fool’ — she could not blame her — 
she had been trained to implicit obedience, and only 
transferred it from a mother to a husband. Georgina 
had been a dutiful child, continued Airs Irwin, nor 
should she suffer now for her husband’s folly by any 
diminution of her mother's favour or afTection. Tlie 
earldom in prospective htifl doubtless a good deal to do 
with Mrs Irwin’s forbearance ; but — alas for human fore- 
sight and calculations — Captain Dormer’s noble relation | 
acknowledged a private marriage with liis housekeeper, | 
and a numerous race of heirs and heiresses came forth ! 
from their hiding -xdaccs. Boor Dormer died, it was 
said, of disappointment, leaving his wife and six little 
girls wholly dependent on Mrs Irwin ; Georgina did 
not long survive her husband ; and this band of tender 
orphan loves alone were left to tell of frustrated hopes j 
and mortal uncertainties. 

Airs Irwdn received tidings about the same period 
of Josephine’s decease. The unfortunate runaw^ay had 
been a widow sinee the birth of her only child, and 
had found shelter with a maternal aunt of 0’])onners, 
who had espoused a Frcncli gentleman. Alonsieur 
I and Madame Duliamel led a retired life in a pastoral | 
valley of Languedoc: they were not wealthy, but kind- 
hc.irtcd, excellent people ; and on the rejection of all 
their overtures on behalf of the child thus left on their 
hands (Mrs Irwin turning a deaf ear to their represen- 
tations), they had no alternative but to bring the j 
orphan up with their own children, and the poor little j 
thing soon became nearly as dear to them. i 

Mrs Irwin betrayed no grief on hearing of her 
youngest daughter’s premature death ; she took no 
notice whatever of the announcement : but the house- 
hold saw that she was a changed woman — the iron had 
entered her soul. Pride supported her; and neither ' 
sigh, nor tear, nor outward demonstration of any kind i 
warranted the oiler of cympathy or condolence. The ! 
letter containing the death- message she cast into the 
fire, and watched it consuming wltliout sign of emotion ; 
and none would have suspected the inteUigcnce it con- ’ 
veyed, had not the obituary in the public papers notified 
the fact. 

Left with her six grandchildren, it was no matter 
of wonder that Mrs Irwin resolutely shut herself up, 
and declined receiving visitors, devoting all her time 
and energy to lier arduous duties. People ceased to 
talk about her, or to lament and wonder at ner family 
misfortiines ; and except when the lovely 
White Ladies Place were seen at churchy or ^ 

about the grounds, the townsfolk of L^-r-^ the 
neighbouring hamlets ceased to irouUe themselves 
about tliese concerns. My father, 
had questions asked him about the fair, Tragiie^ooking 
girls, who clusftered io fSohmy arhoi^ tbeiV grand- 
mother: slie seemed far 

beyond that she had cherished ^ 
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onro 4tiughtcr Georgina. The ‘angerband* of 
Badies Place was (he epithet often bestowed on 
singularly lovely children. There was indeed 
jl^^e arouse for it: their exterior attractions and an- 
dispositions forcibly reminding the spectator of 
plotures and legends of ecclesiastical love, wherein the 
Aply wirits are represented to our imagination by pure 
and dove-like innocents, 

Some ancient fblks shook their heads monrnfufe 
and whispered how much they pitied Mrs Irwin, no^ 
withstanding her pride and arrogance ; for it was easy 
to see that none of these gentle creatures could be 
reared^they were too transparent and white, too good 
and gentle : sucli chiMren, said the ancients, always 
joined the happy ang(ds ere the innocence of early youth 
had fled 1 And it w'as even as they predicted: one by 
one the delicate girls drooped and faded away. One 
attained the age of seventeen ; the others were younger 
as they were severally summoned home. 

'Everybody felt sincere commiseration for the be- 
reaved grandmother, and it was generally rumoured 
that her intellects were affected. But my father did not 
corroborate such accounts ; on the contrary, he spoke 
of Mrs Irwin's strength of mind and resignation. How- 
ever, gossips persisted in saying there ^oas a mystery ; 
but what it was no one could And out The domestics 
were few and attached, having all been in the service of 
the family for many years, and devoted to Mrs Irwin, 
who was much beloved by h(?r retainers. 

Having heard all these particulars frequently dis- 
cussed, it may be readily supposed that, when rny father 
spoke of introducing me to the interior of White Ladies 
Place, I felt some slight degree of curiosity, and perhaps 
nervousness; but he had impressed upon me his desire 
that I might prove a cheerful and soothing companion 
to Mrs Irwin; the necessity my father saw for such 
companionship, in a medical point of view, having made 
him persist in the attainment of his object, not without 
exerting much guileless diplomacy and friendly autho- 
rity. 

Mrs Irwin received me courteously, and at first 
evidently put up with my presence for my valued 
father’s sake ; but by and by I flattered myself that the 
kindness she evinced towards me was for mp jwn. 81ie 
abhorred any display of sorrow. Like many proud, 
high-spirited people, her grief was silent, and vented 
alone when no human eye could witness it ; but 1 soon 
felt sure that some ever-present corroding remem- 
brance was preying upon her mind beyond that whi<jh 
the death of her grandchildren might have caused. 
Sorrow for the dead, pious and resigned grief I had 
already seen, when earthly struggles were quieted by 
heavenly aspirations, and the mourner ejaculated, ‘I 
shall go to them 1— they may not return to me I’ But 
now 1 w'itnessed restless yearning, and a remorse which 
the outw'ard self-poBsession so marvellously displayed 
by Mrs Irwin had not the power to conceal from a close 
observer ; and when I imparted the result of ray obser- 
vations to my fhther, he listened earnestly to ail I said, 
and iniprossively answered, ‘1 think you are right, 
Mary: this poor lady, you are aware, has a grandchild 
yet living.* 

A pew' light suddenly broke on my mind, but I did 
not <x>hflde all my thoughts even to this dear father, 
fearing for the result of my visionary scliemes. 

|dy father went on to Say, ‘ I do not doubt that Mrs 
liPWin Will soon take you into her confidence, Mary: 
you have won her regard ; but I must not anticipate. 

: This ebnfldenee mu^t be voluntary on her part; nor 
shall X attethpt to raise the veil which she not 
desire to withdraw/ I know you have strong nerves, 
and are not easily startled/ 

• If X had strong nerves, this eonversation did not tend 

K to: atrenfftlien and brace them, for I lived in the perpe^ 
soroq singular mjrstery overhung 
dally life : Uoiii^yer, I had deterniined on 
Ians; and in putting them Into execution, and 
Uiing numebus active duties, all foolish fekrs 


' or nervous trepidations were in tlie true way of being 
forgotten. 

1 had now been acquainted with Mrs Irwin some 
months: this acquaintance on her phrt had*ri]3ened 
into cordial kindness, X may say friendship ; while 1, 
on (by part, frit deep sympathy, and interest, and ear- 
nest desires to see her mind at rest. I often remained at 
White Ladies Place for days together. During one of 
these visits, on an October evening — how well do I re- 
member it! — it was a dim, melancholy October evening 
— the wind was wailiHg amid the gray gables and golden 
woods — I had been alone all day, for Mrs Irwin had 
kept to her own apartments, when she joined me, and 
mutely seating herself, watched my rapid stitching of 
some honiLdy garment. After a long time, she br<>ke 
the silence, sayirjg, * Mary, this is the anniversary of a 
sad day : it is the day w'hen the last remaining of iny 
child's children w'as taken from me. These anniver- 
saries I always devote to them ; will you come and view 
all that is left me of these beloved ones?’ What could 
Mrs Irwdn mean ? Fears indefinable seizcMl me at hear- 
ing these words ; but I looked at her intently, and no 
wildness in her eyes or excitement of manner gave 
evidence that her reason was impaired. But wliat did 
she mean ? — what w'as coming ? 

She took my arm, and for the first time I found my- 
self in that portion of the mansion whose windows all 
opened on the solemn woods and sombre pine vistas 
branching off in many diretdions. We entered a small 
chamber or Rnte-room, where we found Mrs Irwin's 
confidential waiting-woman ih expectation of our visit. 
Double doors led from this ante-room to a saloon be- 
yond; the ancient domestic threw them open; and enierg- 
iiig from the gloom, what a spectacle met my bewildered 
eyes ! The saloon was brilliantly illuminated by wax 
tapers, and entirely hung w'ith snowy -wliite drapery, 
froni the folds of which hung wreaths of fre.'^lily -ga- 
thered flowers. At the head of the apartment, in a 
semicircle, were ranged six figures clad in white robes, 
with veils of filmy texture half concealing their fea- 
tures. They looked like young girls attired for the 
solemn rite of confirmation ; but how still and mute 
they were — fac-similes, indeed, of the deplored and de- 
parted ; but mere wax-works, fashioned by a skilful 
artificer ! Mrs Irwin took me up to the figures, one by 
one, speaking in a subdued voice, and telling me their 
names and the respective ages at which they had been 
taken from her. From the tallest figure of the group 
she withdrew the veil winch shaded the face, as tenderly 
and seriously as if the wax-work had been imbued with 
spiritual life, whispering as she did so, * She was the 
fairest of them all: look, is not this an angelic face?’ 
And tnily this model, taken after death, retained all 
the attributes of life; long silken lashes rested on the 
delicate cheeks, whereon was a faint tinge of colouring ; 
the lips were parted smilingly, us if about to speak; 
the masses of rich dark hair fell in clusters on the neck ; 
and the hand was stretched fpicth holding a rose ; but, 
alas! not a living rose, as it had been wont to do in life : 
the rose, like the figure, was artificial — it was wax-work 
too. Presently iny imagination began to be affected. 
1 thought the eyelids moved, and, shuddering, 1 turned 
away. But soon my tears flowed freely ; for it was a 
touching scene to witness Mrs Irwin fondly contem- 
plating this singular assemblage — this companp of the 
dead, as she designated them. And this was the uiys- 
tery — ^yet my father pronounced her sane/ But then 
^ain, thought I, ought this poor lady to c^sidered 
insane merely because, instead of pictures 6r sculptured 
statues, she resorts to this more rare, and certainly 
more lifrliko, lUode of preserviog the resembl^ces of 
.herfrmnyf - ^ ' 

1 found that on the anniversary of eeck d^pgrted 
child’s birth(isyt and day of d^ase, ibe pas^d h^r 
time among them from morn till night $ she Visited her 
rare collection every day j but on these festivals only 
the iapers were lit, the fr^sh flowers culled, and (he 
waxen models deedeed in th^ir fesi^ robes. My fkther 
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«tiii 9 right ; for Mr« Irwip was mt raad. Once admitted, 
I hocame a visitor to this secret chamber, to 

which he bad I^g hoen accustomed. 

By *Yer>r aloW' gnd imperceptible degrees I had 
hitherto approaclied the subject with Mrs Irwin on 
which all my hopes and wishes were centered : IttWas 
dangerous grbipid to tread, and the full extent of 
woman’s delicacy and tact (In the right sense of that 
too'often misused term) was required, in order not to 
shipwreck the cause I had at heart By very slow and 
imperceptible degrees I had wonaMrs Irwin to speak 
of the pa8t>~of the time when both her own daughters 
were children ; then, as a matter of course, I carelessly 
asked if the offspring of both resembled their mother? 
For the first time Maud, the orphan of Josephine, was 
niehtioned by her grandmother ; and her existence once 
acknowledged, the stern restriction was broken : she had 
a living grandchild still ; but dead to her — * dead to her,* 
she said, and sighed, 

I heard the sigh, and I treasured the words. * And if 
she were realise dead,’ suggested I, * would you object, 
madam, to place her effigy among these f ’ I almost 
feared having gone too far ; but Mrs Irwin answered 
mildly, after a keen gaze, beneath which I looked rather 
embarrassed. 

‘ Your question is an odd one, Mary ; for I confess 
the thought has often struck me, that in the event of 
the girl’s death, 1 should like to possess her resem- 
blance, and place Josephine’s child with her cousins.’ 
Here her voice faltered : I had never hq^ird her speak 
thus before. Presently she added, * But I do nol wish 
her death, poor thing : she has done mo no injury, 
Mary ; and had I not made a vow never to look upon her, 
unless she made one of this mute company, I might per- 
chance yet have had the comfort of embracing a living 
descendant’ — Mrs Irwin took my hands, the big 
round tears coursed down her furrowed cheeks — ‘ of 
asking her fanjiveness, Mary : Josephine died without 
mine* This confession from the proud, inipcrious Mrs 
Irwin 1 I could hardly believe my sight and hearing ; 
but the weak moment speedily passed ; and I almost 
thought she regretted having said so much j at anyrate 
she became more reserved and stoical for some days 
after the conversation alluded to. She had made a vow 
never to look upon her grandchild, Maud O’Donnel, 
unless she made one of the singular company in the 
white saloon. Ah, it was a wrong and fearful thing to 
take such a vow; but once made, it must not be 
broken I 

The anniversary came round again, and again we 
entered the brilliant saloon. My father too was there. 
But lol a seventh figure had been added to the rest, 
veiled and robed in white, and taller than the tallest 
there ! My knees shook, my strength failed, and 1 turned 
faint, but my dear parent supported me, as Mrs Irwin 
darted forward, exclaiming, ‘What is this? — who is 
this.^’ stopping suddenly before the strange guest, who 
appeared motionless like the others. She essayed to 
touch and raise the veih but her hands trembled ; again 
slie made a holder effort, and succeeded. Ah, the eyes 
werbnot cast down, they were raised to her own ini* 
ploringly ; the hands were gently extended ; there was 
healthful, mautling bloom on the cheek, and perfect 
grace in the proportions of this animated statue! A 
soft voice proceeded from it in pleading accents of deep 
yearning tenderness, crying, * I aw here at last, grand- 
mamma, a living guest among the Company of the 
<|Ul you not give me a welcome?* 

^ ^aud O’Bonnel, how came you here?— who has 
dared to do tbili?' Paaiionate and stern was Mrs 
Irwin’s voice ; but it grew fainter and fainter, and 
more and more 8ubdtted^ M )||aud knelt at her feet, and 
olaaped. h oy k nees. 

♦ Oh, ^ my mother’s take me to your bosom I * 
exclaimed Maiid : ’ forgive her though me, and you will 
die happy, deargrandmamtoai’ 

Maud Q’XHmbel’s prayers yreto not in vain t we heard 
Mrs Irwin’s agpiutod ebbs ; we bshbld Im in the arms 


of her sweet and beautiful living granddaughter, and 
then we withdrew, and left them alone together. 

The result of their conference was such as to eause 
me no regret at having been instrumental in bringlhg 
it about ; for 1 need only add, that M. l)uhamel’s sister 
was a valued friend and neighbour of mine during 
residence in Languedoc : she readily assisted in the 
perhaps somewhat romantic scheifte 1 had arrai^sd, of 
ijuas placing Maud in contact with Jier grandmothei^ 
% scheme, however, fully sanctioned by the kind couple 
who had brought her up, for they had no future provi*' 
Sion to bestow on the orphan, having a large family bf 
their own to inherit ail they had to leave. 

We had the happiness of seeing Mrs Irwin restored 
to peace of mind, and dutifully tended by Josephine’s 
beloved child. She lived to old age ; and although she 
still continued to find solace and pleasure in visiting her 
wax-work company, it was always with the blooming 
Maud, and leaning on her arm for support. 

In after-years the figures in the white saloon were 
carefully preserved ; and long after Maud became a 
wife, with children and grandchildren of her own, the 
wax-work was shown to visitors as the most interesting 
relic at White Ladies Place. 

CONDITION OP THE JEWS IN EGYPT, 

Egypt has always been a disagreeable dwelling-plaoe for 
the Jews. In no Eastern country have they been more 
ill-treated and oi)pres8ed. With the tenacious energy of 
their race, however, they have clung to this land of task- 
masters, and in spite of every discouragement, have 
managed to maintain their ground in respectable num- 
bers. Some five or six thousand of them are to he found 
congregated in Cairo and Alexandria, where, from the 
presence of the government, they are less liable to be 
annoyed by the populace. It is rare to meet with them 
in country towns, although a few are established both 
at Kosetta and Dainictta. In Cairo — their chief resort— 
they occupy a particular quarter, which bears their name, 
and is considered one of the most curious and charac- 
teristic in the whole city. It constitutes a perfect laby- 
rinth of narrow passages, sometimes dignified with the 
name of streets. To obtain the best idea of its aspect, 
you must, on leaving the neighbourhood of the Khal 
Khaleeleh to return towards the Mooski, keep a little to 
the right, instead of making for the new street to the 
Citadel. You will thus soon find yourself makipg all 
sorts of turns at right angles; and presently, after tra- 
versing a batch of ruined houses, you will see before you 
an alley having the most cut-throat appearance imagin- 
able, into which it is necessary, for prudential reasons, to 
urge your donkey at reduced speed. The walls of the 
houses on each hand are rarely more than three feet apart, 
which circumstance would of itself almost account for 
the obscurity that prevails. In addition, moreover, you 
must know that every front is covered with a multiplicity 
of projcKiting windows, which soiiietimes touch the oppo- 
site wall, so that it is only here and there that a tew 
scanty gleams of light penetrate to the regions below, 
The street I allude to is unusually straight, so that you 
can see at intervals these little patches of dim light 
receding until the last is a mere point. If there be any- 
body moving along, you know the fact simply by finding 
your view intercepted, for it is impossible to distinguish 
any form. Some boldness is required in a perfect stranger , 
to venture alone into this cavernous aperture. However^ 
pride gets the upper hand, and in we go. 

The air becomes at once cold and damp, and the eyes, 
at first unaccustomed to the darkness, are of no assistance. 
You must trust to the sagacity of your donkeyi fior tks 
little boy behind is a mere instrument of impplsipii, 
gently, however, you begin to distinguish that the ^11 s 
on eitW hand are built of massive stone, but that t^ey 
have begun to give way and lean terward/ fthd 
enormous cracks and crevices. The doors iue lo^f and ie 
general carefiiUy closed. If they be ajar, ybii bmy see 
a sombre pasfa^, w^th neirh|pe a Uttle pale li^ht coining 
round a Oomer; ter it ». a i^le in all Basteni doniestie 
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airckitc^ure to tnako the entranco-corridor of a»: houee to 
t4n» off at right angles, in order to prevent the eye of 
a. stranger from penetrating into the court* and obtaiuuig 
. chance a glimpse of the Aarem, Here and there dark 
aUeys, or rather crevices, branch oft^ in which, though 
rarely, you may see a few indistinct forms of women and 
children fitting up and down; but there is nothing to 
toil ytu that you are^traveraing a quarter remarkable for 
its riches; that within these gloomy, prison-like 
sions there are couHs full of light and sunshine, adorn^ 
with fountains and creeping plants; and that Israelitish 
taste has fitted up many of the apartments in the most 
sumptuous style. This you can only learn when a greater 
familiarity with the country enables you to make the 
acquaintance of some shabby-looking Jew, who, if you 
please him, may take you home and treat you like a 
prince. .As you ride along, you imagine you oi’o in a 
quarter smitten with poverty and distress; and not know- 
ing the internal arrangemouts of the houses, imagine it 
next to impossible that human beings can exist in such 
an uiiventiluted mass of buildings. Now and then you 
are disturbed in your refiectious by a distant hail, infurm- 
ing you that some other bold character is 

* Sounding on his dark and i)erilou8 way* 

through the Jewish quarter. This is a warning not to be 
disregarded. It is necessary at once, if you wish to avoid 
a collision, to find a place where the passage is a little 
wider than elsewhere, and draw your donkey close up 
[ against the W'all, in order to allow the new-comer to 
squeeze by. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
knees and stirrups often get entangled during this opera- 
tion, and sometimes abrasions and bruises take place. 
In a crowded street in Kurope it is not uncommon for 
two people in a hurry to meet face to face, and dance 
i^rom side to side in the utmost distress and confusion 
bofore they manage to pass by one another. In the 
Jewish quarter of Cairo a scene siinilnr in character may 
often be witnessed. If both wayfarers hail at tho same 
time, each selects at once a place of refuge, and comes j 
to a full stop, and each generally begins to move again | 
at the same time; so that it is necessary at length to I 
scream out at the top of one’s voice, and hold a long 
parley, before a proper understanding is come fo. Occa- 
sionnJly, in passing through these unknown places, you 
stumble upon a woman in the darkest and narrowest 
spot. Instead of running on, they always halt, and try, 
as it were, to squeeze into the wall. As you cannot turn 
round and go back, you must force past, driving your 
knees somethues into the poor creature’s side, however 
much you may feel inclined to do otherwise. They often 
implore your forbearance by communicating some parti- 
culars as to their state ; and I used not unfrequcntly to 
maxiage to cross my legs over the donkey’s neck in order 
to avoid doing damage. 

In some places the thoroughfares, which are by courtesy 
called streets, are low, covered passages, more resembling 
sewers in appearance than anything else. Into these, 
I suppose, few Europeans ever penetrate. I once got off 
ixiy donkey and crept in, in a stooping posture. After 
one or two turns,.! came to a small, open space, where a 
number of Jewesses of the poorer class were squatting 
together, assisting one anothor in the duties of the toilet, 
or, in other words, juaking a reciprocal examination of 
h^o! ' A great scream told me that my intrusion was 
bonsidered impertinent; so, for fear of consequences, 1 
took to my bbeiitr <^nd escaped with no other disaster 
than a bruise ofi hiy forehead, which 1 owed to my pru- 

dentpreelpitatidn* ' 

The buBih^ p^i^t of quarter are much more 
airy and respectable In uppearanoe; but of course the 
Jews eugag^ lh ; trade congregate. Their 

•hops are dispersed in VjsnOus parts of the city. The 
occupations they espeeiully fbllow are those of merchants, 
bankers, money ^londei^ mcmev^arigers, jewellers, gold* 
fj^thsJ piJevision^ealers, b^^ Uq, In most tnercan- 
pe^ h^ is a Jew employed to omiduct 

: Despite the bad estima- 

both among Moslems and 


Christians, they are rather honest than otherwise, quHe 
as much so at least ns the classes which despise and 
anathematise them. They return the . hatred ajrar Jed 
them with interest, and seem really to consider them- 
selves as a race infinitely superior in all the attributes of 
hmqaiiity to those around them. 

In personal appearance the Jews of Egypt are not pre- 
possessing. Their features, it is: true, are often finely 
formed ; but they are a down-looking, gloomy tribe, as 
might bo expected from the treatment they have so long 
experienced. Many ofithem are fairer than the rest of the 
population, which may be accounted for by their Syrian 
origin. It has been remarked that they are frequently 
bloated in appearance, and are liable to sore eyes; and 
some attribute the circumstance to the immoderate use 
of sesame oil. Whether this be tho case or not, certain 
it is that this peculiarity in their CoOkery gives their per- 
sons a very unpleasant odour, so that you may know a 
Jew in the dark. 1 ought to add, that almost all the 
Eastern Jews 1 have seen are very different in the type of 
their features from those of Kurope; and that I do not 
remember to have noticed tb© real Hebrew nose more 
than once — namely, on the face of a young nioncy- 
clianger in Alexandria, whose father rejoiced in a regular 
pug. The women, on the other hand, in as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, preserve n very characteristic cast 
of countenance. They are often handsome and well 
ina<le. Their mode of life and character resembles that 
of the Eevontines, between whom and them, however, 
there exists an insuperable antipathy. I knew^ an 
Almek, or woifian of this race, named Kalah, who gained 
her living by singing. She had a very fine voice, so 
that although she had but one eye, was old, and had 
never been handsome, she was quite in vogue. As is 
commonly the case now, however, she found it necessary 
to add a knowledge of dancing to her nccomplishnmnts; 
and I have often beheld her with wonder and regret per- 
fonu feats of agility of which I could not previously be- 
lieve the liumau body capable. But Kalah’s^ favourite 
occupation was singing; and when she called in passing , 
at the house where I resided to ask for a drink of water, ! 
she would often, of her own accord, take up a f/uru- | 
hukahf or tambourine, and sing a snatch of soino one of 
those tender love-songs with which the Arabic languugo 
alwunds. 

It is the custom for the Jews in Egypt to celebi'ate 
veiy strictly the Feast of the Tabernacle. During eight 
days they forsake their rooms, and sleep in little cabins 
made of pulin-leaves on the terraces of their house.**. (Is 
this the reason why ophthalmia is frequent among them '{) 
Those who liave no convenient place for bo doing arc in- 
vited by their friends, so that on this occasion the roofs 
of the Jewish quarters are covered with a regular encamp- 
ment. The streets previously are absolutely filled with 
camels laden with palm-branches, which fetch a hand- 
some price, for there is an eager demand for them. The 
Levantines useil to tell mo that on the first day of this 
festival the Jews go to their priest, and ask if it will bo a 
good year. He oracularly and gutturally answers, * Ok—.* 
if the year bo good, he says, ‘ Did I not tell you cA— J” 
meaning (ekeir) good. But if it be a bad year, be says, 

* Did I not tell you ch — f ’ meaning (ch&ra) bad. 

This reminds me that a few years ago, when there was 
a great drought in Egypt, the inundation of the Nile 
being unusually delayed, it struck the pasha that it 
would be wise to apply to all the religious sects in his 
dominions for their intercession with Heaven. So all the 
heads of the Moslems, with all the Christian priests, and 
all the Jewish rabbins, followed by their congregations, 
went down to the brink of the water to pray, A good 
deal of bigotry was exhibited on the occasion, and it was 
attempted to es<dude the Jews; bui the pasha, who was 
never very brtlWKlex, wisely determined that he would 
not throw away a single chance, as the safety of the 
whole crops of the country depended the result. He 
had reason to be amply latisfiedV for the Nile, in reality^ 
rose two palms the next night, and' continued rapidly 
risitiyg until there was a very good ihiiihdation, 

Of late years; the treatment of the Jews in E^pt has 
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been gmdually becomliiff better and better. It wasnot, 
however, until during the early part of iny stay iu the 
conutiT, ia they^r 1846, that toleration was extended to 
them syfHcieiitly to allow of their burying their dead by 
day. It was only by moonlight that they could hurry 
the remains of their departed friends stealthily 1# the 
grave. No law, it is true, forced them to this, but only 
the bigotry of the population. On the few occasions when 
they ventured to face the daylight, Moslems, Greeks,* 
and Levantines used to pelt the bier and its bearers^ 
with stones and rubbish, aud ofte^to proceed to the most 
abominable excesses. No one ever felt ashamed of such 
acts; but, on the contrary, they were considered merito- 
rious; for there is no object on earth which is regarded 
in the East us beneath a descendant of Abraham. This 
may be understood from the progression of their terms 
of abuse — ^ ass, bull, dog, pig, Jew P | 

I Such wivs the state of public opinion when the death 
I of Mercado el Ghazi, the grand rabbin, happened. This 
j was thought by the Jewish community to be a good op- 
! portmiity for taking advantage of the growing toleration 
I of the government : Mohammed Ali was absent from the 
; country on his celebrated visit to ConstMiitinople; but 
! Ibrahim Pasha was at Cairo, and to him application was 
I made for two guards. The Siraskcr had just returned 
{ from Europe, very little improved, it is true, but with 
I some desire to merit the approbation of the Civilised 
; WiM’Id. This was n capital opportunity, because it en- 
i abled him to carry out at the mime time his favourite 
system of intimidating and overawing the people who 
were destined by fate, treaty, and the right of the 
strongest, to be his most dutiful subjects. So he replied, j 
‘ Two guards ? — you ask only for two I I will send my 
own carriage, thirty cawasses, and a battalion of infantry; 
i the shoi>s on the whole line of procession shall bo closed; 

I and wo be to the man who lifts a stone that day !’ Wlnat 
j was said was done ; the people murmured, but remained 
’ tranquil, ami a bright example of toleration was inani- 
j fested. It is worth knowing that the greater part of the 
i improvement which has taken place in the conduct of 
i Egyptians to foreigners and infidels is entirely attribut- 
able to similar exertions of supreme power; but it is a 
gross mistake to suppose that, in us fur as the goverii- 
iiient is concerned, anything has been done to soften the 
I mneour of Moslem prejudice. Toleration is not to be 
instilled into a poo[)le by force; and I doubt whether the 
good th.at might liave been done by incieased intercourse 
with Europeans has not been more than counterbalanced 
by the envy and indignation excited by the marked 
favour with which they are treated, and the privileges 
I and immunities they enjoy, 

I ' 

GREEN GARMENTS. 

GREETf Is the colour jpar excellence — ;the colour most 
agreeable to the eye, and upon which it can be fixed for 
the longest period of time with the least physical incon- 
venience. The very woni colour is derived from chloros, 
g^i, as every student of the Greek language knows. 
The green fields and the green trees, the green ivy clua- 
tering upon decay, to beautify and preserve it, and the 
gi’feftu moss upon the gray stone — all these are refreshing 
to the Bight of the lover of nature, whether he be edu- 
1 ?^ uneducated. The light green of early spring, 
the full ripe green of the maturity of summer, and the 
green of the decaying year, are seve- 
rally beautiful. ^ IS vein hiidwinter is not without its oriiu- 
ment of thia universal colour. Under the frost and snow 
lies the grass, yeraant in all seasons; and the evergreen 
plants, in all their beautiful varieties, vivify the land- 
scape and the garden When our summer f'riends have 
forsaken us. In the balconies of city houses, where they 
are^great favourites, they remind iis all the winter of the 
leafy magnificence of the y^ that is past, and give pro- 
mwe of the verdure of the year which is approaching, in 
which, as in its predecessors, ‘ the ipring-time and the 
h^rYeB.t shall not fuiL’ * It was a green leaf . that first 
brought joy to tiie heart of Noah^ to whom, the promise 
was giyeit, after his long iiiiprisonment ih the Ark^ and 


which proved to him that the waters were indeed as- 
suaged, and that he and his might again tread the green 
sward — again walk under the shadow of trees— again cul- 
tivate the dry land, and be the progenitors of a new race 
to subjugate and to civilise the woidd. 

All men love greenery more or less, though possibly 
most men are not aware of their love for that colour, any 
more than the good hourfftois in Moli^re^s couiesly was 
^jgjvare that he had all his life beenespeakihg prose. To 
^now the full value and beauty of green — to feel in its 
intensity the relief afforded by it to the eye and to the 
mind — it U only necessary to be shut up for six months 
in a sinoky metropolis, without the indulgence of a 
ramble into the country. Young and old, after such a 
privation, feel un infantine delight in escaping from the 
streets to look on nature face to face ; to loll upon the 
grass, to sit under the foliage, and as Chaucer In his 
* Legend of Good Women* says he did— 

* Til lean upon tlic elbow and the Ride 
The lonK day— 

For nothing else. 

But for to look upon the daisy.* 

The poetical and unfortunate Earl of Surrey, on leaving 
the ‘ sluggish town,* exclaimed — 

* And when I folt the air, so pleasant round about, ; 

Lord ! to niyeelf how glud 1 wae that 1 had gotten out ! ' 

— a feeling which all tlte lovers of rural greenery will 
consider to have been very natural. 

An ill-natured critic once matle it a matter of reproach 
against certain writers who were in greater repute a quar- 
ter of a century ago than they are now, that, like dying 
Falstafl^ ^ they babbled of green fields.* Perbaps these 
writers were not always wise and manly in the expres- 
sion of their love for the country; but that their senti- 
ment was universal and true, even the critic might have 
confessed had he been closely questioned. All poets 
worthy of the name, fiom the most ancient timles to the 
present, have been Iqvers of * greenery,* even although 
their inspiration 1ms l>een derived not firom rural topics 
and delights, but from that best source of all poetry — the 
passions and afiectlons, the ciTors and sunerings, the 
struggles and the triumphs of men. In English poetry, 
more especially from Chaucer, whose j 

* Klf-queon with her jolie companie, 

Danvi^d full oft in many a i/rmtr' mode 

and Shakspeare, whose woodland invitation — 

* Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lio with me ? 

echoes like sweet music in the hearts of all his lovers, j 
down to the newest aspirants for the honours of Par- ; 
nassuB, the * greenwood* and the * green mead* have been j 
sung and celebrated in all kinds of verse, from the im- 
mortal, by wide gradations through all varieties of the 
good, the bad, and the indifiereut. 

To cite their praises of field aud forest, or even a hun- 
dredth part of them, would fill a volume. We shall not 
enter upon so formidable and useless a task. . There is, 
however, a fondness for green as a costume, which the 
readers of our earlier poetry cannot fail to have remarked, 
and which is somewhat curious to tmee. When the poets 
invoke the elves, they almost invariably clothe them in 
green suits; but this is a costume for these imaginary 
creatures which wo can fancy to be appropriate. Elves, 
like some real creatures, take the colour of surrounding 
things. As the hare becomes white in the enow, and the 
ptarmigan takes the colour of the bare granite prcci|ilces 
which he haunts, the elves, dwelling amid green leaY^, 
or building their small citadels amid the grass, 

wear robes of verdant hue. There is not> hbwwver, the 
same reason for the green eoats^ green Tobes, and green 
mantles of the mortal heroes and heroines of poetry. But 
there is doubtless another reasou^wliich may have beeii, 
that green was actually the colour nmst iu togae 
the rural population. Uhodlh and KendoJl aye two towns 
that seem to have been col^rated for tlmir gr^ cloth : 



iioMu Hood, Little Jolm>iwt»d t]ieirfollowers,we>9 clothed 
ia LUicoId green 

* Busk ye, busk yo^ my merry men all, 

And John shnU goe with mee ; 

For ril goe seek yon wight yeomen 
In ffreemoood where they bee. 

Then they put on tbelr go^vnos 
And took their bows eaoh one, 
a And they a^y totho yrsenfoivdat 

A sbootyag forth are gone.* ^ 

In Shakspeare’s time, Kendal green appears to liaTO bo^ 
equally well known, if we may judge from the words of 
lying Falstaif, who boasts to Prince Henry of bis fabulous 
achievements on Gad's Hill 

'Three misbegotten knaves, in Kendal green, came at my back, 
and let drive at me*' 

It was not merely freebooters and huntsmen that wore 
green in those early days; for a loose robe or gown of 
green was the dress of the ancient minstrela, ^eeiiien, 
minnesingers, and rimours, whose songs, tales, and jests 
were the delight of our ancestors. When Queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained at Kenilworth by the Earl of Lei- 
cester, Tarious masques and ancient plays were got up for 
her amusement. In one of these entertainments a person 
in the garb of a minstrel was introduced wearing * a long 
gown of Kendal green, gathered at the neck into a narrow 
gorget, fastened afore with a white clasp and a keeper 
up to the chin, but easily to undo ’ when the heat was 
oppressive. ‘ His gown had side [long] sleeves down to 
mid-leg, slit from the shoulder to the hand, and lined with 
white cotton. About his neck he wore a red ribbon. His 
harp hung before him ; the wrest, a tuning instrument, 
being tied to a green lace hanging by.* It was in this cos- 
tumo, we may suppose, that King Alfred gained admis- 
sion into the Danish camp, and that Blondel wandered 
over Europe in search of King Richard 1 . 

The allusions in Chaucer to the green vestments of his 
male aiid female characters are frequent. In the prologue 
to the * Canterbury Talcs ’ he speaks of his yeoman as 
* Clad in cote and bode of grene,* 

and as bearing a hoim, of which the * baudrih was of 
grene.* In the 'Legends of Good Women,* when he 
represents himself as lying in the meadow to look upon 
his favourite flower, he saw 

— — ' walking In the medo 
The god of Love ; and in his hand a queue ; 

And she was clod in royal habit grmx. 

A fret of gold6 she had next her hair, 

And upon this a white ooroune sihe buro 
With ItowreH sniaie-'and 1 Hhull not lie 
For all the worldd right as a <lais|e. 
lorownedJsjrith white leaves light 
bo ww^l^ywerB of her oniun^ white. 

. . ^ mightie gnd of Love 
silk embroidered fule of grmfgrevee ; 

' And by the hand he held the noble quone 

iVi’ ' CroamSd with white and olotUdd all in /yivnc,' 

In the train of these two personages, in the same royal 
Colour of green, he saw nineteen ladies, the heroines of 
his poem— 

* Oode women both maidinia and wives, 

That weren true In loving all their Uvea* 

Ip the ' Romanc^f Morte Arthur,’ green, not of Lin- 
or of velvet from 'heathen -land,* 

■ ■■ the . knights that accompanied Sir 

when he restored Queen Gen6 vieye 
to Ser Jittelwid icing Arthur 

* The other knighta everleh one 

of heuthcn^land 
And their kirdes, 1*040 alon^^^ 

And ^echktdght a irreen garland.* 

Ilowsabell, the heroine of llrity ton’s ballad in Percy’s 
< Reliques,* Is thus ^eserlbed ^ 

* The Bilk She well eOidd twist add iwlnt, 

" And iSie would help the priest to ssy 

juts matins^ ■ 

■ : . ■ . . elhg a psalm in kirk,- . 

■ ■ Bhorwore a f reck arm 


When King Hardyknute takes farewell of his wife 
ere he departs to repel the invasion of the Norsemen, the 
queen’s sorrow is so great, that 

* First she wot her eomaly ohseks, 

And then her bodieo^treiuw.' 

In t&e old Scotch ballful of ' Childe Owlet,’ the La<|y 
Erskiue is represented as wearing green stuys — 

* Then she*s ta’en out a little penknife 

That lay below her bed, 

Put it below her preen etopi* cord, 

And niaded&er body bleed.* 

To ' kilt the green clothing a little above the knee ’ is 
a common expression in the old ballads, and occurs 
almost invariably whenever the ballad-maker has to de- 
scribe a lady crossing a stream or setting out on a journey. 
In the tragical ballad of the * Bent sae Brown,’ the 
mother of tho three young men that were slain by their 
sister’s lover, whom they had waylaid, 

. — * out tho locks that hung 
80 low down by her knee, 

Bae has she kilted her green clothing 
A little aboon the knee; 

And (the has on to the glide king's court 
As fast as gang could sha* 

‘Rose the Red’ and 'White Lilic’ in another ballad 
resolve to seek their lovers in the greenwood shade, and 
to disguise themselves for the purpose in male attire — I 

* And we will out our green claithing 

A little aboon the knee. 

And we will on to glide greetitvood, 

Tko bold bowuien to be.* 

I In tho balhul of * Childe Waters,* the^ lover says to his 
mistress — who offers to accompany him ’far iiito the 
North countrie’ — 

* If you will bo my foot-page, ElRn, 

As you do toll to nic. 

Then you must cut your gown of green 
I An inch above the knee.’ 

I When ‘Idltle Musgrave’ goes to church on a 'high 
holy day,’ he thinks more of the :hnc women than of our 
; Lady’s grace — 

- * Borne of them were clad in green, 

I And some wore clod in poll/ 

The bonnie boy * Gil Morrice ’ had 

— * hair like threads of gold 
Drawn from Minerva’ii loom ; 

IIIm lips Uko roses dropping dew, 

11 iH breutb was all perfume ; 

And he w'as clad in robes of green.* 

The brother of Lady Maisry suspecting her of a con- 
cealed love aiTiiir, asks her indignantly^ 

* Gudc*niorn, gude-mprn, Laity Muisry ; 

God make you safe and free : 

Wlmt’s c(>nie o’ your green olotbing. 

Was once for you too side ? 

And what’s become o' your lung stays, 

Was once for you too wide ? * 

Tho little bird In the ballad of ‘ Joy Hunting,’ who saw 
the murder curamlited by the Ladies Maiary and K athe- 
rine upon the false lover of the former, warns her to 
beware pf bis blood upon her clothes — 

* Out It speaks a bonny bird. 

That flew above their head , 

'* ICeep wcU, keep well your j/r<'en claithing 
Free ae dri^ 0* his blood." ' 

The bailiff’s * Daughter of Islington ’ 

* Fulled off her gown of prsm. 

And put on ragged attfro; 

And to fair London she would gP^ 
lier true love to inquifia' 

The jealous ftepmoiher pf the *La 4 y Isabel,’ in the 
ballad Pf that name, makes it a ooiuplAint against her 
that hev husband buys her the commonest attii^the 
do#i© ( 4 reaty) preieHrwWle for his dap^btor Isabel he 
boys dainaab 

fit may bo very well seen* IS*htl, 

, may bo. very. w«h BCSn;^ ' . . ' ^ ' 

- So buys to .you'tbe 4 amMk.. 4 pnrn«t' " 

To me the douds green.* 
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In the ballad of ^ Sweet Willie and Lady Maisry/ the 
BUi|>iciQUs father; entering his daughter's bower in search 
of hea lover, asks her — 

* * Wliiit'8 beootne o’ your oharios, Maisry ? 

Your bower it looko sae teem ; 

What’s become o' your gr^n claitbing ? ' * 

•Burd Helen,- in her disti'ess, when abandoned by her 
lover, remembers that — 

‘ When I dwelt ip my high bower, 

1 wore Boarlot and green.*^ 

The fair lady beloved by * Lord Livingstono * was 
dressed in the same colour :~ 

* The lady fair into that ha’ 

Was comely to be seen ; 

Her kirtlo was made o' the pa', 

Hor gown was o' the green— 

Her gown was o' the^’eea, the 
Thu kirtlo of the pa' ; 

A silver wand intil her hand, 

She marshalled o’er them a'.' 

*Earl Lithgow* falls in love with a lady who proves 
more than a match for him : — 

* She has kilted her j/rem cluithing 

A little above tho knee, 

The gentleman rode, tho lassie swam, 

Tliroiigh the water o’ Doe. 

Before he was at tho mid o' the water, 

At the other side was she.’ 

Some of the writers 6f modern ballads, aware of this 
peculiarity of costume in the ancient heroes and heroines, 
have taken cave to adhere to it in their descriptions. In 
the beautiful ballad of the * Braes of Yarrow,’ the lady 
lamenting for her murdered lover, exclaims — 

* The boy put on his robes, his robes of 

Ills purple vest, 'twas my own sewin' : 

Ah, wretched me I I little, little thought 
He wuB in time to meet his ruin.’ 

In the song of ‘ Li; 5 y Lindsay,' a modenilsation of tho 
old ballad of the same name, the brid» 

* Has gotten a gown o* green satin, 

And a bonnie blithe bird is she; 

And she’s ofl' wi' Lord Botiald Macdonald, 

Ills pride and his darling to be.’ 

Worilsworth also, in his * Peter Bell,* accommodates 
himself to this traditional costume i— 

* A sweet and playful Highland girl. 

As liglit and beauteous as a s(;[uirrel, 

As beautoous and os wild. 

Her dwelling was a lowly house, 

A cottage in a heathy dell, 

And she put on her gown oigreen^ 

And left her mother at sixteen, 

And followed Peter Bell.* 

Burns in his ‘ Vision,* when he reproaches luiuielf with 
having passed las youthful prime — 

' And done nacthing 
But strlngin* blethers up in rhyme 
For foola to sing,' 

describes the appearance of the Muse of Scotland to him; 
the heroine wearing’ a 

' Mantle large of greenish hue.' 

^ The sameness of costume among the rural popula- 
tion, which doubtless caused all these poetical descrip- 
tiona, is of the past entirely. There was a time — ^and that 
not very rtimote>->whcn blue was almost the only colour 
worn ^ by women in the middle and lower walks of life, 
especially in places remote from towns and cities ; and 
even now the blue holds its place among servant-girls in 
the country. But the progress of manufacture, the 
extreme beauty, the immense variety, and the wonderful 
cheapness of cotton goodly afford abundance of choice for 
all tastes, exia .place these fabrics within reach of the 
very j^orest. A servant-girl of the present day is better 
dad than rick women were in tko diys of our ancestors, 
and can please herself in the colour and in the texture 
of her dresa We would not disparage grCen as the colour 
of a garment; our beautiful mother Jkith wears it as 
her ikyouritet end looks better in it thnn In a dress of 
any other hue, whether it be the bti»#n or the white 


which site sports in their proper season. Yet we think it 
is a change for the better in the condition of tho people 
that a 'gown* does not last a lifetime, and that the 
industry of our artisans, the enterprise of our manufac- 
turers and merchants, and the ingenuity of our men of 
science, enable the humblest to choose among the colours 
of tho rainbow fur their attire; and the tradesman’s or 
farmer’s wife of 1849 to dress witti more elegante than 
Sthe duchess of the ballad period. • 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Most readers like to know what is doing in science as 
well as in politics ; with many philosophy is the more 
welcome of the two : 1 therefore send you a summary of 
what was done at the nineteenth animal meeting of the 
British Association held at Birmingham in September 
last, when among the assembled savans were philosophers 
from many parts of Europe and the United States of 
America,- besides some hundreds of Britons. If know- 
ledge and enlightenment are not spread abroad now-a- 
days, it will not be for want of a multitude of counsellors; 
the results, however, will best speak for themselves. 

In treating on a variety of topics within a limited 
space, it is not altogether easy to avoid the disjointed and 
literal style of a catalogue or lexicon; so don't be too hard 
on such slips of the pen if you meet with them. To 
begin : — At the opening meeting. Lord Northampton re- 
signed the presidency to the liev. T. K. Robinson, the emi- 
nent astronomer of Armagh, who thereupon delivered tho 
introductory address, in which the advantages of associa- 
tion for a common object were strongly insisted on, and 
verified by examples in ancient and modern science. 
When confined to the few, knowledge was once, to quote 
the Athenaeum’s report, ' an instrument of superstition 
or Imposture, a delusion to its possessors themselves. 
Astronomy became astrology, chemistry alcbymy, natural 
philosophy magic, Brewster has shown how the concave 
mirror brought up an apparition when it would — and 
Boutigny has revealed how the repulsive energies of heat 

ministered to the iniquity of the ordeal He who 

first finds a physical fact or principle, often fails to trace 
it to its full extent: preoccupied by some particular 
object of research, led by special views, he looks at it 
with reference to them alone; and were ho sole labourer 
in the mine, much of its wealth would be lost. It may 
be too vast to be explored by the power of one mind, or 
within the limits of one life, or it may require aids and 
appliances which solitary individuals do not possess, to 
say nothing of w'hat is still more important — ^the increase 
of energy which fiows from the sympathy and admiration 
of a multitude.' The learned president),tkpj[* went on to 
particularise the results of the Association's own ^labours, 
direct and indirect. These maybe briefly enuiiierated: 
the publication, at a cost of L.2000, of the catalogue of 
8000 stars, whereby the place of a star in the heavens 
may be determined and compared by W'orking astronomers 
without the ^ dnidgery ’ of tedious arithmetical calcula- 
tions. Then there were the tide-observations : ' the deterr 
mination of the plane which marks the level of the sea un- 
varying with the changes of the tide — a precious gift, as, 
but for it, in a few years tho absolute levels of our great 
national surveys would have become a deiusiop.* Next 
come resoarches on 'the motion and nature of waves/ 
out of which grew those on * the resistance and the form 
of ships : * valuable data for naval architects. These aie 
followed by the palseontological investigations of AgasslX 
and Owen, in which L. 15,000 have been expended; and 
the able reports, ‘the taking stock/ as the speakear 
termed it, of our scientific knowledge. . Many other facts 
were instanced, in which the Association has .qf 

eminent service to philosophy. 1 oaimot sta^ to pAfrieu- 
larise these, and can only direct your 
remarks on the * miserable economy * of! allowing men. of 
real scientific genius to waste, aO Is often the, ^e, 
labour for mere subsistence, ‘ the years, the poWeri^, the 
hopes, which could have borne light into the reinbt^ and 
darkest recesses of the lealtns of inquiry,* This is a 
reproach which I am happy to say will ere long be wiped 




pftV Aii gbrernment is about to place an annual grant of 
nipney at the disposal of the Council of the Iloyal Society 
for the kupport and encouragement of scientific men. 

Section A, which comprehends mathematical and phy- 
sical science, broke ground with ^Ir Ronalds’ report on 
the Kew observatory, which, as you know, is kept going 
by the Association for .the purpose of magnetic and me- 
teorological observations. The movements of the mag- 
netometer are now saif-rccorded by an arrangement ooxf^; 
trived for the purpose; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that two gentlemen should, independently of each other, 
have invented registering apparatus identical in prin- 
ciple; yet so it is. That by Mr Ronalds is in use at 
Kew; the other, by Mr Brooke, is adopted at the Green- 
wich observatory, and may be thus briefly described : — 
A ray of light from a lamp passes through a slit to the 
surface of a mirror affixed to the magnet at about equal 
distances from cither end. From this it is reflected to a 
second mirror, where the pencil of light is condensed, 
and at the proper focal distance beyond falls on photo- 
graphic paper attached to a cylinder, which by clockwork 
revolves once in twcuty-four hours. As the magnet 
moves, its deviations arc thus at once traced by the ray 
on the paper, with the closest accuracy, and with a great 
saving of time and attention on the part of the observer, 
who now needs but to supply new paper at the required 
periods. In Mr llonalds* contrivance the tracing is pro- 
duced by a shadow instead of by light; it is, however, 
equally perfect with the marking of the other apparatus, 
and being considered best adapted for colonial use, a dupli- 
cate instrument has been sent out to the magnetic obser- 
vatoiy at Toronto. Both gentlemen have been rewarded 
by a pecuniary grant from government. The magnetic 
and meteorological observations are to be continued at 
Kew for some time longer ; chiefly on the ‘ frequency of 
atmospheric electricity — a subject unaccountably ne- 
glected since the observations of Beixaria at Turin in 
the middle of the last century.’ This is a phenomenon, 
however, of which regular account is taken at Greenwich. 

In connection with this subject comes Mr Birt’s report 
on electrical observations made at Kew within the past 
few vears. The discussion brings out some interesting 
results. It appears that the tension of atmospheric elec- 
tricity is least at two o’clock in the niorniiig ; it rises 
gradually until six, then rapidly, and doubles its amount 
by eight; after which the increase is again slow until ten, 
and this is the * first or forenoon inaxiinum.’ The tension 
now declines till four in the afternoon ; rises again, and 
reaches the evening maximum— greater, by the way, 
than that of the forenoon — at ten; and then decreases 
slowly to the minimum from which it started twenty- 
four hours previously. Besides tlie daily maxima and 
minima, there is also an annual rise and fall: lowest in 
June and August; highest in February. The inference 
is, * that the positive tensions, especially those of a high 
value, are more or less due to the humidity present in 
the atmosphere,* On the other hand, ‘ when the con- 
ductor has been charged negatively, rain, generally heavy, 
1^ mostly been falling.’ The humidity and cloudiness 
precede the development of electricity; and * the simi- 
larity between the two sets of phenomena goes far to 
show t^t the nature of their connection, if any, is also 
similar : the one— namely, positive— principally indicat- 
ing th« electric tension of aqueous vapour; the other — 
namely, negative-^the electric disturbances produced by 
the kuddep pJEecipltation of this vapour when existing as 
cloud*’ 

The next eiil^ect was, ‘ On the Orbitual Motion of the 
Magimtic Pole l^nd the North Pole of the Earth,* by 
the Hey. J. Oioyei^ The author has traced this move- 
meat for the past 250 yearSi At one time, fi’om 1580 to 
1723, iterate was aooeleraM from some unknown cause; 
bttiat the latter date it att^ii^ed a climax, and came to 
a pause : ^the||p^iaanto^ of the needle was 

Ihe dipping motion changed its course 

ip an upward motion.’ There is doubt- 
this phenomenon vend future investigations^. 
tO the cycle in which it operates. Mr Grover ; 
‘moving magnetic pole in the light of a satel- ; 



lite, or supplemental system, to the isogoual poles, dis- 
turbed by the accumulation of ice about the poles in the 
course of a long series of ages, and generated as a .com- 
pensative process from an interruption of the original 
system.’ 

SulSsequeiitly meteors and shooting-stars came on for 
discussion — an important branch of physical science, as 
your readers have ere this gathered from your pages. 
Many eminent inquirers are at work upon it; the report 
read by the Rev. Baden Powell embraced a large body 
of facts of a nature be appreciated by philosophers. 
One suggestion iriay be noticed which appears to be 
new. It is, that * meteors seen by day passing between 
the observer and the earth may be in some instances 
the cause of unusually cold days.’ Statements were then 
made and conversation held on what were described as 
atmospheric phenomena. Sir R. 11. Iiiglis had seen last 
summer, while in Switzerland, millions of motes, resem- 
bling snow or down, fioating in the air on a bright clear 
day. This led Colonel Sabine to narrate wdiat had been 
seen by Humboldt while pursuing his scientific labours 
in South Aincrica; and Sir John Herschel comniunicated 
an account of the freaks, so to speak, of atirial currents in 
taking up light bodies from the surface of the earth, 
while at a little distance all is calm. Something was 
said too about lumps of ice, fifteen feet in diameter, 
having fallen from somewhere in the regions of space 
above us; and Dr Robinson observed, * that the common 
idea that wind consisted of one steady current of air in 
one fixed direction, required to be considerably modified; 
as, from facts ol)8erved by him, when endeavouritig to 
determine the velocity of the wind by firing gunpowder, 
he found that the direction was frequently wavering back 
and forwards, and even ascending filaments and currents 
frequently encountered.’ From wind to drought was no 
very violent transition. You know that meteorologi.sts 
declare our atmosphere to have been extraoi'dinariJy dry 
during the last summer; and it apjMiars, according to a 
report read by Sir C, Malcolm, that a remarkable dryness 
prevailed in India at the beginning of the year, a.s indi- 
cated by electrical instruments at stations widely remote 
from each other, embracing, indeed, one -fourth of the 
earth’s circumference. It extended to Ceylon, * where the 
heat at Colombo in the last week of Jamiury was alto- 
gether without precedent in the meteorological annals of 
the cinnamon isle.’ The Colombo lake was drying uj), 
canals were all but useless, wells had run dry, and the 
evaporation amounted to nearly an inch a day. 

The chemical section led off with Dr Scoff’ern’s paper 
on * Basic Acetates of Dead and Sulphurous Acid,* under 
which title, repulsive as it may sound, is concealed 
important practical results; as, by means of the agents 
therein indicated, the use of blood and lime may be 
avoided in the manufacture of sii^ar, the whole of the 
|,juice may be extracted and con v^ed hito sugar at less 
cost tlian at present, and in one-third of the time usually 
required. This paper excited a debate among the che- 
mists. It was followed by proofs of the existence of 
fluorine in sea -water— on phosphorus in iron— on elec- 
tric light, and electro-magnetic engines. Photography 
next put in for a share of attention in the person of 
Mr Claudet, chiefly as regards certain yet inexplicable 
influences of light, as affecting the visual and the photo- 
genic focus. The latter is the distance at which the plate 
must be placed to insure a perfect image : curious al- 
terations take place — sometimes the two coincide, and 
then again they vary, with no apparent reason wliy. 
This inexplicability is an intimatioii that we want yet 
more experiments on the illuminatrag, heating, and 
chemical rays of light. Th^ succeeded an interesting 
account of the manufactuFe of coloured gloM, by M. 
Bontemps. According to his statement, diflbrenoo of 
tint does not depend lutogether on difference of colouring 
matter: vanations bf temperature play an iini>ortant 
part in the process. All the prismatic colouts may be 
given to glass by one substance, oxide of iron, eiinply hy 
increasing the degi<ee of heat under which the iccimblna- 
tlon takes place. Analogous dffeicis are produced by 
m^ganese^ which is used to impart a pink or purple hue 
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*to glass, An eleyation of temperature changes the purple 
to brown, then reii, next yellow, and last green. Light 
also gffects changes in glass cbiitaining manganese; white 
glass acquires a pale^yellow tinge. Oxides of copper, 
and silver, and gold, produce similar results. The gene- 
ral conclusion is, that by proper regulation of tempAature 
colours maybe produced at pleasure; a fact highly sig- 
nificant, and suggestive, in relation to physical science 
generally — the point so often urged — that the luauifuld < 
forms of inorganic nature are ap^rent rather than essen- 
tial differences. When such a «n as Faraday approves 
a paper, as he did this of M. Bontemps, you may be sure 
there is something in it. Afterwards Professor Forch- 
i ammer from Denmark described his process for testing 
I the amount of organic matter in water. It is learnedly 
i chemical, and scarcely admits of popular elucidation; 

I yet in these days of sanitary reform and water supply 
tho results are interesting. The professor ma<lc weekly 
observations, during a whole year on the water supplied 
to Copenhagen, and ascertained that organic matter is 
largest in amount in summer; it is lessened by rain, or 
j exposure to tho atmosphere while ilowlng through long, 

! open channels, and disappears when tho water freezes. 

'J’lien a move was made to the chemistry of geology. 

I Professor Rogers of Philadelphia spoke on the decom- 
j position of rocks by water and weak carbonic acid, a pro- 
i cess which serves to explain the phenomenon of demy, 

I and disintegration of hard masses. Mr Pattinson fol- 
lowed with an account of liis patented process for extract- 
ing magnesia from magnesian liiiieston^, in which car- 
bonic ai!id is the prime agent. Professor Mallet read ;a 
paper on earthquakes; and another on the oxidation of 
railway bars, and the chemical changes consequent ‘ 
thereon. In the latter, he recommends that all rails 
slnmld have their upper surface haiimicr-harderiod ; and 
after finishing, be reheated to 400 degrees, and coated 
W'ilh coal-tar, which coating will last, and prevent rust, 
for four years. Let economising niilway directors look 
to this. 

Dr Daubeny brought up a report on experiments 
undertaken with a view to prove, what has often been 
asserted, that a large amount of carbonic acid existed in 
the atmosphere at an early period of the earth’s history. 
All addition of five per cent, to the present constituent 
quantity produced no ill effects on frogs, some kinds of 
fish, and plants analogous to those formerly existing. 
There are w'idc differences of opinion on this question, 
whicli are only to be reconciled by prolonged inquiry and 
positive experience. Next was a statement on a marine 
animalcule, the Noctiluca miliaris^ said to be tho cause 
j of luminosity in our circumjacent seas. Dr Pring has 
j been experimenting on the creature, w'hose diameter is 
not more than KlOOth of an inch ; yet sometime.') it 
collects in such numbers^ that the seii appears as a 
slice fc of fire. The phosphorescence is increased by gal-< 
vanism, also by okygeni carbonic acid gas, chloroform, 
and certain ininenil acids. The last mentioned, however, 
destroy the life of the animal; sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ether are also fatal. In the discussion which ensued, 
it appeared that nobody knew anything certain as to the 
Cause of luminosity; Milne Eil wards suggested electricity 
or combustion. Sir Edward Belcher, who has voyaged 
much in phosphorescent latitudes, considers it to be not 
. a vital one;, whereas a transatlautio philosopher contends 
' that lummosity is an essential effect of life, and that we 
should see the light of our bodies if their substance were 
not opaque. 

Mr . lakes opened the . geological section by a paper on 
the new. red sandstone and <^al-nieasare8 of part of the 
I Midland districts ; ai)d ; if his reasonings be sound, the 
j coal oonsnuiers of the nubtvufaciuring regions need enter- 
tain no apprehensions of faRiug supply. It is now be- 
lieved that coal uuderlies the new though at a great 
depthr— 2^0 or 600 Va^jiii^; imd Sir Eoderick Murchison 
predicts that some day the whole riountry between Wol- 
verhamptCMi and the Wrekin will be worked for coal. 
Futui^ geperations wiil theory, 

if in thSr 4ay coal should still be i^iiired for the pro- 
; duotibh' of heat, Afterwards was read a coxhmunicatioii | 



from Ml Isaac Lea, a well-known American cOnchologist, | 
conceniing oortain fossil foot-marks, ripple -inhrks, and ; 
prints of rain dro;>s, found in old red sandstone in Penn- i 
eylvania, being in geological position. 8.500 feet below the I 
surface of the coal-formations. According to Sir Charles { 
Lyell, this is one of the first instances We have of air- 
breathing creatures of high orgaxdsation being feund in 
such strata, or below tho Permian. Sir RodericK Miir- 
Schison then held forth at length on tfle distribution of gold 
over the earth’s surface, the moral of which may be thus 
rendered : — that agricultural pursuits are more profitable 
to a state than gold-hunting. He does not bclicvo that we 
shall sec a large accession to the amount of gold now in 
circulation; and gives as his opinion, that the time will 
come when the rich lands of the Sacramento will be 
more sought after as pastures and farms than as placeros. 

In connection with this, 1 may mention a paper read 
before the statistical section as to whether prices in this 
country would be affected by Californian gold, and ex- 
plaining a means whereby to determine and guard against 
such a contingency. 

I cannot undertake to touch on all the subjects brought 
forward for discussion ; some are not worth the trouUe, 
others are too abstruse; and lastly, where should I find | 
space enough 1 I shall therefore schret such as may be 
most acceptable. Among matters which came under the 
notice of the naturaUsis, was a letter from Mrs Whitby of 
Newlands, near Birmingham, giving a renewed account 
of her ellbrts to introduce the growth of silk into England, 
Her plantations of mulberry, the species known as Mortis 
multicaulis, have thriven ; and she describes the trees ns 
easy of propagation as willows, Some of her pupils are 
forming plantations in different parts of the country; and 
she observes, ‘if gentlemen in England or Ireland who 
have a few acres or roods of land to spare would plant 
mulberries for posterity, ns they do their oaks, we should 
in a few years be independent of other countries for 
our supply of raw silk.’ Whetlier this is a consumma- 
tion to bo wished, is a question which I leave to political 
economists. Besides mulberry-trees, there was a host of ! 
topics in this section — fairy rings, barnacles, zoophytes, I 
and botanical monstrosities, illustrative of morphology of j 
plants. Mr Munby read a paper on the vegetable pro- j 
ductions of Algiers, in which he described the Lichen escu- j 
lentus^ a plant which grows rapidly in the sandy deserts j 
of that country. The natives cat it ; and Mr Munby | 
suggests that a plant of this kind may have been the j 
manna of Scripture, Several able papers were also read | 
on the vital principle, and its correlations to motion, I 
heat, light, electricity, &(!. 

I must condense the rest. Mr Davison described his : 
process for drying wood : it consists in passing a con- j 
tinuous current of heated air through the chamber in i 
which tho wood to be desiccated is jdaced. The manu- 
facture of the finer kinds of iron and steel, equal to i 
Damascus blades, was explained. Sanitary matters were i 
discussed. Agricultural statistics of Ireland, by Mr O. ' 
R. Porter. The superiority of macadamised over paved | 
roads for streets of large towns. On the alphabets of the ^ 
Indian Archipelago, and the introduction of Oriental | 
words into the English language. Statistics of Monts de { 
Pidtif and pawnbroking. (3n the progress of emigration : j 
from 1821 to 1831, 738,582 persons left this country; ; 
from 1842 to 1848, 985,953; la the first six months of i 
1849, 106,973; and we are told that during the last | 
three years * emigration from the United Kingdom has j 
been fully equal to, if not exceeding, the natural in- 
crease of the population; and, in. short, that emigration 
has now been carried on to such an extent, as, if it were 
maintained, must effectually prevent the further groti'th 
of the population.’ 'v i 

Thus we have gone from mathematical to soeiid idonce. 
There now remains but to adds thkt lums of mopoyvwi^re r 
voted, as heretofore, to enable/sdOntifie: 
pursue inquiries instituted ihf Assdfie^ibii s^tbat^ re^ 
l>orts on several interesting imporiM ioptos are 
called for; that governme^f Is ask^ to 
ing reiescopo at the Cape of Good Hope obrervn^ to 
have the leveiB of tlm orduanee earVey of IreisAid cor- 
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refuted to tho xoean sea-Ievel; to have the Briiisti arc of 
the meridian published to Us full extent; and that the 
twentieth meeting of the Association is to he held at 
Edinburgh in August 1050 , with Sir Datid Brewster as 
ptesident. 


AmnENTUBE •frlTH AS ALPINE BEAB. 

Mt flrat ftdrenture Vlth a bear occurred when I w 
about eight years old. It Was in summer, when our 
people lead their docks to the upper pastures, which 
the melted snow leaves uncovered. My parents had 
gone to a mountain chAlet, leaving me in the valley 
under the charge of a servant. One day I made my 
escape, and set out to meet them. 1 walked on, eating 
the bread and cheese given me for breakfast, when, as I 
was passing through a wood, I saw lying asleep iUtoss 
my path an animal whi(!h I took for a huge brown dog. 
I felt friglitened ; but the wish to rejoin iny parents, 
who had been detained from home longer than they 
expected, prevailed, and on 1 went, gliding as silently 
as possible past the unknown beast. Despite, however, 
the little noise I made, tiie creature roused himself, and 
came towards me. Wishing to propitiate him, I threw 
down a bit of bread : he smelt It, swallowed it with ap* 
parent pleasure, and stretched out his head as if asking 
for more. I ventured to caress him, wliich he suffered 
me to do, although uttering a sort of protesting growl. 
Throwing my breakfast beiiind me bit by bit, in order 
to occupy the attention of my strange companion, whose 
presence was anything but agreeable, I reached at length 
the boundary of our farm. There he ceased to follow 
me. 1 entered the chalet, where, to my great joy, I 
found my father, and told him my adventure.. He im* 
mediately seized his gun, sallied forth, and returning 
at night after a fruitless chase, told me that my morn- 
ing’s acquaintance was no other than a bear, from whom 
I had had an almost miraculous escape. 

Twelve years passed on without my renewing m3* 
acquaintance with the ursine tribe. I assisted my 
father in managing his farm, and spent 013^ leisure time 
in reading, taking particular pleasure in narratives of 
travel and adventure. 

It happened one day that a neighbour named Ray- 
mond, a practised hunter of bears and chamois, asked 
mo to accompany him on a mountun expedition. I 
gladly consented, and we set out, each carrying a cara- 
bine on his shoulder, and a small sharp hatchet fastened 
in his belt. 

It was a beautiful autumn day. Towards five o'clock 
in the evening, having shot only a few birds, we began 
to think of returning. As we were passing through a 
thick wood, Raymond, who was grumbling at our want 
of success, recollected that there lay at a short distance 
a sort of little meadow where chamois often went to 
feed. At that hour there was not much chance of 
meeting thenii but Raymond determined to make the 
trial, i^lacing me in ambush, he directed me to watch 
tkaivowly, and if he did not return at the end of half an 
hour, to descend the mountain. I saw him plunge into I 
the iepod, and then stoop down and creep waril3'’ along. 

When I found myself alone, my first movement was 
to Inspect the post assigned to me, in order to guard 1 
against surprise. Twilight already darkened the tops 
of the fit-irees, although it was scarcely six o'clock. 
The fatigues of the day had abated not only my 
strength^ bdt my coura^. I instinctively souglit for a 
fir-tree, less denuded of the lower branches than they ^ 
commonly are, to servo as an asylum in case of tieces- 1 
sity. I then took up my position beneath it, slung my 
carabine, and waited patiently* shadows of even- 
ing Were Ikst darkening; Mthotigh the setting stifi stfil , 
the western horfaoa appointed haIf.honr ] 
hbd expired without tny seeing anything, and X 
to thluk Of returning. Just as I rms about to uiisling 
ifhy earabitiej and leave m3r BoUtar3r position, I beard a 
loud to he caused by the passage Of 
a 4 ialiiois* * It is: probulfiy Raymond,’ 1 said to my- 


self, and was going to meet him, when it struck me that 
the approaching tread. Crashing through the Withered 
br.'inches, was too slow and heaVy fbr that of my«com- 
rade. I retreated to my tree, and another nfbment 
revealed the new-comer. It Was an enormous boar, 
with nery eyes, who came on with lowered head, not 
having yet perceived me. Almost mechanically I took 
aim, and fired at him : the shot, I believO, carried o^T 
one of his ears ; and with a terrific roar he bounded 
towards me. Throwinij away tny carabine, I climbed 
the tree, and when tne infuriated creature raised his 
fore- paws against the trunk, I was seated on a Strong 
branch about ten feet above him. With the courage of 
despair I drew my hatchet, and waited to see what he 
would do. For a few moments he continued standing 
on his hind-legs against the tree, devouring me with 
his fierce eyes, and snorting with a loud noise : then he 
began to cliinb. When he came nCar, I raised my 
hatchet and struck. I did so With too much precipita- 
tion, for the blow merely cut one of his fore-paws with- 
out severing it. Down ho dropped, but too slightly 
wounded to abandon the pursuit. For some time he 
remained, as it were, undecided, sending forth furious 
bowlings, which resouiided through the woods. At 
length, after having once more begun to climb, be 
stopped, seemed to change his mind, and redescended. 
Then I saw him snuffing the earth round the fir-tree, 
and finally he fell to work in good earnest. 

Even to this moment 1 shudder nt the recollection of 
what he undertook : it was nothing else than uproot- 
ing the tree with his snout and paws, in order to bring 
it down. For a bear, the idea M'as not a bad one ; and 
I presently learned that whenever this animal fails, it 
is not for want of perseverance. Happily the tree I 
had chosen was thick, firmly -rooted, and capable of 
resisting the enemy’s efforts for a considerable time. 
The only hope 1 had left was, that Raymond might 
hear the roaring of the bear, and come to my succour. 

Alas, evcr3* minute seemed an hour I Night came 
on, and with its approach my courage gave way. I 
could no longer see my terrible enemy; his snorting 
respiration and the dull noise of his indefatigable labotir 
reached my cars, mingled with the last faint evening 
sounds from the valle3*, whose inhabitants, )mpp3r and 
tranquil, W'ere going to repose in peace, while I felt 
m3*8elf given up to a horrible and inevitable death. In 
my extremity I sought help where it is never asked in 
vain, and 1 passed that awful night in fervent prayer. 
Morning dawned, and the bear was still mining away. ; 
Presently the tree began to totter. I closed my eyes. 
But all at once he ceased to dig, and threw up his snout 
towards the wind. I thought 1 heard a distant sound 
amongst the fir-trees; the bear heard it too, and listened, 
lowering his head. Tlie noise approached, and I dis- | 
tinguished my own name shouted by many voices. ' 
Apparently my ferocious adversary perceived that effi- 
cient help was coming ; for, after having once more 
snuf^ the breeze, he looked up at me with an expres- 
sion of profound regret, and then plunged into the 
forest. 

Five minutes afterwards, Raymond was at the foot 
of the tree. It was quite time : it toppled over as I 
descended ! i 


THE MARSEILLES AQUEDUCT. 

The present era is remarkable for triumphs of mechani- 
cal engineering having publie utility for their immediate 
object^ and among these the grand aqueduct intended to 
suppl^ Marseilles with water is well worthy of a brief 
notice; axid the so, as it ofibrds another proof that 
extiaordinaty dbttatles may be overcome by skill and 
persevei^ce. 

The j^hbc^aiis of olden time had doubtless sufficient 
reason fbr establishing the colony in which Marseilles 
origin^ed in Such an arid ierritoiy ; and although ihSre 
may have been water enough for their wants, yet aS popu- 
lation increMd, the Bcaieity of the essential element 
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*coald not fail to become a serious inoonTenience, or 

The earliest attempts to provide against the deficionojr 
were^made Iti the tenth century by the Counts of Pro* 
venoe^who Out a Oanal from a distance of 10,000 yards, 
which delivered BOO gallons of water per miimte during 
six mouths of the year, and only half that quantity in 
tho hot season. From this source the magnificent foun- 
tains in the public squares the city were supplied. ^ 

Tho idea of obtaining wattr by a canal from tho river 
Durance was entertained so fariack as the year 1507, 
and letters-patent were issucd^anctioning the under- 
taking. But, as is often the case with such projects, the 
execution was delayed, then lost sight of, tnen tempo- 
rarily revived, until, in 1027, it was again considered; 
but tho council-general of the department refused to co- 
operate. At last, in 1B3G, the inhabitants of Marseilles, 
relying on their own resources, commissioned a young and 
entoqirising engineer^ M. de Montricher, to survey the 
groimd^ and having obtained the requisite authoritative 
sanction in lOfiB, intrusted the execution of the work to 
his ability. The estimated cost was 14,500,000 francs 
(about L.600,000), an amount which unforeseen difficul- 
ties have augmented to nearly a million sterling. The 
sum was raised by loans, and by an additional tax on all 
flour brought into the city. 

The Durance is an Alpine stream discharging itself 
into the Rhone, and during the season when the mountain 
snows arc melting, pours down a resistless inundating 
torrent. It is separated fl'om Marseilles by three moun- 
tain chains of no great elevation, but whose ramifications 
cover tho whole territory, so that, in constructing a canal 
with a regular fall, all the difficulties would be encoun- 
tered which arc generally avoided in following the course 
of a valley. The aqueduct is conducted across highways, 
water -courses, ravines, and valleys, by a route not tho 
shortest, but that iiivolving least outlay. The total length 
is 51 miles, in which are comprised seventy- eight tunnels, 
whose united length is from 12 to 15 miles, and 500 ar- 
tificial constructions, rendered necessary by the nature of 
the ground — these being embankments, cuttingSi bridge- 
aqueducts, or syphons. After traversing fourteen com- 
munes, the canal strikes tho boundary of the vast basin 
of Marseilles — a district of desolating aridity — at a height 
of nearly 500 feet above the level of the sea. From this 
point it may be made to irrigate a surface of about 
25,000 acres, limited oil one side by the sea, and on the 
other by the crest of the amphitheatre who.se centre is I 
occupied by the city. For the supply of this district, a 
‘mother branch’ will bo led descending from slope to i 
slope, and by means of properly-contrived channels, each 
proprietor will be able to water his land, or feed his 
machinery, and the numerous bastides^ or country villas, 
obtain a supply for domestic purposes. The difierent 
branches will converge at a point 240 feet above the level 
from which the City itself will be supplied, and thus bring 
to its busy population, its fountains and factories, the 
long-desired streams of the limpid eioment. 

The most iin^rtant works occur along the upper por- 
tion of the canal. There are three tunnels, each nearly 
a lea^e in length t the first, called the tunnel Des TaiU 
lades, is excavated through a mass of compact calcareous 
rock, pierced from above vertteally by fifteen shafts, each 
more than 100 yards deep, so aS to afford means of carry- 
ing on the lanours at Various points simultaneously. 
The difficulties of this portion of the work were greatly 
increased by streams of Water issuing from the fissures 
of the rock: five steam-engines, of from 50 to 100 
horses* power, diseharging 5000 gallons per hour, were 
necesswrj to keep tlm excavation free from the inpour- 
ing flood. The cutting away of hard rock, which in 
ordinary cases c<^ from twelre to fifteen francs the 
cubic yard, in this instance rose to thifiy or forty francs, 
the incirease due te this eaute, extreme hardness of the 
rock, having added 2,006,005 iftancs esti* 

mate. The two other great tunaelAtraTersifig the mounts 
knom as the Assassin and JDaifte, mostly lined 

thfcugheitt irtth masbniy. Although cbnstruciien of 
h^ ddho much te fimilila^te m pubiie mind 
laith vatt ptejeets^ BO that no one iteuid bemBmordinarUy 

astonished to hear of a tunnel through Mont Blanc itself, 
we believe that prior to the undertaking of the Marseilles 
Aqueduct none of equal magnitude were in existence. * 

Bridges are numerous along this canal : one over the 
ToulouW at Valmousse consists of a single row of arches, 
each 84 feet high and 26 feet span, extending over a length 
of 552 feet: it was built in two yeags. But the gri^d work 
of this sort is the bridge of Hoquefavour, about five miles 
irom Aix, across the valley of the Ae, which is 1300 feet 
long and 270 feet high, reckoned from tho surface of the 
river to the parapet wall. It is constructed with three roiys 
of arches, resembling threo bridges one above the other. 
The piers of the two lower rows are built entirely of cut 
stone, with a length of 43 feet, and breadth of 20 feet. 
The lowest row contains twelve arches, the next fifteen, 
and tho upper, which carries the aqueduct, forty-nine, 
including, with the foundations, a total of 7500 cubic 
yards of masonry. An excellent and exhaustless sup^dV 
of stone was found within a convenient distance, which 
furnished numerous blocks more than six yards cube, 
weighing nearly 40,000 lbs., for the lower piers. Ordi- 
nary means of transport would of course be inefficient 
for the removal of such huge masses, and all the im- 
proved mechanical facilities afibrded by railways, cranes, 
and trucks, were made available; and advantage was 
taken of a waterfall to turn a hydraulic wheel, which 
drew the laden trucks up tho inclined piano, moving in 
this way above 100 cubic yards of material daily. Some 
notion may be formed of the regularity of the service 
from the fact, that one gang of workmen thus aided were 
able to lay an arch in five days. The construction of 
this huge edifice was commenced in 1830, with materials 
and instruments valued at 600,000 francs. It is now 
finished, after having occupied from 200 to 300 masons^ 
and 500 labourers, during seven years. 

The appearance of the Hoquefavour Aqueduct is most 
imposing, and competes successfully with that of the 
famous Pont du Card. The country around is a barren 
desert, which the presence of numerous workmen luis 
temporarily enlivened; but there is little doubt that 
the colossal structure will long prove, as it has already 
done, an attraction to visitors and tourists. | 

In the present state of science, such a work as the i 
Marseilles Canal would necessarily be constructed with ; 
mathematical precision, and it is honourable to the young \ 
and able engineer that his pre-calculations have been j 
verified by the results. In works of this nature the pre- | 
liminary and collateral proceedings must be expensive. { 
In planning out the canal, the levellings taken corre- | 
spond to a length of more than 1000 miles: elaborate | 
experiments were also made to test the strength of ma- | 
terials, and discover the best hydraulic cement; besides i 
which, fifteen leagues of roadway, including several niilcs ! 
of rail, bad to bo prepared bef(>rehatjd. The excava- 
tions of rock and earth amount to about 4,000,000 cubic 
yards; masonry 250,000; and 50,000 of facings. The 
whole work was calculated to occupy from eight to ten 
years: we have not, however, heard of its Completion; 
possibly the political perinrbationH to which France has 
been subjected may have caused a delay. 

The canal is 30 feet wide at the top, 10 at the bottom, 
and 7 feet deep; from its source in the Durance to the ! 
Marseilles basin, the fall is .125 feet, which it Is said | 
will admit of the delivery of eleven tons of water pet j 
second. With such a supply, Marseilles will be a highly- ! 
favoured city; land in th6 vicinity will rise to four times 
its present value: and, not least in desirable results, the 
people will be able to relieve themselves of the charge 
under which they at present lie of a fondness for dirt. 

LEOPOLD OF BBLGIfTM AND TBB 

There is no sovereimi iii Europe who, with sp titite hp- 
pareht effort, suocoocis so well in tnmttetteg hltiiitelf with 
the labourini^lasses os the king df tho fiOigian#. He hks 
a quiet and Stnoe^ maiinet m himself when 

spring to or Of tbete^ and tt^heitever the optn^uAity 
offers, he never fttls in 3tehd0rh% thfem his poWerrul assist- 
ance. A striking OkSmpte Of thte beenrte^ 0 tew days since. 
The burgomaster of LaokOn, in tirhioh commune is situated 
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the kind's palace, has a very noisy neighbour in thb ^rson 
of a bouer'jnaker. . As he had not obtained from the au< 
ihoritica ilic special permission to carry on this trade, tlie 
burgomaster closed his premises, and caused tlio seals to 
be placed On the gates in the absence of tUo men. Tltey 
applied to their employer, wlio referred them to the burgo- 
master, with whom a warm altercation took place, which 
ended in the men, about sixty or seventy in number, 
declaring that since ly^, the bui|^mastor, had so little coi^ 
sideration for them, ttiey should try an appeal to the king. 
No sooner said than done.* They adjourned to a public- 
house, drew up a petition, and went on their way to the 
palace, Avhere they were met by General Prlssc, the mili- 
tary governor of the province, who-, on being informed of 
the cause of the assemblage, took the petition to the king. 
One of the workmen was immediately sent for into the 
royal presence ; and notwithstanding a little nervousness, 
ho made out a very clear story. To which the king replied 
in nearly the following terms: — ‘My friend, this is not 
right on tlio part of the burgomaster. Ho must bo aw.'ire 
that 1 Buffer great annoyance from the ohemical manufac- 
tory of Mr C , which is contiguous to my grounds. I 

cannot even walk in my garden when the wind is in a cer- 
tain quarter. Surely tlie burgomaster can put up with 
the inconvenience of your shop, which, after all, is but a 
little noise. I will see that justice is done.* A messenger 
was immediately despatched to the proper authority, and 
tiic next morning the men were again at work. In the 
evening they requested to bo allowed to give his majesty a 
serenade, which was granted; and after partaking of a 
good supper and the royal liberality, they returneJ highly 
gratified. — ^fo^'n^n(f ChronUite, [Wc arc not sure that 
Leopold acted legally or with perfect justice in interfering 
as above related, though his conduct is to be admired on 
the score of humanity. It seems to us bad logic that a 
noisy manufacinre should bo tolerated next door, merely 
because a king raises no objections to a chemical work.] 

THK BAD POSITION OP SINGLE WOMEN. 

Look at the numerous families of girls in this neighbour- 
hood — the Armitages, the Birtwliistles, the Sykes. The 
brothers of these girls arc every one in business, or in pro- 
fessions; they have something to do; their sisters have 
no earthly employment but liousehold w'ork and sewing; 
no earthly pleasure but unprofitable visiting; and no hotie 
in all their life to conic of anything better. This stagnant 
state of things makes them decline in health; they are 
never w^ell; their minds and views shrink to wondrons 
narrowness. Tlic great wish, the sole aim of every one of 
them is to be married, but tlic majority of them will never 
marry; they will die as they now live. They sclicme, they 
plot, they dress to ensnare Imsiiands, The gentlemen turn 
them into ridicnlo ; they don’t want them ; they hold them 
very cheap; they say — I have heard them say it with sneer- 
ing laughs many a time— the matrimonial market is over- 
stocked. Fathers say so likewise, and arc angry with their 
daughters when tlicy observe their manceuvresj they order 
thoiii to stay at home. What do they expect them to do 
at home ? If you ask, they would answer, sew and cook. 
They expect them to do tl'iis, and this only, contentedly, 
regularly, uncomplainingly, all their lives long, as if tliey 
had no germs of faeul ties for anything else; a doctrine as 
reasonable to hold as it would be that the fathers have no 
faculties but for eating wliat their daughters cook, or for 
wearing what they sew. Could men live so themselves ? 
Would they not bo very weary ? And when there came I 
no relief to their weariness, but only reproaches at its 
slightest manifestation, would not their w’eariness ferment 
in time to frenzy.— 

SERVANTS IN AMERICA. 

Complaints were often made to us of the difHcuIty of 
finding, or of keeping when found, good servants in the 
States; and amusing anecdotes Wore told of the indepen- 
dence of American Mm in this ‘land of liberty ;* thus ‘a 
green monntain boy/ of Vermont, engaged himself to a 
family in town; there was. an, oimrening party at the house, 
and he came in with a f^yl^eing some ladies sitting 
talking in a comer which he ediild not conveniently reabh, 
he called out, * Iliillo, girls ! how am you ofiF for cream and 
Bweetenih*? * B«ung directed to light a fire in the morning 
in thO parlour for the children, when tbO mistress caibe 
dqwh she found the servant sitting in a chair, with his 
feet ■'lap* and reading the newspa^r ; without rising, ho 
cried, pointing at the fire, ‘ IsnH that a roarer ? ’ An Kng* 

1 

li-shman told me ••that he was travelling with Ids younger | 
brother, wlio wras deaf, through Massachnsets. After stay- | 
ing all night at an inn, in the morning the * help * wl;^ had 
cleaned their boots went to the younger brother and asked 
him for soniething; he directed him tp his elder brother, 
who carried the purse; the ‘ boot cleaner’ went to him, and 
stood before him, ‘ What do you want ? ’ was askod. ‘ I'm 
the gentleman who cleaned yg^ur boots, and the deaf man 
there told me to go to you.'-^ji'i.ytr J. Alexander's Acadie. ! 

! 

•I AM*SO HAPPY!’ | 

I BRK the faded writing, dated oh ! so long ago; | 

The clear round text is fairly traced by childish fingers slow ; i 

’Tig but a simple record of inconstant hopes and fears, i 

But one short sentence written there 1 blot with falling tears. j 

' ! 

It is this—* 1 am so happy.' But twenty years have flown 

Since those pleasant words were writ to a loving playmate gone; 

This is the hand that traced thorn, they were innocent and true, 1 

This is tlie heart so buoyant then, as rosy moments flew. | 

I gaze upon the characters, I ponder o'er them yot ; 

The many intervening years I struggle to forgot ; 

Oh but to realise them now for one short fleeting lioiir, | 

The dark, dark shadows of this life ceasing a while to lour ! 1 

‘ I am BO happy ’-well-a-day ! those stningc and thrilling words 

Sound soft and sweetly as the song of wild and woodland birds. 

In twilight glades at evening fall, when, 'mid the shiv'ring loaves, 

A Avhispering of inqwrt sad our busy fancy weaves. 

May I not bo a chit! once more ? My seemd birth must be i 

No day-dream of a siokly niind, but blest reality: 

Then, then again those glorious words with truth I insy inditC'- | 

‘ I am BO happy*— traced within in characters of light ! 

0. A, M. AV. 

6HAKSPEARE. ! 

He was not a man to be led atvay by pretences to glory, 
or imposed upon by that transparent trickery which e.x- 
cites so much ]>opular enthuBiasiii, and makes sc.irlet so i>c • 
coming a colour in the eyes of those who ‘can be pleased ^ 
with a rattle, tickled witli a straw.’ Simkspenro laughed 
at all such nonsense ; I»c set the buffoon Thersites to turn : 
it into ridicnlo, and make it a spectacle for the mirth of ' 
gods and men ; and luid heroism been generally seen thus, 
and studied thus, the world would have got something by 
it, for it would h.ave cut the grc:it connecting link between 
the military destroyers of one ogc and iliose of a later time. 
Had the world looked upon iieroism witli Sliakspcare's eyes, : 
the renown of an Achilles would not have been the inspira- 
tion of an Alexander, nor that of an Alexander have de- 
scended H|>oii a Cfesar, nor tlie success of a Ciesar luivc 
been the stimulus to the ambition of a Napoleon. All tliis 
would have been long before brought to nn end : the world 
w'ould have know'ii to what idol they were jiaying their 
homage ; they would have ceased to be parties to tlie con- 
tinuanoo of their own misery ; they would have censed to 
become the aids and helps to the desolation of their own i 
homes; they would have ceased to be the rewarders : 
of their own pests and nuisances, and tlic profferers of j 
honours and homage to those from whom tliey and their j 
children reaped nothing save disappointment, misfortunes, | 
and calamities : they would hai^e ceased to follow these 1 
destroyers Avith shouts and aeclamations of applause, and ! 
instead of striking up at their appearance, ‘ See, the con- 
quering hero comes,’ they would have turned away from 
them, to have hailed with welcome the autiior of some use- 
ful invention, the propagator of some sound instruction, 
the holder of some great and glorious gift of mind, although 
perchanco exhibited to them in the person of one of the 
most lowly and miserable of the human race.— Jjcc- 
lures. 

FALSEHOOD. 

It is tiriore from carelessness about truth, than from in- 
tentional lyingi tliat there is so much falsehood in the 
world. — J}r Jettison. 
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A BRACE OF NOVELS. 

Is looking back upon last year’s doings in the way 
of Romantic Fiction, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck with the amount of genuine talent that in the 
present day is expended — should we not say wasted ? — 
upon this department of literature. Many of the w'orks 
i stigmatised by the name of ‘novels of the sea'Son’ 

I — that is, works produced one year, and forgotten the 
j next — contain each as much sterling thought as would 
I have set up a score of such authors in the period iminc- 
! (1 lately antecedent to that of Scott. But has the Art of 
I Fiction made a corresponding advance ? Quite the coii- 
I trary. There is no proportion between the talent ern- 
j ployed and the execution of the work ; and the reason 
J is, that the talent is general, not special — that it merely 
j belongs to the refined and elegant character of the age. 

I and has no knowledge of the nature of the particular 
; business it undertakes to perforin. Till this talent coni- 
! prebends, what Scott felt intuitively, that a fiction is an 
I artistical work, belonging to the same category as a 
i tragedy or a picture, and that it must be based, like 
these, in its form and proportions, upon {esthetical priii- 
ciple.s, there will be but small chance of improvement. 

Tliat there is much misapprehension prevalent as to 
the obvious fact we have mentioned, is manifested in most 
of the works of the day, and in the silence of all the 
popular critics. Fictions are praised or blamed not as 
works of art, but according as the taste in ‘ light read- 
ing ’ of the individual critic finds a greater or less amount 
of congenial pabulum. Thus authors whose produc- 
tions are received with favour fancy that they have suc- 
ceeded as artists ; and when they find,<«on ceasing to 
write, tliat they are instantly forgotten, they lay the 
blame on an inconstant public. The public, however,^ 
is not incunatant in their sense of the word. No man 
is forgotten, or can be forgotten, who has arrived at 
excellence in any department of literature ; and in their 
case the failure is brought about ^lely by their having 
wasted their genius in groping onward without light, 
without rule, and therefore without permanent results. 

A novel lying before us, which has been received with 
great, and in many respects deserved praise, by the 
reviewers, illustrates very forcibly the false position in 
which authors are placed by the want of genuine criti- 
cism so obvious in our literature.’*' This work, for no 
other reason than that it assumes to be a novel, and is 
found agreeable reading by persons of taste and intelli- 
gence, is cried up as a work of art, to which chfU'acter 
it has but very small pretenwons ; while' its real merits 
— its minute truth, its naturkl dialogue^ its openness of 
mind, and consequently the prontse it holds out of 



* Fanny Hervey, or the Mother's Choice. 8 vol«. hondou: Chep- 
man and Bail. 1849. 


brilliant results for the author from u^ell-direclcd ettbrts — 
aro almost wdiolly overlooked. This autlior. we under- 
stand, is a lady of mature age and considerable practical 
knowledge of society, and the present is her first work; 
but what chance of success can she have when so much 
pains are taken to prevent her progress in genuine art, 
and discourage her genius in its true direction ? W c* 
consider ‘ Fanny Ilervey ’ to be worthy of any trouble 
we can take ; and w'C shall therefore at least briefly 
state wliat, in our opinion, are its merits, and what its 
shortcomings. 

Tlie story is simply this : — A young girl goes to liOn- 
dou on a visit, and there falls in love with the son of 
her host. The gentleman returns her passion, and she 
becomes likewise an object of attachment to one of his 
companions. The latter kills the former in a duel ; and 
the young girl returns to the country, and in due time 
regaining her spirits, marries a clergyman. This is the 
material outline ; but the spiritual one involves a fine 
and tragic interest, arising from the circumstance of 
the hero having formed a vicious intimacy with the 
sister of his rival before his soul is awakened to the 
true force of virtuous love. Hence comes the embfoglio 
of the action, and hence the passion which flings a 
poetical halo over the prosaic occurrences of everyday- 
life. If this story, simple as it is, liad been delivered iu 
half a volume, the stream of tlie narrative strictly con- 
fined within its natural limits, and the personages 
brought forward either quite alone, or attended only by 
such walking figures as might be requisite, in the lan- 
guage of the stage, to ‘form picture,* we should have 
had a work of art — perhaps of high art — beautiful in its 
classical severity. But the author’s inexperience has 
prevented her from turning her talent to such good 
account. She has crammed her piece with common 
characters which have not the slightest connection 
with the plot; and after the true catastrophe, she 
reverts to a tribe of these whom the reader has for- 
gotten, and tries — but luckily tries in vain — to lead 
away his thoughts from the exhibition he has just wit- 
nessed of tragic power, by describing her heroine’s new, 
uneailed-for, and singularly tame love attachment. 

Fanny Ilervey is not a pattern heroine, her chief 
business being to blush, and weep, and look pretty and 
interesting ; but the two gentlemen are more vigorously 
drawn, exhibiting at once the strength of the male 
intellect and the delicacy of tlie female touch. .Mrs 
Yernon, however, Fanny’s hostess, is a most distressing 
personage, who, after a l?appy marriage of twenty-' 
eight years, goes into awfdt hysterics on her husband 
forgetting some of the lover-like attention's of his youth. 
Wo w'ould decidedly have made away with this horrid 
old woman before her son’s death ; for after the catas- 
trophe* the reader feels no relief* and therefore derives 
but little enjoyment, from her removal. But notwith-^ 
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standing these faults both in plot and characf'ter, there 
is an almost Ricliardsonian power in the small details 
of this author, of which we would fain present a speci- 
rmjii, were it possible to preserve their interest apart 
from tlie context. We will rather show how slie rises 
with her subject, and thus lead the reader to the infer- 
ence have d raw rf ourselves — that she is very capable 

of producing a wfvrk of true art, if she will only 
her mind to the study of its rosthetical laws. Our best 
extract for this purpose would perhaps he the duel, 
but it is too long, and w’ould require too much explana- 
tion ; and we shall therefore exliibit a contest of an- 
otlier and much more original kind between two ladies. 

At a fete given at Mrs Ormsby Cottin’s villa, the 
circumstances occur which bring about the catastrophe 
of the piece ; and the two rival ladies, Fanny Ilervey 
and Lady Kmily, meet face to face, after the latter has 
had only too good reason to suspect that she lias l>cen 
supplanted in the affections of Mr Vernon by our blush- 
ing and weeping heroine. Vernon is present, and is in 
such consternation at the wild and passionate looks of 
Lady Emily, that he eagerly avails himself of an oppor- 
tunity to join the archers in another part of the gnmtids, 
■where they are engaged in a trial of skill for a silver 
medal. The Indies in the meantime are summoned by 
their hostess to another trial, to determine by the throw 
of dice who is to he the owner of n,n antique bracelet* 
and the queen of the fete, whose privilege it is to pre- 
sent the prize of archery, ‘ Colonel Vernon was in- 
vited to sit at the top of the table as judge ; and for 
some time nothing else was heard but the rattling of 
the dice-box, and the repetition of the Dunibers turned 
up. When they had all thrown, it was found that 
three of the ladies had thrown sixes. At the second 
throw, two out of these three, Lady Emily and Fanny, 
wore again highest and equal The next trial must of 
course be final. 

* As the number of ladies present could not be less 
than forty-five or fifty, the interest of the first round 
VTHS comparatively slight. It was very different -when 
only three came forward to throw ; and when the 
chance was confined to Lady Emily and Fanny, the in- 
terest, even to the bystanders, became so deep, that 
scarcely a word was spoken, and it was evident that 
the two fair competitors themselves were considerably i 
excited. Tliey, Isiw^ever, bore tlie anxiety very diffe- 
rently. Fanny was not more than pleasantly ani- 
mated : her liejiTt beat quicker, and her colour was a 
good deal raised. 

‘ But to the decision of this appeal to fate between 
her rival and herself, Lady Emily’s imagination, already 
greatly ex(;ited, immediately attached a degree of super- 
stitious importance, which made her bosom heave vio- 
lently, and her eyes flash with an intensity of eagerness 
that, tlm loss or possession of ten thousand such trinkets 
would not have caused. She tried hard to command 
herself, but her emotion could neither be subdued nor 
disguised. Mrs Vernon looked uneasily at her, Even 
Mrs Ormsby Cottin began to suspect, not that there 
could be anything annas in Lady Emily’s conduet or 
demeanour, but that she heraelf had; blundered in some 
way or another-«at all e^^nts that her well-meant little 
project was going to turaeijft a failure* and with her 
usual got>d-nature she in her mind a new plan, 

■ by which, as she hop^, hiith her favourites would be 
spaMsl the disappointment which it was already pretty 
evident one Of them at least would not bear with per- 
;f#t: 

, Her plan was rtmply to slve a teaoelot to eacb of the 


fair rivals. * But the widow’s generous device found no 
supporters ; and if the two fair canditlates for the favour 
of fortune had made twenty instead of two equal throws, 
the desire to witness the final decision between them 
wo^ld only have been so many the greater. A low 
murmur of disapprobation rfNx round the entire cirdi; ; 
even Fanny looked disap^'.inted ; while Lady Emily, 
with a vain attempt at e'^ and playfulness, exehiiined, 
“Pardon me, dearest »'Tiidam, but your kind plan will 
not do at all 1 For suppose even that Miss Hervey and 
I were content to believe our aiftis were equally fair, 
and you generously willing to favour tliern equally by 
robbing yourself of both your pretty bracelets, there 
would yet be a difficulty : you forget that there cannot 
possibly be two qimns ! “ 

‘Mrs Ormsby Cottin had nothing ready to urge in 
contradiction to this : she therefore shook her Iiead i 
with an air of much vexation, and nt once agreed that I 
it was true, and that the more was the pity. Lady 1 
Emily then begged that the dice-box should be again | 
banded to her, that the important afiair might at last < 
be settled. But at this moment tlie discussion was I 
interrupted by Mr Travers, who came quickly into i 
the room, followed closely by most of the archers, i 
With his usiud polite equanimity, he announced to Mrs ■ 
Ormsby Cottin that the trial of skill in the arcljcry ; 
field was noA‘ over j that he w'as sorry to say he had 
come to her with the news of his own deftjat — IMr Ver- 
non having beat the field hollow, by first lodging one ; 
arrow right in the bull’s-eye, and then splitting it ; 
almost into tvfo with his next shot. ; 

‘ As may be supposed, tins intelligence W'ss received : 
with anything but indifference by those already the i 
most interested in the case immediately to be decided 
between the two ladies. Fanny's brow and cheeks 
flushed to the deepest crimson, as her eyes met those of i 
Mrs Vernon, fixed on lier with a look of singular ; 
anxiety and interest; while Lady Emily fetched her 
breath with difficulty, and bit her pale lip till the blood 
almost sprang from it. She seized the dicc-box, and 
nervously shaking it — “It is full time, you see, Miss 
Ilervey,” she said tremulously, “ that it should be de- 
cided w'hether this day is to be yours or mine : one of 
us will immediately be called upon to invest the winner i 
with his medal. Well, here goes for my chance of 
sovereignty I Ah, t lose I You wdll hardly go so low- 
as deuce-ace ! ” Fanny's throw w'as again high, and 
pile was now proclaimed winner of the cabalistic brace- ! 
let, and queen of the day I ’ 

The above extract, taken in conjunction with tlie | 
preceding remarks, will show that we have warrant for ; 
thinking the author capable of something far better ' 
than ‘ Fanny Hervey,’ deserving as that work may be ; j 
and we would take the liberty of urging her to turn | 
away from the flatteries of friends and the common- ; 
places of critics, and fix her mind upon Romantic 
Fiction, as a refined and difficult art only attainable by : 
moans of industry and painstaking study. 

We now take up -from our table another work of 
fiction which, like the former, has been warmly greeted 
by the reviewers.*. We choose it for the sake of con- : 
trastj for there cannot be two things more opposite, 
both:fU|f to merit and demerit, than ‘Fanny Hervey* ; 
and ‘ jW OgilTics.* There is so little sympathy between ' 
the authors^ minds, that we question mutsh whether the i 
one could comprehend the other’s book, or even prevail 
upon herself to read it. 

♦ tfs Ogihdws. A Novel 3 vols, London : Clmpman At ilatl 184y. I 
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1 ,*The OifilviesMs a story displaying much both of 
; mccimnical skill and intellectual povirer ; but it wants 
' reality, ft is a poem of ordinary life. T'he principal 
i i)ersonAges are not the Mr A’a and Mrs B’s we meet in 
! society. They are higher and nobler ; and their history 
is not so much the coni ,’p)n laceworkof material events, 

! as a revelation of the ih .ier life. The author abhors 
misses. ‘ There is a Germa fairy fable,’ says she, ‘ of 
^ the Elle-women, who are ali;. fair in front, but if j^ou 
walk round them, hollow as a stamped leather. 

• Terhaps this is a myth of yo%ng-ladyhond !’ Yet 

1 voung-ladyhood plays an important part in our arti- 
' ficial state of existence; and the effect of the higher 

1 passages would have been better if the general tone of 
j the work had been somewhat lower. The poetry of the 
author’s soul, however, has diffused itself over all her 
! creations ; it has etherealised the human passions, till 
! wo htrget that they have any part in sensation ; and we 
rise from the story with the distinct impression upon 
our jiiinds that we have been perusing a romance, and 
j not a romantic transcript of actual life, 
i If this be considered a fault, it is one that may per- 
! haps be accounted for by the author’s youtli. Her love 

1 is a uiglitrnure fancy, not a healthy human passion. It 
' is indebted for its being and growth to no sympathy 
and 10 ) circumstances, hut comes instantaneously, full- 
grown, like a spirit evoked by enchantment. First love, 

; she will know one day, must be either a mere imagi- 
nation, \)r a physical preference, sucli as mjtuated the 
i heroes of Ibe ohlen time, before women had become the 
! intellectual comjjanions of men. J/ers belongs to the 
former classification, for it has nothing to do with the 
senses, and it excites in us nothing more than a vague 
feeling of the poetical. 

Katharine Ogilvie sees and loves instantaneously; 
but the fortunate Paul Lyuedon, so far from thinking 
of her, falls in love with her gentle, sober, and womanly 
cousin Eleanor. A chimco w’ord of liis, however, falls 
upon the car of the poor dreaming girl, and receives a 
fatal interpretation. 

‘ And the dark-eyed Katharine?* said a friend, in- 
<iuiring into the impression made upon him by the 
liiniiiy. 

* A gentle, thoughtful creature,’ he replied ; * evi- 
dently full of feeling, and so attached to her cousin. I 
lilctj — I almost love— Katharine Ogilvie.’ 

lie liad said these w ords idly, ‘ and forgotten them 
as soon as they were uttered ; but they gave a colouring 
to li(?r whole life. 

* Oh ye who have passed through the cloudy time 
when youth is struggling with the strange and myste- 
rious stirrings of that power wdiich, either near or re- 
mote, environs our whole life with its indiience — ye 
who can now look back calmly on that terrible mingling 
of stormy darkness and glorious light, and know on 
what shadowy nothings love will build airy palaces! 
wherein a god might dwell — regard >vith tenderness' 
that enthusiastic dr^am I Perchance there is one of 
you who has dreamed like Katharine Ogilvie.’ This 
lust paragraph gives a flint of the nature and character 
of the book; but dt is necessary to observe— ‘ for w'e 
are nothing if not critical’ — that although it is skil- 
fully introduced at this important epoch, to impel 
the reader’s thoughts into the desired channel, our au- 
thor far too frequently interposes between the actors 
and the audience, like a Greek tragic chorus beginning 
with ‘01’ 

Another hint, but of a different kind, is speedily given ; 
and here we perceive the first distinct indication iff 
tragic power. Katharine dreams bn, and the uncon- 
scious Lynedon has frequently iiH^casioh to be with her 
in lu«r grandfather’s presence— a feeble old man in his 
last dotage. At one of th^se interviews Sir James 
becomes very ill, and the youtig pair are gradually 
terror-stricken* * His voice dropped almost to a whis- 
per, and he leaned back with closed eyes, his fingers 
fluttering to and fro on the elbows of the chair. 
Eyhedon motioned for Katharine to spe^ to him* 

“ Are you tired, dear grandpapa, or unwell ? Shull 

I call any one ? ” 

“ No, no, no I I am quite well, only tired ; so tired ! ” 

“ Is your father in the house, Katharine ? ” asked 
Paul, wlio felt more alarmed than he liked to let her 
see. 

“ No ; he is gone out with Mrs Lancaster — think to 
the church.” • • 

Church!” said the old baroneb opening his eyes 
at the word. “ Are we at the church ? Ah, yes, I re- 
member I promised. And so you are to be married,' 
Katharine May hew — married after all? Well, welll 
This is your bridegroom — and his name ” 

“ Dear grandpapa, you are thinking of something 
else,” cried Katharine. “ Here is no one but Mr Lyne- 
don and myself.” 

" Lynedon — so you are going to marry a Lynedon ? 
Well, I had not thought so once. But liere we are, 
and I must say the words myself. Give me your 
hands ” — r- 

“ Do not contradict him ; it is best not,” whispered 
Paul. 

* Sir James joined their hands together. Even at 
that moment of terror and exeitenjent a wild thrill shot 
through Katharine’s heart, and her very brow crinisuned 
at the touch. The old niiiu muttered some indistinct 
sounds, and stopped. 

“ I have forgotten the service I How does it begin ? 
Ah, I rejuember!” said he very faintly — “Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ” 

‘ Katharine started up and shrieked wdth terror ; for 
her grandfather had sunk buck in his chair white and 
gliastly. One feeble shudder convulsed the aged limbs 
— and then all was stillness. 

* Paul and Katharine — their bands still clasped to- 
gether — stood in the presence of death !’ 

Katharine loves on, and her self-delusion is confirmed 
by the conduct of Lynedon, a vain and elegant young 
man, who looks upon her as merely a pretty little girl. 
Wlicn taking leave at the end of his fateful visit, 

‘ “ You will think of me when I am away — you 
will be glad to see me when 1 come again ?” ho whis- 
p(?red, in those low, winning tones which men like him 
thoughtlessly pour into a young girl’s car. 

“Yes,” was all she could answer ; but he saw that her 
slight frame quivered like a rcod, and that the large 
limpid eyes w'hich she raised to his, for one instant only, 
were swiminhig in tears. As he gazed, a thrill of pleased 
vanity, not unmingled witli a deeper, tenderer feeling, 
canic over Paul Lynedon. With a sudden impulse he 
stooped down and kissed tlie tearful eyes, the trembling 
lips,- which had silently betrayed so much.’ 'J’lie young 
man of the World goes forth from her presence direct to 
another part of the country, where he offers his hand to 
the cousin Eleanor, and is rejected. The fate of these 
two cousins is very skilfully linked together. Lynedon 
goes abroad, and in process of time Eleanor and he find 
themselves in the same place and the same society. 
This gives rise to a report of their intended marriage ; 
and Katharine, still in the heyday of her delusion, hears 
suddenly the whole story, told with a niixttire of truth 
and falsehood ; whiles Pliilip, the beloved of Eleanor 
from her childhood, for whose sake she had rejected the 
brilliant Lynedon, being likewise a listener, is the vic- 
tim, not of fact like her, but of an equivoque, which 
nearly costs him his life. 

The grand fault of the book, and one affording irre- 
fVagable evidence that the author’s refieotive are by no 
means equal to her imaginative powers, consists in the 
resolution taken by the pure, tlie loving, the heroioal 
Katharine under these citeurnstances. Bhe Buddehjy 
determines to marry her cousin Hugh, a dommoniJa^ 
hut amiable person, who had loved her &nin his t^y- 
hood. This she does with an amusing undonsoious- 
ness that she is committing a selfish and drimihal ac^ 
ns regards A/tn— that she takes advantage of bU mad 
passion, knowingly and imperiously, to make him marry 
a woman who does not love hitev T^ lonely vigils of 
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the marriage eve are described with great ‘power 
‘ In a secret drawer lay Paul’s letter — his first and 
only letter. Katharine tore open its folds, and read it 
slowly all through. But when she reached the end, she 
dashed it to the floor. 

“ His Katharine I — his own Katharine ! And it w’as 
all falae—false ! lift bade me remember him, and I 

— podr, vain, credulobs fool But it shall be so no 

more } I will crusli^him from my heart — thus— thusl^? 

‘ Her foot was already on the letter ; but she drew 
back, snatched it once again, and pressed it wildly to 
I her lips and bosom. 

‘ There was one more relic : that likeness which bore 
such a strange resemblance to Paul Lynedon — the head 
of Keats. Katharine took the long -hoarded treasure 
from its hidingplace, and gazed fixedly on it for a long 
time. Then tlie fountain of her tears was unlocked, and 
sobs of agony shook her whole frame. 

“ Oh, my Paul! — heart of my heart! — my noble 
Paul ! — why did you not love me? Is there any one in 
the world who would have worshipped you as I ? I — 
who would have given my life to make you happy — 
who would now count it the dearest blessing only to 
lean one moment on your breast, to hear you say, * My 
Katharine!’ and then lie down at your feet and die. 
Die ! — shall I die for one who sported with me, who de- 
ceived me? Nay; but 1 beguiled myself; I only was 
vain — ^mad — blind ! What ! was I to think to win him ? 
Paul — Paul Lynedon— no wonder that you loved me 
not ! I was not worthy even to lift my eyes unto such 
as you!” 

‘ la this fearful vigil of despair, fierce anger, and 
lingering love, the night wore on. It seemed an eternity 
to the miserable girl. At last, utterly broken and ex- ; 
hausted, Katharine’s tortured spirit sank into a deadly I 
calm, She sat motionless, her arn)8 folded on the little 
desk, and her cheek loaning against the mournful relics 
of a life’s dream. Suddenly she heard the twitter of a 
bird, and saw her lamp grow pale in the daybreak. 

* Then she arose, gathered up her treasures, laid them 
soieniiily, one by one, on the eml)er8 of the dying fire,, 
and watched until all were consumed. 

‘ The next day — nay, the same day, for it was already 
dawn — Katharine Ogilvie was married,’ 

Prom this moment the character of the story changes, 
and the proofs of the immaturity w'e have hinted at 
strengthen, even amid increasing manifestations of a 
masterly power. The gentle Katharine becomes a dis- 
agreeable, imperious, hateful wife; and the shy se- 
cluded girl acquires all on a sudden the manners and 
polish of a rusite woman of society. Then comes her 
revenge. Lynedon returns ; and seeing the pretty little 
girl with whom he had toyed in former years changed 
into a most lovely and fascinating woman — Ae?/, presto! 
— he is transfixed to the very vitals. 

* He was startled, almost confused ; at least as much 
so as was possible for such a finished gentleman to be. 
Ottld that magnificent creature really be the little 
Katharine with whom he had flirted years ago? 

** Good heavens!” thought he, ** how beautiful she 
is!” 

* Well might he think so, even though the features 
were white and still as marble, and the dark eyes 
seemed cold, proud, passionless. Passionless! — as if 
such orbs could ever he thus except in seeming ; as if 
such lips, whose rounded curves were made to tremble 
with every breath of emotion, could be thus firmly 
compresseil into appax^nt calmness except by the strong 
wiU which is born with every strong passion. Katha- 
rine was beautiful; dazzlingly beautiful ; and Lynedori 
not only saw it with his eye^ but felt it in his heart. 
He looked at her as he Hi# never yet looked at any 

I woman--^wUh a seneatiim fess of admiration than of 
worship. He could have kn^t down before her, as in 
his days of youthful enthuriasm beibre some pictured 
or I^Uan art When she gave 
the touch of the ungloved fingers thriUed 
kps because they were cold and statuedike, 


even as the face. He quite forgot his graceful courtesies, 
and bowed without n single compliment ; only he lifted 
his eyes to hers with one look— the look of old — and 
she saw it. Angel of merCy I how much a woman can 
bear, and live!’ ^ 

Tlie presence of Lynedon dy'ji not make the poor 
husband more respectable the eyes of Katharine ; 
but instead of atoning by ^:4'-sacriflce'for the crime she 
committed in marrying Sdm, she is only sorry for her 
own sufibrings under burthen of a joyless, loveless 
yoke. She even desLes to revenge upon Paul the un- 
happiness brought upon her by her own iniaginativo- 
ness, and perpetuated by her own unprincipled selfish- 
ness. 

Here is another of the terrible hints with which it is 
permitted in a tragic work to point vaguely to the dim 
conclusion : — ‘ She parted from him with a few words of 
gentle but distant kindness, which instantly lighted up 
his whole (countenance with joy. But when he was 
gone, she sunk back exhausted, and lay for a long time 
almost senseless. Again and again there darted through 
her heart that sharp arrowy pain which she had first 
felt after the night when a few chance words — false 
words, as she now believed — had swept away all hope 
and love for ever from her life. Of lute this pain l):ui 
been more frequent and intense ; and now, as slie lay 
I alone, pressing her liand upon her heart, every pulse of 
I which she seemed to feel and hear, a thought came — 
solemn, startling! — the thought that even now upon her, 

I 80 full of lift}, of youth, and youth’s wildest passions, 
might be creeping a dark shadow from the unseen 
world.’ 

Another death, however, comes first. ITor husband 
dies, and Katharine is free ! Then, and then only, slie 
feels that, although innocent in the worldly sense, she 
has been in all other respects a bad wife and a bad 
woman ; and, as some atonement for her marriage, site 
resolves never to recjeive Lynedon for a husband. But 
what avail such resolves? Tiioy are dissipated by the 
breath of love as easily as the gossamer web by the 
morning breeze. The young widow is married bcifore 
the days of conventional mourning are over ! * Slie was 
awakened at dawn by the rooks, who from their lofty 
nests made merry music over the old churchyard. 
Katharine rose up, and the first sight that met her eyes 
was the white gravestones that glimmered in the yet 
faint light. Strange and solemn vision for a bride on her 
marriage-morn! Katharine turned away, and looked 
up at the sky. It was all gray and dark, for the sliadow 
of the village church — the church whcjre she was to 
plight her vows — came between her and the sunrise. 

‘ She buried her head again in the pillow, and tried 
to realise the truth that this day, this very day, Paul 
Lynedon ivould be her husband, loving her as she had 
once so vainly loved him ; that she would never part 
from him again, but be his own wife, the sharer of his 
home through life until death. Until death! She 
thought the words, she did not say tliem, but they filled 
her with a cold dull fear. To drive it away, she arose. 
She would have put on her wedding-dress— almost as a 
spell, that the bridal garment luight.bring with it happy 
brid4 thoughts— but it was not in her room. So Katlia- 
rine dressed herself once more in her widow’s attire, and 
waited until the rest of the household were stirring.’ 

At the request of tlie bridegroom she changes the ill- | 
omened garb ; and in due time they entered the village 
church. * A few minutes’ space, and the scene which 
the young passionate dreamer had once conjured up 
became reality. Katharine knelt at the altar to give 
and receive the vow which made her Lynedoii’s bride. I 
Through the silence of the desolate church was heard i 
the loW mumbling; of the priest— a feeble old man. He j 
joined the hands of the Ip'idegroom and the bride, and | 
then there darted, through Katliarine** memory another | 
^ene. As she felt the toucli of Paul Lynedon’s hand, 
she almost expected to hear a lonigtsUenoed voices uiter- 
iiignot the marriage benediction, but the awful service 
ftk the dead.* They are man aiid wife ; and at length 


ICtitliarine begins to hope that the past may be forgiven 
tiipm, and that they may yet have a happy future. 
‘We may! — we was Lynedon’s answer. Wiiile 

he spolb, throiigli tlie hush of that glad May-iioon came 
a sound — dull, solenpi ! Another, and yet another ! It 
was the funeral from the near chufch- 
tower. ' \ , 

‘Katharine lifted up HCii face* white and ghastly. 
“Taul, do you hear that?'\ nd her voice a^as shrill 
with terror. “ It is our maKi’age^peal ; we have no 
other — we ought not to haveSfei knew it was too 
late!” , ■ . 

“ Kay, my own love,” answered Paul, becoming 
alarmed at her look. He drew her nearer to him, but 
she seemed neither to hear his voice nor to feel his 
clasp. 

‘ The bell sounded again. “ Hark— hark ! ” Katha- 
rine cried. “Paul, do you remember the room where 
we knelt— you and I— and fie joined our hands, and 
said the words, ‘ Earth to earth— ashes to ashes ? » It 
will come true— I know it will; and it is right it 
should.” 

‘ lA-nedon took his bride in his arras, and endeavoured 
to caim her. He half succeeded, for she looked up in 
bis face with a faint smile. “ Thank you ! 1 know you 
lo VO me, ray own Paul, my — 

‘ Suddenly her voice ceased. With a convulsive 
movement she put her hand to her heart, and her head 
sunk on her husband’s breast. 

‘ That instant the awful summons came. Without a 
word, or sigh, or moan, the spirit passed ! 

Farther comment is needless. Immature in thought, 
only because young in years and in the world, the 
author of this Remarkable, but far from perfect work is 
destined to lie remembered among the spirit-women of 
her day and generation. 3 j. K. 

CLAliK’S PROCESS FOR PURIFYING WATER. 
W'l'i have before us a copy of the fourth edition of a 
pamphlet by Professor Thomas Clark of Aberdeen, ex- 
plain ing a new process invented by him, and now under 
patent, for purifying the waters supplied to the metro- 
polis and other towns by the existing water companies.* 
As much attention is at present directed in London, Liver- 
pool, and other places to the subject of water-supply, a 
brief account of the contents of this pamphlet will not 
come amiss — the more so as the jjroccss, even now under 
the serious consideration of several English water com- 
panies, is destined, we believe, ultimately to become 
gtMieral throughout the kingdom. 

It is well ktiowri tliat the water now supplied to all 
our large towns is very impure. The degree of impurity 
varies of course according to the nature of the locality; 
but all waters contain more or less of the following 
foreign ingredients ; — metallic or earthy salts in solution, 
organic matter in a state of decomposition, living veget- 
ables and animals of minute size, and general adventi- 
tious filth. Conceive a river such as the Thames flowing 
over mile after mile of country, absorbing all sorts of 
natural impurities from the bed over which it flows, 
having all sorts more washed down into it by floods, rains, 
and tributaries; receiving, moreover, in its courst? accu- 
mulations of miscellaneous flUhy stufiT from cesspools, 
drains, manufactories, &c. and some notion will be ob- 
tained of the kind of water that the inhabitants of Lon- 
don are obliged to drink and otherwise use. And so it is 
in many other towns besides London. True, there are 
methods at present in use whereby the water supplied to 
our towns is freed from its more glaring impurities, and 

* A New ProoesB for Purifying the Waters supplied to the Metro- 
polis by tho Existing WiUer l^ompau^^ rendering cooh Water 

much Softer, Pi**fventing a; Pur . oa BoUiug, Separating V egetating 
and Colouring Matter, Destroying Numerous Water Insects, and 
Withdrawing flwn Salution Large Quantities of Solid Mutter not 
Separable by hiertjFiltratiDH. Hy Thomas CUrk, Professor of Che- 
1 tJiistvy inthelfnivei-aity of Aberdotm, Fourth Edition. London: 
Hiehard and John IS, Taylor, Ued-Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


rendered gtt least presentable. These methods arc— de- 
position and liitration. Water which, if o^ered in its 
native state as taken from the river, would disgust people, 
becomes clear arid tolerable enough after it has undergone 
these processes — that is, after it has either deposited its 
sediment of mud in the bottom of a tank, or passed 
through a filtering medium. Rut thougli the amount of 
purification thus olfected is so considerable os to strans- 
brown and ugly river water into^ transparent fluid, 
it is by no means coequal with the amount of impurity. 
Ill the fii-st place, the ordinary methods of deposition and 
filtration do not separate from the water the whole 
amount of even its mechanical inipuritics — such as the 
floating particles of decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter, the water animalcules, 8cc. Let any Londoner 
take a glass of the water he is in the habit of using, and 
hold it. up between himself and a lighted candle, and — 
even should there be no great lobster -looking animal 
darting to and fro in the fluid, half an inch long, as often 
happens — he is sure of seeing plainly, with his unassisted 
eyes, hundreds of whitish rascals of animalcules, moving 
I up and down, as happy as possible, with the ultimate 
! prospect, of a lodgment in his own stomach. No wonder 
that, in despair, he gives up water as a drinking bever- 
age, and resigns himself to the thick, black, metropolitan 
porter. To be sure a domestic filter will rid him of inucli 
of the inconvenience: not, however, of all; for though 
neither the lobster-lookiiig fellow, nor his minute acquaint- 
ances thew'hitish animalcules, are to be seen in a glass of 
well-filtered water, yet it is questionable if any amount 
of filtration will rid water completely of its organic impu- 
rities, while to rid it of its animalcules by this means is 
notoriously impossible. 

But even supposing that filtration could effect both 
these riddances completely, removing from water every 
particle of fresh or decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
as well as every minute living water animal, still there 
would remain in most w'uters a vast amount of im- 
purity or foreign matter that no such process could 
touch — ^namely, all that foreign matter contained in the 
water not by mechanical suspension, but by chemical 
solution. The saline ingredients in most waters — for 
example, such as the salts of lime, soda, iron, &;c. — are 
quite inseparable from water by any process of filtration, 
being held in the water in a state of chemical solution, 
or thoroughly combined with the very substance of tho 
water itself. Now, for drinking purposes, in many cases 
this would not much matter; water of a certain degree of 
hardness, as it is called — that is, containing saline sub- 
stances, and particularly salts of lime (which are the 
chief cause of so-called hardness in water) — being most 
agreeable to drink, and most persons becoming so accus- 
tomed to the particular saline solution that goes for water 
in their locality as to contract a liking for it. In most 
cases, therefore, the ordinary water of a locality, if care- 
fully freed from its mechanical impurities by filtration, 
does well enough for drinking. But the quantity of water 
consumed in drinking is quite insignificant ctunpared with 
what is consumed in other ways : in culinary 0]>erations, 
washing, the production of steam, &c. Now for all the«;c 
purposes that hardness- -that is, richness in salts .of liine 
and other salts — which is indifferent, or even pleasant, 
when tho water is used for drinking, is a positive evil. To 
instance particularly the case of washing : the hardness 
of certain waters, as every one knows, is the great obstacle 
that, the laundress has to contend adth. A large propor- 
tion of the soap used over the United Kingdom and in. 
other countries is positively wasted, so far as direct utility 
in washing is concerned — being coiisuined,n()i in washing, 
but in efl'ecting a previous change in the water to rendear 
it available for washing purposes. * One hundred gallons 
of the waters of London supplied by the compames,* 
eaya Professor Clark, * take from twenty -four to ihiirty- 
two ounces of the best curd-soap of Londdir,- in otdet to 
form a lather of such consistence as to remain all Qveir the 
surface for five minutes.’ Of the soap thus used,’ more 
than two-thirds is wasted in merely opunteracting ' the 
hardness of the water. Tlie quantity o^ soa^ thus wasted 
is of course diiTerent in different places^ greatest where 



tho water is hanlest, and least where it is stpftest ; hut 
every whei^there is some waste, and ^the total waste over 
: the wholeTingdoim is something enormous. Hence, even 
if we regard washing purposes alone, and omit any more 
; specific attention to the other uses of water mentioned 
I above, we are bound to look upon any process whei-eby 
i water may be softened on the large scale— that is, freed 
from* its chemical impurities, and especially from its lime 
— as an invention vast practical importance. « 

Three processes are at present in use in certain cases 
for softening water or removing from it such impurities 
as are not separable by filtration. Tliese are — boiling, 
distillation, and the use of carbonate of soda. 1. Boiling. 
— If a quantity of London water, filtered to the highest 
state of clearness and seeininj;r purity, be kejtt boiling for 
ail hour or two, it will deposit a sediment of chalk, and 
will be found much softer and purer than it was before 
the boiling. The rationale of the softening consists in 
this: the gradual decomposition of the bicarbonate of 
lime that exists in the water into chalk and carbonic acid 
gas; the remaining amount of puriiication con-sists in the 
destruction of animalcules, &c. by the heat. Hence for 
many purposes water is at present purified and softened 
by boilingl The jiroccss, however, is evidently very ex- 
pensive, and totally inapplicable, except occasionally, and 
on a very small scale. 2. Bistillation. — By distillation 
water may be brought to a higher state of purity and I 
softliess than even by boiling; but the j^rocess is still i 
more expensive, and still less applicable on a large scale. 
3. The use of carbonate of soda, — Laundresses, it is wcdl 
known, almost universally use carbonate of soda, or soda 
as it is usually name<l, to facilitate their work, and save 
soap, by softening the water. The rationale of the process 
is this : the carbonate of soda docoinposes the hardening 
ingredient of the water — namely, the bicarbonate of 
lime — jirecipitating chalk, and leaving in the water bicar- 
bonate of soda instead of the previous bicarbonate of lime; 
and as this bicarbonate of soda has not the hardening 
properties of the bicarbonate of lime, the substitution is 
an advantage. To this process, however, useful as it is 
In lieu of a better, there arc two great objections: — Tn 
the first place, it is only useful for tlie purposes of wash- 
ing, tho bicarbonate of soda that is formed in the water 
being as much an impurity for general purp* see as the 
bicarbonate of lime that is got rid of; and, in the second 
place, it is expensive. 

Professor .Clark’s process is one which, while it equals 
in efficacy any of the foregoing processes except distilla- 
tion, is liable to none of the objections that hold against 
their use — that is to say, it is applicable on the largest 
possible scale, it is beautifully complete and simple, and 
it is cheap beyond the most sanguine expectation of cheep, 
ness. The process essentially consists in nothing more 
than this — die additivn of lime or lime-water to the leater that 
is to be purified, ihevehy converting the soluble bicarbonate 
of lime that already exists in the water invisibly into 
another salt of liine — namely, the carbonate of lime or 
common chalk, which, being insoluble in water, first ap- 
pears visibly as a milky substance diffused through the 
water, and then falls to the bottom, leaving the water 
above soft and clear, with nearly every particle of lime 
taken put of it, and a great many impurities besides, 
The theoiy of the process is thus explained by Professor 
Clark himself : — 

* To understand tho nature of the process, it will be 
necessary to advert, in a general way, to a few long- 
known chemicai properties of the familiar substance, 
chalk; for chalk at once forms the bulk of the chemical 
impurity that the process will separate from water, and 
is the material wheni^ the ingr^ietit fCr eifeotiiig the 
separation will be pbiainod. 

* In water, chalk is. alJhOsfc pr altogether insolubkSi >ut 
it may be rendered soluble by eHher of two processes of 
% very opposite kind. When bariied, as in a kiln, chalk 
lo^s weight, If dry and pure, only nine ounces will 

out of a pound of sixteen ounces. These nine 
, ottn will be soluble in water, but they Will require not 
forty gailons of water for entire solutiop. Burnt 
is called quickUioae, and water holding quihk- 



lime in solution is called lime-water. The solution thus 
named is perfectly clear and colourless. 

* The seven ounces lost by a pound of chalk on being 

bunied consist of carbonic acid gas — that gas which, 
being dissolved under compreasiomby w'ater, forms what 
is culled soda water. ' 

‘ The other mode of rendepKg chalk soluble in water is 
nearly the reverse. In fonner mode, a pound of 
pure chalk comes to be ^luble in water in consequence 
of losing seven ouncesjg^ carbonic acid. To dissolve in 
tho second mode, not^^ly must the pound of chalk not 
lose the ‘'seven ounces of carbonic acid that it contains, 
but it must combine with seven additional ounces of that 
acid. In such a state of combination chalk exists in the 
waters of London — dissolved, invisible, and colourless, 
like salt in water. A pound of chalk, dissolved in />()() 
gallons of water by seven ounces of carbonic acid, would 
form a solution not sensibly different in ordinary use 
from the filtered water of the Thames in the average 
state of that river. Chalk, which chemists call carbonate 
of lime, becomes what they call bicarbonate of lime 
when it is dissolved in water by carbonic acid. | 

* Any lime-water may be mixed with another, and j 
any solution of bicarbonate of lime with another, without i 
any change being produced: the clearness of the mixed j; 
solutions would be undisturbed. • Not so, however, if i 
lime-water be mixed with a solution of bicarbonate of 
lime : very soon a haziness appears, this deepens into a 
whiteness, nnd the mixture soon acquires the ajipearance 
of a well-mixed whitewash. When the white matter 
ceases to be pl'oduced, it subsides, and in process of time 
leaves the water above perfectly clear. The subsiiled 
matter is nothing but chalk. 

* What occurs in this operation will he understood if 
we suppose that one pound of chalk, after being burned 
to nine ounces of quicklime, is dissolved so as to form 
40 gallons of lime-water; that another pound is dissolved 
by seven ounces of extra-carbonic acid, so as to form 5fi() 
gallons of a solution of bicarbonate of lime; and that the 
two Bolutiohs arc mixed, making up together (100 gallons. 
The nine ounces of quicklime from the pound of burnt 
chalk unite with the seven extra ounces of carbonic acid 
that hold the dissolved pound of chalk in solution. 
These nine ounces of caustic lime and seven ounces of 
oarbouic acid form sixteen ounces — that is, one pound (tf 
chalk — which, being in.<M>luble in wiiter, bocomc.s visible 
immediately on its being formed, at the Sfime time that 
the other pound of chalk, being deprived of the extra 
seven ounces of carbonic acid that kept it in solution, 
reajipears. Both pounds of chalk will be found at the 
bottom after subsidence. The (d>0 gallons of water will 
remain above, clear and colourless, without holding in 
solution any sensible quantity cither of quicklime or of 
bicarbonate of lime. 

‘This will give a sufficient idea of tho theory of tho 
patented process. Rules for discriminating the waters to 
which the process is applicable, and for ascertnining the 
proportion of lime or of lime-water that ie proper for 
eacn, BO as to make the foregoing theoretical principles 
available in practice^ are to be found in the enrolled 
specification. — (See “ Repertory of Patent Inventions ” 
for October 1841.)* 

The advantages that Professor Clark enumerates as 
resulting from his process are these : — 

A grmt softening of the water by it, and a large con- 
seqmnt saving in the aHictes of map and soda. — ITie ex- 
tent to which tlie water is softened by the process Profes- 
sor Clark indicates thus If a mixture he made in the 
proportion of one quart of any water supplied by the 
companies to three quarts of distilled water, the mixture 
will be found, if carefully tried, to be no softer than what 
the supplied water becomes after purificatiou by means 
of the patented process. KchOo the process must remove 
three-fourths of the hardening The saving of 

soap an d soda, it might lie expieoted^ would consequently 
be three-fourths also; that is« all the water of the 
kingdom submitted to this procow, there shoOld be ^ve(l 
thi<ee-fourths of the money now expended on soap and 
sodar*ininW; of cotusOi the ezpsi^so of the process. For 
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certain reaeons, however, specified by Professor Clark, he 
does not estimate at nil so highly the saving in soaf) and 
soda. The following he regards as a sufiioient approxi- 
mation* to the annual consumption of these materitiis in 
the metropolis : — , 

So.ip, 12,000 tone ah.'K), ... L.fi00,(K)0® 

Boda, »J(K) tone at h.%, . . . . 30.0 00 

% L.(«0,000 

‘Now, since the last parlidkQentary retunis, made in 
1834. show that the gross water^t of the metropolitan 
companies was in that year about L.270,000,f we have 
scope for allowance for a subsequent increivse, and yet 
may be within safe limits when we assume that the value 
of soap and soda consuinod in the metropolis is double 
the gross water rent. Hence if there be a saving of only 
10 jier cent, on the value of the soap and soda consumed, 
it would correspond to a saving of 20 per cent, oh the 
gross water rent. 

* It is not, however, alone in soap and soda that a 
saving arises from the use of soft water in washing. The 
liiliour in washing clothes is much increased by the use of 
hard water, and the wear and tear in consequence is pro- 
liably a more expensive item than the additional soap. 
15ut altogether apart from any saving in soap or soda 
iJiat may arise to the inhabitants of the metropolis from i 
the adoption of the patented process, tlicre is the cousin 
<] oration of comfort — up to this time the almost unpur- 
chfiseablo comfort of soft water in Loiidon !’ 

2. The prevention of a fur in bnilinp . — On boiling com- 
mon London water a precipitation of cbhik, as we have 
already said, always takes place, so tliat in process of 
time a chalky crust is formed at the bottom and round 
tlic sides of the boiler. Though the w-ater itself is rou- 
dered soil by this process, yet the process itself is very 
inconvenient. In cooking, for example, one has the 
clialky deposit ailded as an unwelcome condiment to the 
soup, or whatever else it may he that is being got ready. 
Now, by Clark’s process, all the chalk would be previously 
withdrawn from the water at the reservoir of the com- 
pany supplying it, and the fluid would bo fitted for the 
purpo.ses of wholesome cookery. 

* Small, however,^ says Professor Clark, ‘ are such ad- 
vantages in domestic experience, compared with the relief 
that would be felt by the managers of the numerous manu- 
factories eniployingHtearn -engines. The incrustations cause 
the boilers to befrc<piently cleanedand repaired, sotnetimes 
to need repair unexpectedly, at a time when the stopping 
of the engine may be next thing to stopping the whole 
manufactory. Nor is it, in a place like t^ondon, a slight 
consideration, that the risk of explosion from steam- 
boilers is increased wherever a fur is formed. More than 
anywhere such risk should be avoided in the boilers of 
the high-pressure engines of railways. But the incon- 
venience of water depositing chalk on boiling is not con- 
fined to the boiler, or to the fur that adheres to the bot- 
tom. The portion of the chalk hi powder kept afloat by 
the boiling often finds its way into the working parts of 
tho machinery', so as, by rendering necessjiry the taking 
asunder Of such parts for cleaning, to cause the stoppage 
of the engine, it may be of a whole manufactory.* 

3. The separation from the water of vegetating and 
colouring matter^ by which the process may bo said to 
supersede iu many cases the necessity of filtration alto- 
gether. 

4. The dasiruotum of water Insec^s.-^This is effected 
partly" by the direct action of the lime-water on the in- 
sects, and partly by the action of the same lime-water in 
arresting the growth of tlie vegetation on which the in- 

! sects feed. 

; To this enutnotation of the advantages of his process 
Professor Clark appends one or two general observations 
to illustrate the apphcability of the process on a large 
Scale. At present, lie says, the daily cotisu niptiott of 
water in the luetropolia amounts to 40,000,000 of Imperial 
. gailpiis. Were the purifying ptooess put in operation at 
the reservoirs of the various conipanies, there would be 
Separated from these daily 40)000,^0 of gallons a daily 
mass of chalk. twenty-ih^ tpns<^whioh twenty- 


four tona of chalk, are at present consumed along with , 
the water, either iti the human body or otherwise. The i 
annual amount of chalk separated by the process, and ! 
iiicattablo of being separated by mere filtration, would j 
thus amount to 9000 tons; an eatimate which includes j 
neither the miscellaneous filth that W'ould he separated 
from tlic water at the same time, nor any of the chalk 
added to the water in the form of the purify ingslime- 
wj:ter. Taking both together — that the chalk already 

hi the water, and the chalk dcriveil from the Jiine-water < 
added to it — there would be a deposition of chalk from j 
the water of the metropolis at the rate 55 tons a day, j 
or 20,000 tons a year. The whole expense of the process, 
as regards material, would he about L.IO a day — that is, j 
L.IO worth of burnt chalk would make enough of lime- j 
water to purify the daily 40,000,000 of gallons of water : 
required by the metropolis. Were the carbonate of soda ! 
to be' used instead — that is, were all the wuiter of the ! 
metropolis to be softened by the use of soda, as small i 
quantities ai'o now softened by the laundresses for wash- I 
ing purposes, the expense for soda would antouiit to L.800 j 
a day, or eighty times as much; while, after all, as wc 
have seen, the purification ivould he less ellbctive — bicar- 
bnnate of soda taking the place of the stqnirated bicar- 
bonate of lime in the w ater. lleside.s, the real expense of 
Clark’s process might be farther reduced by disjiosing of 
the deposited chalk, either as a manure or as a material 
to make lime from by burning. 


TUACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUKOPli. 

BOATINd IN THE Al.TF.NFIOUl) CONTINUED — 
lIAMMElUiEJiT— (iU ALSUN U. 

It was, as already stated, about nudnight when our 
boat turned into the little recess where HammerfeBt is 
situated. Though the sun, as has been said, w as above 
the horizon, there was not a bright light : it was sucli a 
dim and eerie duskiness as some may remember oeenr- 
ring at the middle of the great solar eclipse of 188G. 
rasHing round a promontory into an almost landlocked 
pie(?e of water, we suddenly behtdd, through this twi- 
light medium, the harbour, with a crowd of vessels re- 
posing in it, and a shallop or two shooting rapidly 
Ht^ross, while towm lay mider the eliiiy hill be- 
hind, with one or two wharfs and moles running out 
into the sea. Night, giving no darkness, aeenu’d to. 
bring no repose, for there was evidently the stir of life 
still in the place. On nearing the landing- place, wc 
were puzzled by the aiipearance of large wldte patches 
on the roofs of the houses. 'J'licse we afterwards found 
to be skins in the x>roces8 of drying. Another thing 
struck us forcib^l' — a peculiar odour — something quite 
unlike the odour of any other town we knew — being 
a compound of peltry, oil, fish, and worse thing.s. Al- 
together, Ilammerfest already appeared to us as a 
str.'inge, rough, original sort of place, such as was to bo 
expected in so remote and singular a situation. 

We had been told that this town, like it.s sister Trom- 
siie, possesses no hotel. Our hope was, that some private 
person would take us in as lodgers for one or two days. 
We aecordi|||k< set out with Siirn ns our vanguard and 
«pokesma»,.W quest of the good Christian w'ho wms to 
fulfil this pqrt of the Scriptures. Threading our w ay 
up into the and into an alley, we knocked at a 

door, when a n^hteapped head (sex uncertain) was 
speedily presented at a casement. It soon appeared, 
from a colloquy between this person and Sdrn, tliat no 
admission could be bad. We proceeded to another 
house the result was the game. To a third ; still no 
admittance. It begad to strike Us that, considering the 
detarmination of the-^ople to give us no up-putting, 
they detained Sorn needlessly long in t^k. It appeared^ 
on inquiry, that all these inghtoppfld h^iyes, thoug^^ 
insensible to our claims on their hospitalltvydid ns the 
honour, nevertheless, to entertain no small iitiHosity as 
to who we were, whence we had come, wjiat we were 
about, how long we fftbught of btdng in Hammerfest, 
and BO forth land it was foy the sake of light upon these 
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points that they held talk with Mr Siirn. We pould not 
help thinking it rather Imrd both tdhe denied accom- 
modation, and hitve our servant detained from his duty, 
more especially when, from the advanced hour of the 
evening, our chance of finding admission any where was 
so rapidly narrowing. 

We were returning to the harbour, with the design 
of wwppiug ourselves in our mantles, and sleeping in 
the oi>en boat (wych* by the by, our men did ev%ry 
night), when, observing the name J. over the door of a 
house of merchandise, it occurred to us that this was 
probably the husband of one of the lady visitors whom 
we had seen at Kaafiord, and we thought it might be al- 
lowable to call for that gentleman and make our case 
known to him. Mr J. was himself out of the way, or 
gone to rest; but his younger brother, Mr Johan J., 
chanced to be within call, and him we accordingly ad- 
dressed. lie at once offered us accommodation iu a sort 
of bachelor establishment, where he and one or two 
clerks resided. It was an old-fashioned liouse, like 
some of those ancient Dutch ones which Washington 
Irving describes, with a xjortentous vane creaking on 
tfie top, and the appearance of not having been in any 
regular family use for ages. Wc were glad, neverthe- 
less, to see its interior. Our yoimg host, who was, 1 
niay remark, a ijerson of a somewhat Italian aspect, 
with a fine cast of features and a mouBtache, imme- 
diately called a girl to prepare beds for us. He himself 
lifted up a trap in the floor, and descended with a lamp. 
We were a little starred : the w'hole scene was like 
something in one of Mrs Radciiffe*s novels. Presently, 
however, our entertainer reappeared, bearing two bottles 
of London porter I He had kind-heartedly thought that 
to two Englishmen nothing could be so acceptabl,c in 
the way of refreshment. There being some intercourse 
between Hull and Hammerfest, it is not surprising to 
find this beverage at the latter place. We were soon 
allowed to go to rest, which, after so long a day’s sail- 
ing, was not unwelcome. Mr Johan retired at the same 
time to an inner chamber. I remarked that no door was 
locked. My room, being the first, was entered from a 
passage which was open to the street. Knowing well 
that such a custom could not be established without 
good cause, I never thought of attempting to secure my 
apartment from intrusion, altlmugh I observed through 
the window rough natives walking about the street, any 
one of whom had only to turn a door-handle to be in my 
presence. 

Waking at an early hout, I found that the room was 
a kind of library, and I rose to inspect the books, think- 
ing to find one which might lull me into a new sleep. 
They were, unluckily for me, Norug^gian, or rather 
Danish books ; not one in English to be seen, though I 
afterwards discovered that there was a * Gil Bias’ in 
our language. At lengtli 1 lighted upon a German 
edition of Horace; on which of c()urse J eagerly flew, 
reviewing with a feeling which only those far from 
home can fully appr^Jate the at all times and in all 
places charming stanzas-^now manifoldly eloquent from 
their appropriateness to my situation — 

* Pono me, pigris ubi nulla campiil||^ 

Arbor tMitIva TtMireatur aura. 

Quod latiis miindi nebuls malusque 
Jupiter iirget ; 

Pone sub curru nimium progtaqul 
BoUh, in terra domibuB negata ; 
l>idcQ ridentem LaiMgenomala), 

J>uloe ioquentem.' 

Appropriate !-^why, Allan Ramsay, the painter, has 
actually paraphrased tlie first of them thus .. 

* Should I by hap land on fAi!! 

Whore therO no fire is, mueb loss pears and cherries, 

Where stonny weather ’s sold by hags whose leather 
. Faces would fright one.* 

i might even --- which heithe nor Ramsay 

could have expected— speak, without much violence to 
. of the near sim, as well as of shores to which 
kj^ttses have heen denietL As to the Object of the 


feeding expressed, it was in my case a little different I 
from that which the poet had in view ; better to be 
described, perhaps, in another of his writings — ^ 

* Quod Bi pudloa mnller In partem juvet ^ 

Domuin atqoe dulces l^ifros.' 

But this Ib n line of remark ^lere readers may be apt 
to grow impatient .jW . 

In the morning we w^eiifintroduced to Mr J.’s house, 
which was next door, ^4 there we received a cordial 
welcome. We found A handsomely-furnished suite of 
apartments, and abundant tokens of an elegant femi-^ 
nine^ taste, including the grand symptom of modern 
civili.sation, a pianoforte. Mr J., his brother, the clerks, 
we strangers, all sat .at one table, and when we had 
nearly concluded, a female, like a housekeeper, came in 
from the kitchen, where she had been attending to the 
preparation of the meal, and sat down to her own 
breakfast. Such is the custom of Norway. The house- 
1 keeper is rather the lady’s companion than a servant. 

I She always sits at the lady’s right hand. After break- 
I fast, Mr J. was kind enough to accompany me on a 
survey of the town and its neighbourhood. It consists 
of little besides one line of street running along the siiie 
and bottom of a little bay, under the shadow of a schis- 
tous cliff of no great elevation. In the harbour are .about 
twenty vessels, mostly Russian, and a great multitude 
of boats. The street is not paved ; it is scarcely even a 
road ; much of it is laid roughly with flags from the 
cliff. A strange medley of coarse ■ looking figures is 
seen moving about, including Norwegians in ordinary 
attire — Russians in their long pelisses, cylindrical hats, 
beards, and dirt — Fins in their blanlcet-like costume or 
downright skins. A steepled church crowns a promon- 
tory at one end of the town. A little w^ay from the 
other end, a recess in the hilly ground leads back into a 
little valley, which is filled with a lake. This is the 
only place w’hero nature assumes any softness ; and the 
softness which she docs assume there is not much. All 
round the lake there is a terrace of transported matter, 
including blocks, the surface of which, being about 97 
feet above the sea, is cultivated. The outlet of the lake 
is through a cut in this terrace. At the upper end, a 
stream is received out of a rough valley which descends 
from the neighbouring mountain of Tuven, the only 
highly-elevated ground in this district (between 1200 
and 1300 feet high). At the entry of this stream into the 
lake there is some low sheltered ground on each side, and 
on each plot a lyst-house has been pitched by a merchant 
of Hammerfest, together with some attemi)t at a grove 
and a garden. I remarked in the garden of one of these 
establishments that the tall timber palings had been 
painted black in the inside, in order to increase the 
effect of the sun’s rays. To each lyst-house a road pro- 
ceeds along one side of the lake, being the only specimen 
of such a convenience within fifty miles. Each of the 
gentlemen to whom the lyst-houses belong keeps a cur- 
ricle, with a couple of horses, for no other purpose than 
to drive out occasionally to take bis pleasure here. 
There are only four more horses in the town or in this 
part of the world. I expressed surprise that they should 
not have a bridge built across the stream, in which case 
it Would be possible for each proprietor to make a cir- 
cuit of the whole lake, and 1 was informed that this i 
plan is about tb be adopted. The Hammerfeatians will i 
then have a drive of about an English mile and ft-half 
without going twice over the same ground. 

It is impossible to conceive how tearing terrace could 
be formed, otherwise thgii by the sA working against j 
the hill-sides, and receiving their debris into its bosom, ' 
when the relative leyel of sea and land was at a point 
fully ^7 feet above the present Water-laid gravel and j 
sand are still to be seen upon its surface. In the recess i 
at the head of the lake there Is glei^ I 

feet, and a rough terrace, composed almbst solely of ; 
blocp from the clifl* above, runs along at this height j 
behind the town. NeaV b^, at Mblie; a gentfe hill-side ! 
pireiiiifiti' short terraces of shingle at y^oUS heights I 
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^7* 123, and 144 feet); and these, being but scantily 
covered with moss and herbage, seem as if they had 
been ^)ut recently deserted by the dash of the tide. 

Th(s»most remarkable natural object connected with 
Hammorfest is the||iece of the upper terrace of erosion 
which is presented" the cliffs to the north of the 
town. It is very and distinct, about 85 feet 

above the sen. I made fK4^yag6 in the afternoon to 
Iloide, a tall narrow idamijMomewhnt like the Bass, 
but much larger, lies all^^ four and a-half miles 
to the westw^iLj^we landeil^a rough angle of the 
isle, amidst ji '^Hy of poor Fins, who conduct fishing 
operations ^^Ore,; with little to shelter them but the 
overhanging ledges of rock. The terrace of erosion 
runs 'acrdr>e the whole of the green face of the island 
towards Ilammerfest, a deep firm cut in the rock, but 
softened a little by soil and vegetation. It is just about 
the same elevation as the line above spoken of. 1 some- 
what hurried this observation, because the wind was 
rising, and I observed a thick fog coming on from the 
north-east We had a rough sail back to port, and I 
felt relieved from some anxiety on finding myself once 
more under Mr J.’s hospitable roof. 

Ilammerfest is comparatively a modern town. The 
Danish government made a station here for mercantile 
purposes about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and it was not considered as a town till 1789- It so 
chanced that the ohi-fashioned house into which we 
were received last night was the original government- 
house : the date (1750) cut out of the vane indicated 
the exact period wlieii the settlement originated. I 
slept in what had long been the business- room and 
audience-chamber of the government officer, by whom 
the settlement was conducted. It is now the seat of a 
great trade in collecting and exporting peltry, oil, and 
fish, the annual value sent out being nut much less than 
300,000 specie dollars, or from L.70,000 to L.80,000 
sterling. There are four or five mercjhants (one of them, 
by the way, a Scotsman) who have the whole of tins 
trade in their hands, each keeping a store, from which 
he disi)enses every imaginable article of necessity and 
: luxury in exchange for the fish, &o- which are brought 
I to him. My host was an example of this class of men, 
,j and, judging from him, I would say their style of life 
i ! is far from despicaldc. There are seven or eight retail 
sliopkeepcrs, whose circumstances are such, that the 
j merchants and they form but one society. Awful 
I spells of card-playing they have, I understand, in the 
long winter evenings, or rather daring that one night 
which reigns with but little interruption of daylight 
for three or four months of the year. There are three 
houses licensed to sell spiritous liquors in the town; 
but a license of this kind is an important thing, and 
costs 300 dollars i>er annum. There are two schools, 
which serve for the children of all ranks. 

1 learned at Ilammerfest that the Laplanders, usually 
here called Fins, form a proportion of nearly a third in 
the entire Finmark population, which is about 26,000. 
They may be considered as a race destined to melt into 
the rest of the population ; for 1 was assured that when- 
ever a Fin gets education, and fairly settles in Ham- 
merfest, he hastens to be as Norwegian as possible, and 
is apt to designate himself as such, instead of avowing 
his Lap descent. Of course a nationality ashamed of 
itself cannot long exist. HanimerfeSt is the immediate 
centre of a considerable mass of people, itself containing 
1200 iPhabitants. In such a cluster of population in 
England, the pnnr«^iite8 v^uld not bo less than L.2000 
1 a year : even in Soqjdahd they vrould be L,700 or L.800. 
j In Hammerfiast, not more than L,50 is each year spent 
1 formdly by the public in su^Jport of the poor. Tliere 
j are old helpless people of course, init most of them 
j hare their seats by of their juniors, and 

their shares of the; family dish anA cup. 

; Such is the natural system of thingSi and such an ar- 
rang^eiit is always found in the earlier 

' BtH(^8 of civilisation; The gi^test ^mlrer of modern 
systems of indhsti^, and of modeim wealth arid refine^ 


ment, nfUst admit that there is a tremendous problem 
yet unsolved in that which he admires, in as far us sell^ 
abandonment, destitution, depravity, despair, appear 
invariably to increase in the ratio of the advance of hts 
system, forming at least an appalling deduction from 
the blessing and the joy of largely-developed resources. 
How comes this ? Is it remediable or avoidable 2 One 
i^^y surely hope that civilisaMon dues come cnarged 
with a solution of the problem in*ita bosom, could wo 
only get at it. We have confident speakers on the sub- 
ject, in many various tones; but they arc all empiric. 
Sociology is a science of which as yet we have only seen 
the infancy. 

Having taken a kind farewell of the Messrs J., whose 
hospitality and pleasant manners had won much of 
our regard, we set out on our return along the fiord, 
designing to try, if possible, to detect the places where, 
according to my surmise, the terraces shifted their 
levels. We now parted also with the hot weather, for 
all after this time was exactly such as we find in Scot- 
land in a cool August. It is, 1 suppose, a perfect mys- 
tery how the great heat wliich occasionally prevails 
during the Norwegian summer is produced. Some 
speak of the great prolongation of tlie sun’s influence in 
that latitude ; but why has he not the same power in 
the same latitude in other parts of the world? Others 
speak of the Gulf-stream beating on the coast ; but 
this stream beats also on the Hebrides, with cum para- , 
tively little effect on the weather. Others, again, think j 
it may V)e owing to the closeness and shelter of the deep ! 
valleys of the country ; but if so, how shall wc account ' 
for the similar heats ou the open coast? No tlieory i 
which I have heard of seems to me fit to account for so : 
tremendous a fervour in a country so far removed to 
the north. 

As we repassed through Strumen, I observed that the 
rocks dipping into the sea are glacially smoothed. As 
this is a situation where we should expect the dash of ! 
the waves to have unusual force, it would appear as if j 
the presentment of a smooth inclined face, by allowing 
the water to slip easily along, protects the coast at that 
place from erosion. This observation set us a speculat- 
ing on the condition of smoothing in connection with 
, inclination, as that which might, in many places, de- 
termine whether a coast was to have a line of erosion 
formed upon it or not. Wc landed at a green spot 
called Sioholmen, where the two lines were expressed 
by indentations in the bank. From the measurement, 
w'e felt sure that the upper one had risen at least 
40 feet from Hainmerfest ; yet we had failed to detect 
the promontory or interval where the change took 
place. This was vexing, and threatened to give occasion 
for our going back upon our course. We found here a 
few Lap huts. At one, of which I took a sketch, though 
it had uo charactiiristic external features, we found the ' 
inmates, twelve persons in all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, standing at the door, full of curiosity regarding 
us. 1 was at a loss, on inspecting the interior, to un- 
derstand how so many persons lived in a space so small. 
Yet there was that sufficient provision of the utensils 
necessary for domestic economy which has given me a 
conviction of the superiority of the liUp^nders to many 
of our own inferior population. In this hut there were 
tliree spinning-wheels, some cards for wool, and many 
wooden milk dishes, showing that the inmates were 
not destitute of either nourishing food or comfortable 
clothing. 

Early in the afternoon, having left tlie island -of 
Qualoe behind, we came opposite to a round promontory 
of the mainland called Be^itsmol, and here I narrowly 
scanned the coast, to ascertain if any abrupt clvange of 
level took place in the upper line between one side of 
tho prominence and t)ie other. There was an appear- 
ance of such a change, but it pould not be clearly made 
out, on account of the int^posltjon of ni rough unmarked 
space at the angle. The height on one side proved to 
be 129.22; on the other, at the dUtonce pi’ a mile, it 
was a foot and a-half higher; a dUfiareuce bo small, as to 



leave the matter in doubt At the latter place the line 
ill formed by a broad ledfje, f^uf&oiently equable of sur- 
face to be adopted as a kind of path hymen and ani- 
mals. 1 was here using rny instruments without any 
thought of iiitfjrruption, when, amidst the perfect still- 
ness, the tramp* tramp, tramp of the feet of an animal 
was lipard, and loolaiug hastily round, 1 beheld a tall, 
dusky cretiture, i^th great branching horns, lookmg 
down upon n^e from a little eminence. The sailor who 
held the staff announced it as a reindeer, which 1 should 
have quickly surmised it to be, though it was the first 
specimen I had seen. Not knowing what its motions 
might be, I snatched up the tripod, and got out of the 
way with all possible despatch ; but the niovement was 
uimecessary, as the animal, after a mimitti’s pause, 
glanced down off the terracse, brushed throiigh the rough 
ground below, and, soon after reasceinling, hounded 
along its original route with great speed. Half an hour 
after, sailing along, we observed it with a companion 
grazing quietly on an elevated slope. 

^Passing now into QuuUund, u few miles out of our 
former course, we applied for lodging at the house of a 
kiopman there — a quiet, respectable man named Ilin- 
schel. The favour was most cordially granted, and all 
possible hospitality shown to us. The house is situated 
on a terrace beside a creek, where a nameless stream 
comes down from the moorlands. A few Lap cottagers 
raise grass on the neighbouring slopG.s, and amongst 
them is placed a small chapel, being that already al- 
luded to as having service performed In it only once a 
year. What was remarkable about this valley, the soft 
terrace 6n wdiich the kiopman’a house is situated-proved 
to be ten or twelve feet below the lower line as ex- 
pressed outhe cliffy coast beyond the intervening pro- 
montory. This circumstnTKJe served to support my 
suspicion of a change of levels taking place at such 
j places. Another remarkable feature was, that the 
upper line passed up the valley on both sides as a 
grassy terrace, till, two miles off, it was lost in the rise 
of the country* It here appeared 137 feet above the 
_ ■■■ 

The next day provii^g rainy, we were not able to do 
much. On the next again, the weather being some- 
wliat imire tolerable, wc took leave of Mr Hihsci»dl, and 
proceeded once more towards Varg Sund. In sailing i 
along, we observed a couple of Lap tents on the shore 
of Qualuc, being a temporary station wiiicb a group of 
that people had taken up for fishing. We landed to 
pay them a visit. A man was cutting up some good 
large tusk fish on the stony beach. A family group 
sto<ni looking at us from tlic <loor of the principal tent. 
A few sheep and goats, and one or two dogs, were mov- 
ing al>out. Having spent some rainutes in observing 
the woriderfut dexterity of the man in cutting up 
the fish in halves, free of the vertebral column, and 
connected only at the tail, so as to be hung over a pole 
to dry, we advanced to the tent, and, as usual, made 
free to enter. To our Surprise, the people had disap- 
peared, and the tent seemed empty, A wooden dish, 
witiih the remains of a quantity of fish, which the family 
had been eatings was thrust aside in a recess. The fire 
6ri which it had been cooked was expiring in the centre. 
ykriouB utensils lay scattered about. We were at a 
loss to uuderstand how the ])eople had so completely 
vanisbi^ firom our sight* when, narrowly examining the 
objects on the ffoor, we discovered the whole party, 
mmi, women, and •children, peMs under skins around 
the circle. Even the baby little pupa-like case, 
was there. AU were silent: and motionless, as if they 
had beeti asleep. !(; was evident that the poor creatures 
had taken refuge in their bed^ or what they cousidereil 
as such, merely to avoid /meeting us, and to escape our 
observation. I find that siich ilraidity or bashfulness Is 
a p^ttUarityof the Laplanders, dbscnrved^^^ 
the sixteenth century by Paiilus Jovius. He aays that 
; :^ey are so fearful, as to fly at the sight of a stranger, 
;<ir the approach of a fbreign ship to their shore V and 
Olaus Magaos adds that it originated ih iheit fear of 


being carried off as slaves.’* The whole sceiie was rude, 
savage, and dirty be^vond conception. To be a dweller 
in tents sounds romantically, and artists can malv won- 
derfully elegant and interesting groups out of tbftt form 
of domestic life. 1 would liot recop^end them to study, 
witli a view to any improvintLw^fdu delineations, 
actual nomadic life as exemu^ed on the shores of Lap- 
land. Even here, howevai^ maintain the superiority 
of the peojde, with tbeijpishing, their sheep and goats, 
and their domestic fupishings,' to portion^ of the Con- 
naught peasantry, ana many other hordes of our own 
people. 

The weather prevented us from making many obser- 
vations to-day, and we arrived in the evening at Ko- 
magfiord, with only the conviction that some further 
investigation, and that of a closely-searching kind, was 
! necessary before the problem of the terraces should be 
I solved. That this might be done rightly, I deemed it 
proper to pause a couple of days, while the boat slionld 
return to Kiiafiord for some needful articles. Mr Tad- 
dison took advantage of tine opportunity to return 
thitlicr, leaving me to prosecute my researches alone. 

During the first of my days of pause, the weather 
proved so bad, that I w^as able to move but a very little 
w»ay from home. One circumstance casuallj" mentioned 
by Mr Eantrom somewhat startled me. ‘The great | 
drawback of Finmark,* said he, ‘ is its having so many 
wolves and bears.’ I liad heard some of the ladies 
talking of their escapes from wolves while pursuing 
slcHlge journeys in w'inter; but tlie narration sounded 
only like something in a book ; and I never had allowed 
the idea of danger to myself to cross my tnitid. Of 
bears, too, some of the gentlemen talked ; but they 
talked so much like sportsmen, that 1 paid little atten- 
tion. A genuine case of a bear actually encountered 
and slain, seemed about as rare a phenomenon as the 
authenfcieated capture of a forty-four pound salmon. 
Now, however, sauntering along the shore with Mr 
Eantrom, when 1 heard him illustrate his remark by 
telling that, four winters ago, a bear had carried ofl* a 
little cow from tlie back of that small outhouse, I must 
own that a certain feeling of alarm came over me. lie 
said that bears certainly were now and then met with 
in this district, though in summer they were disposed 
for the most part to confine themselves to the ftdds. | 
I bethought me that to be met by a wolf while pur- | 
suing levelling operations might prove seriously un- , 
pleasant, because, not having that confidence in moral j 
Iiow'crs of self- defence against this species which Horace 
expresses in the ode already quoted, I might per- , 
chance heave less than his good fortune in the Sabine i 
wood-t As for the bears, I knew of no valid defence, j 
moral or physical, beyond what lay in a good pair of ' 
heels, i 

From Mr Fantrom I got some idea of the amount of i 
business Which a kiopnian w*ill do in n year. Tliere j 
had been collected last year at Komagflord, lie said, of ! 
cod-liver oil 130 tons, of stock-fish 1500 Vogts (a vogfc j 
is equal to 40 English pounds), of sei-flsh 400 vogts, of jj 
rodsjer (another kind of fish) 300 vogts. The kiopman 
gives for these articles, often outicipatorily, the goods :l 
which he has for sale in his shop. He sends them to :| 
one of the merchants at Hammerfest, whose agent he ^ j 
may thus be said to be. The shop is a curiosity from : j 
its misdellaneousnesB. 1 found in it a barrel of Medoc i 
from Bourdcafix, and blanket tunics for the Lapland jl 
ladies. There wx^re checked prints and ginghams for 

* flolieffer'8 History of Lapland, Bnslfsh translation (London, ! 
1704M»7. 

f >*amqiio me Silva . lupus in Sabina, 
l>um mearn canto ijalagen, et iijtra 
Tominujh curis vagor expedliiis, 

Fugit.inemem.:'V^’''/:''' 

Translated by Henry flewge hdklnsott^ f^ 

For as X strayed irii cargoes mood, 

Beyond my bounds, in Sabtns wood, 

* flinging iny lAlage, alann’d, 

A wo^ fled iSoih me, thoogh uoaiw 
v'. ^ :■■■ 
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the H^i.^egian females* and tobacco and brandy for the 
men. A large store at the wharf was full of barrels of 
flour*, sacks of potatoes* and other bulky articles. It 
was ckriutis to see a window presenting some of the 
thiegs customary i«^rocera* shops* and to reflect that 
the shop could .notegVieifccd except by a formal %)oat- 
voyage, and that da|»W often elapse without the 
appearance, of a aj^i^lCiShsIl^mer^ 

Mr rantrorif;® OugU he fiends the summer half of 
the year with his father^n-laV conducts business as a 
kiopman diuring the Winter at Ibe inland Lap town of 
Karasjok, of which every stranger hears much in this 
part of the wofe It is a hamlet of tw^enty-four fami- 
lies, or in a district containing a population 

of from to 660 persona. Amidst these Laps he is 
the mdy Norwegian, besides Mr ZetUtz the clergyman, 
who lives with him. The leading occupation of the 
people is the keeping of reindeer on the ficld/t. The 
I Field Fins, as they are called, are a comparatively rich 
! people. A reindeer is wofth about 12 h. English, and 
j some Fins have several hundred. They are also a com- 
i paratively honest people, and he trusts them to some 
I extent. The general business is the dispensation of 
, meal, tobacco, salt, sugar, brandy, clothing, and money, 

■ in exchange for tlieir own raw wealth. Last year Mr 
rantrom collected in this manner, of reindeer flesh 300 
Vogts, of reindeer skins 4.50, of fox skins 30, of squirrel 
I skins 140, of wolf skins 10. lie carries all his merchan- 
dise to and from Karasjok on sledges drawn by rein- 
deer, eacli carrying five vogts. He showed me some of 
the handkerchiefs, and various kinds of cloth — scarlet, 
blue, and yellow — designed for the Fins : these articles 
come from Ilanihurg. The Fins have not as yet m- 
; quired a taste fur tea or coffee. Tlie sugar they take is 
used with brandy, or as a luxury for the palate. They 
j do not, however, drink brandy to any excess. Hr 
Fiintrom speaks favourably and kindly of his cus- 
; toiners. He tells me, and this I heard from many per- 
: sons, that a few of tliem are men who would pass as 
: ricli in almost any community. There is one, for in- 
; stance, at Karasjok called Johannes Nilsson, who pos- 
I Besses between two and three thousand reindeer, and 
j between two and three thousand specie dolliu-s besides, 
j I’lie rich men of the tribe either have no idea of living 
I in any better style than their poorer neighbours, or are 
I prevented from doing so by public stmtimeiit, Nilsson 
I dresses himself exactly like his neighbours, and his 
I house is in no observable respect better than theirs, 
j The only use the wealthy Fin makes of his abundance 
i is to purchase for himself a little more brandy, and to 
munch a little more sugar. They have no idea of put- 
ting their cash into a bank, or lending it at interest. 
It is deposited by the owner in^sonie secret place under 
ground, generally without the knowledge of even the 
nearest kiiidrcnl, so that it is not uncommon fur a family 
to lose all benefit from their father's wealth ; and poses 
are now and tlien lighted upon. R. C. 

MEMORIALS OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH’S 
LAST DAYS. 

Tna widespread popularity of Macaulay’s History of 
England has awakened attention and curiosity to some 
of the unexplained points with which all history abounds. 
Perhaps the most striking parage in the book is tho 
account of the battle of BeiJgemoor ; the last, happily, 
'wldch ..polluted the soil of England. Connected with it 
and the miserable flight of Monmouth * two or three in- 
teresting circumstances . have borne to light since the pub- 
lication of Mr Macaula,y’s volumes, which we think it 
will l>e interesting to notify. 

The readers of the first volume need hardly be re- 
fiiinded how picturesque and clear his description has 
been rendered by the tfouble the nuthor took in person- 
ally going over the moor, and collecting from it and 
the neighbouring town of Bridgewater a store of the local 
ttaditions which still float about the district. It will be 
reiuembeted that on the fatal Monday inorning (July fl, 

^ r- ■ 


16B5), after the five or six thousand colliers and plough- 
men wdiich composed the rebel army of tho Duko of Mon- 
mouth had fought against James ll.’s battalions of regu- 
lar cavalry and infantry for a couple of hours— enveloped 
in a d<hisc marsh fog — the routed rustics came pouring 
into the streets of Bridgewater utterly broken, ‘The 
uproar, the blood, the gushes, the ghastly figures which 
sank down iiml never rose ugaii», spread horror afid dis- 
may through tho town. The pursuoA, too, were close be- 
hind. Those inhabitants who had Ihvourcd the insur- 
rection expected sack and massacre, and implored the 
protection of their neighbours who jirofessed the Roman 
Catholic religion, or had made theinBolves conspicuous by 
Tory politics ; and it is acknowledged by tljc bittore.st 
Whig historians that this protection W'as kindly and 
generously given.* 

It was perhaps unfortunate for !Moumoutli and the 
leading Whigs that they luvd not sought protection from 
such generous .]iicol)ites, instctnl of flying across the couji- 
try as the duke did, with Lord Grey, Buyso, and a few 
other friends, making such gc)od speed towartls the Ihistol 
Channel, that altliough the party comin(;nced their fliglit 
at four in the morning, their stout liorses had put twenty 
miles behind them by six. Tlmy tl>en mounted frosh 
ones, changed tlicir couvsr, and iiushcd on for Ilainj>- 
shirc, in the hope tliat tho cabins of the dcer-stealcis of 
the New Forest might for a time afford Binurrity. They 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages ; Imt on | 
Cranboiirne C)m.se in Dorsetshire the strength of their 
steeds failed, and they turned thenn loose, hiding the 
saddles and bridles. Here they disguised themselves as 
peasants, and j)r()(reeded on foot towards the New Forest. 

'riius far Macaulay; but since his acxiount was pub- 
lished, some persons interested in the minute illustrations 
of these events have notified the precise spots at whicli 
these little incidents occurred. The liorses were, it seems, 
dismisBcd near a well-known i'oa<I-side ivui, a few miles 
sout.h-weat of Salisbury, on tho road to Blandford, <;filled 
‘ VVoodyiite.s Inn.’ It would seem that Monmouth had 
changed once again his determination, and was making 
tho host of his way to the Hants coast, eillier to Christ- 
church or to Ronniemouth, ‘ wlieic he expected to find a 
ve.ssel,’ says the hhirl of Shaftesbury, the present ow'ner of 
the estate on which the duke was ultimately captured.* 
lie and his conquinions passed th(* night in tho open air, 
and when morning danuiod, they found by certain indica- 
tious- even arourni the remote spot wdierc they had been 
concealed — that their enemy’s scouts encompassed them 
on all sides. In fact Lord Liiinley, who lay at Ringwood 
W'ith a strong body of the Sussex militia, hud sent forth 
parties in every direction; wdiile Sir William Fortmaii, 
with the Sojiierset militia, had formed a chain of posts 
from the Bca to the northern extremity of Dorset. Still, 
the wretched fugitiv<!S tried to pursue their way, but 
with the precaution of occasionally separating. We now 
once more take up Mr Macaulay : — 

‘ At five in the morning of the 7tli, Grey was seized by 
two of Lumloy’s scouts. ... It could hanlly be doubted 
that the chief rebel was not far off. The pursuers re- 
doubled th<#ir vigilance and activity. The cottages scat- 
tered over tho heathy country on the botindaries of Dor- 
setshire and Hanqishire w’ere strictly examined b}' Lum- 
le3% and the clowm with w'hon» Monmouth had chiiTjged 
clothes was discovered. Fortman came with a strong 
body of horse and foot to assist in the scarcli. Attention 
was soon drawn to a place well filttul to shelter fugitives. 

It was an extensive tract of land separated bj'^ an emdo- 
Burc from the open country, and divided by numerous 
hedges into small fields. In some of these fields the rye, 
the pciis, ami the oats were high enough to conceal a 

* lilts, and some of tho subsoiiucnt Information we shall pi*e- 
aontly nUduco, was elioUed in nn exceedingly useful wwkly publi- 
cation which has been roctmtly established in London,, called 
* Notes ami Queries, a Medium of Interc.t>mniunloathin for Lite- 
rary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, GonealOKisti, dtb.’ In this in- 
stance Mr John Uru^ the antiquary put in oho number of the 
work ceitain * queries,' which Were promptly answered from the 
best possible authority— the nobleijaan cm whose grimnd tho Duke 
**N^t2*”*^d Q exwple riiows the utUity of 
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man; others were overgrown by fern and brantblos. A 
fM>or woman reporte<l that she had seen two Strangers 
; lurking ill this covert. The near prospect of reward ani- 
nmted the zeal of the troops. |t was agreed that every 
man who did his duty in the search should have share 
in the promised five thousand pounds. The outer fence 
was strictly guarded ; the space within was examined with 
indcfdvigable diligence; and several dogs of quick scent 
were turned out among the bushes, l^he day closed ’re- 
fore the search could be completed; but carefdl watch 
was kept all night. Thirty times the fugitives ventured 
' to look through the outer hedge; but everywhere they 
found a sentinel on tlie alert: once they were seen and 
fired at; they then separated, and concealed themselves 
in different hidingplaces. 

‘ At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, 
and Buyse was found. He owned that he had parted 
from the duke only a few hours before. The corn and 
copsCwood were now beaten with more care than ever. 
At length a gaunt; figure was discovered hidden in a 
ditch. The pursuers sprang on their prey. .Some of them 
were about to fire; but Portman forbade all violence. 
The prisoner’s dress was that of a shepherd ; his beard, 
prematurely grey, was of several days’ growth. He trem- 
bled greatly, and was unable to speak. Even those who 
had often seen him were at first in doubt whether this 
were the brilliant and graceful Monmouth. His pockets 
were searched by Portman, and in them were found, 
among some raw peas, gathered in the rage of hunger, a 
watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, 
an al|?um filled with songs, recipes, prayers, and charms, 
and the George with which, many years before, King 
Charles II. had decorated his favourite son.’ 

All who love particular localities for their historical 
associations, must have regretted the vague description 
here given of the place in which the rash but unfortunate 
duke was arrested; A knowledge of such spots fixes the 
events enacted on them in the mind, and gives them a 
vivid and enduring interest. Even when the charms 
which time throws over remarkable circumstances are 
absent, particular ]»laces are cherished and eagerly visited; 
and pilgrimages are made to the landing-place of royalty, 
the scene of a recent crime, or the death-place of a great 
chate^ier, merely from the associations they call up. 
What would the Nether Bow in Edinburgh be but for 
■Tobn Knox’s house 1 and would St Leonard’s, under 
Salisbury Crags, be half so much visited as it is but 
for the cottage which fiction has made classical by the 
bare supposition that it was the residence of .leanie 
tleaus 1 It is therefore doing good service to rescue 
scenes of even minor historical interest from obscurity. 
This, then, has been done in reference to the exact spot 
on which the Duke of Monmouth fell into the hands 
of the emissaries of his uncle. It is correctly but too 
generally described by Mr Macaulay as * separated 
by an enclosure from the open country.’ The en- 
closure, in fact, lies in the parish of Woodlands, Dor- 
setshii^; and being a kind of oasis in a small desert 
called Shag’s Heath, has always had the name of ‘ The 
Island.’ At the north-eastern extremity of this en- 
el^re the duke was found, on the fith .July Ifibo, 
^bitching in a ditch under an ash-tree. The field, of 
which the ditch is a boundary, has ever since been 
called ‘ Mbhmouth Close.* Lord Shaftesbuiy gives some 
acQoubt of it The whole of Woodlands now belongs 
to me. The greater part of it was bought by luy late 
broth^ soon after he came of age. 1 knew nothing 
of Momhoiltb Close till ' tlie year 1707. When I was 
shooting on Horton Heath, tlie gamekeeper advised ifid 
to tiy for game lii the encloeures called Shag’s Heath, 
and took me ^to see Monmouth Close and the famous ash- 
tree there. I theh ajixieusly inquiinsd of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring houses respecting the traditions 
concerning Monmouth Close and celebrated ash-tree, 

and what 1 then learnt I have printed fur; the infenna- 
tion of any person who may visit that spot.’ 

V 'v We subjoin his lordship’s interesting memowndumi-^ 

' The small enclosure which has been known by the 
name of Monmouth Close ever since the capture of the 
Duke of Monmouth there in July 1605, is one of a cluster 
of small enclosures, five in number, which stood* in the 
middle of Shag’s Heat|i, and werec^led ” The Island.” 
Theji are in the parish of Woodlpjf^. , 

’ The tradition of the neighborhood is this : namely, 
that after the defeat of the /^ke of Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor near Bridgewater, b-T rode, accompanied by Lord 
Grey, to Woodyates, wktJre they quitted their horses ; 
and the duke havingJ^Kanged clothes with a peasant, 
endeavoured to make his way across the country to 
Christcliurch. Being closely pursued, he made for The 
Island, and concealed himself in a ditch which was over- 
grown with fern and underwood. When his pursuers 
came up, an old woman gave information of his being 
ill the Island, and of her having seen him filling his 
pocket with peas. The Island was immediately sur- 
rounded by soldiers, wdio passed the night there, and j 
threatened to fire the neighbouring cots. As they were | 
going away, one of them espied the skirt of the duke’s | 
coat, and seized him. The soldier no sooner knew him, I 
than he burst into tears, and reproached hiinsell for ' 
the Unhappy discovery. The duke, when taken, was quite i 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger, having had no food ; 
since the battle but the peas which he had gathered in i 
the field. The ash-tree is still standing under which the ; 
duke was apprehended, and is marked with the initials 
of many of his friends who afterwards visited the siint. 

‘ The family of the woman who betrayed him were 
ever after holdVjn in the greatest detestation, and are said 
to have fallen into decay, and to have never thriven 
afterwards. The house where she lived, which overlooked 
the spot, has since fallen down. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that any one could be made to inhabit it. 

‘The duke was carried before Anthony Etterick, Esq. 
of Holt, a justice of the peace, who ordered him to 
London. 

* His gold snuff-box was afterwards found in the pea- 
field, full of gold pieces, and brought to Mrs Hvedailc 
of Horton. One of the finders had L.15 for half the 
contents or value of it. 

‘ Being asked what he would do if set at liberty, the 
duke answered that if his horse dnd arms were restored, 
he only desired to ride through the army, and he defied 
them all to take him again.’ 

Thus much of the localities : we have now to describe 
the recent discovery of one of the cherished articles found 
on the duke’s person at the time of his arrest. 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of the 
above facts, an interesting relic of them was brought to 
light at a meeting of the lioyal Irish Academy in Dublin, 

Dr Anster exhibited a manuscript volume of 1.57 pages, 
which he declared to be the identical ‘ album filled with 
songs, recipes, prayers, and charms,* found in Mon- 
mouth’s pocket when seized. It was purchased at a 
book-stall in Paris in 1827 bjy an Irish divinity student, 
was given by him to a priest in the county of Kerry, and 
on the priest’s death, became the property of the pre- 
sent possessor. Respecting its identity and" history, from 
its removal from the rebel duke’s pocket down to its 
production at the lioyal Irish Academy, Dr Anster 
showed that, after Monmouth was behekded — wbich he 
was on Tower Hill, by the too-celebrated John Ketch, 
on the 15th July IGSS-r-the articles found on his person 
were given to the king. At James’s deposition, three 
years afterwards, all his inanuscripts; including those 
that bad belonged to Monmouth, weire carried into 
France, where they remamed till the Revolution in that > 
country a ceutuiyr afterwards. Dr Anster, in exhibiting 
the])i!^k, showed that the remains of silver clasps had 
been destroyed, and a part pf the leather of the covers at 
each side was torn away, : seemingly for the puri308e of 
removing some name on a coat pf a^ it 

had been once marked; and this haacebuntod for by the 
belief that at the period of the fkench 
persons in whose custody tlmy werei Mng ft^ the 

susnicions likply to arise from them <>f ^^ks 

with arms on them, tore off the icovehi, and sent 

■ : .r'' S'-NotosandCtuedoB, ■a 
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UkG books to St Omer’s. Tbe after-fate of the larger 
books was, that they were burned; some small ones, we 
are distinctly told, were saved from this fate, but seem 
to have been disregarded, and all trace of them lost. 
The Abbe Watersf^ collateral descendant of Lucy 
Waters, the Duke ol^^^onniouth’s mother — waai the 
person with whom Geomit^V. negotiated for the Stuart 
papers, and from whotn tl^ volumes which have since 
appeared as * Clarke’s Life James the Second* were 
obtained ; and it is from the Waters we have the 
account of the destruction of IShig James’s autograph 
papers. Dr Anster showed, written on the inner cover of 
this volume, the words, ^ Baron Watiers* or ‘ Watrers.’ 

As to the identity of the book, Dr Anster quoted seve- 
ral passages from contemporary authors to test their ac- 
count of the contents of the ‘album’ with those of the 
book ho was describing, lii the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
vol. vi. p. 323, it is stated in Sir John lleresby’s me- 
moirs, that ‘out of his [Monmouth’s] pocket were taken 
books, in his own handwriting, coutaitiing charms or 
spells to open the doors of a prison, to obviate the danger 
of being w'ounded in battle, together with songs and 
prayers.’ Barillon describes the book in what is nearly 
a translation of this — * 11 y avoit des secrets de magic et 
d 'enchantment, avec des chansons des recettes pour des 
nniladies et des prieres.’ Again, in a note by Lord Dart- 
mouth to the modern editions of * Burnett’s Own Times,* 
we hjivg the following statement : — ‘ My uncle, Colonel 
William Legge, who went in the .coach witli him { Alon- 
niouth] to London as a guard, with orders to stab him 
if there Avere any disorders on the road, showed me 
several charina that were tied about him when he was 
taken, and his table-book, which Avas full of astrological 
figures tliat nobody could understand ; but he told my 
uncle that they had been given to liiiri some years before 
in Scotland, and he now found they were but foolish 
conceits.’ 

Tlie actual contents of the manuscript volutno show 
a great resemblance to these descriptions, The most 
curious passages which it contains are the duke’s inciuo- 
raiuluiiis of Lis journeys on two visits to the Prinixi of 
Orange, in the year previous to liis last rash adventure. 
His movements up to the l4th of March 1C84-B5 are 
given. The entries do not seem to be of much moment; 
but they may accidentally confirm or disprove some dis- 
puted points of history. There is lui entry without a 
date, aescribing the stages of a journey in England, 
coiriniencing Avith London and Hampstead : it ends Avith 
Toddiiigtoii, This forms a strong link in the chain of 
identity; for Toddington is a place remarkable in the 
history of the duke. Near it was the residence of Lady 
Henrietta Maria Wentworth, baroness (in her own right) 
of >jettlestead, only daughter and heir of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth, grandchild and heir of the Earl of Cleveland. 
Five years before the duke’s execution, her mother ob- 
served that, despite the duke being a married man, her 
daughter had, while at court, attracted his admiration, 
and she hurried her away to Toddington. In 1 683,after the 
failure of the Ilye-House Plot, Monmouth was banished 
Ironi the royal preseutoe, and it was to Toddington he 
retired. When, on retracting the confession which he bad 
made on the occasion, he was banished the kingdom, the 
companion of his exile Avas Lady Henrietta Wentworth. 
*I dvrell on this,’ Said; Dr Anster, ‘because the accidental 
bf Toddin^oii seems to authenticate the book; 
the name of: Heimetta Wentworth does not occur 

in it, and the persidis in whose hands the book has been 
since it was purchased in Paris do not seem to have 
noticed the uame of Tod<lih|^Qti,br to have known that it 
had any peculiar relation to the duke’s history. 1 1 occurs 
tAvice in the book-^once in the itinerary, and ajo^in in 
a trifling and unmetrioal song which m probably the 
duke’s own Oomiwsltion; written probably 0 the eve of 
his flight with his romafltld but guilty cbmpanion to 
'Holland ;■■■ 

.■*‘ WitK..Joy we- leave thee* ' .■ 

FalsoworW.saddofbrgive ,- 
All .thy falM tr^hery," : / " 

ForuoW we’UhsppyiltS.'.\ 'I. i;- ■ 


0 We*U to our bowera, 

And there spend our hours ; 
liappy there avo'H be, 

We no strifes can see ; 

No qiiarrellinpr for crowns. 

Nor fear tho great one's frowns ; 

Nor slavery of state, 

Nor ohsnges in our fate. 

From plots this place is/ree, 

^ There we*ll ever be ; 

‘‘ V-"* We’ll sit and bless out 

That from the noise of wfits 
Did this sloriouH place give 
(Or did us Titddingtoii give) 

That thus we happy live.” * 

In Macaulay’s history we find that the latest act of the 
duke on tho scaffold, before submittiug to the stroke of 
the executioner, was to call his servant, and put into the 
man’s hand a toothpick-case, the last token of ill-starred 
love. ‘ Give it,’ he said, * to that person!^ After tho de- 
scription of Monmouth’s burial occurs tho folh>wing 
atfbcting passage ; Yet a few months, and tho quiet 
village of Toddingttm in Bedfordshire witnessed a yet 
sadder funeral. Near that village stood an ancient and 
stately hall, the siuit of tlie Wentworths. The transept 
of the parish church had long been their burial-jdace. To 
that burial-place, in the spring Avhicli followed the death 
of Monmouth, was borne the cufliu of the young Baroness 
Wentworth of Ncttlcstcad. Her family reared a sump- 
tuous iiiausoleuiu over her remains; but a less costly 
inciiioriul of her was long contemplated Avith far deeper 
interest ; her name, carved by the hand of him she loved 
too Avell, was, a few years ago, still discernible on a tree 
in the adjoining park.’ 

In further proof of identity, Dr Ansier pointed out 
several channs and recipes which the manuscript volume 
contains. The conjurations are in general for the purpose 
of learning the results of sickness in any particular case, 
and of determining whether friends will be in certain cir- 
I cumstances faithful. There are also incantations for tho 
use of several maladies, and one to make gray hair grow 
: black. No * charms against being wounded in battle,’ such 
as Sir John Heresby mentions, are to be found in the 
volume; but there are some prayers against violent death, 
which have the apjiearance of having been transcribei.! 
from some devotional book. Tliere is eA'idcntly a mistake 
ill supposing that this book contains any charm for break- 
ing open prison doors, and it is likely that Sir John 
Heresby was misled in this way: — There is in page 7 a 
charm in French to procure repose of body and mind, and 
deliverance from pains ; and the word for ‘ pains ’ is 
AA'rittcn in a contracted form; it might as well stand for 
prisons; but examining the context, it is plainly tho for- 
mer word which is meant. 

Tho rest of the entries consist of extracts from old re- 
cipe-books, mixed in the oddest way with abridgments 
of English history, and the most trifling memorandums, 
chiefly of a private and personal kind. Altogether, this 
commonplace work is highly indicative of the Aveakneas, 
vanity, aiid superstition which stood forward so promi- 
nently in the character of the rash but unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth. 


THE HUNCHBACK AND THE HAULEQUIN. 

It w^as a very hot day in the month of July 1708 : five 
o’clock had sounded, and the performance in the Italian 
. Theatre in Paris was about to coniuience with a Imrle- 
quinadc, in which the celebrated Carlin was to appear. 

. Tlie curtain drew up: Carlin advanced on the stage, 
and casting a glance around the building, perceived 
that pit, lioxes, and gallery were all equally empty. 
He stood silent for a moment ; and then addressing the 
leader of the orchestra, said, * Really, my dear frietid, 
I have no mind to act for your sole amusement I shall 
just quietly go home, and I advise you and your mu- 
sicians to follow my example.* 

‘ By no nieansP cried a slmrp ydice issuing from a 
remote corner of the pit ; * I liar that : t have paid my 
thirty sous to see the play, and I insist oh having the 
wortlLof my moncy;^ the direction of the 
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vdice, tliG actor vith some difliciilty discerned’ g being 
about four feet in height, making desperate efforts to 
approach the stage by climbing over the benches. 

' , * My dear sir,* said Carlin, ‘ if you think so much of 

your thirty sous, my comrades and I are quite ready to 
return Hiem j or, if you like it better, I will even double 
the sum, and we will have a bottle of wine together.’ 

‘ Sif;* replied the Iffctle man, as he climbed on a bench, 

1; .* I am not thirsty :<"I have paid for seeing the play, jfnd 

the play I must have — so do me the favour to com- 
mence.* So saying, he assumed an upright attitude, 
which displayed to great advantage a huge hump on 
his hack. 

‘My dear sir,* said Carlin, mimicking his tone of 
voi(!e, ‘it can’t be.* 

‘ AVhy not, pray?’ 

‘Because, in beginning, I should have to address my- 
self to the public, and unhappily there’s no public here 
to address.* 

‘/am here, sir ; for what do you take me f* 

* I take you for a hunchback.* 

‘You’re an insolent fellow!* Carlin took off his 
mask. I 

‘Doubtless,* he said, * yoxi don’t know me. Learn 
that rny name is Carlo licrtinazzi ; that before going 
on the stage, I served as an ofheer in the army of his 
majesty the king of Sardinia, and that 1 never allow an 
insult to go unpunished.* 

‘You mistake,’ replied the hunchback coolly; ‘you 
are jioi Carlo Bertinazzi : you are the harlequin wdioni I 
have paid for seeing My name, Master Harlequin, 
is Joseph Duhreuil ; I am an attorney’s clerk, and I live 
in the Rue 8t Honorc. To-morrow I shall lodge my 
complaint with tlic lieutenant of police, who will Ih) 
very likely to lodge you quietly in prison if you refuse 
to commence your performance immediately.* Hav- 
ing so spoken, the little man, u’ith an air of much 
dignity, resumed his scat. Carlin was in the wrong, 
and ho knew it. lie resumed his mask, and began to 
recite his rnonologiie, intermingling it with pointed ex- 
temporaneous allusions to his troublesome auditor. The 
latter was delighted, and applauded with might and 
main, llowievcry when it came to the turn of Carlin’s 
fellow-actors to speak, tliey did so with the utzjiost 
negligence; and the bmudiback, feeling his dignity 
. invaded, drew from his pocket an enormous key, which, 

; I when applied to liis lips, served to produce a most 
sonorous hiss. At this unexpected though well-known 
sound the actors paused. 

‘ (k)mc,’ exclaimed tlie little man, ‘you played badly, 
and I hissed you : ’tis quite according to rule.’ 

‘ The gentleman is right,* said Carlin : ‘ he stands on 
his privilege. J^^t us pay respect to the public and to 
ourselves,’ Tlie remainder of the act was ])layed in a 
most satisfactory manner ; and just before the curtain 
fell, Carlin addressed his spectator:— ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘should you happen to meet any of your friends this 
evening; perhaps you will ha\Fe the kindness to com- 
mend our performance, and advise them to visit us to- 
morrow.’ \Vith much sincerity tlie hunchback pro- 
mised to accede to the resquest, and went out of the 
theatre during the interval between the acts. 

' It so hafifpiened that, during tlie last hour, thick clouds 
had gathered in the sky, and before the second act Iiad 
commenced, a fearful torrent of rain was pouring down, 
on Paris, The pedestrians who thronged the streets 
were glad to take refuge in any open building, and ih 
i a few moTnerits the Italian Theatre was not only filled, 
but crowded. Standing on a bench in the centre of the 
pit, the diminutive hiinchhack made himself conspi- 
cuous by the extraordinary serjes of gestures which he 
directed towards the stage, first pointing to himself, 
and then to the crowded ranks of spectators, whose 
leader and conqueror be seemed to be. Gf course these 
pa^i()nhmic signals were lost on the newly -arrivied; 
publi c, but they were perfectly well tinder stood by • 
Jl/flrlin, who smiled applause on his ambitious littlS 
^.fWend, 


Next morning, as tlie latter was setting out for his 
office, a servant in livery handed hitn a letter, bearing 
the seal of the Italian Theatre. Its contents were as 
follow M. Carlin and his friends request the honour 
of M. Dubreuil’s company at h^kfast, and will fed 
grat^*fled by his accepting a ftpfjT leason-ticket to the 
Italian Theatre, as a slight n^k of their esteem.* The 
hunchback gladly occepte^^he invitation ; tlie break- 
fast was deliglitful, the/entertaincrs and the enter- 
tained being equally leased with each other. From 
that time the little man seldom missed a representa- 
tion at the Italian Comedy, and becanie the mo.st inti- 
mate friend of harlequin, whom, when outside the 
theatre, he no longer hesitated to recognise as M. 
Carlin. 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF SAVINGS* BANKS. 

At this moment we conceive it would be rendering an 
essential service to the industrious orders of the com- 
munity, more especially to such of them as are deposi- 
tors in savings* banks, if the position of such depositors 
i with respect to the security they possess for tlie money 
they have lodged in them were clearly stated. ’Phe 
1 recent serirnis defalcation of an actuary of the Roclidslo 
Savings* Bank, following as it does so closely upon the 
I widespre-ad privation and ruin inflicted on hundreds of 
the industrious poor in Ireland by the failure of kindred 
j institutions in Dublin* and Tralee, must have tended to 
iweate alarm in the minds of those who have a stake in 
the savings* banks of the country; whilst it certainly 
necessitates some more vigilant supervision by the trus- 
tees, if not on tlio part of the government itself. Al- 
ready has tlie legislature hedged round those institu- 
tions with safeguards against fraud and dishonesty, hut 
that that protection is not wholly effectual, is iiroved 
by the instances of defalcation already referred to, and 
by those whieli occurred a few years ago in (jonneetion 
with the Northampton and St Albans Savings’ Banks. 

Since the institution of savings* banks, early in the 
present century, a number of acts of parliament huvo 
lieeii passed with the view to their encouragement and 
protection ; and one of the main provisions of these acts 
is, that the trustees of savings’ banks are empowtjred, 
and indeed bound, to invest the monies of the depositors 
on government security, and on that alone. At the com- 
mencement of the banks, and for some time afterwards, 
the benevolent persons who associated themselves for 
their establishment and iiianagement pledged their joint 
personal security to the depositors ; but in course of 
time it was found that an immense aggregate sum had 
been lodged in savings’ banks, and it iiecatne obvious 
tlmt some more solid foundation ought to he provided 
for maintaining the confideui^e of the industrious orders. 
Thence originated the provision referred to for invest- 
ing the deposits on the security of the government 
itself, and various other minor regulations calculated 
to remedy and prevent fraud and dishonesty on tlie 
part of those intrusted with the management: such as 
the rendering it incumbent on paid officers to provide 
good and sufficient sureties for the proper discharge of 
their duties, the enabling the trustees to sue defaulters 
on behalf of the general body of depositors, and the 
preventing any small number of the trustees from with- 
drawing the funds of the hank from the hands of the 
governrpent, except with the consent of the whole or a 
competent part of them. 

In the year 1817, when there were about seventy 
sayinga* banks established in England, the first legis- 
lative provision was enacted for their management. 
Acts were passed (57 Geo. IH, c. 105 and 130) with 
the view to afford protection to those already estab- 
lished, and encouragement to the formation of others; 
By theeb acts the trustees and *q*ipdgers were ; pro- 
hibited frotn receiving, . direC^ 0 indii^cU^, any 
personal ematument dr adyatitagp the 
tiona jith which they beyond 

theix^ actual akp^ses ; aud they Afere required to 
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enrol the rules of their institutions at the general or 
quarter sessions of the county. The trc,‘asurer, or other 
person intrusted with the receipt or custody of the de- 
posits, to give security for the due discharge of his 

dutie.s; and in case of forfeiture on tiie part of this offi- 
cer, the clerk of the^gjgace was empowered to sues the 
sureties to make gooif^he defalcation. A fund was 
established in the office fongie reductitm of the national 
debt in London, under the management of the goyern- 
nient, entitled, ‘The Fund for’^e Banks for Savings,* 
and to this fund the trustees » savings* banks were 
bound to transmit all deposits when the sum amounted 
to L.5() or more. For the amount so invested the trus- 
tees received a debenture, carrying interest at the rate 
of 3d. per centum per diem, or L.4, lls. 3d. percent, 
per annum, payable half-yearly. The rate of interest 
then usually allowed to depositors w’as 4 jjer cent. 
The trustees were absolutely iirohibited from placing 
any of the deposits confided to tliom in the hands of 
a private banker, or upon any one’s personal security, 
exi^epting such sum as should necessarily remain in 
the savings’ bank to answer its exigencies. In Ireland 
the depositors were restricted to the investment of L.50 
in each year; and in Englnnd the same restriction 
was imposed, with a relaxation in fiiv-our of the first 
year of the deposit, w'heo L.lOO might be received. 
A short act was passed in July 1820 (1 Geo. IV. c. 
83) for settling tlic rate of interest to be allowed by the 
government to the trustees of savings’ banks at the 
sum mentioned above, and for preventy)g any indi- 
vidual member of the trustees, or any person acting 
as tile agent of the Viank, from withdrawing any 
portion of the money lodged with the government, 
unless duly authorised by the other trustees. At the 
time when" the first of the acts cited were passed, no 
furtlier restriction than that already mentioned as to 
the amount to be invested by tlio depositor seems to 
have been necessary, nor was he prevented from invest- 
ing sitmiUaiiconsly in as many dilTerent savings’ banks 
as he might deem advisable. This pow’er was found 
li.’ihle to abuse, and an act was passed in 1824 (o Oeo. 
iV. c. <>2) which restricted the deposits to L.OO in the 
first .year of the account being opened, and to L.30 in 
each subsequent 3'oar ; and when the whole should 
; amount to 1^.200, exclusive of interest, no further inte- 
rest was to he allowed. Subscribers to one savings’ 
bank w'ere likewise prohibited from making deposits 
in any other, but tlie whole money deposited in one 
savings’ bank might be drawn in ordtfr to lie placed in 
anottier. U'he trustees were also required to draw up 
annually accounts of the progress of their respective 
banks, and of tlie amount of money remaiiiiug in the 
bank, and in wlmse hands, and to transmit such ac- 
CMiunts to the Commissioners for the Uediiction of the 
>J ational Debt, who were empowered to close their a<;- 
(Mumts witli the trustees of any bank who refused or 
ncglectt'd to comyily with this requirement. 

In 1828 a suWqiient statute was passed (9 Geo. 
IV. c. 92), entitled, ‘ An Act to Gonsolhiate and Amend 
the Laws relating to Savings’ Banks.’ By this aeVunder 
the provisions of which all savings* banks are at pre- 
Bcnt conducted, it is enacted, ‘that the rules of every 
savings’ bank shall be signed by two trustees, and sub- 
miUed to a barrister apywinted by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, for the ppr- 
posG of ascertaining whether the same are in conformity 
to law { and the sai4 barrister shall give a certificate 
thereof, which, together With the rules signed by the 
trustees, shall be laid before the justices fpr the county, 
riding, division* or place, at tlie general or quarter 
sessions; and it shall be lawffil for such justices to re- 
ject and disapprove 0f anV ip^t or parts thereof, or to 
aUqw and confirm thb said rtUes, or^ such parts as shall 
be oQhformable to the act- The rules and regiilations 
so ftud (»nflrmed are requif^^ to be 

deposi!m with the clerk of the peace for the county or 
diriaion, and are tlieu declai^ auid deem# fo be^b^ 
ing oh the offioers and depositors of the iustituldon. A* 

ill the preceding acts, the money deposited in savings’ 
hanks must be invested by the trustees in the Bank of 
England, or of Ireland in the case of Irish savings* 
banks, in the names of the Commissioners for the lie- 
d action of the National Debt. By this coDBolidation- 
act the interest which the receipts or debentures given 
to the trustees for the deposits invested with the go- 
vernment carried was reduced frBm 3d. per ceUt, per 
dimiy or L.4, lls. 3d. per cent. x>er snmiirn, to 2id, per 
cent, per diem, or L.3, 16s. ojd. per cent, per annum; 
while the interest paid to depositoi s, which was at first 

4 per cent., was limited to 2;}d. per cent, per diem, or 
L.3, 8a. 5id. per centum per annum, the dificrenee be- 
tween the sum allowed to the bank for interest, by the 
government and that allowed by the bank to the de- 
positors being retained by the trustees to defray the 
expenses of carrying on the hank. Depositors are not 
allow'ed to make deposits exceeding in the w'hole L.ISO, 
and when the balance due to any depositor amounts, 
with interest, to L.200, no further interest is to he 
allowed. Charitable and provident institutions are em- 
powered to lodge funds to the amount of L.1()0 in any 
single year, or L.SOO in all, principal and interest in- 
cluded. ^ 

By a further act (3 Win. IV. c. 14), the industrious 
classes are encouraged to purcliase annuities, to com- 
mence at any deferred period which the purchaser may 
choose ; the purchase-money being paid cither in one 
sum, or by w'cekly, monthly, qu.artcrly, or yearly instal- 
ments, as the purchaser may determine. 

The act 5tU and 6tli Win. IV. c. 57, passed in 1835, 
repealed the law relating to savings’ banks in Sttotland, 
and in lieu of it extended the 9th Geo. IV. c. 92 and 
the 3d Wm. IV. c. 14, al).stracted above, to those insti- 
tutions in Scotland, and placed all parts of the kingdom 
in this respect on a similar footing. 

The last act passed relative to savings’ hanks was the 
7th and 8th Viet. c. 83 (Sth August 1844), and it re- 
duced the interest payable on the receipts issued to 
the trustees by the Comnii.ssioner8 for the Keduction 
of the National Debt to tlie sum of L.3, Ss. per cent, 
per annum, and that payable to tlie depositors by the 
trustees to Os. lOd. j»er cent, per annum. It also 

constitutes the act of an actuary cashier, or secre- 
tary, or any person hohling any situation or appoint- 
ment in a savings’ bank who slmll .nnseive deposits and 
not pay them over to the nianagers, a misdemeanour, 
and renders him liable to punishment. And it lias 
likewi.so this important provision (section 6) limiting 
the responsibility of trustees and man.'igers — ‘That no 
trustee or nian.'iger of any savings’ bank shall be lial)le 
to make good any deficiency which may hereafter arise 
in the funds of any savings’ bank, unless such persons 
shall have respectively declared by writing under their 
hands, and deposited with the Commissioners for the 
Keduction of the National Debt, that they are willing 

HO to be answ^erable ; and it shall be lawful for each of 
such persons, or for sneh persons eollectively, to limit 
his or their resjionsibility to such sum as shall be speiii- 
fled in any such instrument, provided always that the 
trustee and manager of any such institution shall be, 
and is hereby declared to be personally responsible, and 
liable for all monies actually received by him on ac- 
count of, or to, and for the use of such institution, and 
not paid over or disposed of in the manner directed by 
the rules of the said institution ; and an abstract of the 
above provisions shall be enrolled as one of the rules 
of the institution.’ The act also limits the annuities 
created and payable under fid and 4th Wm, IV. c. 14 
to L.30, and specifies the scale of the consideratipn 
money to he paid with respect to them. ;• 

Such is a succinct statement of the ektwtlng law ap. 
plicahle to savings* banks, from which it will clearly 
appear that the depositors in the# inatitnitious possess 
the beat possible security for their ta6ney> and that the 
earnest solicitude of the legiflatu# h# beett evinced 
towards them from time to ^iue. It remains for us to 
correct au erroneous uotfoa ^enewdly prevaleutVith re- 
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g^d to the relation»hip subsisting between the govern- 
tnent and the depositors in savings* banks. We refer to 
the belief that the government is under an dbligation to 
make goQ^ any loss to the depositors occasioned by the 
fraud or defalcation of the manager or other person con- 
nected witfi a savings* bank. That is riot the case. The 
goveroraent is simply chargeable with >rhatever money 
the t> jstees of a sav^mgs’ bank may lodge with it, under 
the terms of the apts of parliament already cited. $3e- 
yond that, the depositors in savings* banks have no 
legal claim upon the government for any loss they may 
sustain ; nor have they any remedy, according to the 
statute law at least, against the trustees or managers 
for such loss, unless the trustees or managers have de- 
clared in writing that they are willing to be answerable; 
and even in that case their responsibility is limited to 
the specific amount they may insert in their wTitten 
declaration. The trustees and managers are, neverthe- 
less, personally responsible and liable for all monies 
actually received by them on account of, or for the use 
of the bunk, and not paid over or disposed of in Uie 
manner directed by the rules. In addition to this, in 
cases of loss or defalcation, the depositors have a good 
remedy against the sureties of any officer defrauding 
them, by suing such*' sureties for the penalties men- 
tioned in the bonds given by them to the bank, whilst 
the principal himself is liable to punishment for a mis- 
demeanour. We may add, that in no case of defalcation 
that has yet occurred in England or Scotland in con- 
iiection with savings* banks have the depositors suffi^red 
losk In the cases of the Nortlianipton and St Albans 
Savings* Banks, the trustees, to their lasting honour, 
made good the deficiency put of their own private 
fortunes. 

MAURIAGT!: WITH A DECEASED WTFF/S SISTEU. 

The oommissioQcrs on this subject report that, for 
several centuries, marriages withhi certain degrees of 
affinity were prohibited by tiie church; Imt that, by the 
authority of the pope, dispensations were granted, though 
to what extent, and in what cases, is not ascertuined. In 
England this was the state of the law up to the time of 
King Henry yiH., whose niari’iage was pronounced null 
avid void by Arplihishop Craniuer. From that , period the 
ecclesiastical court denIt with tliesc marriages, at first 
by pronouncing them null and void, notwithstanding one 
or both of the iwrties might be dead when the suit was 
sought to be coimnonced! But in the time of Janies I. 
the oorirta of conitnon law interfered, and prohibited the 
spiritual courts from proceeding to iironounce them null 
and void after the death of one of the iiarties. Hence all 
these marriages came to bo called voidable marriages, in 
contradistinction to those which were void, as in the case 
of a marriage where there was a first husband or wife 
living at the time of the second marriage; or where one 
of the parties was a lunatic at the time of celebrating a 
marriage. Marriages, therefore, within the prohibited 
degrecB were only voidable; and if they were not pro- 
Tiounopd nuU and void by the competent ecclesiastical 
tribunals during the lives of both parties, their validity 
could not be afterwards questioned, nor the legitimacy of 
the children be impeaclied. This state of the law con- 
i tihued; unaltered in England until the year 1113/1, when the 
statute 5 and 6 William IV. p. 54 (connnonly called Lord 
Lyndlmrst’s Act) passed. The effect of that statute was 
tp prohibit the ecoiesiastLcal court from entertaining any 
suit for the purpose of pronouncing niill and void marriaps 
within the prohibited degrees of affinity, celebrated before 
the passing of the act; and all such marriages celebrated 
after t lie passing of the act were declared by it to be null 
and void. ® Commissioners proceed to observe, ♦That 
thev find fironi a mass of evidence, thit marriages of this 
kind are permitted 'by dispensation or otherwise in nearly 
all the continerital slAtes of Europiit’^A^etr^per 
. graph. 

A DlWNipK; 

The ‘New York Tribune 'jafivesirtt account of a 4^^^^ 
dinner (the anniversary bf Anaeririan irid^peridenoe^ 
niincs in CMifomia. It says^^ 

his ou^tomm, and fifty sat down, or rather lay dosm,^^ 
s^bur dinner was spread on a level, which Wftft uiiwe by 
; ittA a trimming it* and ftlling in above It 


and stones. Wo had a cloth along the centre, and scraps 
of mats and blank<»t8 along the sides of each, on which w'c 
reclined in Oriental style. Each man had a tin plate, and 
a tin pot for his liquor, water not being allowed <sn the 
table ; champagne and other liquors were too plentiful to 
make it desirable to but fb w. Therq.was some lack of dishes 
to serve up in ; but with wash- b^ins, the (wns of the gold 
washers, and a cast-iron bak^f[ettle, and with the assist- 
ance of two large soup tureerb, the numerous dishes were 
displayed. We had, among other luxuries, fresh black- 
berries and bon bons: tl^^Matter were rather dry, and had 
no doubt travelled far/ Ekioh man had a three-pronged 
iron fork, and a regular case-knife. The cost of the diuiior, 
exclusive of wines and meats, was 1100 dollars.’ 


SONG OF THE AVINDS. 

H caa A— b urrar-liurra ! 

Bxultingly let us sing, for we. 

Of all nature’s creatures, alone are free. 

The earth hath a zone, and the sea hath a bound* 

But our rest and our hnnio have never been found. 

We pin}' with the clouds on tho mountain’s brow. 

We wreathe on tlie Aowors in the vjile below. 

Wo lash up the waves in our boisterous mirth, 

Or idly ruani through the bright lands of earth. 

Oh I whatever we will wo do, for we. 

Of all nature’s creatures, alone are free. 

llurrsr-hurra— hurra 1 
Let us boldly, proudly sing, for we. 

Of all natuie’s creatures, the mightiest be. 

A nation’s navies went forth to tight, 

We swoi^t o’er the waters— and where was their might ? 
We Hew o’er the earth in sport as wc passed, 

Tho kings of the forest were strewn on tho blast ; 

Wo paused in our wrath where a city lay. 

And its beauty and pride have p.issed away. 

Oh ! whatever we will wo do, for we, 

Of ull nature’s creatures, the. mightiest be, 

Hurra— hurra— hurra ! 

Let us gladly, gaily sing, for we. 

Of all nature’s creatures, tho merriest be. 

W© dance on the flowers of tbe .inynus spring, 

We cradle to rest where the bright birds sing ; 

We play with tho tress upon Beauty’s brow. 

Or kiss tho rich gems on her breast of snow : 

We scatter perfumes in our w’ayw;xrd flight, 

Or melody breathe through the starry uight. 

Oh ! whatever we will wo do, for wc, 

Of uU nature’s creatures, the merrieBt bo. 

Hurra— hurra— hurra ! 

Triumphantly let us sing, for we 
O’er the huxnan soul hold mastery. 

For the blood of the incrcliant-i)rincc grows cold 
As we toss on the waves his heaps of gold ; 

And mother and maid turn pule with foar 
As the tone of our midnight wail they hear; 

And the mariner’s heart beats quick for life 
As we revel and rave in our reckless strife. 

Oh I nothing in all the wide earth or sea. 

Can boast of such mighty power as wc. 

A- S. 


MPDEEN LErrEKa I 

What characterises the literature bf our time is— its ; 
human taferesf. It is true tliat we do riot see scholars ' 
addressing scholars, but nicn addressing men ; not tliiit ! 
scholars ore fewer, but thay the reodifig public is more i 
large. Authors in all ageg address themselves to what I 
interests their readers ; the same things do riot interest a 
vast oommuriity which interested half a score of monks or 
bookworms:’ The literary poU» was once an oligarchy ; it is 
now a republtof It |s the generM briir^ricy of : the^ atmo- 
sphere wlfieh prevents your noticing the size of any |)artl- 
cular star. Do you not See* that with the aritivatiOn of , 
the masses; has awakened the literature of tliri afifeciions P 
Every sentiment finds an expositor^ every Mlrig an oracle: 
— 7%e, Cfvtiijm.: f'? ■■ v:.- , ■ . 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

BOATING IN THE AI.TENFIORD CONCI.FBED — 
RETURN TO TRONDHIEIVI. 

The third morning, which was that appointed for my 
return to Hammcrfeat, proved wet and misty, and fresh 
snow appeared on the summits of the Seiland moun- 
tains, as it sometimes (Joes on our Ochils and Pentlands 
about the middle of October. As it was only a week 
since I had sailed at midnight into llammcrfest bay 
under an experience of the mildest airs, I had sufficient 
reason to conclude that the suinriKjr (»f Finniark was 
not to be ])rai8cd for consistency. There was, liow'ever, 
one favourable circumstance — the wind was fair for 
Ilammerfest. I therefore set out immediately after 
breakfast. 

For several hours W’e made fair progress, and the 
weather w'as not so had as to prevent me from making ob- 
servations on the coasts. After midday the wind shifted 
several times, and then became viol(?nt. It required the 
greatest watchfulness on the part of the men to prevent 
the boat from being throwm over by the gusts which 
occasionally came out of the gullies on the sides of the 
fiord. As it w’as, there vras a terrible tossing, and much 
shipping of w'ater. Having heard that a boat contain- 
ing two gcutlcmen connected with the copperworks had 
once been upset at this very place in simitar circum- 
stances, when one of the passengers was drowned, and 
the other only saved by clinging for three hours to the 
wreck, I was not without some apprehensions, although 
very much cooler about the dangers of the case than I 
could have previously supposed. lu these circumstances 
I could not but admire the patience of the boatmen, as 
they strove to control the movements of the vessel, never 
complaining of either the cold, or the drenching which 
they were getting. It was interesting also to observe 
the cflTects of their skill in keeping the boat alive, the 
niore especially as it was a kind of skill of which I had 
myself no share. X^robably, I thought, I could explain 
the principle of displacement better than these poor fel- 
lows ; but as to the practical management of the vessel, 
I should be coftiparativcly as a child. After enduring 
the storm for some time, Sorn deemed it prudemt to go 
before the wind for Klokker-havn, a creek in the island 
of Qualde, where he knew we should have shelter. I 
was glad to step ashore at this place, though it was a 
perfect wilderness, several miles from any human habi- 
tation. 

After consulting with the men, I deemed it best to 
take one of them as a guide, and walk across the moun- 
tains to Hammerfest, which I was assured we should 
reach in two hours. Meanwhile Sarn and the other man 
would wait with the bbat till fair weather should allow 
them to hring it round t() port To moke their^ c 
stances as endurable as possible, Z surrendered^ to them 


the best of luy provisions, and likewise promised to send 
assistance if it should appear unlikely that they should 
be able to bring off the boat before night. I then set out, 
through wind and drizzle, over as wild and irregular a 
tract of ground as I had any recollection of ever passing. 
After an hour’s walk, I came to a small farm in a nook of 
the coast, where the poor people were striving to save 
their hay, hanging it, as is their custom, across horizon- 
tal poles and over walls. On entering the cottage to take 
a few minutes* rest, wc w'ere hospitably offered cotlee, 
which, however, I declined. Wc then passed along the 
brow of the rough coast and over the skirts of the 
Tuven mountain, wading without ceremony each moun- 
tain streamlet we came to. The whole affair reminded 
me of the description of some of the more dismal wan- 
derings of I'rince Charles Stuart in the Hebrides. At 
length, after a rapid walk of between three and four 
hours, we reached Hammerfest, where once more I was 

most kindly welcomed by Mr J •. In the evening, 

to iny great joy, Sbrn made his appearance with the 
boat. 

The next day, which was a tolerably fair one, was 
devoted to a series of measuretnenta along the line of 
terrace between Hammerfest and the place called Sio- 
liolrncn, each so near the other, as to leave no chance of 
a change of terrace taking place in the interval. The 
result w as a perfect conviction that the upper line is, 
in reality, as in appearance, one unbroken and undi- 
vided piece of ancient sea-margin, and, strange to say, 
on an inclination which gives a rise of several feet for 
every mile of direct space.* It appeared, then, that M. 
Bravais w^as right in dtfscribing liis two lines in Alten- 
fiord as stooping, and as thus proving that, since tlic 
time w'hen these lines of erosion were made by the sea, 
the frame of the land had undergone a remarkable 
movement out of its original plane. The proofs for this 
were now, I conceived, complete, as far as the above 
space of ground was concerned. It only remained that 
I should make a few more observations along the fiord, 
and endeavour to arrive at such generalisations as 

* Tlio particular measnrcnientswxro— 

l-’ect, 

Kaniniorfc^t, - . . . . fMj;! 

A geographical mile to the wxst, - 
A little farther along in samo direction, - L9 

In'Rypfiord, - - - - - 91 .fill 

At ^oragamma, miles of direct distance from 
IlammerfeHt, - - - - - 06.d9 

In Akktrfiord, 3i milos of direct distance from 
Hammerfest, but not on the aame line, - 104.(i<J 

Molstrand, about a mile farther on, - - 1<KtU 

Indre Bioholmen, - - ■ : - 1W.321 

At Qhbnaes in Seiland, nearly opposite to the latter place, the 
terrace was HU. 

f In this table geographical milea are meant. 
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I were attainable regarding the ratio of the inclination 
I in various parts, and its axis of direction. 

I To-day, while mahing the observation in Akkerflord, 

I a small but characteristic circumstance came under 
> notice. It was a rough, uninhabited valley, with no 
appearance of life anywhere to be seen. Indeed so still 
and Cheerless were Vhese solitudes in general, that I had 
ceased to look fof ot even think of living things. ]lh^as 
taking a sweeping survey with the telescope of the 
levelling instrument, to see if any traces of the terrace 
were to be detected on the level of that portion of it 
on which I stood, when something moving came into 
the field of view. It was very indistinct, but at length 
1 made out a reindeer, and finally two. To the naked 
eye they were totally imperceptible. I know not how 
to apologise for mentioning a thing so trivial, unless 
by reference to the romantic emotion which the sight 
of such objects in such circumstances excited within 
myself. 

After another hospitable night at Hammerfest, 1 bade 
this place a final adieu, and proceeded on my last voy- 
age along the fiord. It was a rough, wet day j neverthe- 
less I made some important observations, tending to 
support the conclusion arrived at on the previous day. 
When I parted with my friends at Komagflord next 
morning, 1 was embarrassed to find that nothing could 
induce them to treat me otherwise than as a friendly 
guest. They were, however, too good |)eople to render 
it possible that 1 should resist this kind feeling of theirs 
too much ; and I remembered, moreover, what we are 
too apt to forget in such circumstances that, if we 
assume to ourselves the privilege of little regarding 
money in payment, we ought equally to allow to others 
the right to be indifferent to it in receipt. Worthy 
Mr llinschel at Qualsund had acted in the same hospit- 
able manner. In fact, so it chanced that I never paid 
a bill during the whole five weeks 1 was absent from 
Trondhiem, except those on board the steamer. It was ] 
an entire month of the old kind-hearted world which 
knew not rigid reckonings and the accursed love of 
gold. 

A sail of six hours next day brought m.: to Talvig, 
a pleasant recess in the coast, where there is a parish 
church, M'itli a village, and where barley and potatoes 
are reared without apparent difficulty, while well-grown 
birch woods clothe the neighbouring slopes. I was en- 
tertained very kindly at dinner by the parson, Mr Ors, 
and his pleasant wife, whom I found, as is not uncom- 
mon in Norway, conversant with the works of Scott, 
Bulwer, and Dickens, through the medium of Danish | 
translations, while all our more solid writers are totally | 
unknown. When I clianccd to mention that I had been | 
acquainted with Scott for fully ten years of his life, ; 
though only as a young and obscure man may know an 
elderly and a great one, the worthy couple evidently 
regarded me with a highly-increased interest. It was 
delightful to be able to expatiate, from personal know- 
ledge, on the fine gracious character of Sir Walter Scott, 
in a Norwegian prestegaard under latitude seventy. 
Here I met Mr Stour, the kiopman of Talvig, an intel- 
ligent, elderly man, who has travelled over most of Eu- 
rope, and speaks nearly the whole of its languages. 
How extraordinary would it be to meet a man of such 
accom^ishments in any similar mercantile situation in 
Great Britain ! He mentioned to me that rye would be 
raised at Talvig as well as barley, if it were not got on 
ihorc advantagebiiB terms from Russia. He considers 
the Xsps dr Elns as in some respects even better people ; 
than the humbler class of Norskinen. They have ah 
old traditicdiary morality wh^ serves as a better re- 
straint upon l&em than imy possessed by the Norwe- 
giauB. They are also less prejudiced about the common 
f^aira of the world. A Norsk farmer declines to adopt 
any obidotts y^provements, or enter upon a^ new 
i^ries^^ hd^l^dr promising^ on the old plea — - ‘ Mv 
fathef didlift d^ and yet vrw very well : I tdiall fol-^ i 


low in his steps, and thus be sure to be right.’ A Lap- 
I lander has no such hesitations. Strange to say, it was 
one of these people, living in Kaafiord, who first culti- 
vated potatoes on any considerable scale in this district. 
He raised as much as 300 bushels on liis little bit of 
grdund. 

Mr Stour remarked that it is good for a fisherman 
along these lonely shores to cultivate a little ground. It 
does not interfere with his ordinary duty: it rather 
occupies well a leisum^timc which might otherwise be 
spent detrimentally, '^y the results he is better pre- 
pared than he otherwise could be to bear the calamity 
of a bad or poor fishing season ; but the moral effects 
are those of the greatest importance. When a man has 
a little something to look to in the ground round his 
cottage, he seems to become a superior being. He is 
raised in his own esteem, and acts so as to gain that of 
his fellows. I considered Mr Stour’s unasked opinion 
on this point important, as it must have been the result 
of mere observation, there being no great qimtion on 
the subject in Norway, as with us. It is just here per- 
haps that the manufacturing system shows worst in 
contrast with humbler kinds of industry. Eroni hjcal 
and other circumstancoa, and from tlie engrossing toils 
to which it leads, this system does not admit, at least 
docs not readily admit, of being attended by any subor- 
dinate kind of labour;; sucli as gardening or farming, on 
however small a scale, w'hich might serve as something 
to fail back upon when mills had to stop for want of 
foreign orders. Although, therefore, it gives greater 
gains while full work lasts, yet, as little is saved, the evil 
day of non-employment finds its children unprovided 
with the means of living a single week : starvation or 
pauperism immediately supervenes ; and the result is a 
practical barbarism in the midst of civilisation, worse 
than any barbarism known on these desolate coasts. 
One of the greatest soci/d requisites of our day is un- 
doubtedly something that would raise the manufactur- 
ing labourer — and, I may add, the rural labourer also — 
above the moral and physical ills which seem insepar- 
able from a life of bare weekly wages. The labourer, so 
remunerated, never knowing the dignity of any but the 
most fieeting possession, is a man on a low moral plat- 
form, even compared with the Norwegian fisherman, 
whose total income does not perhaps amount to a thir<l 
of his. So receiving his gains, he is cither deficient in 
the will or the power to save. Legislating only for the 
week, he is never more than a week from a state of 
pau]>6T-like dependence on his master or his neighbours. 
The intervals of non-employment which occur in this 
system of things are certainly the immediate cause of 
a vast proportion of the ills of our state. It may be, I 
think, seriously questioned if they do not counterbalance 
all the advantages of freedom, in the contrast between 
the independent labourer and the slave. Indeed, to 
talk of our labourers being independent, when they at 
all times are so near to pauperism, is mockery. The 
slave is, in comparison, like a man with a regular pro- 
vidence over his head. Query— ^Is this a system of 
things quite unalterable or irremediable? Are we to 
believe that, when simple gives place to combined in- 
dustry, the hand-work to the work in which hands are 
assisted by vast enginery, small economy to grand eco- 
nomy, the results are to be hopelessly destructive to the 
wellbeing of the great multitude of the industrious, 
and the lAst state of that nation to be worse than the 
first ? Surely not : yet who can say how the rem^y is 
to come, or what form it shall take ? ' 

Two fivers come into the sea at Talvig, and the val- 
leys are filled up with their sandy detritus exactly like 
those of the Hftafiord eiy and the Alten. This detritus 
forms ^ains and terraoes, clasping rohnd the bases of 
the hills. One remarkably found, sniootbed, rocky hill, 
on thd coast to the east of the village, w:ith a belt of 
sandy terrace round it, reminded me of a globe with its 
aftificid hwizon. That ierracO is 205 feet abOve the 
sea, being smhewhat less than the height df the similar 
Icriw^s at Kaafiewd add A 
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The general result of the investigation of the ter- 
races, when I afterwards deduced it from the facts in 
my notebook, was, that there Is a district of at least 
forty geographical miles in extent between Hammer- 
fest and Raafiord, which has undergope several dis- 
tinct movements out of its original plane, in the coiirse 
of the time during which the last changes, of the re- 
lative level of sea and land took place. This portion 
of country has moved on a fixed point, the situation 
of which is about a third of the space from the north- 
ern extremity of the part exl^snined; namely, near 
a place called Noeverfiord, two or three miles from 
Beritsinol— the elevation of the upper line being there 
the same as at Tromsbe. At Hammerfest the sink 
is fijly-eight feet. At Kaaflord the tilt up is ninety- 
eight. The rise having been found tolerably equable 
along the sound between *Seiland and Qualbe, which is 
in a direction a little to the east of south, but consider- 
ably less, when we turn to the points of observation in 
Varg Siind, which runs nearly from N. E. to S. W., I 
was led to suppose that the axis of the line of rise was 
in the former direction, and that the latter partly crossed 
it. On coiiscquently protracting the first line, being one 
exactly 14 degrees to east of south, or near the line of 
tlie magnetic meridian, and raising on it perpendicular 
lines touching the points of observation, it was found to 
be actually the case, that equal degrees <\f the rise are 
passed th augh in equal portions of that meridional space ; 
so that it appears that the dip and cant of the moved 
territory is N. 1 4 degrees to W., or S. 14 degrees E. 
One fact connected with this raising of p'^jrpendicnlars 
was very conclusive ; namely, that that farthest to the 
south not merely suited the elevation of the Alien 
alluvia, hut passed thence through the terraces at Bos> 
sikop. Qnaenvig, and Kaaflord elv, a space of ten miles 
in all— these being accordingly all of one elevation. The 
Talvig terraces at 205 are a little lower in fair propor- 
tion to the distance along the meridional line from which 
a perpendicular would have to be raised in order to cross 
them. The breadth of the territory affected appears from 
these facts and others to he not inconsiderable ; but on 
this point, and its length, my observations were not ex- 
haustive. The data respecting the lower line were such 
as to show that a similar angular movement bad been 
undergone after it was formed ; but the marking having 
been too vague to admit of very precise measuring, we 
only attain a general probability of its indicating the 
same axis of movement as the upper line :'it certainly 
is very near. As to the eleven intermediate terraces 
seen at Komagfiord, and repeated in greater or less 
number elsewhere, they are too fragmentary to admit of 
connections being established amongst them ; but, in- 
volved as they are in the same system, they must be 
regarded as sufficient evidence of an equal multitude of 
angular movements. The general fact must be regarded 
us one of some importance in physical geography, as it 
shows the possibility of very considerable local move- 
ments of the earth's surface, as wdl as that these nmy 
be upon a central pivot, and equable over certain 
spaces. 

1 arrived at Kaafiord late in the evening, and received 
a ivarm welcome after my various perils and toils — 
* mu/to jaciatus per Alten,' as a wag observed. The 
affair had occupied exactly a fortnight. I may remark, 
that the conduct of iny boatmen had been in all respects 
satisfactory. They had undergone great fatigue and 
considerable hardship without the slightest complaint; 
on the contrary, they were always cheerful and obliging. 
1 had had occasion, too, to admire the frugality and 
temperance of these hardy sons of the north. They 
lived upon a mere trifle of 170 bread and cheese, drink- 
ing only the crystal epflng. They were content to sleep 
under their sail In the st^ of Ae boat It seemed to 
be their great object to take tlie fee whic^ I had 
to give them (22 J specie doUats) |ntii% to their fathllies, 
prdhabjl^ as a reserve for the winfer. Their unaffected 
joy in f^elyiiig the reversion of i^ |j^ of pro- 

visions was a sermon to ihe on 


Next nqorning (August 14) the Prinds Gustaf once 
more made its ax>pcarance in the fiord, entering almost 
to the minute of our expectations. The arrival of this 
three-weekly vehicle of communication at any part of 
its course is, as I found in Kaafiord, an event of high 
consequence. Either visitors are to come or to depart, 
perhaps both ; journeys are to be commenced, or long- 
absent members of families restored! The event accu- 
piq?; the thoughts and conversation the people for 
days beforehand. They date little incidents from it, as 
other people do great ones from plagues and conflagra- 
tions. The Prinds Gustaf being on the way to Ham- 
merfest, we now ]o.st all our lady visitors, as well as 
Parson Zetlitz, receiving in exchange a gentleman from 
Scotland, whose aim was health and salmon -fishing, the 
one through the medium of the other. He landed here 
on his way to the Alteii River, and we spent an agree- 
able day together in inspecting the works. 

The copper-mines are in the form of long winding 
passages in the interior of the hill, some of them in 
operation, others exhausted and disused. At the mouth 
of each adit is a great spoil bank, and here a consider- 
able number of women are engaged in searching, for 
small pieces of ore formerly thrown away or neglected. 
There is a large smelting-liouse on the shore l)elow ; for 
instead of taking the ore to the coal in England, they 
bring the coal to the ore here, and export only the re- 
fined metal. As formerly mentioned, about 700 persons 
are employed, many of whom are Quams or Finlamlers. 
As far as 1 could learn, the lives of these people are not 
in any measure exempt from the moral conditions which 
seem generally to attend severe and systematic toil. 
One painfuUy-exiwressive fact is the great mortality of 
I young children. A gentleman told me that he knew' 

I three married women who had had each ten confine- 
ments, yet none of them liad a surviving child. There 
is little affection seen between parent and child after 
the earliest youth is past, because the child can tlien, 

I by taking w'ork, become independent ; and having no 
occasion to look any longer for parental protection, he 
seems at the same time to feel relieved from filial duty,, 

The next day, proving rainy, was devoted to in-door 
occupations. 1 embraced the opportunity of conversing 
with a Norwegian gentleman of official rank regarding 
the law s for the transmission of i)ropcrty, wdiich are 
here so peculiar. The old udal arrangement was, to 
divide the family possessions into shares, eacli brother 
getting one, and each sister a half ; niid amongst them- 
selves they could make an arrangement whereby one 
could retain the landed estate, and make compensation 
in money to the rest. Connected with this was a riglit 
of the next heir of any person who had sold an estate 
to buy it back within a certain period at the price paid 
for it, to which must now be added the value of im- 
provements effected upon it. We are apt to feel a pre- 
judice against an arrangement tending to the sub- 
division of the land, but I never could find that the 
evils we are apt to apprehend from that source are 
much experienced in Norway. By one means and an- 
other the estates remain from age to ago with little 
change — few very large, but few also too small, and no 
sensible progress making towards their further com- 
minution. ‘Whether there is something in the moral 
character of the people which saves them from tlie 
apprehended consequences, I cannot tell ; but so is the 
fact. Another circumstance is worthy of special re- 
mark— pnqierty is as perristent in the possession of 
particular families in Norway as it is in England. 
There are numberless families which have for centuries 
enjoyed particular estates, althougli these are jpierhaps 
very small. And this gives rise to a pride among the 
peasant proprietors somewhat incongruQUs with the 
democratic nature of their institutions. $oxhe Of 
watch the marriages of their children With the most 
scrupulous care, so as to prevent aUianees with famiUes 
less dignifiefl. And the line oif demarcatm hctween 
this class and the unpropertied is perhaps 

the most rigid class-line anywhsm to he mef with. 
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Werti a stranger to arrive at the Tofte post- station 
in Gulbrandada1en» he would probably think himself 
amiably condescending if he were to enter into conver- 
sation with the landlord; but what would be his sur- 
prise to learn that this person counts kindred with son^ 
of the old kings of Norway, and would not allow his 
children to ally themselves with any inferior blood! 
And*this is a characteristic case. There are inconve- 
niences, I believe; in the necessity often incurred of 
borrowing money to pay out the younger members of 
the family ; but 1 question if, after all. the debts of the 
actual landholders on this account exceed those under 
which the landlord class almost everywhere groans, in 
consequence of the temptations to a heedless cxxicndi- 
ture, not to speak of the burthen to which tliey also are 
liable on account of provisions for younger children. * 

There are, however, several features of the Nor- 
wegian rule of property to which I crmld not reconcile 
myself. One, above all, is tlie depriving a man of all 
right to use his discretion in bequeathing his pro- 
perty. It must perforce be divided among his children, 
wliatever their special chai'actcrs may be, or however 
uhdutifully they may have behaved towards himself. 
It shows the effect of custom in reconciling us to the 
most objectionable procedure, and raising a jirejudice 
against the opposite, that, when I spoke of the hardship 
of not having one’s own will in the disposal of property, 
the Norwegian gentleman replied by asking, ‘ But were 
men free in this respect, would they not often act 
according to their partialities, and be unjust to children 
against whom they had n causeless antipathy ?’ It had 
never occurred to hitn that nature herself takes care of 
all these tilings. This is not the whole extent of the 
error \ for in Norway, when a marrie<l woman dies, the 
proiierty of her husband is divided by a public officer, 
and one-half devoted to her children, who, if above 
twenty-one years of age, enter on immediate iiossession ; 
in the other event, it is sequestered by the law, and 
reserved for them till they shall be of age. I was told 
of one unfortunate gentlern.an who had at one time 
been worth twenty thousand dollars, wliich makes a 
rich man in this country ; but first ten thousand were 
reft from him for the children of one wife, and then, 
having married again, five thousand out of the re- 
mainder was taken for the children of the second ; so 
that he was left in the end of his days an embarrassed 
and impoverished man. All such interferences by the 
law with the course of a man's will in connection wdth 
his iiroperty must certainly tend to take away from 
the value which men arc disclosed to set on worldly 
possessions, and consequently to diminish the stimulus 
to industrious exertion. If there are countervailing 
advantages, I should like to see them explained. I am 
bound, in the meantime, to remark that the Norwegians 
are rather more generally content with their lavrs as 
to property than we are with ours. No complaint on 
the subject is eve^ heard. And if the general prosperity 
of a country is to be appealed to ns a test of the ex- 
cellence of such laws, it is unquestionable that Nor- 
way leaves a Briton little rr>om to pick faults ; for this 
country is certainly on the whole prosperous. I have 
remarked that the unendowed and unskilled labouring- 
class shows no better than our own ; but then this class 
is not proportionally a large one, as it is with us. The 
grand fact in Norwegian prosperity is the large pro- 
portion of its propertied middle - class. It lias less 
Ca^itkl to expend on great objects than England, and 
so far is a weaker country, even in the proportion of 
its popuiation; but it is by no means oer tain which is 
the test kind of Atf^ngt^^ a country to possess — 
that of masses of wealth in the hands of a few, or that 
of a large happy ]pppulfttion, the great bulk of whom is 
under the dightfyibg seiise i^ property, and engaged by 
the strongest ties to defend and support the whole 
fisbrlc o^ things under which they live. 

0^ of Thursday the 16 th August I tqok 

■.■..'leavellpiqPHcn . Kaafiord,' with ■ ineffaceable itn- •: 
ptelipii)3 kindness I had experienced in that 


nook of the world. The weather was cold and ungeni^l, 
and new snow on most of the hills. I should have 
thought it a commencement of winter, suitably early 
for this latitude *, but I was assured that it waa.only an 
outlying patch of winter which often occurs in Norway 
in me middle of August, and which the x)eople recognise 
under the name of the Iron Niffhts. The first evening 
of our voyage southward gave us a clear though cold 
sky, and I had occasion to admire the golden-greenish 
tinge of the fading sunlight upon the snowy summits of 
the mountains. 

The voyage, being a doubling back upon a former 
track, was less interesting than that from Trondhiem to 
Kaafiord. The weather was also less agreeable. To 
the former features of our cabin jiarty there was now 
added an English lady, and, strange to say, a recently- 
married one. A gentleman and his young wife had 
chosen to take a marriage jaunt, or what was almost 
such, to Norway, and, being at Trondhiem, had seen no 
reason why they should not have a sail to Ilamnierfest 
and back, Bine.e they could be on board a good steamer 
during the whole trip. They had exjierienced literally 
no inconvenience in this adventure, excepting in the 
want of a hotel at Hammerfest in which to spend the 
day between the arrival and return of the vessel. Tliey 
had, however, made bold to apply to the English con- 
sul (the Scotsman formerly alluded to), and from him 
they had received all needful hospitality. Of course, if 
these Hammerfest people choose to be without a liotel, 
they must lay their account with acting as good Chris- 
tians towards all decent-looking strangers who may 
come to their shores. 

There being two tables in the cabin, a segregation of 
the com]>any seemed almost necessarily to take place, 
the Norwegians sitting at one, the English at the other. 
I amused myself by contrasting the manners of the two 
jiarties. To the natives I felt sure that our easy infor- 
mal manners must have appeared a sort of barbarism. 
To us they ajipearcd, on the other hand, ultra polite 
towards each other, and especially the gentlemen to- 
w’urds the ladies. The English degree of iiititiial cour- 
tesy seemed to me— but then I maybe prejudiced- 
just about what was rationally necessary to make all 
happy and at ease. The Norwegian, in my opinion, went 
beyond this point. In one resiiect, with all their polite- 
ness to the fair, the Norsk gentlemen fell sadly below 
the English, and this was in their habit of smoking in 
female company, and the freedom with which they in- 
dulged before ladies in all the consequences that flow 
from the use of the pipe. The habits of some geiiUe- 
inen xvere a source not merely of remark, but of 
wonder amongst us English. You would come down 
into the cabin, take a seat, and commence reading. In 
the course of a few minutes you liear something be- 
tween a shout and a shriek proceed from some one at 
the opposite table, and look up in the fear that a pas- 
senger has gone off in the last agonies of mortality. You 
see only a w'ell-drcssed healtby-looking man, reading a 
newspaper, with his eyes pear the sheet, and altogether 
unconscious of having given any cause for alarm, for he 
has only been clearing his throat of a real or imaginary 
something, unknown in the physiology of the English 
subject. Similar shrieks go off* every two minutes or 
so for an hour, and none of his co-patriots of either 
sex seem to regard him as anything but a well-bred 
person. 

After a voyage unvaried by any incident worthy of 
remark, and rendered comparatively cheerless by tlie 
cold weather, we duly arrived in the bay opposite 
Trondhiem at eleven in the evening of the 2l8t. Amidst 
a pell-mell of boats which came rushing through the 
dark to the sides of our vessel, I was glad to hear the 
voice of my bold dragoon, eager to hail tny return, and 
facilitate my getting on shore. 

* 'Tis Rw'^eet to hoar tho watchdog's honoHt hark, 

Itoy decp-'inautlikl welcome as wo draw hetir houia ; 

^ 'Tie Sweet to know theto ie aa eye will mark 

Our coQilhg, and look tiilgli tor ivben wo come.* 
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' Such waB my feeling in meeting tlie good soul, whose 
whole unsophisticat^ nature was for the present bound 
up iu niy comfort, lii how much more are we all kin 
than allien, and how much more joy is there in what 
unites than in what divides us I'*' R. Qr 


EXPERIKNCES OF A BARRISTER. 

* THE ACCOMMOOATION DILL.* 

Such of the incidents of the following narrative ns did 
not fall within my own personal observation, wore corn* 
municated to me by the late Mr Ralph Syrnonds, and 
the dying coiifessioiis of James Hornby, one of the per- 
sons killed by the falling in of the iron roof of the Bruns- 
wick Theatre. A conversation the other day with a son 
of Mr Syrnonds, who has been long settled in London, 
recalled the entire chain of circumstances to my memory 
with all the vivid distinctness of a iirst impression. 

One evening towards the close of the year 11)06, the 
Leeds coach brought Mr James Hornby to the village of 
Pool, on the Wharf, in the West-Riding of Yorkshire. A 
small but respectable house on the coniines of the place 
had been prepared for his reception, and a few minutes 
after his descent from the top of the coach, the pale, 
withered-looking man disappeared within it. Except for 
occasional trips to Oiley, a small market-town distant 
about three miles from Pool, ho rarely afterwards emerged 
from its seclusion. It was not Time^ wo shall presently 
see— he was indeed but four-and-forty years of age— -that 
had bow'ed his ligure, tliinncd his whitening hair, and 
banished from his countenance all signs of healthy, cheer- 
ful life. This, too, ap])eared to be the opinion of the gos- 
sif)S of tlio village, who, congregated, as usual, to witness 
ilie arrival and departure of the coach, indulged, thought 
Mr Syrnonds, who was an inside passenger proceeding 
on to Otley, in remarkably free-and-easy commentaries 
upon the past, present, and future of the new-comer. 

‘ I nund him well,’ quavered an old white-haired man. 
* It’s just three-aud-twenty years ago last Michaelmas. 
1 remember it because of the hard frost two years before, 
that young .Jim Hornby left Otley to go to Lunnon: just 
the place, I’m told, to give the linishing polish to such 
a miscreant as ho seemed likely to be. He was just out 
of his time to old Hornby, his uncle, the grocer.’ 

^ He that’s left him such heaps of money 

‘ Ay, boy, the very game, though he wouldn’t have 
given him or any one else a cheese-pariug whilst he lived, 
'i bis one is a true chip of the old block, I’ll warrant. 
You noticed that he rude outside, bitter cold as it is I’ 

‘ Surely, Gaifcr Hicks. Hut do ye mind what it was he 
went off in such a skurry for ? Tom Harris was saying 
last night at the llorse-Shoo it was something concerning 
a horse-race or a young woman; he warn’t quite sen- 
sible which.’ 

‘I can’t say,’ rejoined the more ancient oracle, ‘that 
I quite mind all the ups and downs of it. Henry Burton 
horsewhipped liirn on the Doncaster race-course, that 1 
know; hut whether it waa about Cinderella that had, they 
0 al<lj been tampered with tlie night before the race, or 
Miss Elizabeth Gainsford, whom Burton married a few 
weeks afterwards, 1 can’t, as Tom Harris says, quite 
clearly remember.* 

‘ Old Hornby had a heavy grip of Burton’s farm for a 
long time before he died, they were saying yesterday at 
Otley. The sheepskins will now no doubt be in the 
nephew’s strong box.* 

‘True, lad; and let’s hope Master Burton will be regu- 
lar with his payments; for if not, there’s Jail and Ruin 

* It will be remembered that , hi the first of this series of articles, 
a deAcriptinn was given of the dlsappOIntmeat of the passengers ptr 
tire Bull steatnor, on finding at Copenhagen that the attestations 
of health which they had obtained the Banish consttl at Hull 
weiHj ttot to save them from waiting undbr (quarantine till the ex- 
piration of five days from their leaving Bngiaiyd, The author now 
learns that, from some cause whiplt. does not; .clearly^ the 

passengers were under a piisapprehcnsion Of tfie those 

attestations, which at the most could only ^ve them frii^ waiting 
longei'ihm^Aapi. The author hits to exprdsh hisibeHof that the 
rospootable oohstd was not to blame on this aiicoimt. 


tor him written in capital letters on yon fellow’s cast-iron 
phiz, I can see.’ 

The random hits of these Pool gossips, which were here 
interrupted by the departure of the coach, were not very 
wide of the mark. James Hornby, it was quite true, had 
been publicly horsewliipped twenty-three years before by 
Henry Burton on the Doncaster rane-course, ostensibly 
on o^'couiit of the sudden withdraw:^ of a horse that 
should have started, a transaction with which young 
Hornby was in some measure mixed up; but especially 
and really for having dared, upon the strength of pre- 
sumptive heirship to liis uncle’s wealth, to advanco pre- 
tensions to the fair hand of Elizabeth Gainsford, the 
eldest daughter of Mr Robert Gainsford, surgeon, of 
Otley — pretensions indirectly favoured, it was said, by 
the father, but contemptuously Tepudiated by the lady. 
Be this as it may, three weeks after the races, Elizabeth 
Gainsford became Mrs Burton, and James Hornby hur- 
ried off to London, grudgingly furnished for the journey 
by his uncle. He obtained a situation as shopman in one 
of the large grocer establish men ts of the metropolis; and 
twenty- three years afterwards, the attorney’s letter, in- 
forming him that he had succeeded to all his deceased 
uncle’s property, found him in the same place, and in 
the same capacity. 

A perfect yell of delight broke from the lips of the 
taciturn man as his glance devoured the w'elcoine intel- 
ligence. ‘At last !’ he shouted with maniacal glee; and 
fiercely crumpling the letter in his hand, as if he held a 
living foe in his grasp, whilst a ffash of fiendish passion 
broke from the deep caverns of his sunken eyes — ‘ at last 
1 have thee on the hip ! Ah, mine enemy ! — it is the 
dead — the dead alone that neA’er return to hurl back on 
the liead of the wrongdoer the shame, tbe inisery, the 
ruin he inflicted in his hour of triumph !’ The violence 
of passions suddenly unreined after years of jealous curb 
and watchfulness for a moment overcame him, and he 
reeled as if fainting into a cluiir. The .fierce, stem nature 
of the nian soon mastered the unwonted excitorncui, and 
in a few minutes he was cold, silent, impassable as ever. 
The letter which he despatched the same evening gave 
calm, business orders as to his uncle’s funeral, and other 
pressing matters upon which the attorney had demanded 
instructions, and concluded by intimating that he should 
be in Yorkshire before many days elapsed. He arrived, as 
we have seen, and took up his abode at one of the houses 
bequeathed to him in Pool, wdiich happened to be unlet. 

Yes, for inoi-c than twenty bitter years James Hornby 
had savagely brooded over the shame and wrong in- 
flicted on him before the mocking eyes of a brutal crowd 
by JlcMiry Burton. Ever as the day’s routine basinoss 
closed, and he retired to the dull solitude of his cham- 
ber, the last mind -picture which faded on his waking 
sense w'as the scene on the crovi'dcd I'acc-course, with all 
its exasperating accessories- — the merciless exultation 
of the triumphant adversary — the jibes and laughter 
of hU companions — the bootings of the mob — to 
be again repeated with fantastic exaggeration in the 
dreams which troubled and perplexed his broken sleep. 
No w'oiider that the demons of Revenge and Hate, by 
whom he was thus goaded, should have withered by 
their poisonous breath the healthful life which God had 
given — have blasted with premature old age a body 
rocked with curses to unblessed repose! It seemed, by 
his after-confessions, that he had really loved Elizabeth 
Gainsford with all the energy of his violent, moody na- 
ture, and that her image, fresh, lustrous, radiant, as in 
the dawn of life, unceasingly haunted his imagination 
with visions of tenderness and beauty, lost to him, as he 
believed, through the wiles, the calumnies, and violence 
of his detested, successful rival. 

The matronly person who, a few days after the Christ-' 
mas following llornby’s arrival at Pool, was con vemng 
I with her husband in the parlour of Gran ^farmhouse, 

I scarcely realised the air-drawn image wmch dwelt in 
the memory of the unforgiving, unforgetting man. Mrs 
I Burton was at this time a comely daine, whose cm6o}i- 
I point contour, however Indicative of fforid health and 
serenity of temper; exhibited little of the airy elegance 
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atid grace Haid to hare distinguiahed the girlhood of 
Elizabeth Gainsford. Her soft brown eyes were gentle 
and kind as ever, but the brilliant lights of youth no 
longer sparkled in their quiet depths^ and time had not 
only ‘ thinned her flowing hair ^--^iieceSsitating caps— but 
hail brushed the roses from her cheeks, and swept away, 
WltlH^his searing ht.nd, the pale lilies from the furtive 
coverts whence tlv^y had glanced in tremulous beauty, 
in life’s sweet prime; yet for all that, and a great deal 
more, Mrs Burton, 1 have no manner of doubt, looked 
charmingly in the bright fli'e-blaze which gleamed in 
chequered light and shade upon the walls, pictures, cur- 
tains of the room, and the green leaves and scarlet berries 
of the Christmas holly with which it was profusely deco- 
rated. Throe of her children — the eldest, Elizabeth, a 
resuscitation of her own youth— were by her side, and 
opposite sat her husband, whose frank, hearty counte- 
iiaiiOG seemed to sparkle with careless mirth, 

* Hornby will be here presently, Elizabeth,’ said he. 
^ What a disappointment awaits the rascally curmudgeon! 
His uncle was a prince compared to him.’ 

* Disappointment, Henry ! to receive four hundred 
pounds he did not expect V 

‘ Ay, truly, dame. Lawyer Symonds* son Frank, a 
fine, good-hearted young fellow as ever stepped in shoe- 
j leather-^ — Lizzy, girl, if that candle were nearer your 

face it would light without a match 

‘ Nonsense, father ! ’ 

‘ Very likely. Frank Symonds, I was saying, believes, 
and so does his father, that Hornby would rejoice at an 
opportunity of returning with interest the siiiart score 1 
marked upon his back three-and-tWenty years ijgo.* 

* It Was a thoughtless, cruel act, Henry,’ rejoined his 
wife, * and the less said of it the bettor. I hope the fright 
we have had will induce you to practise a bettor economy 
than heretofore; so that, instead of allowing, two years’ 
interest to accumulate upon us, we may gradually reduce 
the mortgage.’ 

* That we will, dour, depend upon it. We shall be 
pushed a little at first : Kirkshaw, who lent me the two 
hundred and fifty, can only spare it for a month; but no 
doubt the bank will do a bill for part of it by that time. 
Rut sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, Here is 
the money for Hornby at all events: and here at last 
conies the shrivelled atomy; I hear his horse. Fanny, 
light the candles.’ 

, If Mrs Burton had consciously or unconsciously enter- 
tained the self-flattering notion that the still unwedded 
bachelor who had unsuccessfully wooed her nearly a 
quarter of a century before, still retained a feeling of re- 
gretful tenderness for her, she must have been grievously 
surprised by the cold, unrecognising glance which Hornby 
threw on her as he entered, and curtly replied to her 
civil greeting. That was not the image stamped upon 
his heart and brain ! But when her eldest daughter ap- 
proached the lights to place paper and pens upon the 
table, the flashing glance and white quivering lip of the 
grave viBltor revealed the tempest of emotion which, for 
an instant shook him. He quickly suppressed 'Ull out- 
ward manifestation of feeling, and in a dry business tone 
dexpanded if Mr Barton was ready to pay the interest of 
the mortgage. 

/Yes, thank God,’ replied Burton, * I am : here is the 
money in notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England. Count them !’ 

liotnhy bent down over the notes, shading his face 
with hie hand, as if more accurately to examine them, 
and the glance cf baffled rage which swept across his 
features was not observed, 

* They ore quite right/ he said, rising from his chair; 

and here is your , 

‘ Very gcKKlI And nbw^ Hbrnby, let us have a glass 
of wine together for the sm of old times. Well, well ; 
you need not look so fierce about it. Let bygones be 
Wones, I say. Oh, if you wiWgo— go in God’s name I 
poii-nmtV 
J.»d-nigU I’ . ■ . ■ 

; Baffled — fbiled !’ muttered Hornby es ho rode home- 
a^iard, ^ Where could he get the money 1 Borrowed it, 


doubtless; but of whomi Well, patience— rpatience! ^ I 
shall grip thee yet, Henry Burton ! ’ And the possessed 
man turned round in his saddle, and shook his .blenched 
hand in the direction of the house he had quitted. He 
th^i steadily pursued his way, and soon regained his 
hermitage. 

The month for which Burton had borrowed the two 
hundred and fifty pounds passed rapidly — as months 
always do to borrowers— and expedient after expedient 
for raising the money was tried in vain. This money 
must be repaid, Kirkshaw had Ginphatically told him, on 
the day stipulated. Burton applied to the bank at Leeds 
with which he usually did business to discount an accept- 
ance, guaranteed by one or two persons whose names he 
mentioned. The answer was the usual civil refusal to 
accept the profiered security for repayment—* the bank 
was just then full of discounts.’ Burton ventured, as a 
last resource, to call on Hornby with a request that, as 
the rapid advance in the market -value of land conse- 
quent on the high war-prices obtained for its produce, 
had greatly incrCiised the worth of Grange Farm, he 
would add the required sum to the already-existing mort- 
gage. He was met by a prompt refusal. Mr Hornby 
intended to foreclose as speedily as possible the mort- 
gages he already held, and invest his capital in niore 
profitable securities. * Well, then, would he lend the 
amount at any interest he chose I ’ 

* The usury laws,’ replied Hornby, with his usual satur- 
nine sneer, ‘ would prevent my acceptance of your oblig- 
ing offer, even if I had the present means, which I have 
not. My spare cash happens just now to be teinpprarily 
locked up.’ 

.Burton, half-crazed with anxiety, went the following 
day to the Leeds bank witli the profler of a fresh name 
agreed to be lent him by its owner. Useless! * They did 
not know the pai'ty.’ The applicant mused a few mo- 
ments, and then said, * Would you discount the note of 
Mr James Iloniby of Pool?* 

* Certainly ; with a great deal of pleasure.’ Burton 
hurried away; had his horse instantly saddled, and gal- 
lopped off to Pool. Hornby was at home. 

* You hinted the other day,’ said Burton, ‘ that if jou 

had not been short of present means you might have 
obliged me with the loan I required,’ i 

‘Did!?’ - 

* At least I so understood you. I am of course not 
ignorant, Mr Hornby, that there is no good blood between 
us two; but I also know that you are fond of money, and \ 
that you arc fully aware that I am quite safe for a few j 
hundred pounds. I am come, therefore, to offer you ten j 
pounds honi^s for your acceptance at one month for two j 
hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

* Whatl* exclaimed Hornby with strange vehemence. 
*What?* 

Burton repeated his offer, and Hornby turned away 
towards the window without speaking. 

When he again faced Burton, his countenance wore its 
usual colour; but the expression of his eyes, the applicant 
afterwards remembered, was wild and exulting. 

* Have you a bill stamp?* 

•Yes.’ 

* Then draw the bill at once, and I will accept it,’ 

Burton did not require to be twice told. The bill was 

quickly drawn ; Hornby took it to another table at the 
further end of the apartment^ slowly wrote his name 
across it, folded, and returned it to Burton, who ten- 
dered the ten pounds he had offered; and a written ac- 
knowledgment that the bill had been dravmand accepted 
for his (Burton’s) accommodation. 

* t don’t want your money, Henry Burton / said Hornby, 
pitting back the note and the memorandutn. * I am 
not altaid of losing by this transaction. You do not 
know me yet.* 

* A queer stick/ thought Burton, as he gained the 
street; * but Old Nick is seldom so black as he’s painted! 
He was a pls^y while, 1 thought* siting his name; but 
t wish I could sign mine to such good piirpose.’ 

Buxton laid the aeoepied bill, face doWnWard^ on the 
bank counter, took a pen, indorsed, and passed it to the 
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ipianagnig cl^rk. Tho graykead^d man glanced sharply 
at the signa^re^ and then at Burton, * Why, surely inis 
is not Mr Hornby’s signaturct It does not at all re- 
sembieUtP 

‘ Not his signature ! * exclaimed Burton; * what do you 
mean by that?’ 

* Reynolds, look here,’ continued the clerk, addressing 
another of the bank employis. Reynolds looked, and his 
huinodiate glance of surprise and horror at Burton re- 
yealed the impression he had formed. 

‘ Please to step this way, Mr Burton, to a prirate 
apartment,* said the manager. 

* No— no, I wont,* stammered the unfortunate man, 
over whose mind a dreadful ^juspicioii had glanced with 
the suddenness of lightning. ‘ 1 will go back to Hornby;* 
and he made a desperate but vain effort to snatch the 
fatal instrument. Then, pale and staggering with a con- 
fused terror and bewilderment, he attempted to rush into 
the street. He was stopped, with the help of the by- 
standers, by on© of the clerks, who had jumped over the 
counter for the purpose. 

The messenger despatched by the bankers to Hornby 
returned with an answer that the alleged acceptance was 
a forgery. It was stated on the part of Mr Hornby 
that Mr Burton had indeed requested him to lend two 
hundred and fifty pounds, but he had refused. The 
frantic asseverations of poor Burton were of course disre- 
garded, and he was conveyed to jail. An examination 
took place the next day before the magistrates, and the 
re.sult was, that the prisoner was fully committed on the 
then cajiiial charge for trial at the ensuing assize. 

It were useless, as painful, to dwell upon the conster- 
iiatiou and agony which fell upon the dwellers at Grange 
Farm when the terrible news reached therii. A confident 
lielief in the perfect innocence of the jmeoner, partici- 
pated by most persons who kneiv his character and that 
j of Hornby, and that it would be triumphantly vindicated 
I on the day of trial, which rapidly approached, alone 

enabled them to bear up against the blow, and to await 
with trembling hope the verdict of a jury. 

It was at this crisis of the drama that I became an 
actor in it. I was retained for the defence by my long- 
known and esteemed friend Symoiids, whose zeal for his 
client, stimulated by strong personal friendship, knew no 
bounds. The acceptance, he informed me, so little resem- 
bled Hornby’s handwriting, that if Burton had unfolded 
the bill when back to him by the villain, he could 

hardly have failed to susiicct the nature of the diabolical 
snare set for his life. 

In those days, and until Mr, now Sir, Robert Peel’s 
amendment of the criminal law and practice of this 
country, tho acceptor of a bill of exchange, on the prin- 
ciple that he was interested in denying the genuineness 
of the signature, could not, according to the English law 
of evidence, bo called, on the part of the prosecution, 
to prove the forgery ; and of course, after what had 
taken place, we did not propose to call Honiby for the 
defence. The evidence for the crown consisted, therefore, 
on the day of trials of the testimony of persons ac- 
quainUni with Hornby’s signature, that the acceptance 
across the inculpated bill was not in his handwriting. 
Burton’s behaviour at the bank, in endeavouring to 
repossess himself of the bill by violence, was of course 
detailed, and told heavily against him. 

All the time this testimony was being given, Hornby 
sat on one of the ^ont seats of the crowded court, exulting 
in the visible a^ompUshment of his Satanic device. Wo 
could see but liWle of his face, which, supported on his 
elbow, was partially concealed % a handkerchief he held 
in his hand j but I, Who narrowly observed him, could 
occasionally discern flashes from upder his pent brows— 
xevealments of the flerce struggle which raged within; 

The moment at last ar^ved . for the prisoner, whose 
eyes had been for some Hornby, to speak 

or read his defence, and a breathless silence pervaded 
the court.. 

Burton started at the shkhmons like a man unex- 
pectedly tecalled to a sense of an impeiidtt^ but for the 
moment forgotten, duty. 


* Jameg Hornby I* he suddenly cried with a voice which 
rang through the assembly like a trumpet, * stand up, 
and if you can face an innocent man ’ — — ^ 

Hornby, surprised out of his self-possession, mechani- 
cally obeyed the strange order, sprang involuntarily to his 
feet, let fall the handkerchief that had partially concealed 
his fcaiures, and nervously confronted the prisoner. ^ 

* Look at me, I say,’ continued Bnrton with incxgasing 
exrUemcnt; ‘ and as you hope to egcape the terrors of 
the last judgment, answer truly: did you not, with your 
own hand, and in my presence, sign that bill ?* — 

‘ This cannot be penuitted,* interrupted the judge. 

* If you do not speak,’ proceeded the prisoner, heedless 
of the intimation from the bench ; ‘ or if you deny the 
truth, my life, as sure as there is a God in heaven, will 
be required at your hands. If, in consequence of your 
devilish plotting, these men consign nio to a felon’s 
grave, I shall not be cold in it when you will be calling 
upon the mountains to fall and cover you from tho ven- 
geance of the Judge of heaven and earth ! Speak, man — 
save me : save your omi soul from mortal peril whilst 
there is yet time for mercy and repentance ! * 

Hornby’s expression of Burprise and confusion had 
gradually changed during this appeal to its usual charac- 
ter of dogged impassibility. He turned calmly and ap- 
pealingly towards tho bench. 

‘ You need not answer these wild adjurations, Mr 
Hornby,* said the judge, as soon as he could make him- 
self heard. 

A smile curled the fellow’s lip as he bowed deferen- 
tially to his lordship, and he sat down without uttering 
a syllabic. 

‘May the Lord, then, have mercy on my soul I* ex- 
claimed the prisoner solemnly. Then glancing at the 
bench and jury-box, he added, * And you, my lord and 
gentlemen, work your will with my body as quickly os 
you may: 1 am a lost man!’ 

The calling of witnesses to character, the opening of 
the judge’s charge, pointing from its first sentence to a 
conviction, elicited no further manifestation of feeling 
from the prisoner: he was as calm as despair. 

The judge had been speaking for jierhaps ten minutes, 
when a bustle was heard at the hall, as if persons were 
striving to force their way into the body of the court in 
spite of the resistance of the officers. 

‘Who is that disturbing the. court?* demanded the 
judge angrily. 

‘ l'’or the love of Heaven let me pass ! * we iioard 
uttered in passionate tones by a female voice. ‘ I must 
and wnll see the judge! ’ 

* Who can this be ? ’ I inquired, addressing Mr Sy- 
monds, 

* I cannot conceive,’ he replied ; ^ surely not Mrs Burton?’ 

I had kept my eye, as I spoke, upon Hornby, and 

noticed that he exhibited extraordinary emotion at tlic 
sound of the voice, to whomsoever it belonged, and was 
now endeavouring to force his way through tho crowded 
and anxious auditory. 

‘ My lord,* said T, ‘ I have to request on the part of 
tho prisoner that the person desirous of admittance may 
he heard.’ 

‘ What has she to say? Or if a material witness, why 
have you not called her at the proper time!* replied his 
lordship with some irritation. 

* My lord, T do not even now know her name; hut in a 

case involving the life of the prisoner, it is imperative 
that no chance be neglected * 

‘ Let the womim pass into the witness-box,’ interrupted 
the judge. 

The order brought before our eyes a pale, stunted 
woman, of about fifty years of age, whose excited and by 
no means unintellectual features, and hurried, earnest 
manner, seeined to betoken great and unusual feeling. 

‘As I’m alive, Hornby’s deformed housekeeper!’ 
whispered Symonds. ’ This poor devil’s knot will be 
unravelled yet.* 

The woman, whose countenance and demeanour, as she 
l^aYe her evidence, exhibited a serious, almost solemn j 
mtolligenoe, deposed to the 
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* Her name was Maiy McGrath, and she, was the 
daughter of Irish parents, but bom and brought up in 
England. She had been Mr Hornby’s housekeeper, and 
remembered well the 4th of February last, when Mr 
Burton, the prisoner, called at the house. Witness was 
dusting in an apartment close to her master’s business- 
room, from which it was only separated by a thin wooden 
partiWoU. The dooitwas partly open, and slie could sec 
as well as hear wha^ was going on without being seen j;ier- 
self. She heard the cdnyersatiou between the prisoner and 
her master ; heard Mr Hornby agree to sign the paper — hill 
she ought to say — for two hundred and fifty pounds; saw 
him do it, and then deliver it folded up to Mr Burton.’ 

A shout of execration burst from the auditory as these 
wor<lB were uttered, and every eye was turned to the spot 
where Hornby had been seated. He had disappeared 
during the previous confusion. 

* Silence 1 ’ exclaimed the judge sternly. ‘ Why, lyoman,’ 
he added, ^ have you never spoken of this before 1’ 

* Because, my lord/ replied the witness with downcast 
looks, and in a low broken > oice— * because J am a sinful, 
wicked creature. When iny njaster, the day after Mr 
Burton had been taken up, discovered that 1 knew his 
secret, ho bribed me >vith money and great promises of 
more to silence. 1 had been nearly all iny life, gentle- 
men, poor and miserable, almost an outcast, and the 
temptation was too strong for me. He mistrusted me, 
however — for iny niiud, he saw, was sore troubled— and 
he sent me off to London yesterday, to be out of the way 

have accomplished. As a proof of the sincerity of his 
repentance, he bequeathed the bulk of his property to 
Mrs Symonds^ the daughter of the jnan he had pursued 
with such savage and relentless hate ! / 

EltECT OF THE CALIFOBNIAN DISCOVERIES 
ON EUROPEAN EMIGRATION. 

Onk effect is being produced by the recently- discovered 
Californiaii mines, to which the dazzling attractions of 
their gold seem to have almost blinded statistical writers 
— and that is their inlluence on the movement of emigra- 
tion. Since the Sacramento River revealed the secret of 
its treasures, a new wave has risen in the tide of emigra- 
tion, which, although it directly affects tlie United States, 
has an indirect influence over this part of the world. 

A vast amount of labour and some capital have already 
been withdrawn from the Atlantic shores of America; 
and although this has not yet hecn suificient to cause 
so sensible a diminution in those first necessities of a 
comparatively young republic ns to make room in the 
United States for immigrants from the old countries, 
yet if the movement of population towards the Pacific 
go on as it has begun, such an effect may he safely 
anticipated. The population of California in July 1846 
was about 15,000, exclusive of Indians. Mr Larkins, 
who w’as, till recently, consul for the United States at 
Monterey, states that in July 1840 it had arisen to 
unwards of three times that amount, nr 40.000 ; Jbv far 


it was heavy upon me, 1 thought, especially as it was the 
blessed Easter -time, that I would step to the chapel. 
His holy name be praised that I did ! The scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes, and 1 saw clearer than 1 had before 
the terrible wickedness I w'as committing. 1 told all to 
the priest, and he has brought me here to make what 
amends I can for the sin and cruelty of which I hare been 
guilty. There — there is all that is left of the wages of 
crime/ she added, throwing a purse of money on the floor 
of the court ; and then bursting into a Hood of tears, she 
exclaimed with passionate earnestness, * for which may the 
Almighty of his infinite mercy pardon ami absolve me ! * 

‘Amenl* responded the deep husky voice of the pri- 
soner, snatched back, as it were, from the very verge of 
the grave to liberty and life. * Amen, witn all my i 
soul ! * • 

The counsel for the crown cross-examined the witness, 
but his efforts only brought out her evidence in, if pos- 
sible, a still clearer and more trustworthy light. Not a 
thought of doubt was entertained by any person in the 
court, and the jury, with the alacrity of men relieved 
of a grievous burthen, and without troubling the judge 
to resume his interrupted charge, returned a verdict of 
acquittal. 

The return of Burton to his home figured as an ovation 
in the Pool and Otley annals. The greetings which met 
him on all sides were boisterous and hearty, as English 
greetings usually are; and it was with some difiiculty the 
rustic constabulary could muster a sufficient force to 
save Hornby’s domicile from sack and destruction. All 
the windows were, however, smashed, and that the mob 
felt was something at all events. 

Burton profited by the painful ordeal to which he had, 
primarily through his own thoughtlessness, been exposed, 
and came in a few years to be regarded as one of the 
most prosperous yeoiuen- farmers of Yorkshire. Mr 
Frank B^monds’ union with Elizabeth Burton was in 
due time soiexhnised : Mr WiB)eTforce, the then popu- 
lar ms^mberfi^ ^est Riding, I remember hearing, 

stood sponsor to their eldest born 2 and Mary M*Grath 
passed the remainder of her life in the service of the 
family her testimony bad saved frOin disgrace and ruin. 

Mr James Hornby disappear^ from Yot^^^ imme- 

diately after the trial, iUiajeax^ thirough his business 
agents, was not again heard of till the catastrophe at the 
Brunswick Theatre, where he perished. ' He died peni» 
teiii, after exnwssing to Mr Frank Byrnouds,; for whom 
ho vwid s^ deep sorrow for the evil deed he had 

,^ii^edi an(4 but! for a merciful inteixposition, would 

the larger moiety of increase having taken place during 
the previous ^ear and a-lialf. 

To show, however, with what rapidity the future 
augmentation may be anticipated, >ve must add, that 
while Mr Larkins wrote, a number of emigrants were 
on their w^ay to the now state—by the most dangerous, 
painful, and tedious land route — equal in themselves 
to the entire population already settled. Colonel Oau- 
shawe arrived at the ‘Wearer Diggings’ on the 2d 
of September witli a pack -mule company, bringing 
up the rear of an enormous army of emigrants, which 
had been collected at a particular point of the western 
extremity of the United States, and had travelled 
together for mutual assistance and safety. This gen- 
tleman states, that from the unerring data of a register 
kept at Fort Saromie (an Indian trading port of the 
American Fur Company, 670 miles from the States* 
frontier), which all were constrained to visit in tran- 
situ^ he ascertained that 10,273 wagons had passed 
and 240 pack- mule companies. The average number of 
travellers to each wagon was five, while each jiack-mule 
company consisted of twenty. Thus there have arrived 
overland from the United States alone, since Mr Larkins’ 
computation in July, upwards of 56,000 persons. But 
further ; the same gentleman declares that only a minor 
proportion of the immigrants into California from the 
United States enter it by that route, the majority going 
by sea either round Cape Horn, or landing at Chagres, 
cross the Isthmus of Fanama, and re-ship for San Fran- 
cisco. This is borne out by an intelligent traveller, 
who, writing in September, says, ‘It would not be an 
extravagant guess to set down 100,000 as having come 
over the isthmus or round Cape Horn, according to the 
best information 1 can collect on the subject*— all Ame- 
ricans. It appears, therefore, from these data, that since 
the breaking out of what the people of the States called , 
the ‘ Californian fever/ nearly 200,000 of them have 
changed their residences from the centre and eastern 
shores to the western side of the continent Neither 
has the fever abated since in the least, for the accounts 
constantly received more than confirnpi the fliit reports 
of the extent of the golden treasure distributed over 
the new territory. Indeed, from statistics of the federal 
government just reived, We find that the torrent of 
emigration atiU flqws without abatement, A competent 
authority estimate that the end of 1650 more than 
half a million of the enteimriBing bitizens of the United 
States will have changed iheir abc^es* 

Nor can this be regarded otherwise than as a mo- 
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derate estimate. It must be remembered that the emi- 
grants, up to this time, have been exclusively adult 
males, who have left behind them female and juvenile 
connections. Arrived in the new country, these men 
are rapidly forming settlements ; for it must not be sup- 
posed that all are delvers for gold and wanderers : t'here 
is a due proportion of traders add artisans, who have 
departed to practise their trades. Once ‘ settled,* these 
emigrants will send for their families ; many have in- 
deed begun to do so already. Hence the exodus of 
hosts of ‘family connections* will cause an additional 
draught from the United States* population. 

These are facta to which the absorbing topic relating 
to California— its gold — must not blind the political 
ecotioiniat. Half a million of its working hands cannot 
be abstracted from so active and eminently industrious 
a nation as the American states without disturbing 
that balance of classes which keeps the labour-market 
equably supplied, and without making it imperative 
tliat the broken ranks should be iilled up with fresh 
recruits from elsewhere. Those who have not perused, 
like ourselves, private correspondence and newspapers 
from Aiuerica during the last twelve months, can 
hardly form an idea of the mania for California which 
has raged, and still rages. We have already indicated 
the number who have left their homes and kindred; 
wc have also made it our business to find out, from the 
most reliable sources, the professions and states of the 
majority of emigrants, so as to ascertain in which 
trades and classes tlie widest gaps have beoii left. 

From careful enumeration, we have found that un- 
questionably the greatest luimbcr of desertions have 
taken place among agriculturists. At least one-third of 
the United States’ emigrants to the Pacific side of the 
continent have been the proprietors of not only small, 
but often of large farms, amongst whose owners the 
desire for the gold country has burned so fiercely, that 
wc can quote instances in which well-appointed estates 
have been ofTcred in the market at 30 and even 50 per 
cent, under intrinsic value, and in many — indeed, so far 
as we can judge from accumulated evidence, in tnost in- 
stances, without finding a solitary customer. But this 
WAS no discouragement. Their owners raised, at usu- 
rious rates, sums sufficient on mortgage for their outfit, 
and to maintain their families until a sufficient harvest 
of gold should be gathered to transport the entire house- 
hold to the modern Dorado. Those numerous farms 
have lain unproductive, and not a few have been wholly 
abandoned, with a carte blanche from the proprietor to 
the laml- agent or mortgagee, to sell at any i)rice that 
will cover tlie mortgage, and leave a small surplus. 

Another third of the absentees are blacksmitlis, wliite- 
smitiis, and other metalworkers, who are of course, to- 
gether with carpenters, in the greatest request — ^joiners, 
tailors, saddlers, and small traders. The other section, 
after enumerating a few merchants of repute, some 
store-keepers, shop-assistants, and medical men, consists 
of the ‘loose fish’ of North American society, such as 
gamblers, bankrupts, and adventurers of that peculiar 
do-nothing class existing nowhere else but in the States, 
and known as ‘ loafers.’ 

Tliese circumstances considered, it must be obvious 
that the gaps thus made in various occupations in 
different parts of North America must be filled up, and 
that solely from Europe*, for froni thence alone can 
farmers and skilly artificers come. In lio case, how- 
ever, has this chap ge in the condition of transatlantic 
society created ai ^et such a demand as to call specially 
for immigrants: Aithough mapy farms have lain rank 
and unproductive during the past season, and tracts 
from which BUpidics of corn were ipreviously draw’ii 
imvo sent nothing tb market, yet neither their extent, j 
nor the period they hayp Jain barren, has up to this 
time been great enough to have any marked effect on 
the corn niarket. Again, th^re bps not yet been time 
for even the sbialler comniunlties to feel thO Joss of but 
a few of their carpenters, tailors; or blecksjinitbs. But 
time runs on, and, as we have already stated,' the attrac- 


tions of California continue undlrainished ; so that, from 
all we can gather, we cannot but anticipate that, unless 
some unexpected check is applied, at no distant date 
the breaches in the agricultural and operative classes 
which arc daily widening will have a visible effect on 
prices. 

Here, then, we reach the indirecl^ffect which tl^ gold 
mines of California are likely to produce on European 
ediigration. They will in all probability soon have 
caused such a demand for British capital, for BriBsli 
and — let us hope, above all — for Irish labour, as to make 
emigration to the United States a better speculation 
than it has hitherto been. The English farmer, instead 
of setting up his son in the next farm to his own, and 
making him a direct competitor against himself and 
his neighbours both for land ami produce — raving at 
the same time to all the world that he is already ruined 
by high rents on the one hand, and low prices on the 
other— will find it far more advantageous to venture 
his son and his capital in a cleared estate in the trans- 
atlantic republic. 

if, again, our anticipations be well based, it cannot be 
long before encouragement will be offered to enterprising 
artisans to emigrate to the United States. 'I’hc black- 
smith %vill at no distant date find in the States not a 
few cold and silent smithies ready for his bellows ami 
his hammer, the carpenter liere and there an empty 
workshop, and the slioemaker an empty stall — all 
encouraged to work by customers waiting for their 
services. 

Another consideration strengthens these hopes: — 
while Californian gold-seeking is drawing off a surplus 
X^opulation from the great republic, it is at the same 
time creating fresh demands for labour and capital. 
The commercial accounts from America already testify 
to this fact. The shipping interest of the States has, 
during the past year, received a visible impulse-- and 
BO have the provision and timber trades — from, it 
is said, the new' commerce with Californin. A railway 
over tlie enormous expanse between the States and the 
Pacific, so us to grasp the whole breadth of the gigantic 
continent, is already a feasible project ; and already tlie 
preliminary operations have been cornuienced for a canal 
and railway across the Istlimus of Panama, to be cut by 
American enterprise. 

We wish, however, impressively to be understood that 
the advantages here pointed out are only in prospect. 
They cannot be said to be in actual existence at this 
time : they arc only to be anticipated ; although, on 
the other hand, the anticipations we have formed from 
correct existing data, dealt with by applying the sim- 
plest doctrines of probability, offer every chance of their 
realisation. Our object is to place before the eyes 
of those who take an interest in emigration materials 
for deduction— to apply the spur to inquiry, and to 
promote an additional watchfulness of such events as 
may tend to the safe and prosperous relaxation of the 
ruinous competition which exists in certain over- 
worked branches of British industry. 


CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

CHUI8TMA.S AND A CUBISTENINO. 

MABBTOit Manoh wore its winter attire very grace- 
fully. The lawiis presented one unbroken surface of 
glittering, spotless white, looking like gigantic Twelfth- 
cakes. The old beeches and tall spruce -firs had 
wreathed even their tiniest branches with feathery 
snow-flakes, autl tlie holly-trees — they are of unusum 
size at Marston— -proudly displayed their scarlet beiries 
and crowns of smootli green leaves, the sharp prickly 
ones, nearer this rough earth of ours, bearing up little 
snowballs in cups of emerald. A solitary magpi^ to 
which we saw the girl from the farm curtsy /or 
as she passed— and a robin perched bn the china jars 
under the portico, were the bnly living and mbviiig 
things in tliat stiU|dctuco, Oyer whlch tli^ 





belred sky hung heavy with another storm. PoHia 
ahd I, as we looked from the library windows, came to 
the conclusion that we should be more comfortable 
!«rithin doots than without^ and returned to our seats 
and occupations near the fire ; her work being not of 
Berlin wool, but Of gray worsted, from which she was 
manufacturing stockings for the poor; and mine the 
completion of sonv3 heraldic paintings undertaken^jPor 
iny kind host. When weary of our labours, we relieved 
them by reading aloud, or chatting till tlie luncheon 
bell, with a heavier and duller sound than usual, called 
us to the dinitig-room. 

Tlie spacious apartment was no longer prepared for 
the reception of a number of guests, as we were now 
only a family party ; but close to the hearth-rug stood 
a seo)icircular table, embracing, as it were, the glowing 
fire, the blaze of which, however, was not pc^rmitted to 
visit our faces too roughly, the inner side of the table 
having a glass screen attached to it, so that wc en- 
joyed the brightness of the blazing brands without 
being scorched by them, whilst our feet had all the | 
beiient of the genial warmth. On this most comfortable 
of winter tables were plaijed the hot dishes only, the 
cold turkey, hiun, and beef occupying a more distant 
position on the yellow marble slabs; and beside the 
dish of the season — the mince-pies — stood a huge tan- 
kard of silver, once the property of the celebrated 
Sir Everard Digby, the Gunpowder-Plot conspirator. 
Perhaps, full of as potent home-brewed ale as that it 
now holds, it passed round the circle at Drystokc, and 
was raised to the moustache of the too * well-beloved ’ 
Catesby, or to the smooth lip of tlie hypocrite Garnet. | 
Be that as it may, its cunt(;nts had power to warm j 
our chilled blood ; and a lalKuirer chancing to pass at I 
the moment on his errand of path-sweeping was called 
by I’ortia to the window, and presented with a brimming 
glass, the merits of which he warmly attested. 

The letters of tbo second post -delivery brought us 
an invitation to attend the christening of the heir of 
Marston’s infant son— himself the probable inheritor of 
a large fortune. We were to go on the morrow ; and 
as the journey could not be wholly made by the railway, 
some interest was excited about the state of the roads. 
Portia proposed, as she had several commissions to exe- 
cute for the coming Christmas, that we should drive to 
Ivinghoe, and thus ascertain whether it would be pos- 
sible to accept her brother’s invitation or not. Warmly 
clad in furs and cloaks, we departed therefore in the 
open barouciie, meeting a very cold salutation of falling 
snow-flakes as our carriage passed benesth the becdies. 
There were few people stirring in the village, but those 
we did meet made their rural obeisance with a glad 
smile. I think they partly guessed our erraiid; for 
every Christmas -eve two carts issue from Marston 
Park, the one bearing blankets, shirts, and flannel pet- 
ticoats, the otlier beef and tea, to be so distributed by 
the baiUfl', Potest, that no cottage shall lack its portion 
i>f good cheer to keep a merry Christmas. Ivinghoe is 
scarcely flvo miles Itom Marston : it is a nice, clean, 
quiet little town, dependent on a ducal residence in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; but it was more still and 
quiet than usual as we drove into it this December 
afternoon, four o’clock being the tea hour of mauy of 
its inhabitants, of whose glowing hearths and cosy tea 
equipages we caught occasionally a passing glimpse. 
We stopped at Mr Good’s the linendraper, and took 
into the cajfria^ a Igrg© supply of blankets and linen; 
and then proceed to Mr Dodd’s the stationer, to order 
paper, /The bookseller, a neat, sensible- looking, 
little man, came to the carriage fot orders ; and whilst 
Portia (with whom he was hi^ in favour, because, as 
she onco laughingly observed, ‘ho hnew all our little 
ways I ’ ) was giving them, the knell tolled suddenly from 
‘ Pilfer of the beautiful church opposite the shop, 
^iiihbie funeral entered the diurchyard, hegded 
rfWhite-robed priest Alas* there was a vacant 
C in one homestead at least this Christmas I The 
solemn sound and the now deopeding gloom saddened 


us a little as we returned to Marston, and we gladly 
hailed the bright light which the Are cast from the 
library windows, flickering and flashing as if it hum 
that it had been compared to * a good deed,’ aiid was 
groijm Pharisaical; and hurrying into the hall, wo 
speedily laid aside our out-of-doors gear, and sought its 
genial warmth. Here, with a cup of teU each, Portia in 
an easy -chair, and I at her feet — I am sufficiently 
Oriental to love a low seat — we discussed old times, old 
people, old books, and some hew ones, till both were 
thoroughly warmed; then -ray companion, moving to 
the piano, sung me in her low, rich voice a quaint old 
ballad, whilst 1 watched the flickering shadows and the 
faces in the fire. 

Dinner brought Mr Marston home, and oiir journey 
for the next day was planned, ‘ the baby ’ talked about, 
and the sponsors named and described. As we re- 
entered the library, the chimes of Marston church 
burst into a merry peal. The ringers were at once 
warming themselves and hailing the coming season ; 
and Portia told me the same musical greeting would be 
continued till the old year should have passed to those 
‘ before the Flood.’ They still ring the ‘passing bell * at 
Marston — a custom now nearly obsolete in England. It 
originated, they say, in the popular superstition, that 
bells, whicdi were in the middle ages honoured with 
bai)tism, had the power of Searing away the fiends sup- 
posed tube watching to impede the parting spirit in its 
passage to another state of existence. It was at this 
hour I usually read to Portia ; but now the bells kept up 
a sort of accompaniment to ‘ Tasso’s Lament,’ that made 
us not unwilling to close our hook, and move, as the 
tneii entered with the urn and tea-things, to prepare for 
tea. TliC night proved cold, but clearer than we had 
hoped ; and when the housekeeper, in consideration of 
the severity of the weather, brought us a hot glass of 
her ow'n elder-wine to our bedrooms, she promised us a 
fine day for our morrow's excursion. And so, hi truth, 
it proved ; the sun shone forth brightly, and the cold 
blue sky appeared the clearer from the contrast of the 
yesterday’s gloom. W e found the young mother look- 
ing very delicate and pretty; and shortly after our 
arrival, the nurse was summoned to bring the baby to 
be introduced to his aunt. The ‘ Sairy Gamp,* who 
shortly obeyed the order, was quite a model nurse — fat, 
middle-aged, with a joVial expression of countenance, 
and a cap rejoicing in the reddest of red ribbon. As 
every presentation of her little charge was attended by 
a liberal donation from the guests (rather an unfair tax, 
by the by, levied by * babies ’ on the British public), she 
w'ns well pleased to exhibit the tiny stranger, which 
was of course ‘ the finest child ’ she had ever nursed ; 
and in truth 1 believe the good woman really liked it ; 
she looked down on its unconscious face w'ith such an 
expression of motherly kindness. It was a pretty child, 
not fat, yet with really intelligible features— that is to 
say, one could distinguish its nose ; and its eyes, wdicii 
open, were blue and brilliant. It was speedily trans- 
ferred from its comfortable restingplace in 'Barah’s 
arms to ours ; and after an hour or two of nursing, dur- 
ing which the baby hiaolfested occasionally profound 
sensibility, it was unanimously resolved that I excelled 
Portia in ‘ my notion,’ i^s Mr Peckspiff would have 
said, of taking care of an ipfant 

The next day, on which ou^ new acquaintance was 
to be admitted into the Christian community, was also 
bri|fht, clear, and frosty, It Would be quite un-English 
hot to desefibe thb Wfeathiar and numbers of carriages 
tolled up the elih avenue Of Langton* bearing the 
guests who were to Attend the christening. The church 
was fKtftunately close to the hodse, cOhsequehtly we oil 
Walked thither about noott; and In a time-honoured 
^iflee, the carved Stone fbnt of which attested its anti- 
quity» the servi|^ of baptism was herformed. It was an 
exceedingly pip|y scene ; the ff^ty sunlight broke 
through the painted glass window above "the altar, and 
Sttoamed upon the font* resting Wilh a prop^^^^^ 
dour oh the Wbite^totied cimj^n^ the tiny ctoa* 
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•tttre slumbering in hU arms. ‘ Baby * behaved charm- 
ingly, sleeping as profoundly ns any worthy old gentle- 
man i^t a two hours* sermon, till the cold water touched 
its little brow, when it moved its waxlike arms, and 
uttered a low plaint, reminding me of the pretty itoy 
of Queen Mary's ‘ Good Master Amen.’ On our return 
to the house we found a splendid second breakfast 
awaiting us, the most distinguished ornament of which 
was the christening-cake, made of the same rich mate- 
rials as those of which wedding-cakes are usually com- 
posed. It was covered with altiiond-paste, and with an 
admirable miinickry of the frozen snow on the lawn, 
surmounted by a sweetmeat-cradle and baby, of really 
exquisite workmanship. ‘ Master Philip’s* healtli was 
drunk in sparkling champagne, and his father returned 
thanks in due form : then followed the usual, routine of 
a breakfast. As we left the dining-room, our host pro- 
posed that those of the party who were not afraid of the 
cold should walk to the village inn, where the poor of 
the estate (it was one belonging to his father) were 
assembled at a christening dinner. The proposal was 
gladly accepted, ainl a short walk brought us .all to the 
Marston Arms. Here we found about thirty or forty 
blittie labourers and their wives seated at a lotig table 
covered with roast beef and legs of mutton. Ale w^as 
liberally dispensed; and soon after our entrance, the 
spokesman of the party proposed the health of their 
landlord and his heir (pronounced ^kare^')^ which was 
drunk with loud a^iplause. As the cheering subsid- 
ed, we withdrew, meeting huge plumpuddings, orna- 
mented wdth holly sprigs, at the door, on their way to 
succeed tlic beef and mutton, wliilst a fiddler seated 
in the passage, employed in tuning his fiddle, sug- 
gested tlie prospect of further rural hilarity. Mr 
Marston desired that dinner might be given to the 
minstrel also *, and thus another merry guest was added 
to those whose hearty mirth was still audible as we left 
the inn. On our return to Langton, the sponsors pre- 
sented the usual christening gifts — a morocco-ease con- 
taining a gold spoon and fork, n gold cup, and a coral 
with silver bells. The baby, splendidly dressed in a 
robe manufactured in the East from the pine-ai)p)c 
fibres, and trimmed with old point-lace, made its ap- 
pearance again for a short time, and seemed duly to 
appreciate the latter offering, showing <iuite n philoso- 
phical contempt for those which typified his animal 
destiny of eating and drinking. 

Dancing occupied the evening ; old and young joining 
in a final ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley j’ then the village cho- 
risters making their appearance, sang the * Old English 
Gentleman’ and ‘ God Save the Queen,’ and we retired 
to bed, leaving the deserted hall for the fairies (who, 
once upon a time, always attended on such occasions) 
to hold their revels in if they pleased ; though, as I 
looked from my bedroom window upon the white plain 
without doors^ and at the fairylike frostw'ork of branches 
glittering in the clear silver moonlight, I thought the 

* good people* would be more at home there than in an 
earthly dwelling. 

We carried back with uS to Marston Portia’s mar- 
ried sister, utid another lady connected with the family ; 
and the early part of Christmas-eve was spent by them 
and ns in senoing forth the garments destined fur the 

I poor. It was quite a busineas ; but Portia had a book con- 
taining lists of what been distributed the previous 
>^ar, and we were thus enable to give each old dame 

• 1 h5”«:**heiit she most required, without running a 
risk of b^toVring a stiperfiuity of fianuel-petticbats. Our 
fingers were exceedingly bold When our task was ended j 

I and tu Wwwi UBi, PorldWs sis^^ whose delicate loveliness 
w^s matly by h^r vivacity, proposed a visit 

to the larder to look at ihb beei^^^ about to be sent 
into the village, and thither we accordingly adjourned. 
There was a great bustle in the set v^ijbS* offices through 
Which we passed. The housekimper w^^ making 
mince-meat; the gamekeeper had just brought in a fine 
hareaiad #me partridges/ end Wee r^iv^ turn a 
tiup of ^efit die : every one seemed husy, and all 


looked pleased ; for Marston Manor was that day act- 
ing as an English manor ought, ahd its inmates felt a 
reflected satisfaction of the good deeds that bring bless- 
ings. Outside the larder quite a picturesque group had 
assembled. Eorcst, his face radiant with liouest ^dea- 
sure, was superintending the removal of the huge pieces 
ef beef into a cart decked with g:teen boughs uiis- 
: near him stood the under-gardener, holding an 
inimense basket full of holly, rich in scarlet berries. 
Parrot, with a supply of mistletoe flung over his shoul- 
der, stood looking on with foolish glee ; an old woman 
in a red cloak and the keeper’s two fine dogs completing 
the picture. As w^e have before said, the larder is close 
to the stablc-yard ; we were therefore easily induced by 
Portia to pay a visit to her favourite Arab, The grooms 
ran eagerly to open the doors for us as we crossed the 
slippery pavement. The yard was well covered wdth 
straw, and wc Avere speedily in the stables, the warmth 
and comfort of which, contrasted with the severe cold 
of the winter sky, was very delightful. Even Selim, the 
graceful, bright-eyed Arab, was keeping Christmas, his 
stall being duly decked with holly. Nothing can exceed 
the exquisite order and arrangement of the stables at 
Marston. The greater number of the stalls are closed 
in, some open; hut all beautifully clean, and with due 
heraldry the style and title of each good steed is em- 
blazoned above liis manger. The coach-house can boast 
of the best * turn-out* displayed during the season in 
Hyde Park. The carriages are kept aired by means of 
hot-water bottles placed inside them, and have the 
modern invention — a whispering- tube — attached to the | 
check-string, by which orders can be conveyed without | 
the footman’s descent from his place beliind the car- ! 
riage. The harness-room is equally the abode of the 
genius of order, and is so well furnished, that one can 
scarcely conceive the number of good steeds that might 
be saddled and bridled from its resources. 

By the time eventide closed in, the old manor was 
as gay as the scarlet berries of the holly and the pearl ■ 
blossoms of the mistletoe could make it ; and such a j 
Yule log burned upon the library fire! — for the Mar - 
stons love to keep up old customs. We drew close 
round it; and as wc sat in its light, one of the fair 
guests, whose graceful intellect and sweet voice made 
her a meet companion for the social hour, tol<l us many 
strange stories touching the manner of celebrating 
Christmas in some of the Teutonic and Slavouiaa 
nations she had visited. ‘ The Servian ivcasant goes 
forth,’ she said, * on Christmas-eve, and cuts from the 
nearest wood an oak sapling — a liuge Yule log — culled 
a Badnjak, He brings it home, uttering as he enters 
the house the greeting, “ Good-evening, and a happy 
Christmas!” The fireside group reply, ‘‘God grant it 
tliee, thou happy one, rich in honour !” and cast corn 
over him. The log is then placed on the coals. In the 
morning a visitor, previously chosen, conies to the 
house. He throws corn from a glove into the doorway, 
exclaiming, “Christ is born I” — and some one within 
answers, “ He is born in truth.” They then strike tlie 
badnjak with the poker, so that the sparks may fly in 
great numbers, saying at the same time, “ As many 
sparks, so many oxen, sheep, goats, and beehives, 
niayst thou possess — so much good-fortune and hap- 
piness!” The good wife then envelops the visitor in a 
coverlet of the bed, and the smouldering log is carried 
to the orchard. They have no church -service for the 
day; but at the evening meal every one appears bear- 
ing a lighted taper ; these are all fastened together, and 
placed in a dish filled with different sorts of graiUj 
with a roll of unleavened bread, in which a piece of 
money is concealed. The tapers are then extinguished, 
and tho bread broken, and he who finds the piece of 
money in his portion, is expected to he most fbttunkte 
during the ensuing year. The table is not riie^red, nor 
the room swept, for three days afterwards/ and 
house is k^pt for all coiners till ffihrning.’ 

Late in the night, even as we were lit a half dream of 
Servi^ foi^sts imd biaring Yifie logs> we Were roused 
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by the observance of one of out prettiest natidhal cus- 
toms— the Waits (or Wakes?). Sweetly that simple 
strain of holy melody stole upon the stillness of mid- 
night, reminding us of the sanctity of the season, and 
oniappy days of childhood, when the quaint Christmas 
carol had appeared the perfection of music and poetry. 
We thought of the drjad and the distant — nay, even of 
the widowed heart jj at Ivinghoe ; for music, even 
rudest, wakes at times strange eclujos in our memory ; 
and then we turned on our pillow, gazed upon the still 
bright embers of our fire, and, remembering that many 
blessings were still left to cheer us, resolved to let ‘ by- 
gones be bygones,* and slept again. 

Marston church w'as splendidly decked on Christmas- 
day, great contributions having been levied on the 
evergreens about the manor ; and the congregation dis- 
played their best attire in honour of the festival. Mr 
Marston's pew (built of course some three or four cen- 
turies ago) was a small room, having a stove, or rather 
fireplace, reading-desks, &c. in it. The floor was covered 
with matting, lind on the walls were spotless white 
marble tablets, recording the deaths of Johns, .Philips, 
and Cicelys, who had lived in the course of the six- 
teenth century. Three of the large chureli-windows 
were contained in tlie pew, and through them a twig 
of ivy had here and there forced its way, and crept 
along the wall. In commemoration of the day, the 
village choir had prepared an anthem ; and much to 
their own satisfaction, if not to that of their fellow- 
worshippers, sang for nearly the space of half an hour 
the words, ‘This shall he a sign/ in every possible 
variety of tone, shrill and nasal. The anthem was, how- 
ever, followed by an admirable sermon from the rector ; 
and as we returned home, we w'ere greeted by many old 
people, who had * made shift,’ as they phrascnl it, ‘ to 
come to church that day at least’ Even blind .Betty 
had found her way thither, and Parrot was delighted to 
offer his services to the ringers, who chimed till the 
congregation were out of sight 

We had the neighbouring clergyman to dine with us 
(a character, as several of the very old parochial clergy 
in tlie neighbourhood are), and were more amused than 
w'ns quite befitting, perhaps, by his quaint m .oner and 
primitive simplicity; but the good man was quite un- 
conscious, and prosed on , till after dinner, when sleep 
proved more powerful than our attractions, and he 
nodded in his chair. As wc left the dining-room, an 
expected guest, who had disappointed us, arrived: this 
was the hussar. He had been hunting recently near 
Marston with the Osbaldistones, and had consequently 
been invited to make one of the Christmas circle at the 
Manor. An accident that had happened to his carriage 
had delayed his arrival; and as he stood in the hall, 
making eager apologies to Portia for his apparent 
rudeness, 1 thought I had seldom seen him look hand- 
somer or more animated. Who can tell what may 
chance before the snowdrops peep ? My attendant 
Jane observed, in a rather loud whisper to the house- 
keeper, as I passed them in the corridor at night, * That 
it was quite ominous— Captain Arthur Montgomery 
had been the first to speak to their young lady under 
the mistletoe bough ! ’ 

Aiid thus closed Christmas-tide at Marston. 

denced not only by tlie advanced condition of horticuh 
ture in Scotland, but also, and not less powerfully, by 
the circumstance that many of the most importaqt hor- 
ticultural appointments in almost all countries where 
any progress has been made in the art, are held by men 
who^have been reared amid the heath and bracken of 
our northern hills. And these men, too, have, as a 
general rtile, begun their career in the obscurity of the 
lower class of society, from which they have emerged 
by their own unaided diligence, so as ultimately to 
become ornaments to society and an honour to their 
country. We need but to mention the name of lAudon 
to recall to the reader’s recollection a gardener of uni- 
versal fame ; or that of Douglas, to summon up remi- 
niscences of one of the most indefatigable travellers who 
ever sot foot on transatlantic shore. 

William M‘N‘ab, who for nearly forty years held the 
* post of honour ’ among the gardeners of Scotland, was 
born in 1 780. His place of birth is the parish of Dailly, 
in the classic county of Ayr, where the poet of Scotland 
first saw the light. Like Kurus, too, M‘Nab was the 
son of a crofter or small farmer; and, as is still the 
custom witli boys of his degree in the rural districts 
of Scotland, he was sent at un early age to tend tlie 
cows and flocks of a neighbouring farmer — an occupa- 
tion ill calculated for the intellectual training of most 
youths, but nevertheless one which has yielded up some 
glorious spirits to literature and science. M*Nab was 
naturally of a contemplative cast of mind, and even in 
those youthful, times felt that ‘ it was not solitude to be 
alone.’ Be did not, lierdhoy-like, look upon the birds, 
and bees, and flowers, among which his daily avocations 
led him to linger, as the idle playthings of an hour; 
for he saw something in them to admire, to study, 
and to love, and day by day were their hidden beauties 
more and more disclosed to his searching eye. The 
foggy Ices in their mossy homes, the water-ivagtail by 
the streamlet’s marge, and the linnet of melodious 
song, all yielded him delight, and heljicd to relievo the 
monotony of his shepherd wanderings. But the wild 
flowers attracted his attention in an especial m:mner, 
and of these there are hot a few in the county of Ayr. 
The ‘ banks and braes o’ bonny Doon ’ bloomed then 
as fresh and fair as now, and our sheplierd-boy would 
find in his daily wanderings on the hill-side the hardy 
heath of purple hue, and the bright blue bells of Scot- 
land; while in the boggy spots, the two little butter- 
worts, the snowy grass of Varnassus, and the rosy bog 
pimpernel, would gladden his boyish eye with tlioir 
beauteous flowers, unknown to him then by Linnncan 
names, yet not less capable on that account of yielding 
delight to one 

* Whose pleasures were in wild fields gathered.’ 

Thus nursed among his native hills, did M*Nab acquire 
an inextinguishable love of nature, more especially of 
tlie vegetable creation ; and as 

' Tlio clifld is father of the man,' 

SO this taste determined the course of his future life. 

At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed (according 
to his own choice, and with his father’s consent) to the 
gardener at Dalquharran in Garrick, where he remained 
for three years, assiduously devoting himself to his pro- 
fession. diligent was he, that at the expiration of this 

time he was, on the recommendatioh of his employer, 
engaged by Mr Walter Dickson, nurseryman in Edin- 
burgh, to go into the gardens of the Earl of Haddington, 
at Tytiningham in East Lothwn. After rejnaito there 
for about a year, he proceeded to London with’ ihe view - 
of farther improving himself in his professioni He was 
fortunately recommended to that Vprince of gardeners,* 
the author of the ^Ilortus &ewe»sis,^ gml Aitdu 

accordingly ga ve ^ihim emjdoy merit in the Bridal (Jar- 
dens at K$w, Tiie advantages sSforded by these iriag- 
nifiqent gardens for his improihsmerit were of the most 
Briiple kind, aud he indeed uvaHed himself 
for ho had not been here moiu than tbr<^ years, when 

WII.LIAM M‘NAB. 

LATB OITBATOil EpINBUaGH DpXANIC CAUDEN. 

Tub oporatmiis of gardeniog are so intimately con- 
nected with the various branches of science, Uist wc 
w^uuld naturally exp^t ga^eners to evince an inquire 
ing and cultivated niipd. Buch we find to he the case : 
they indeed form one of the most intelligent and best- 
educated classes of wpFkihg-men, and among thbir, ranks 
have been displayed some of the most singular instances 
2^ tl*® pursuit of knowli^^. 

particularly ' tlw? oase .y^ith „.'5c£>tiwA'^.gaJf?- 

d||m| v'^^hd, M a class, have been long and justly cete- 
jpiipivas the first gardeners in the world— a fact evi- 
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he BO attracted the able superintendenfs special notice, 
by his diligence and perseverance, that he was advanricd 
to the highly-responsible situation of foreman. While 
holding this prominent position, he was favourably 
noticed by George III., who had a strong predilection 
for rural pursuits, and was then a frequent visitor at 
Kew. His proficiency in botany and his general intel- 
ligence, combined with his unobtrusive manner, also 
attracted the attention of Sir Joseph Banks, who was 
alike keen in the appreciation, afid generous in the 
encouragement, of real merit. He had frequent oppor- 
tunities of conversing with Sir Joseph, and to him was 
lie indebted for th# honourable appointment at Edin- 
burgh, which he so long and faithfully held. 

M‘Nab had held the situation of foreman in the Kew 
Gardens for a period of three years, during which time 
he had discharged his duties to the entire satisfaction 
of Ills superiors, when the ouratorship of the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Edinburgh became vacant. The 
filling up of the vacancy devolved upon the professor of 
botany in the Edinburgh university, then Dr Daniel 
Rutherford (an uncle of Sir Walter Scott), and he ap- 
plied to Sir Joseph Banks to name a person to fill it 
with the necessary experience and ability. Sir Joseph 
immediately recommended Mr AVilliiim M*Nab, and he 
accordingly received the appointment. He was installed 
in his olFicc in May 1810 and continued zealously to 
discharge its duties till the day of his death. The 
Botanic Garden was then situated in Leith AValk, but 
has since been removed, under Mr M'Kab’s care, to 
the grounds which it now occupies at Inverleith Row. 
The success with which he effected the removal of even 
large 8i)ecinic}iis and trees to thiliiew grounds was quite 
surprising to the liorticnlturistH of the time ; and in- 
deed, isi tile words of Professor Traill, formed a rciiiark- 
ahlft instance of his ‘ indomitable industry.’ lie }»ub- 
lished an account of his practice in the plantation and 
general treatment of evergreens, whicli forms a valu- 
able guide to growers of these sljrub.s. 

‘ M‘Nab’8 Treatise on the Propagation, Cultivation, 
and General Treatment of Cape Heaths,’* published in 
1832, is still the standard work on the subject, and con- 
tains an amount of practical information rarely found 
within so small com]>ass. Professor Lindlcy says of it — 

* No man has over given such ex(?ellent i>ractical direc- 
tions for the whole management of licatlis, from their 
first stage of a seedling or a cutting, to their last of a 
noble full-grown bush, as Mr M‘Nab of Edinburgh. 
.... It is one of the very best practical horticultural 
papers in any language.’ And again, the secretary of 
the London Horticultural Society, in quoting from the 
treatise, says, ‘ Borrowed from Mr ISI Nab, and there- 
fore may he implicitly relied upon.* l^Ir M*Nab was no 
mere ivritcr on licaths; he was an excellent lieatli- 
grower ; and his proficiency in the culture of this lovely 
tribe of plants is aniply testified by the many gorgeous 
specimens still in the Botanic Garden. We believe we 
wrong no one when wo say that he was the best lieath- 
grower of this or any other country. In De Candolle’s 

* Prodromus ’ (vii. 612), Bentham has dedicated a 
genus of heaths to him under the cognomen Macnabia, 
and its etymology is thus referred to, ‘ CL Maendbio 
curatori indefttiso horti JUdinburgemiSf Ericarum culti- 
vtttori diUgentlssimo dimiwm ’—-tliat is, * Dedicated to the 
illustrious M'Nab, the indefatigable curator of the 
Edinburgh Garden, a most industrious cultivator of 
licaths.* Long may Meusnabia fidurish, to commemo- 
rate an honourable Uamej; and be a remembrance to 
young aspiring horticulturists of the height to which, 
through untiring study and industry, the lowliest merit 
■may attoiui- " ■ 

As a botanist^ Hr M^Nab was of high standing ; and 
a m6st accurate estimate iof his character is contained 
in the following eulogy passed ui^ Bota- 

nical Society, in recording the Ids* which botany and 
horticulture had sustaipea ^ and 

*Bdinburg[U: Thomases 


ardently slevoted to the cultivation of plants, Mr M‘Nab 
had carefully observed the influence of particular treat- 
ment on their evolution, and had acquired very distinct 
conceptions of the nature and limits of variation, and 
the conditions of healthy vegetation. To a profound 
tGchnical and yiractical knowledge of his profession, he 
added a frankness in imparting lys information, con- 
joined with a correct view of his social position, and a 
8in'jleiie.ss and modesty of character, by wliicU he se- 
cured a rare amount of respect and esteem.’ Professor 
Balfour says of him — ‘Few men ever had n greater 
number of friends, in all ranks of society, during his 
lifetime; find none ever died more gcnenilly regretted. 
His death is a loss to the city, and will be deeply felt 
by all the practical gardeners of the country.’ 

Mr M*Nab was elected an Associate of the Idnna>an 
Society, an honour of no mean kind; and in 1844 a 
valuable teBtimonial was presented to l\im in Edin- 
burgh, among the subscribers to which we find the 
names of almost all the botanists and horticulturists of 
eminence in this country, and not a few in other 
countriei?. 

This useful and estimable man died at liis post at the 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, on the 1st December 1848. 
With his talent was wedded a kind and generous 
spirit, and an anxiety to promote the welfare of all en- 
gaged in b(jtaniciil and horticultural pursuits; and with 
perfect truth does he say — * I have had a consider- 
able deal to do in recommending persons to situations 
of responsibility, botli as heatl-gardencrs and as under- 
gardeners; and my invariable advice to them has been, 
first to serve their employers well and faithfully, as 
being the best waj'^ to serve themselves. ... .7 have 
acted on, the adcice I have given to others* The curator- 
shin of the Royfil Botanic Garden is now held by his 
son, Mr dames M'Nab, A.L.S., who so long distin- 
guished himself as the able .superintendent of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society’s Experimental Garden. 

It is proper to mention that the m.aterial8 for the 
present memoir are chiefly obtained from biographical 
notices of the deceased, published since his dc?ath in the 
Mlotanical Gazette’ and the ‘Nortli British Agricul- 
turist,’ together with the published speeches delivered 
on the occasion of the testimonial having been presented 
to him ill 1844, to which we have already referred. We 
understand that his gardening friends have set a move- 
ment on foot with tlic view of erecting a meet monu- 
ment to his memory. Should permission be granted by 
the government authorities, it i.s proposed to place it in 
the Royal Botanic Garden — 

‘ Where, by his huiuls amingcd, in orUiii* grew 
Ills chosen trees, his favourite flowerets blew.' 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Absence of mind is so common, that there are few 
who may not find instances of it in themselves. But 
thougli it is so general, it arises from various causes in 
difierent individuals. It is often tlie result of mere 
mechanical niovemcDt, or, to speak more correctly, of 
the force of habit. Thus nothing is more common 
than for a person to wend his way unconsciously to a 
house where he has been in the constant habit of visit- 
ing, and not recollecting, till he is at the very door, that 
the friends he wished to see have removed elsewhere, 
and been succeeded by strangers. It was absence of 
mind of this kind which Mr Bunover experienced when 
he deliberately shaved himself before the place where 
his shaving glass had hung, but which had been re- 
moved w'ithout his knowledge : it was not till after the 
operation had been safely completed that he was made 
aware of his achievement. Sometimes, by a ludicrous 
mistake, we detect ourselves in a state of forgetfulness. 
A friend of ours, who came home late, and fitigued, 
went to his room to dress for a dinner-pattyi to which 
he and his wife had l)een invited. She was ready, mid 
waited for him in the drawittg-room. j(l length of time 
passed without his appearing: knowing it 
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waa beyoncl the time meutioned in the inyitatlpn, went Newton’a fits of abstraction were very frequent, and 
up stairs to hurry him. She found him in his bed, he was in some measure aware of them himself. Hi6 
comfortably settled, as it were, for the night As the act friend Dr Stuhely called to see him one day, and was 
of undressing always preceded bis going into bed, the shown into the parlour : Newton sent word that he 
moment his clothes were off, he mechanically put out would be with him directly, but thought no more about 
his light, and stepped in. We are told that Monsieur it. tThe doctor had come a great distance, and after 
'rimnias, * a Frencli writer, and profound thinker, would w^aiting for a length of time, became excessively hungry, 
sit foi^hours againstli hedge, eomposing in a low voice, Newton’s dinner was laid in the room where he was, and 
and taking the sani« pinch of snuff for half an hoursfco- a nice roasted fowl served up. This considerably in- 
gethcr without being aware that it had long disappeared.’ creased the doctor’s appetite: its cravings became so 
Perhaps, however, there is no case of absence of mind urgent, that they were irresistible, and he applied him- 
80 extraordinary as that where communication between self so vigorously to the fowl, that there was not a 
the external senses and mental perception is suspended morsel of it remaining when came down, and 

— where objects may be presented to the eyes, and perceived that it was gone, ‘ I pwest,’ said he, ‘ 1 had 
sounds ringing in the ears, without making the slight- forgotten timt 1 had eaten my dinner. Yoii see, doc- 
est impression. Thus, Dante w’ent to see a public pro- tor, how oblivious we philosophers are I ’ Tlie Count de 
cession from a bookseller’s shop ; and taking up a book Brancas is supposed to have furnished Bruyerc with his 
l»y chance which lay upon the counter, became speedily idea of the ‘ Absent Man.* It is told that he w^as reading 
BO absorbed in its contents, that though surroumb d by by his fireside wrheii the nurse brought lus infant to 
all the noise and hustle of the exhibition, he confessed, him. He laid his book on tlie table, and took the child 
w'hen he returned homo, that he had seen or heard into his arms, and was admiring* her, wdien a visitor of 
nothing of it. The attention having been so intently consequence w'as shown into the room ; upon wdiich 
ri vetted on the subject of the book, accounts for this the count, confounding by sojiie extraordinary process 
abBtraction from everything else ; but there are many the ideas of the babe and the book, flung down the 
cases where nothing of an interesting nature appears poor infant on the table, who soon informed him (►f 
to occupy the persons whose minds are away from what his mistake by her loud cries. So little, indeed, did 

is about them. We have known some take out their he give his attention to what was before Iiiin, that 

watches and look intently nt them, and while quitting one day, as lie was walking in the street, he said to 

them up again, ask, ‘ What is the hour of the day?’ the Duke de la Rochefoucault, who crossed the way to 

There was scarcely a member of a large family with speak to him, God help yon, my poor man!’ Kochc- 
whorn we were acquainted, who lived close to a church, foucanit smiled, and was about to sf»eak — ‘ 1 told you,’ 
who have not been know'ii to inquire wdiether the bell interrupted the count somewhat impatiently, ‘ that 1 
had rung for prayers, though it bad tolled a loud peal had nothing for you ; ’there is no use in your teasing 
for a quarter of an hour. It has happened, in like man- me; wiiy don’t you try to get work? Such lazy idlers 
ner, that some of the officers at a barrack liave inquired as you make the streets quite disagreeable.^ A liearty 
whether the drum has beaten for mess, though it might laugh from the duke brought the absent man to his 
have been heard a mile off. Hut perhaps as strange an recollection. 

instance of this wandering of the mind from the in- Persons engaged in sublime meditations, and elevated 
• fluence of the senses, is that in which whole pages Jiave above the ordinary affairs of life, are sometimes quite 
I been read with the eyes, sometimes even aloud, without unconscious of the lapse of time. Socrates would re- 
i conveying any idea to the mind. In a case such as main for an entire day and night witlmut (dianging 
; this the mind is usually said to be ‘engaged on some- his posture, his eyes and countenance directed to one 
! thing else.* This is true. But let us observe that two spot, from which they never wandered during his wliole 
distinct mental operations must be going on at once,: — hours of profound thought. In the same way La Fon- 
the faculty of recognising and reading the print ^ cfore taine w^ould remain in one reclining attitude from 
i us, and the faculty of reflecting on some separate and early morning till late in the evening, under the shade 
very different subject, all at the same time. Might we of a tree. ‘ It has been told of a modern astronomer,’ ] 
not imagine from this that the mind is a combination says Mr D’Israeli, ‘ that one summer night, when he 
of things or agents, not one thing ? The power of was wdthdraVring to his chamber, the briglitness of the 
double thought is, however, very imperfect ; and the heavens showed a phenomenon. He passed the whole 
habit or the instinct of doing accounts for much curious night in observing it ; and when they carnc to him early 
phenomena. Some people make use of their hands in the morning, and found liim in the same attitude, 

I without the slightest consciousness. It was during a he said, like one who had been collecting his thoughts 
conversation with his sister, in which he was deeply for a few moments, “It must be thus; but I’ll go to 
interested, that Richard Brinsley Sheridan took up a bed before it is too late.” He had gazed tlie entire 
pair of ruflies, which she had just worked at the ex- night in meditation, and was not aware of it.’ 
pensc of much time and pains, as a gift for her father, Poets and painters have been ever remarked for their 
and with a pair of scissors, which chanced to lie upon love of solitude— perhaps from its being favourable for 
tlie table, gave them ^ snip for every word, till the that mental abstraction which seems essential in their 
communication and the rulIleB were at an end together, jmrsuits : they love to turn to the ideal world of their 
Mr 0*; — during the fits of abstraction to which be own creation, and tt) transform themselves into the iina- 
[ was subject, never suffered his liaiids to remain idle, ginary beings they w'ould represent Crebillon, tbe great 
: One day he wm shown, before the arrival of company, tragic poet, often sought the deepest retirement, that lie 
into the drawing-room of a lady with whom he was might wander undisturbed through the scenes which 
to dine ; and being alone, he fell into one of those his fancy suggested, and thoroughly identify himself 
musings to which he was liable. When his hostess with the characters ;u whom he took most interest, 
entered the ropp* Phe found all the hairs plucked out He was thus indulging himself one day when a friend 
of the hearth-bnish, and strewed over the person of entered his study. ‘Don’t disturb me,» he exclaimed ; 
her guest, who held the denuded handle in evidence ‘ this is a moment of exquisite happiness. am going 
of his industry. We are told of llogarth, that he was to hang a villain of a minister, and to batuih another 
so entirely occupied with the designs which engaged Who is an idiot I* Doxnenichino, whBe busy at his can- 
bU pencil, and the scenes which had struck his fancy, vas, always acted for the figures whidi h® sketclwsd- 
that he could attend to nothing thst was going on. In While he was painting the martyrdom of St Andrew, 
these reveries lie was extremely fidgOtty, and would Carneci found him in a ymlent q^a^n, speaking in a 
somewmes get up in the middle of dinner, and twirling most furious tone. Hw dipeted against a 

his chmr round, sit with hw the table. Tlien soldier, who was i^preseptea a| 

■ ?? suddenly rise again, phtoe his chair in its When hig rage had su^ldedi Caraed tl^reW himself into 
proper position, and resume his dinner. 1 the pmter’s armsr declaring that firam him 
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learned the true way of catching the expression which 
Ite wished to represent. Fuseli was liable to fits of 
abstraction, and often, when given up to the wild fan- 
tasies Which suggested subjects for his pencil, he has 
been heard to call out * Michael Angelo T in a loud 
voice, as if that great master were within call. 


A YARN IN THE HALF-DECK. 

‘ Did you say you served your apprenticeship in the 
Arethma V 

‘ Yes ; I served my time in the Arethusa.' 

‘ What age werefipa when you went to sea?* 

* 1 was sixteen.* 

‘ Put down sixteen. Bill.’ 

The scene of the present dialogue was the forecastle 
of a collier brig at anchor in the Thames ; the speakers 
an old seaman, and three others scarcely arrived at 
middle-age, one of whom, behind the old man, acted as 
clerk, witli a piece of chalk on the lid of his own chest. 

* rut down sixteen, Bill,’ whispered one ; and the 
number w'as put down. 

‘ Tlicn how long were you in the Arethuaa ? ’ 

‘ I served five years,’ said the old man ; ‘ then I 
sto)>pe(l by licr other three ; I was eight years in her 
filtogether. I liked the ship very well, but I did not 
like the owner.* 

Bill, who was all attention, put down an eight below 
the sixteen. 

‘ But you would be a young fellow then : I should 
think you would not be long oul: of a ship?’ 

I ‘ I got a ship directly, and sailed for North America, 
i i ^yeil» as it happened, we w'ere water-logged as we were 
{ on our pa.ssage iiomo : all hands took the rigging, where 
i w'c were three days without a bite of anything, or as 
i miKjli as a drink. On the fourth day, got hold of a 
! dead bird of some kind that w'as floating past — ate 
j it, feathers and all. Well, 1 did not get you told all 
I hands died but myself, and the only way 1 could keep 
i myself alive w-as by sucking the grease out of the ropes, 
j I knocked about upon the rigging for a month. At 
last I was picked up by an American vessel, and taken 
to An»erica. The Americans used me very well ; so 1 
traded back and forward among the American ports for 
a long time.’ 

‘ How long do you suppose you were in America 
altogetlier ? ’ 

* I was away ten years from leaving home.’ 

‘ Didn’t you go into the Greenland trade after that?’ 

* No ; it was not till some time after. 1 w'as on 
board of a man-of-war before I w^as in the Greenland 
trade. Somehow or other the pressgang got scent of 
me : a good run we had ; I was nimble on my feet then ; 
if I had not slipj}ed and fallen souse into an ash-midden, 
1 believe they never would have taken me : but take me 
they did. Well, 1 was seven years in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, and I liked the service very well ; but one day the 
captain and X had a few words, and said I to myself, 
“ The sooner we part company the better, old fellow^.” 
So 1 ran away : it was in the West Indies. I knew 
they would be after me ; so I got myself stowed into a 
hogshead of sugar, and sent aboard of a merchantnian, 
and got clear o& that il^y.* 

Bill, whn was lisl^nbig in silence, put down, ‘ On 
board man-of-war seven years.’ 

* Then did you get home ail right ?’ 

[ * Yes; and then I went to (Jit^land* My eyes! what 

sport wo had tl/Ire the ^st teu y^rs I was iii llie 
trade! I vas there that: a 
whale to seen, and we lo^ed the ship; with seals. A 

weary job we bad i the ice short and hummocky. 


and the«Bcals as shy as foxes. Somehow we always 
found one or two fellows, who’d been fuddled maybe 
the night before, that forgot the way into the water. 
When the brutes make a dive, they are out of sight in 
a minute.’ 

‘How long were you in the Greenland trade?’ 

‘ I was nineteen years altogethifr. Then I fancied I 
wo :.ld like to be in a warmer clinuite ; so I got into an 
East Indiaman, and traded to the East Indies for a long 
time.’ 

* How long do you suppose ?’ 

‘ About thirteen years. At last the ship was taken 
by the pirates, and the most of the crew had to walk 
the plank ; only three of us saved our lives by consent- 
ing to be pirates with the rest. I never liked a pirate’s 
life ; so one day when we were ashore on a large island 
watcliiiig, I took leg-bail and ran away. Td been w ith 
them three years, wliich was quite enough. Well, I 
got among the natives of the place, who wxtc mighty 
kind ill tlicir way ; and as I wras a brisk young fellow, 

I wasn’t long in finding a wife among them ; so I lived 
there just like a savage for sixteen years ; for there was 
no chance of getting away, and it was just as well to 
make myself happy. But at last an ICnglish ship put in 
for w'ater, and the longing came over me to go back to 
ray native land ; so I smuggled myself on board just as 
sbe w'as ready for sea, and glad I vvas that my wife 
didn't follow me.’ 

‘ Did you get home all right and tight ?’ 

‘ All right and tight, boh ! ’ . 

‘ Then I suppose you would not lie up any time at 
home?’ 

‘ I didn’t lie up at all. When I got home I found niy 
brother had gone to America j so nothing would serve 
me but 1 would go seek him, as I Imd not scoin him for 
a long time. So 1 got a ship, and ofi’ I went ; but I never 
saw him from that day to this, although I wandered 
through America for five years seeking him. I turned 
tired of waindering, and got into a little vessel trading 
between Brince Edward’s Island and the mainland ; and 
I traded in her for ten long years—ten long years I can 
assure you.’ 

‘ I laveii’t’ you been a long time in the coal trade ? ’ I 

‘ I was thirty years in the coal trade before I w ent to 
China.* 

‘ How did you like the China trade ?’ 

‘ 1 liked it very well. I w^as only in it about five- 
years. After that ! got into the Baltic trade. I was ; 
seven years in it ; but I tired of it, so I got a ship and j 
went off to the West Indies, where I was put ashore 
sick, and lay in the hospital for three years. When 1 i 
did get better, 1 was a better man than ever, so 1 started , 
negro-driver in a plantation, where I wdiipped the poor ' 
fellows on for nine years, till at last the old fit came on 
me, and I Avould be ofi’ to Bca again.* 

* Was that before you were captain of the old 
Clinher ? * 

* Yes ; that was just before I got to bo <japtain of the 
Clinker.’ 

* Weren’t you a long time captain of the Clinker?’ 

* 1 was captain of the Clinker for nineteen years. I 
was captain of her till she was lost on the Gunfleet 
Band : it was as much as we could do to save our lives 
that time.’ 

* What ship was it you lost in the Swinver? * 

* That was the Peggy, I was a long time in her both 
mate and master. 1 was four years mate and eight 
years master/ 

‘ How' long is it since the Peggy was lost ? V 
‘Let me see: it will be fourteen years this next 
month; just fourteen exactly.* 

‘ Then you must be a good okl fellow now ? V 
‘ Ay : I’m a good age now, you may depend bn’t’ 

‘ See what age he is there. Bill, wiU you ? * 
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Bill, who had been listening in the bockgrmind, and 
taking notes on the lid of his chest, proceeded to read 
off the following items : — 


Went to noa In tho Arofhiisa, 

10 years old. 

In tho Arethwsa, 

- 8 years. 

In America, 

10 ... 

On boanl man-of-war, 

- 7 ... 

In Greenland trade, - - - 

19 ... 

In East India trade, - 

- i;j ... 

Among the pfrates, 

3 ... 

Among the savages, - 

- 10 ... 

Travelled in America, - 

5 ... 

Traded to Princo Edward’s Island, 

- 10 ... 

In the coal trade, ---- 

30 ... 

In the China trade, 

- .*> ... 

In the Baltic trade, 

7 ... 

In tho hospital, - - - - 

- 3 ... 

Negro driver, - - - , 

!) ... 

Captain of the Clinker, 

- 19 ... 

In the P<^ggy, .... 

yj ... 

Since the Peggy was lost, - 

- 14 ... 

Total, 

20(i j’cars.* 


‘ Then you’ll be two hundred and six years old 1 * said 
Bill with a chuckle. 

‘ Bravo ! ’ said Tom ; ' there’s not a man like him in 
the fleet ! ’ 


THK cArrrAi. of the united states. 

The growth of the city of New York is one of the most 
remarkable cbjiractcristics of tliis country. Its natural 
advantages are very great, and these seem to be aimrc- 
elated both by capitalists and mere adventurers. The 
iminbcr of buildings going up is very large, and among 
these is a large proportion of princedy residences. For 
Ja.^OOO a house may be purchased in a fa.shional)le part 
of tfie town, with tlurly-tlirce feet frontage, sixty-five feet 
depth, with a height of five storeys. The interior, for I 
have an instance in my eye, is flnished in the most costly i 
maniuT. The halls arc paved with marble, the decorations 
are in the highest style of art; every cjonveniencc of the 
kitcdion, of batlw, of water-closets, of ventilation, and of 
heating, is carefully attended to. This will doiibiloss he 
the residence of some successful merchant, or professional 
man, who began the world fifteen or twenty years ago w'ifcli- 
out a penny. Before he takes possession, the most expensive 
carpets, mirrors, candelabra, china, and plate, will be pro- 
vided for his comfort; a luxurious carriage will be ready 
to take him from the door, and .servants in liver (very 
probably) will u.sher him into his new home. Tins is New 
York — this is American life. If he happens to have a 
wife of good connections and education, sin? will at once 
slide into her new position, and leave her former humble 
apartments with a belief that she has fully dcsen'ed her 
good fortune. At once, and as if by magic, .she dre.sae:' 
with taste and i)ropriety; falls into the manners of the 
gay world a.s if she liad always ])ractised tliein; and if 
she has wit and beauty, she attracts about her the most 
distinguished of our male society. 81u; patronises the 
Opera, attends tlic most fashionable church of her own p.ar- 
ticular denomination, and floats along in a sea of delight. 
Her husband, rewarded by the novelty of his new pleasures, 
looks back to hw former career with the satisfaction of 
feeling that to himself alone he owes his advancement. 
He next looks forward to see how liis prosperity may be 
prolonged in his family. Generally, if he have children 
who have passed their infiincy in restrained circumstances, 
bis cares are of no avail. The daughters marry, and often 
badly, to young men who liave pretensions without money 
or worth; and the eons, if they have not been disciplined 
in the school of the father, become gay young men about 
town, with no other views than to expend money for the 
sake of i>ersonal pride or porsonid pleasure. 'I'hc second 
generation generally, therefore, . undoes the work of the 
first, and the third ends where the first began. There is 
no country in the world where fortune is so easily won 
or so easily lost as in the United States. It depends 
entirely on the character of the individual who possesses 
it wliother it is or is not honourablv and usefully enjoyed. 
The great wealth of the city of New York .is manifest, not 
only by the number of its mAgnificent private residences, 
but by the otSicial statements .annually published of its 
taxable re.<souTeea. What We form its real estate, or, in 
cither wprds. the real estate of its citizens, is now valued 
at abjdat 1.98,000,000 of dollars, and, according to pltr 
syeji^ of undervaluing for taxation, may be set down as 


onc-lialf more. The tiersonal property of the inhabitants 
is estimated at .'18,000,000 of dollars, and this docs nol 
include, in fact, the plate, the jewellery, the private secu- 
rities, or the amounts of casli they arc possc.ssed 53f. In 
five years the aggregate of this value has increased more 
thait' 10,000,000 dollars. We should like to know of any 
city in the world which, in proportion to its age and iiopu- 
lation, compares wdth Now York. Take another instance. 
The last day’s receipts at the customhouse for duties has 
been 7.5,000 dollars, ond the balance in its \atults is within 
a fraction of 4,000,000 dollars, notwithstanding tlie con- 
tinued draughts on it for the public service, — Na^ York 
corrcspmideni of the Daiiy News, 


THK BIER -PATH. 

1 * 1 . 1 . lead thoc to my favourite Kround within the valley nigh. 
Where a narrow rushing river foameth ever wildly by — 

O'erhung with nigged rocks which glance from out a Icnfy Bcrcen— 
Their gray and sombre sides festooned with canopies of groeu. 
Around the entranee-iioreh are twining no bright summer flowers, 
It leadeth to no garden trim or roae-encirelcd bowers ; 

But welcome is the solemn shado from garitth light of day. 

Where gloomy yews of age unknown survive amid decay. 

A pathway windeth from the porch— a brood and docent way— 
Adown it in the evening-time j'oung footsteps often stray. 

It bafli no rustic rcsting-soat, no fragronce round it shed : 

It windeth through the lone churchyard— the bier-path of tho 
dead ! 

No nightingales frequent the spot, but ofttimes m.iy be heard 
The robin’s note in (?adcnce sad — the melanelioly bird ! 

It boppoth lightly o’er the sod, disturbs no grassy bed : 

But soft and sweetly singeth still a requiem for the dead ! 

All ! hallowed is that old bier-porch, since when, in mute despair, 
I knelt beside a dismal load the bc.'irors rested there ! 

That bier-path is tho dearest path in all tho world to me — 

For it alone, my lost beloved, can bring rno ii(?af to theu ! 

May I be borne beneath that porch when journeying to the home 
Prom whonoo tliis weary, wasted form, sb.'ill never thonooforth 
roam ! 

May I be borne along that path— retracing it no more— 

My wanderings all ended here, and all my sorrows o'er ! 

C. -V. M. W. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 


On Snlvrdatj next, the Id Tvtirwmj, wUl ho imted the First Ntnnhor 
oj a New ficrinl, to be entitled 

CHAMBERSLS 

PAPEllS FOR TIIK rKOPRE. 

Tif£ remarkable success which attended the publication of Cn.\ni - 
Buna’s Miscblt, ANY OR Umcin’L and liNTi:iiTAiNiNo Tkactb— 
a work which left off with a weekly salo of copies — hns in 

some measure induced tho Publishers to project the present Serial, 
which, however, will differ considerably in scope and appearance 
from its predoce.>KK>r, and bo in various respects a novelty in lite- 
rature. 

It is mainly addressed to that numerous class whose minds have 
been educated by the improved scliooling, and the popular lectures 
and publications, of the last twenty ye-ars, and v.ho may now bo 
presumed to crave a higher kind of Literature than can ho obtained 
through the existing cheap periodicals. These Pupers— each to 
contain a distinct subject— will embrace History, Archeology, 
Biograjihy, Science, the Industrial and I'ine Arts, the leading 
topics in Social Economy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Per- 
Bonal Narrative, and o^hor brandies of Elegant Literature. The 
work will thus comprehend the usual Held of the Quarterly Kc- 
views and higher-class Magazines, while its period of publication 
and price must render it accessible to a much largei* section of the 
reading piiblio. 

tn»e w’ork will be published in Weekly Numbers, at Tbree-holf- 
penoo each; in Monthly Parts, at Sevcmpence; and a Volume, 
consisting of Eight Numbers, will be issued every Two Months, In 
Colutired Fancy Boards, Price One Shilling and Sixpenpe. 



Fiiblisbed % W, & B, CiiAM»Bnf>, Higli Struct, lildinburgh. Al«o 
sold by l). OHAMnKRR, SO Argyle Street, filasgow; W. S. Onu, 
Amen iJomcr, London} and J. M*<3 i:.a«han, SI D'Oliet Sttuot, 
,Baklki-^l*i'intcd by W. ^ R. CHAiiiAxne, Kdinbiwglu 





THIS STRENGTH AND DUTIES OF POVERTY. 
Tub change that has come oTcr the efforts and aims of 
men in the gradual progress of civilisation, is not more 
apparent in anything than in the growing attention ex- 
cited towards the condition of the poor. Whatever mea- 
sure of good may arise out of the flood of evil that now 
overwhelms the continent of Europe will probably taSte a 
social direction ; for a desire after social amelioration still 
ferments universally, notwithstanding the crushing in- 
fluences of military despotism. To this desire we owe, in 
our own country, whatever reforms have b:en effected or 
contemplated of late years — our free trade, our attempts 
at national education, our endeavours after financial re- 
form; above all, our organisation for sanitary imxirovo- 
ment — a reform at tlie foundation of all others, and with- 
out which, as a basis, all others will fall far short of their 
intended good. 

This direction of effort has necessarily brought into 
strong relief the inequalities of our social position, the 
contrasts between rich and poor, and the woes and evils 
of poverty. And it is right that it should be so in a 
country where one infant is horn to the inheritance of 
hundreds of thousands a year, and may choose, when he 
comes into possession, between five or six princely habi- 
tations; while another has no place for him but, it may 
be, the corner of a wretched cellar, or the shelter of a 
hedge or of the arch of a bridge, or the warmth of a 
cinder-heap. But there is another side of this question. 
Poverty has her blessings as well as her woes, her strength 
as well as her weakness, her duties as well as her wants. 
The mass of the people have been described as ‘a dumb 
animal, crying in its pain and misery towards Heaven;* 
and so it may be in ono of its aspects : but there is 
another, and it is that other on which the people must 
leani to fix their thoughts. The cxy must go forth to 
them-—* You have strength in spite of, and in some mea- 
sure ansing out of, your weakness. You must be up ^id 
doing, and work out your own regeneration, or all that is 
done for you will fail; for it will be tho mere outside | 
cleansing- the whiting of the sepulchre. Do not think | 
that the rich only have jtjieir duties; you also have yours, . 
aud tht^ are arduous an^ imperative.* 

Yet if tlie poor will listen to appeal^ do not let 
tliom iui8understar#d it^ or think it is made in ibrgetful- 
ness of their wrwigs, which has left un- 
done that Which they thcin selves, is 

Miado, on the contrary,: under; the painful conscioii^iiess 
of the errors #id iujustice leoc^ in our histoiyr, and 
clinging to our ipstitutions, which have combined to 
. plungO ^so jnriany of; the 

neglect which hait lift the l)rey 

to' diseasefhittdi'Nifcl^nitd'^^^ 

. Gentry 

of- 'erotf 


on an average, less than one-half that of the rich. It is 
made under the conviction, that while the very elements 
have become sources of poison to them by the pollution 
of the free* air and pure water given for blessings to all, 
they cannot, with brain dizzy and heart sick, listen to 
the voice of their souls, nor act with energy in any direc- 
tion. But these things cannot last. One after another, 
these errors and evils will give place to truth and justice. 
Even now, light, and air, and purity arc on the point of 
taking the place of the abominations that surround their 
physical condition; and the very pestilence that has af- 
flicted us has, like all other evil, tended to advance the 
good work. "When it shall be accomplished, health of 
body and mind will, as far as human endeavour can ob- 
tain these, mainly depend on themselves. Now such 
blessings are unattainable, but then the gi'eat mass of the 
people may rise to their proper place in the social scale, 
if they are prepared to receive the boon, if they will learn 
to perceive and to act upon the conviction, that improvi- 
dent expenditure, absence of foresight, intemperate and 
unreflned habits, and narrow ami unimproved minds, will 
poison their lives, even though bread is cheap, and tho 
pure light and air of heaven are streaming round their 
abodes. There are signs of movement in tlie right direc- 
tion in many places. Individuals and bodies of men are 
every here and there rousing themselves with energy out 
of the disadvantages of. their position; still, as a class, 
they expend their tens of millions on intoxicating drink, 
and lay by nothing in times of prosperity against the evil 
day, remaining thus at the mercy of every accident and 
every fluctuation. 

But do not let the rich man, because, unhappily, these 
things jUfTO so, declare * that tho working -classes are 
hopeless.' \Vc have all * one huniau heart,’ all one 
common nature ; and w'hcnevcr large numbers among 
us manifest peculiarities, the causes exist, and may be 
discovered. The causes of the prevalent intemperance 
of the working- classes are becoming every day clearer. 
The bubbling cesspool, the reeking graveyard, the tainted 
and scanty spring, the neglected lane, the stifling wynd, 
the noisy; damp, dark, wretched homes, the vacant mind— 
these are the supporters of the gin-palaces I To throw 
off sickening iujfluencoB, to drown carking care, to pass 
away heavy time; men as capable of good as their more 
fortunate brothers sink into degradation and ruin- Many 
there are anibng them wllo have strength to resist the 
evil. Many a bright example among working-men liaiglit 
be cited at this nioment, and many a name known in 
att^ soience, and literature which has risen from their 
ranks might bo brought forward to sho^ th^ oven now 
they can take their places among the-^pnoiived^^^ p^ 
earih; but it is too ^uch to expect 
It may, however, be possibiq to ronei- ^nv 
vantage of 'better ■■circumsten<»s''>^^ 

It is m^ important* aq of any 




eaiisfiwtiofy itoproyeti^ tiio people jih oeise 

' to dyr^ll a^d weak^^^ position, 

: s^ learn to appreciate its advante^es and 

etren^h*; Beggary, pauperism, the Buffering of cold 
4nd hange^-^hese are real otUs. For theso the heart 
' must ^oom ; to din^lnisli the imhihers of those who are 
so sorely afflicted must be the aim of all. But poverty, 
and pauperism or Wggary, are perfectly distinct terms. 
It lias been clearly shown that the worst erils that cling 
round poverty are all removaHe. There is no more 
reason why the poor should bo inconveniently lodged, 
* surrounded with miasma and the prey of fever, than that 
the highert of the aristocracy should. Our Metropolitan 
Buildings and Model Lodging-Houses are demonstratioiiis 
of this. Every class in the country may havc-^let us hop© 
shortly wUl ha\'o — domestic accommodations, each suited 
to its respective habitsj in equal perfection; and as we 
have been promised, let us have faith, thfkt typhus will 
be banished from the poor by our sanitary measures, as 
the jail feVer has been from the prisoners by John 
Howard; and this is a faith not based on hollow theories, 
but on the clearest reasoning deduced from facts. 

These physical evils being removed, the inequality of 
human condition, or the possession of less or more wealth, 
is of 80 little importance as to be unworthy of a thought. 
Every class decciv(38 itself on this matter. Those who 
can make fifty pounds a year fancy they shouid bo in 
perfect case if they made a hundred. They who make 
a hundred wish it were two or three ; the fortunate 
possessors of three are equally longing for five, or a thou- 
sand; and BO on to the top of the scale; while the truth 
is, that (as far as this is concerned) they are all on equal 
terms. The power to live independently on what we 
have, or can make, being panted, and the removable 
evils of poverty being (Minihuated, our U'cllbcing depends 
on the inner life solely; oh the development of the iiidl- 
vidual nature, and on the degree of hariiiony into which 
it has brought itself with the great centre of life. 

All the best gifts of the Creator to us his creatures are 
free and priceless. They could not be bought by all the 
gold of all the mines hid in the earth. No lu^^uey can 
purchase love. Yet the affections in all their varieties 
of tenderness, sympathy, disinterestedness, devoteduess, 
and intensity) are the soothers, blossers, and purifiers of 
our nature. It is the same with all real good — the sense 
of beauty, the pem||tiori of harmony, the perception of 
order, the facuUy of imaginaiion, the gift of genius, the 
pleasure of acquiring knowledge, of exercising the iii- 
teileet, of synipathy "with our fellow-creatures, of working 
for them, of giving pleasure, of mitigating sorrowji above 
all, the happiness of aspiration towards the Infinite in 
religious feeling. What wealth, let it be repeated, could 
purchase one of these 1 These are powers belonging to 
our nature, and with thcfio powers the outward world in 
which we are placed is in hannony. Here prince and 
peasant are equal; nay, iix some respects it is the peasant 
who has the advantage; for the good seed is still, as H 
lias ever been, liable to be choked by the thorns, the 
cares of this life, i^d the deceitfulness of riches. 

Thc?:e arq sources of strength also which are peculiar 
to the poor. have strength in their numbers. Their 

numbers bj^qonie a source 0 ^ to them in one 

single teiatfen-^namely, the coinpetiiiou for work ; in 
all others they are, or should be, their strength, vlt is 
true that the necei^ity of finding work is of primary im- 
portance to ihSthI bttt if they th^seJyes 'eaftiestly 

to discover the t^oUS squrqea of stiength which lie in 
nuiubers, having many interests in common, and: a^ 
together for the oohuUon goqd, they, would So gVeatly 
elevate their condition in all re^^OCts, as indirectl/ tp 
^qonquer the greatest evils which result from a oompeUtioh 
Tor, work in a pppulous country. 

, The princiid© of coinbh^tion i lUf work in evte dii^ 
tiot) : swung the middle fmoniod-olaases 

it poBtical^ and sdchdiy $ they dxert a mbral infiuemje 

' 

-v ■. . 

over the i^flatuira by it. We see its effects wherever 
we turn bur eyes. Clubs, railways, bridges, docks, public 
buildings, banks, , life-insttraiice, fire-insurance, shipping 
cbmpatiies— all these and many moiO’ bear witness to the 
powjws of co-operatioiii The working-classes have their 
friendly aocioties and clubs, lUid have, besides, tried the 
means of combination for other purposes — soma^mes for 
good, more frequently for evil. , They might Ute it for 
objects of vital im]^rtmice to themselves and the w 
community; but to do so, they must gain intelligence and 
acquire knowledge, so as to comprehend what are their 
true interests, and must got the command of money. 

It has been truly said that the penny of the millions is 
as good as the pound of the thousands. Why should 
not the poor combine their pennies, find out what are 
the objects at which they should aim, and erect their 
companies also t 

There is included in the tierm ‘ poor* a great variety 
of grades, stretching downwards from the poorest of the 
middle-class and the well-paid skilled artisans (w'ho are, 
strictly speaking, poor, when compared to the possessors 
of property), till we reach the helpless victims of 
pauperism and crime. Theso would all be powerfully 
mfiucnccd by any movement in advance made by the 
Working-class; but it is to the working-chiss we must 
look for the movement. 

To be always on the brink of starvation — entirely to 
depend on the daily labour for the daily bread — is ! 
a wretched condition. Those so circumstanced can j 
scarcely wish^to live to be old. They are, indeed, like j 
slaves; for whatever terms are offered tbom, they must ; 
submit: hunger imj>el8 them to u'ork as efiectiially as 
the driver’s whq). Still worse is it to have neither powfT ■ 
nor inclination to exercise the best faculties with whicli i 
our nature is etidowed; to be ignorant of ourselves and 1 
our brother men; to live in this wonderful universe, i 
seeing and comprehending nothing of its infinity. i 

But to gain intelligenGO, knowledge, and the command , 
of money, arduous duties must be undertaken. I’he first i 
step must be to throw off the stain of intemperance. ; 
Those millions spent on intoxicating liquors might accom- j 
piish mucli, and the brains now heated and stupified | 
would discover how to use them when set free from this 1 
pernicious habit. The following passage should he read 
and taken to heart by those concenied. U is quoted 
from the Ileport on the Sanitary Condition of the Labour- ■ 
ing Population of Great Britain, drawn up by Edwin 
Chadwick, Esq. in UU2: — * The amount expended in 
ardent spirits (exclusive of wines), tobacco, snuff, beer, ; 
&c. consumed chiefly by them (the labouring-classes), can- ; 
not be much less than from L,*l/),000,0()0 to L..!)(),000,000 i 
per annum in the United ICingdoin. By an estimate ; 
which I obtained from an eminent spirit-merchant, of the ; 
cost to the consumer of the British spirits on which duty j 
is paid, the annual expenditure on them alone, chiefly by | 
the labouring -classes, cannot be less than Li24,000,000 f 
per annum.’ According to the growing conviction of j 
those who have studied the Subject, and to the inorcasjLpg \ 
experience of large numbers of working-men thenigelvjM, j 
thu enonnous sum is expended to produce pure evil, j 
There is evidence on every hand that the nutritious food, j 
warm clothing, fuel, better houses, which could all be 
secured by a ti the of this otitl^, would give strength, 
<ximfort/and a sound mind; wlufe those so-called luxu- 
ries which swallow Up all the m^iis of all other luxuries, 
produce, it is true, a ieruporary excitement wearing the 
semblance of Btreugth, but undennine the constitution, j 
predispose to disease, shorteu Ijfe, darken the intellect, | 
and overturn the hiotal b^g* 1'he Iteport quoted above j 
odntams statenimits from all paii/S of EngliUid and Scot- 
land, to the effect that comfort does not depend on the , 
wages of ihe labourer in miythmg hpproaohbhg the degree 
in which it depends on his habitir W 
haring wages : from thirty 
ww^i majf be found living in w'r*E?tchedSess, 
decent of life, md without i; ishilllng JaM 
othei^ having' less, thaii .half' of;', tie 'Te|Uit';'.df :.4h|se :.;Bums^ 
bring up their fmullies respSctably, iM 
ioiuea^ ..'Indeed it', appeal 'the'hablt'' . 




of spending all beyond the sum wanted for the bare ne*^. 
laries of existence on drink, that high wages too b|teii; 
tend to demoralise. We all luiow the efforts' now 

made by the friends of temperance to conquer thisdw^* 
ful evil. / Sanitary reform and improved dwdliiigs'wiU 
powerfj^Uv second the good cause) and it is not too much 
to hope that the rising generation will, by_ all these aids, 
and the increasing means of educati^, rise above it, or 
even that the present one may flhah0 U off in a great 
degree. . . ^ 

A small portion of the jnea®* spent on intempe- 
rance would put within their reach all the means of edu- 
cation. They might either take advantage of the schools 
now or . hereafter established for themselves and their 
children, or establish schools of their own. The same 
with all mechanics* or literary institutions, halls, or athe- 
iiamms, which they could either join or erect for them- 
selves. By combining together, they could all have the 
beat periodicals and newspapera, and well -stored libraries 
of standard works, at present to be had for a small amount 
I of money. Time is wanting ! may be said. Unhappily 
' it is BO with many, but not to the extent believed. Many 
i hours not tliought of now might be found by zealous 
learners ; and there is a suggesbion on this subject which 
might be iTnj)roved. There are many occupations that are 
monotonous, and become perfectly mechanical, through- 
out which a mind stored with ideas, and seeking fresh 
knowledge, might vrbrk. Whoever has observed a sawpit, 
a BtoJie or inarble-cutter*8 shed, or a rope-walk, will per- 
ceive the truth of this; and in proof of it, there are to be 
found many fine mathematicians among weavers. Skilled 
labour which requires thought is better paid, and conse- 
quently does not last so many hours. 

Hut there are other ways of economising their means 
besides the ccssatioii of intemperance. Every one who 
has (.'bserved the habits of the poor is aware that their 
domestic economy is in general very bully managed. 
This is eB]>ecially true of the man ufactu ring districts. 
In regard to many of the necessaries of life, they pay a 
higher price than the rich, and get worse articles for 
their money, because they buy in small quantities at 
bad shops, and often on credit. Some useful observa- 
tions and calculations arc made on this subject in the 
Iteport already quoted. 

This is a matter in which the strength that lies in 
numbers having common interests and habits might be 
admirably employed. If a fund were formed for the 
purpose by weekly contributions, wherever, as in large 
towns, numbers arc congregated, a combination among 
themselves to buy in large quantities, for rearly money, 
at wholesale prices, would procure for them all they 
want at a mueh lower rate than they now pay, and of 
good instead of bad quality. Let any one observe the 
one article of fuel, for example, especially where coals 
are dear, as in London, and the mode in which the poor 
obtain it a little at a time, the price rising as the weather 
becomes more severe, ahd imagine the difroreiice to them 
if they could fill a large comm on cellar in summer when 
it is cheap, and distribute it by properly-appointed officers 
as wanted, ^uch institutions as the Metropolitan Build- 
ings would facilitate plans of this kind; but they might 
be carried out in any populous neighbourhood. Another 
great saving might be. ^accomplished by combining to- 

f ether for a common kitten. The new Model Lodging- 
louse in Spitalfields has be^n this excellent arrange- 
ment, and it might: im a^ to families equally well. 
Something like Associated Homes— ^a conibinatiou of the 
cl ub and the improved dwelling-houses already built — 
would thus be established^ /wherein, while ea^^ 
should be, ^ at present, preserved in entire union imd 
privacy, common stoi^, exist.' 

The comparative timplicity i^ the ; dom^tic habits of 
the po<if^ the fact that : their hand to the 

■ wor£,*'ahd,/be their;.bwn;'Se.rvi^fii:';;a«d thai! their .gains. 
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which we come at last. Let us imag;ihe| however, an in- 
telligent population, who read aiid thinks and know what 
is goin^ on in the world, ami can form ^ clet^ judgment 
on their own concerns; temperate, and masters of them- 
selves; freed by the well-administered laws from the 
removable physical evils of povert)! •,,having well-ordered 
homes, sound health, and funds at command, collected 
by ii^Ueir combined foresight and e(9>iiomicul avrange- 
meuts. Such a population would undoubtedly conquer 
this difficulty in great measure; at all events, would be 
in a position to 'meet fluctuatioiis and eiuergeticies like 
men, instead of like machines thrown aside when no 
longer wanted. j 

The difficulty is local, not universal. It is soldom true 
even of one country that there is no work anywhere for 
the hands who are ready to do it; and ages must roll be- 
fore it is true of the whole world, or rather it is an ab- 
surdity to imagine such a condition. If our own agrieuU 
turists find out that they must improve their modes of 
farming, so.as to meet the new relations imposed on them 
by free trade, there will be an increasing dtnnaiid for 
labour at home; and this becomes more likely every day. 
If any set of circumstances should induce capitalists to 
bring even a moiety of the waste lands of the United 
Kingdom into cultivation, there would be a dearth of 
labourers; and this is possible. If the poor — the mass of | 
the people — should ever find themselves able actually to 
supply their own wants ; to furnish themselves with 
warm and ample clothing, bedding, and household fur- 
niture suitable to their mode of life, all the workshops 
and factories in the kingdom would be working full time 
for several years to come, and would be kept continually 
at work to supply the demand; and it needs only fore- 
sight and temperance to bring this about. If man ever 
sets himself in earnest to fulfil the primeval command 
‘to replenish the earth, and ‘subdue it,* then all our so- 
called ‘ crow'ded populations* would look like a scattered 
remnant, in comparison with the vast, fair, and fei’tilo 
regions that wait for them. The real difficulty is, that 
the workers arc ignorant where they are wanted; have 
not the means of moving there if they were informed, nor 
the inclination to go even if they had. They have little 
idea of moving, except to flock into some of our largo 
towns, often at the worst time, and with the worst results. 
Plans of emigration are set on foot by companies, and 
even contemplated by government, and at times of peat j 
distress numbers emigrate, as we see at present in Ireland ; | 
but it is done as a last resource, while it ought to be a ha- i 
bitual means of acquiring and maintaining independence. 1 
It is so with the middle and monied-classes in gene- 
ral. They spread themselves everywhere throughout the 
United Kingdom, its colonics and fomign countries, in 
search of employment and wealth; and among them a 
father uffimld never keep a fttmily of sons idle at home if 
by any means he could settle them abroad. 

This is the hivbit which is required to be formed among 
the poor. A spirit of enterprise arising in the working- 
class, analogous to that existing in the nionied-elasses, 
might enable them to find the mCans of moving. If they 
could set apart a certain fund, raised by comoined sub- 
scription, to the purpose of acquiring exact infohnation iis 
to the demand for labour in their own ^d all other coun- 
tries; to fitting put a certain proportion of their children, 
and apprenticing them to tradek in any of these places; 
and to enabling all out of work airnoug ihemsel ves to moyo 
wherever they knew labour was wanted — either by their 
own means, or hy taking advantage of means appointed by j 
government pr companieS“-the whole aspect of tfiat which J 
is called the ‘labour-market* would be cfiTanged; <w:id it 
I would'bc the hitere*^ kll to subscribe to such a fund ; foy 
it is the few whe siEe out of work who lower the wi^s * 5 ^^ 
the whole b^y. Neither would they be left unassisted in 
such a movement. It ls so dekrly the intetek^f:^^ 
in every couutiy to pmmertso the Wei fate facili- 
ties- and aids .Would be'set ■Jddre- ; 

over, a peopl« rising jn thelW atreSj^J ^ , I^Ojluihg 

■ their'duties'.m' a 

'sound'''.mittdi^.:w6u]id .exeiiva;-': li^th^;ini»ehce. -.oyer' the ■ 
GcWbcUs of : nations v end? he 
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dement is infeed iato t^ social 
fajiHc, the Qhristian principle of brotherhood ftiils of its 
re^isa^^ When it comes^ men trill learn to prize the 
: ^eat t>oon of life, and the slight/ iheqnalities in th^ pos- 
session of a little more or less trealth Will be forgotten, Or 
found*: qonduci onl J to the ^heritl good. M. G. 
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AN HlStOillCA.1. MARRATI.VB. 
nY rNaCY'B.'.BT JOHN.' .. 

War is the passion of all savage nations, and of none 
more than of the people of Madagascar, who have felt its 
fatal influence for centuries. Many a terrible and tragic 
narrative have these endless strifes given occasion to; 
and oiie which we select by way of illustration may 
perhaps afford counsel to nations merre advaiioed iMu 
the Madogascarites. r 

: Simandra wns^ nt twmity, chief and monarch of the 
Betsiinsaracs, a small tribe of Malgachos. Siinandra was 
a Mulatto, though his grandfather was a Frenclunan. 
Tall, handsome, and of noble mien, the young king 
seemed far more disposed for peaceful occupations than 
for that turbulent existence which is the fate of nearly 
all his race. He was a great hunter, and used the za^aie 
or lance to perfection ; while his rifle, studded with brass 
nails, was famous in the land. His grandmother, last of 
the ancient line of the rulers of Yrondtou, had given him 
much of the instruction she had gaiue<l from his French 
ancestor; and Simandra used these lights to make his 
people happy. His village was surrounded by fields a 
little better cultivated than usual, and by rich herds of 
cattle, while a vast marshy plain was turned into a great 
rice-field. And thus the Betsimsaracs of Yrondrou pros, 
pered, and would have continued to.do so, had not- the 
young diiefs father left him a longer legacy of feuds than ! 
of privileges. Still, Simandra got over these difficulties 
by successful campaigns and fortunate treaties of peace; 
and by the time he was one-aud-twenty, appeared to 
have more brilliant prospects than ever. 

The hereditary enemy of the chief of Yrondrou was 
Sialin, monarch of Tamatava, a state that bordered on 
his own. During the w*ara, Simandra heard great reports 
of the beauty, modesty, and wondrous charms his only 
daughter and cliild. She was painted as something far 
beyond ordinary Malgache beauty ; and the young man’s’ 
iinaginatiori being fired, he demanded a truce, and visited 
Sialin with all iUe pomp and circumstance of savage 
state. AU the ardent warier wished was to see the child 
of Sialin. * The long-desired day came,^ says Simandra;* 
^Sialin presented ji ine to his daughter, and her sight 
sufficed to moke Aiy reason wander, for she was far more 
beautiful than she was represented in her portraits. 
Stranger, never will Zanaarever show you anything equal 
to the marvel; but if you would have a just idea of hey, 
consult the men of AraMa brought hither by commerce, 
and they will read to you from an old monuscript| which 
they have from a great gen i of their country, a pass^e 
where they paint -the features, the graces, the ravish- 
ing form of Volalauda, or Silver- Silk.’ This young 
.princess, educated; more mpdesUy than the Malgache 
ijwomen in general (hey grandfather,, like Simandya*s, was 
t;a, Fr^chttiau), received the undisguisod homage of the 
•Visitor 'with favour, and {leace was at once concluded, 
with thp prospect of permanently uniting the two. tribes 
by :a. marriage.- 

; \Yhile the Q^rtship was going; ohf and j ust as Simandra 
and Stalm were advaiming to. im . excellent mutual under- 
standing, thpreappeiMred among 

.a;..hal.fr'cai^;apA^pf-':t^ ' .'Jean, .was 

rich ; oi^d: hhd; hhd a house 

at i^>uipoint, and a He saw and 

loved Volalauda* and boldly asked ^ ot her father; 
but Sialin rcjocted the little, ti^y, and cowardly half- 
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imste, who themupoh detexmined on revenge. He had the 
cunning of a snake sihd fox combined, was soft of speech, 
aiid added hfalay astuteness to French audacity, but hot 
French courage. His brother FIdie was a pure native; 
andHn his own mind he planned io make this savage the 
monardi of Yrondrou and Tamatava. He had ashed for 
the young princess as much from ambition as from love; 
but nlding bothj he Went and edmplimented hisisuccess- 
fui rival, who adhiired his generosi^, and became his 
devoted friend. Interpreter to the French government, 
as well as trader, Jean hod much influence. His hun- 
dred barrels of powder, his boxes of muskets, his cloth, 
and, above all, his arrack, dazzled the eyes of the people; 
for the Malgaches combined the two kinds of intoinpe- 
rance— -the love of drinking, and the love of fighting. 

Meanwhile his agents were at work, and about a 
mouth before the day fixed for the marriage of Simatidra, 
the northern mountain -tribes declared war on Sialin 
and his future son-in-law. Both were thrown into con- 
stcination. Sialin had neither guns nor ammunition, 
while Simandra had used all his powder in his late wars. 
They were both compelled to apply to Jean, which was 
what the traitor expected, who readily consented to aid 
them, on a condition which at first sight did not appear 
too arduous of fulfilment* A Aabar was held; and in 
solemn council Jean agreed to supply arms, am munition, 
and arrack, on condition that, if in one moon after the 
termination of the war the above were not paid for, he 
was to be received as joint ruler with Simandra and 
Sialin. Thes^ chiefs plunged their lances into the Hanks 
of a bull to ratify the promise. For the war Simandra 
could only count on .the aid of one caste, the ZtiHeranii- 
nians, while Jean gave the assistance of several hundred 
armed iiegro slaves, his devoted body-guard. One battle 
decided the campaign, and the allied powers were victo- 
rious, and peace was again proclaimed. 

The victors returned home, and in festivity and joy 
passed the ensuing moon. Simandra married Volalauda, 
who proved as attached and devoted as she was lovely. 
At last the moon expired: Jean Boucher came, sur- 
rounded by his formidable guard, to ask for money or 
power. The kabar sat under the pocoa-trecs in council. 
Jlice was the only important article of commerce of the 
Betsimsaracs; but Jean had contrived that, since his 
agreement, none should be bought, and the people and 
the two kings were without money. Simandra asked for 
time; but several hired orators rose, and in flowery Jan- 
gua^ proposed to pay the national debt by giving the 
creditor an equal position with their rulers. To this re- 
volutionary measure the honest chiefs could say nothing. 
Jetm had their bond, not signed and scaled, but spokefi. 
The half-caste was proclaimed, and the very next day he 
dc{>08ed Sialin in mvour of Fichc, aided by arrack and 
his Caflre guard. 

Simandra fled to Yrondrpu with Volalauda, resolved 
to defend his paternal inheritance. He fortified hie vil- 
lage as well as he could, and made every preparation for 
a contest. The majority of his people fled or joined iicne, 
but the Zafferaminian 8 remained true, Jean soon came 
with his brother Fichc, and sai down to the siege of 
Vrondrpu. For many months Simandra prolonged his 
defence, until, overpowered by:. num^rs, and his iottbiB 
and village all in flames, he fled with his insensible wife 
in hii anns, Chased by ilie negro guard, the youhg hus- 
band used his whole strength and agility to escape, and 
at nightfall took shelter in the dark recesses of a cavern, 
where, tb^t very Volalauda brought forth pre- 

ianturely^a e6h t<> inherit father’s niisfortunes. Si- 
mandra^alone ,wHh hi# bride, tended her as would 
have done the; gcntleat^^;w^ 6f day, 

joined by about a dozeii faithful ^afferamiuians, made a 
litter, iitid thus bore w arid ehildi to the deep 
recesses >.f ;the...ffi 0 uhtaiiis/ '' 'i^n^ui'tounieineers '' 

the aifi)»Ui>this Jean, 

'and efave-iheni. 'shelter. ' 

■■but';ifew''4iyk''^^ 
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aEsi stance to punish the usurper, and tp aid him to re- 
conquer his paternal inheritance. Bathe was now 
and without influence, and his voice was listened 
more. tThe heads of tribes bethought them of the pow^ 
of Jean and his agreeable arrack punch, and they 
all decidad to reject an alliance which could only he pr'o- 
ductive of honour, but promised very Utfcjo profit. Hitherto 
Slmandia had seen the amiUng aspect^of human nature: 
he now saw the reverse, and he con^Ved a profound 
contempt for his Bpecieij and would probably have felt 
equally careless about life, had not the remembrance of 
his wife and child come hpjne strongly to his bosom. 

Still vengeance was the dominant feeling for the 
moment, revealing how strong was savage nature still in 
the heart of Simandra, and he joined V^olalauda only to 
put her and her infant in safety with a friend in the 
retired volley of Bezonzons. This man owed everything 
to the generous gifts of his sovereign, who was also his 
relative, and at once agreed to guard the sacred deposit 
with every care and deference. The parting was tender 
and sad. Volalauda, in tears, implored her husband to 
care no more for the gran<leur of the world, to abandon 
all ihouglit of revenge, and retire to the mountain fast- 
nesses, where, in an obscure hut, he might find in the 
hunter's life :i happiness which royalty could not give. 
Simandra was much moved, but he could not bend his 
heart to yiehl. An inward shudder seemed to warn him 
how fatal would be the parting; but he went on his way, 
accompanied by his dozen faithful followers, to the resi- 
dence of Rufaralah, chief of Antsianee, and afterwards 
biotlier-in-Jaw to the celebrated Uadama. 

llafaralah received him in a manner suitable to his mis- 
fortunes and his station; and though then engaged in a 
bloody war, authorised Simandra to recruit among his sub- 
jcols, and even gave him arms and ammunition for his 
<losiied expe<lition. The number who associated them- 
selves with the young chief were few, but they were bold 
and determined men ; and as Simandra trusted to strata- 
gem rather than force, they answered his purpose. Pie 
plaited his hair like an Antsianee, and then driving cattle 
before them like traders, the adventurers started on their 
daring expedition. They were a hundred soldicrs ^o re- 
conquer the lauds of Yrondrou and Tarnatava. They 
iiiad<! first for the latter place, and halted in the woods in 
a secluded spot. Then two or three went forth, disguised as 
traffu^kers, and offered some of the oxen for sale. With 
difliculty did the young man control his impatience ; but 
he knew that he had no other resource. Leaning on his 
long gun, habited in black clothes, and dark with ponas, 
Simandra was already known as the Black Hunter. 
Presently the spies returned, and dire was the rage and 
despair of the king of Yrondrou. To attack Jeayi 
Boucher was impossible. Secluded as he was in a house 
of wood — erected after the model of those of the Mauri- 
tius, the only one in Tarnatava— it would be necessary 
to climb a palisade of twenty feet high, and to swim a 
ditch. The house was entered only by a bridge; while 
around, above, below, everywhere, were tho savage negro 
body-guard, with lo^i^; muskets, watching over their 
master. The palisade was, moreover, covered by spikes, 
and the ditch full of traps ; Jean had taken every pre- 
caution which cunhiDg and cowardice could devise. But | 
the town of YrondroUi where resided Fichc, was said to 
be guarded carelessly; and thither the expedition directed 
their steps. 

Yrondrou, the habitation of the usurper, is situated 
on the banks of a river, while the of the chief 

is so placed that a plroque can come up its principal 
entrance, llie qthm^ entrance faces ’the Village, which 
has a numei^i ex-riiM ifesdlVed to 

attack from the water, ^he whole party silently made 
for the hilt whose brother was of the 

expedition, ^d whieh Jay but in This man 

Was faithful to the; Hunteii*, and had only been 
prevented froni following his foriiahes by a large fkmily, 
wholly, dau^ters^;; This hut was 

;m.iiidev':thb,:Oahip '.iooiiis', and-. 

,(:;ToiageW;;tb-:coUw^^^ ■ naddles^:.. which - were 
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party. It was a silent, calm, and lovely moonlight, as 
the boid party crossed the rivet on their ierrible expedi- 
tion. They reached the great hut . tirithout difficulty, 
and crossed tho palisade | but the faithful watchdogs 
barked, and a sentinel alarmed Fiche. Tli^ Malgache 
guard fired in confusion, and Fouhiloh, princiiiai in mis- 
ter of the usurper, and ox-favourihe of SimaiidrcL fled 
to jJann the village. The Black Hunter fired at him, 
butlihis only gave him lighter heels.* After a short re- 
sistance, however, they became masters of tho dwelling, 
where they found Fiche surrounded by his women, and 
drunk with arrack. Still he darted a spear at Simandra, 
who leaped on one side, and instantly the usurper was 
stabbed to death. The women and other persons present 
fled. Next minute a smart firing was heard. Fouhiloh, 
at the head of many hundred men, came up. The fol- 
lowers of the Black Hunter prepared for a desperate 
defence. He himself walked forth, and called to his 
subjects to lay down their arms. But fear of Jean and 
love for his arrack blinded them, and their shots were 
all directed at Simandra. A frightful struggle en.suod : 
the Zafteraminians fought desperately : tliey reached the 
bank : the canoes were all gone; and prosently Simandra 
was alone, swimming across the river, full of caimans, 
and exposed to a furious discharge of musketry from Jiia 
people. Escaping both crocodiles and balls, the unfor- 
tunate chieftain reached tho shore only to fall senseless 
from loss of blood on the arid sand. His insensibility 
lasted until morning. 

And now Simandra rejoiced at one of the many good 
actions he had committed while in power. At dawii of 
flay an old woman came down to the river to draw water : 
she saw a man, as she thought, sleeping, and curiosity 
niade her approach. Startled at the sight of bloofi, and 
at the horrible' aspect of tho dead, she wtut about to 
fly, when a glance at the face made her pause. She 
was Vouloumanour, an aged slave, who, in recompense 
for her long service with his family, he had emancipated, 
and amply provided for. Stooping low with a low howl, 
she at once perceived Simandra yet breathed. Throwing 
down her bamboo tub, she ran back to her hut, which 
was near at hand, and brought down her sou, a young 
fislierman, with whose assistance she bore him to shelter, 
and dressed his wounds. Youth and nature did the rest, 
and the Black Hunter began to recover. But Voulou- 
rnanour heard at Yromlrou that the woods wore to be 
searched for the daring chief who had so nearly recap- 
tured the capital of his state. Believing him in danger 
there, she, jointly with her eon, put him in, a inroOue, 
and carried him to the hut of another son, some miles 
up the river, this poor Arnpinare vying with them in 
attention and devotion. 

Vouloumanour was born in the land of tho Sakalavas 
of the south, and was, like all the women of that warlike 
race, wise in herbs and in plants useful to the wounded 
and sick. Having lit a warm fire, and placed a clean 
mat, with clean linen, on the ground before it, she care- 
fully dressed his wounds, and having sought herbs in the 
woods, cunningly tended the sick man. She then gave 
him to drink an infusion of saifron, gum, and certain 
herbs, which wonderfully revived the Black Hunter. 

But the convalescence of Simandra was tedious. Fatal 
visions and thoughts filled his mind. The massacre from 
which he alone escaped, the fate of the prisoners taken 
by the Antu-Yrondrou, and, worst of all, his deep anxiety i 
relative to his wife and child, made his blood boil, and 
retarded his recovery. His wounds of the body were as 
nothing to’ the wounds of the mind. Of a wanu disposi- 
tionfv needing gentle action, devotedly attached to 
Volalauda and W babe-f-all that now remained to him 
in this world— rhis desire to go forth and seek them 

almost neutralised the good eflbcts of his nursing. HO 
longed for other hands to tend him, for other eyes to 
beam upon him^ and longing made him ibverish. His 
very helplessness was itself a cause Of Ikrile rage and 

despair;'' ' V -' y 

One day the young fisheiman, Who him, 
told Simandra that Sialin yet from 

the sateUltes of iJeiui ha' the tirngled woods and 
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ikicXetB of the neighbourhood* Simaxidra at.< once sent 
. to hiih a d^ger covered with figures, which he knew the 
old man wouTd recogriise ; and overjoyed at the prospect 
Of seeing at least the parent of yolalaudai beoaiiie for 
a while fight*hearted and full of hone* The unfortunate 
man little guessed at the tiding which his father-in-law 
was to bring. 

TKe next night tKere was nearly a hurricano; thunder, 
lightning, rain, ard wind, with the iragiug thougli^ of 
! the helpless chief, combined to keep the Black Hunter 
in a state of frenzy. The rain beat heavily on the leaf- 
roofed hut, and the but flapped its wings, and gave forth 
its hideous cry. It was a liight for war, and pestilence, 
and slaughter; and wheh a rude knock came to the door, 
Simaudra staHed. His mind, disposed by suffering and 
the stonu to sinister thoughts, heralded a message of 
death. But the Ampinate recognised the voice of the son 
of Voulouniahour, and opeiied. 

He entered, followed by a trembling old man, in whose 
deefepit form the Black Hunter recognised with some 
difiicaity Stalin. He was haggard and pale, his eyes 
were red with weeping, and his whole mien showed terror, 
grief, and despair. The young man krtew that his altered 
fortunes had not caused this change ; for Sialiii was a 
mild and good old man, totally without ambition, and 
caring only for domestic joys. Simaudra shuddered, 
closed his eyes, and listened. The following are the exact 
words of Sialin as related by Si*nandra : — Sharpen the 
iron of thy zagaie, for vengeance is the only thought 
which can henceforth dwell in thy bosom, and give thee 
strength to live. I dwelt in retirement near Taniatava 
since I was expelled by rny perfidious comrade; a few 
attached friends came now and then to see me; they told 
mo of thy expedition to Yrondrou, but the joy it gave 
me was short. Jean, greedy of the Mulatto blood, soon 
found means to make it flow; thy relative, gained by his 
emissaries, sacrificed to his avarice his honOur and the 
reiiiembrance of thy bounty, and gave up thy family in 
exchange for sotne European j^oods. The victims, dragged 
to Tamatava, were joined with th^ faithful /aflerami- 
nians and to some W'afriors of Autsianee, made prisoners 
at Yrondrou, and the next day witnessed a scene of 
fearful horror. Jean took, the prisoners otit to the plain 
of Taniou, where was the tomb of his brother Fiche. 
The BotsirnsaracS did all they could to save my daughter; 
the whites, both English and French, offered sums 
of money to Jean if he would spare her: the tyrant was 
inflexible : he ordered his savage Mlangouraudes to strike 
thy babe : he was killed in his mother’s arias, she fall- 
ing a few minutes after. Fourteen more prisoners were 
massacred, amongst whom were thy most fuitlif'ul friends 
and adherents, before the eyes of Rene. I only knew of 
these awful events in the evening : had 1 before known 
of the massacre, I should have shared their fate; but 1 
went, dragging my aged limbs, aided by some friends, to 
give the victims burial. But no! the savage negroes 
guarded them : Jean gave them no grave but the vulture l 
They would not let mo go near: but niy tears moved oho 
negro : he went and cut off the hair of thy wife and child. 
1 bring it thee, that thou niayst feel thy revenge every 
hour. May this talisman preserve thee from the pitfalls 
6f the wicked,, my son, and give thee courage to live for 
^vepgel l-^feeble and useless old man, a stranger on 
earth where 1 was bont—^I shall die wandering and 
^ ^Iserkble ; for the blood of the aucieut Mulatto is 

A mouth this, a solitary hunter was often noticed 
in the ivoodt Tamatava* . Wearing a fantastic cos- 
tume, halfile.T«gehalf^Buixvpe^ the dread of the 

neiglibourhcMid.^^; : the guardBrnen of Jean who 

'.■^straggled fmm; were■fou;Wd^■«hpt'i'»/ head.' 

■ Jean 'beat the ■ w'p.pi||\4.:;dt of. the- 

Black Hunter .that': 

■ ;-«o ■pa© 'but ' :these':'s«f-' ' 

; : ibred fearfully even #hjjin in Jeah grew terrified, 

and aepmtly left Tainatnva for hit hpuhtij residence. ;;He 
; tpek;^Wii>h hiiu a portioti pf his nj^4^, and Ipcked biih- 

Su^eOTmdpd...^ 


front was towards ad open prairie or eEcaring, its back to 
a thick wood, whence the materials of construction had 
been taken. There was a : Ifirge garden both bimk and 
front, and in the latter Jeaii often walked, avoiding the 
former, as his quick eye saw that he might easily be shot 
from the upper branches pf the neighbouring trees. But 
neither near Tamatava nor Taniou was tale or tidings 
heard of the Black Hunt^ firoin the day that Jean leU 
the town for the country. 

This w&s durlhg the moonlight nights : but presently 
storrns came on; and then, one night about the middle 
hour, when all was still hi the house, a man stood on 
the edge of the ditch, which he sounded with a polo. 
Satisfied with this examination, he entered the water, 
alter hiding a gun in the grass. Once across the ditch, 
he stopped at the foot of the palisade, and laying his 
hand upon the poles, began to work. A long, thick, 
sharp knife was taken from his belt, with which he 
laboured at the thick beam for four long hours. But 
his patience was rewarded : just as the dawn began to 
break, he passed through the open palisade, rephicing it 
artistically, and then looked around him. Before him 
was the house, and he himself was in the garden. The 
gray light enabled him to discover a long ladder, used in 
mending the roof — an article of Reiid’s importation — and 
it would have rewarded any curious eye to observe the 
characteristics of the desperate man who thus crept into 
the still and sleeping house. He was tall, and of noble 
inieiij but his ragged hair and beard, floating on his bony 
shoulders, showed one either wild by nature or by circum- 
stances. A black Arab fiurn&me or cloak covered his form. 
Besides this, he wore nothing but a walstcloth, and on his 
back a whole buiullo of short lances for throwing. These, 
with his long knife, were all his arms. His mission was 
revenge ! 

Taking the ladder in his sinewy arms, ho placed it 
against the house, and climbed up. The ladder reached 
to the very sumxnit, and Simandra stood upon the flat 
roof. A trap-door was under his feet, and this he in- 
stantly raised : a stair appeared, descending into one of 
the garrets, and he went down. On one side was a door, 
on other a ladder, going to the lower rooms, 'J'he 
door was ajar, ami Simandra could see that it was full of 
lumber. Vr>iccs W€n*e at this instant heard below, and 
he entered the lumber-room, which was piled with goo<ls. 
As the persons wore probably coming thither, the illack 
Hunter glided into a narrow passage between several 
bales, where, placing his lances in a .dark corner, and 
preserving only his knife, he stood crouched and expec- 
tant. For an instant all was dark, and then light carno 
to his eyes and to his heart. A mat under her, and a 
mat over, luy Volalauda and his babe, calmly sleeping ! 

was thin, and pale, and worn; but it was she, alive, 
safe, and free from insult, for she was in hiding. 81nmn- 
dra wtis dizzy: he thought his senses had .deceived him. 
He crawled, suffocated with emotion, to her side; and there 
he vowed ox: the instant, if the gtal of his people enabled 
him to escape with his wife, to ' abandon all idea of re- 
venge.-., 

‘ Vola,’ said he in a whisper, 

She woke with a start, recognised him, and then Clash- 
ing within her very heart her emotions, she said not a 
word, but looked unutterable things in his eyes. 

*1 came to kill Aim,* whispered the Black Hunter, 

‘ and I find you alive.* 

^ Bom© good white .people paid large sums to the negroes 
to spare me. But four are in the secret, and they are 
absent. A klack girl, devoted and admirable creature, 
bri«^ me daily fijod/ ^ ’ 

* You were not hurt then)* 

.* .Neither I nor the child was toudied. We fell shriek- 
as if meHally wounded* Bene would . Jet none come 
near to bury us, and this kept up the deceit until night. 
:W«'then caihehe;^^ ■ ' ■ 

; But oh unhappy forgetfulness I 1 have left the lad - 
said in an agonised , voice* / We shall be 

■^I^pibyeiod/ ; ■ ■ : , ;■■■■; . ^ 

.HavQ.you'kUled Aiwir'.iwwd Y oWa^ 'anxwuslyv - 
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* Then think n^ jU^re of dbath. Let ua think of haptn- 
hess, ray husband: no more of glory, no more of poiirer, 
but of life, of joy. of our child.’ 

‘ I ftve now but for you,* replied the Black Hunter 
with terribly-represBed emotions, v"* 

* Hush — here is ChafFette ! Come hi, girl i nay, atari 
not ; it i» my husband I * 

* (Jirl,* said Siinandra rapidly, ^ is any one upl * 

‘ No one but Chaffette and Popo.* 

‘ Will you follow usi* asked tile Black Hunter. 

‘Everywhere,* 

‘ Go then at once : ascend the roof : look well around : 
descend the ladder, and in an instant Simaudra will i 
follow,* I 

All acted with rapidity and caution. The young chief 
raised the lamp that illumined the dark hole where had 
lain his wife; she took the child, and Chaffette bote a 
small bundle— all the ex -princess’s clothes. The women 
went out upon the roof; Siinandra watched them down 
the ladder; and then hurrying back, piled all the dry 
things he could find together, and fired them. With the 
rapidity of lightning he then flew to join the fugitives, 
doHCcmled the ladder, opened the palisade, swam the 
ditch with the child in his arras, followed by the women, 
ami as tlic fianies burst forth, reached the wood. This 
saved them. The ladder jind the opening in the jialisade 
were seen ten minutes after their flight; but Jean Boucher 
thought more of saving his goods than of revenge. 

Twelve months later, a Zafferaminian fugitive wander- 
ing in the mountains, and guided by a cohimn of smoke, 
reached a secluded valley which opened on a solitary 
lake. At the mouth of the valley were two huts and a 
small field, and on the lake a boat. In the hitot stood a 
tall, handsome, contented-looking young man, guiding 
the oanoo with a paddle cautiously (for it was full of 
lisli), and a hoy of eigliteen months rocked it by his gam- 
bols. A young woman with a newly -born infant, a 
negress, and an old man, stood on the shore awaiting the 
arrival of the canoe; ami then the young woman clapped 
her hands as the little fellow paddled through the shallow 
w'ater to her, and the old man smiled gravely, and the 
fisherman looked supremely happy. 

‘ Oh, my master,* said the Zafleraininian, falling at his 
! feet, ‘ have I found you I* 

Tim trai»quil group were a little alarmed at first; but 
Binuindra recognised a faithful servant and follower, wbo, 
sole remnant of the devoted hand which had proved true 
to hira,‘waB at once received into the family, and soon 
after took Chaffette for his wife. Simandra was happy: 
he knew nothing of war, of strife, or of revenge. Sialin, 
Volalauda, his children, were around him, ami he missed 
not his little court, never so true as the two followers who 
had joincfi his fortunes. Ho heard without a pang that 
Jean Ilentf was invested by Radama with the dignity of 
hereditary Prince of Tamatava, and commander of the 
Betanimenes; and infinitely preferred his peaceable and 
happy life, as the Black Iluntor of the mountain lake, 
to the cares and sufferings of that petty sovereignty, 
which, without the importance, had more than the con- 
tingent disadvantages, of a great one. 


THE HOtrSE-SPARliOW. 

PY IIUSTICUB. 

I LOVE the sparrow 1 He is entertaining in all his ways : 
he is fanny in lovGi in war, in nesting, in feeding, in 
roasting. The year before last I joined some of our 
wiseacres here in making voluminous computations 
about grains of wheat One niore sagAoious than the 
rest counted twenty fseveu g^^ of wheat out of the 

crop of a sparrow he ahot bn the 31st of August, It 
was a late yeiir, and plenty of wheat was still but; We 
agreed to allow the little gorknandiser to liate swallowed 
a grain a minute, and then, with the assistance of a 
jwwter pint, ‘ Cocker’s Arithtnetic,* and bur slates, *w€ 
made otti bow many minutes go a year, and how 
many grains of wheat to a a 
Hguarter, and so forth ; and ffnallyi ive l^d great 
hlebty how many quarters, pi^s» 


of wheat every sparrow ate every year. I was for ' 
making an aliowance for nights, and gained my point 
too, although a plethoric farmer, who was regarded as 
a kind of oracle, objected that ho * was up early and 
late, and always saw the vermin at work.* I tried an- 
other amendment, on the ground that ripe wheat vras 
not so plentiful all the year as on ^he 3 1st of August in 
a l|te harvest i but I lost this amendment on the ground 
th&t, * when the wheat was not to l>9 got in the fields, it 
was to be had from the ricks.* The upshot was, that I 
joined the i^n-holy alliance against the sparrows, and 
have repented it ever since. I look on that act as one 
of unmitigated folly. 

The weapon to be used was poison, and mtx voinica 
was the drug most strongly recommended. It went 
sorely against tlie grain with me ; but 1 steeped some 
wheat in the prescribed poison, and strewed it along the 
top of a brick w'all that divided the poultry-yanl from 
the garden, the very place where I had before, and have 
since, given the sparrows many a wholesome! meal. 
They soon came, and i)ccked away in perfect confidence ; 
but 1 saw them, one aft^u another, fall giddy, and stag- 
ger off the wall. I watched them crawl away under 
the laurustiimses to die. It was very sickening, hut I 
strewed more wheat, and killed more victims. At last 
the survivors profited by the warning, and left the 
wheat untouched. In the spray of a pink liawthorn 
would they sit, look on the plump corn with distrustful 
eyes, and chirp out ‘ Pliysic ! physic ! ’ whenever they 
saw me pass. At last they deserted tlio wall and house 
altogether, and confined their attention to a patch of 
marrowfat peas that I was saving for seed. In vain I' 
mounted scarecrows of the most frightful kind, in vain 
1 set a boy to make the most hideous noises ; I lost the 
seed-peas entirely ; I could not save a doiteu pods. De- 
termined on an armistice with my feathered thieves, I 
set a lad to brush away the poisoned wheat, and strew 
the wall with bread-crumbs. The boy obeyed: he 
brushed the wheat into the poultry-yard ; my bantams 
and Java.s pecked it up, and died : I lost every one. Bo 
ended my first and last crusade against the sparrows. 

The loves of the sparrow are very funny, and the 
complacency with which the hen receives tlie oft-rc- 
pcated attentions of the cock most edifying. But lie is 
greater in war than in love. It is delightful to behold 
a regular fight, or, as we call it, an ‘Irish row * among 
the sparrows. I have often seen a dozen or more sweep 
through the air, and dive pell-mell into the very heart 
of a tortured lime-tree before my window, all chattering 
at the top of their voices, and none listening ; driving 
one another through the twigs and leaves ; pecking riglit 
and left ; or, as it might be described, each running a 
muck at all the rest. And lo ! after the fight has raged 
with indescribable fury some forty seconds, and seems 
at its very zenith, and threatens slaughter to all epn- 
rierned, it ceases as suddenly as it began, and each 
bird goes about his business as methodically and quietly 
as if nothing had happened out of the common way. 

The nesting of the sparrow is subject to that variety 
which our schoolboy copies assure lis is charming. The 
usual nesting-place is a hole in the roof of a house, barn, 
stable, or rick, the entrance generally just under the 
eaves ; but the mud-nests of tl^ hoiise-marteu, and the 
deep holes of the sand^marten, are very commonly used 
for the purpose, The lawful occupants of these domi- 
ciles are too weak to contest the matter, and obey the 
notice to quit with tt remarkably good grace. But 
there is a piece of audacity and impertinence the spi^- 
row is soioetimeB guilty ^ that is of a very difibrent 
character ; he ventures to appropriate a part hf iti© 
rook’s, or even heron’s nest to binaSi^f; and 
scarcely a rookery or heronry in 
its colony of sparrows, and many of theito hnve a settle- 
ment of starlings also. The tonk’s neiit ' h 
stahtial, and forips a eaplhd the 

weathei’i The using 

his asm : tile 
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Itfeka are the ifook’s property, the straw and'^ feathers 
hie own ; atld lierc, without abating an iota of his usual 
nohty and pert familiarity, he rears his young iu a;jiike 
c^tempt of liis bi&tters. Sometimes, however, this 
familiarity has been varried too far. 1 have more than 
Qtrce seen the intruder foKibly ejected, his buildiug- 
mateiials cast l(K>$efOn the windi and his Cidlow young 
hurled headlong to the ground* Sometimes rooks, s<^r- 
lings, and sparrows are joint tenants, but not tenants in 
common of one domicile. 1 once observed, by the aid 
of a pooket-glass, that a pair of sparrows had taken 
possession of the cellar of one of these bulky dwelling- 
jdaces *, thre^ starlings were feeding their young on the 
ground-floor, ' and two aristocratic rooks occupied the 
<!ra wing-room flat. I know not what part each family 
had contributed to tlie edifice j but the loose straws and 
feathers at bottom showed the sparrows had done their 
share. However, tlie oddest freak of tlie sparrow in the 
architectural line i|u when he determines to be serious, 
and to build, like mher birds, a ship-Shape nest of his 
own in a tree. He collects about half a bushel of hay, 
straw; feathers, leaves, and sticks, and with these mate- 
rials makes a huge, unsightly nest among the branches 
of a tree close to your house. The detiign of this nest— 
I wont say is oval like the long- pod’s ; and, like 

tholdng-pod also, he goes in by a hole in the side; but 
in elegance and neatness no two nests can form a greater 
contrast. Whenever one pair of sparrows take to this 
seeniingiy-natural kind of building, others are sure to 
follow the example; and a solitary sparrow’s nest is as 
uncommon as a solitary rook’s; so that, where the fancy 
takes, we have sparroweriea as well as rookeries. I 
know of an establishment of this kind where there are 
nearly fifty nests, or fractions of nests ; the fractions 
resulting from the spirit of persecution which pursues 
the sparrow with such dogged pertinatuty. When these 
nests are left alone, they serve for breeding-places in 
summer, and for roosting-places in winter. 

la autumn the sparrow has a way of roosting pecu- 
liar to himself-^ vociferous and pi ultitudinous. J ust as 
the leaves begin to foil, the sparrows begin to hold 
their ‘evenings at home;' and strange evenlng;8 they 
are ; such chattering and chirping ; such hopping tip 
and down; such changing of places; such bickering 
and squabbling ; such fldgetting and wrigglliig; the 
row often lasting more than an hour, and only ceasing 
when they have chattered themselves to sleep ! 

Now we come to the sparrow’s eating, or I will say 
liiing; for I believe a good deal of biting on some occa- 
sions goes to a very , little eating. Iu the spring the 
sparrow has a most mischievous propensity for biting: 
scarcely anything fresh out of the ground seems to 
come amiss to him. The gay flower of the crocus is 
often plucked off by the sparrow, and its flaming i^etals 
scattered on the ground. Peas, sweet and green, di- 
rectly they show above the surface, are first nipped off, 
and then drawn up carefully, rimt and all, and laid on 
the surface. Radishes share the same fate. Even grass 
SpwU for a lawn is lugged up, and its root exposed to 
the influence of sun and wind. Rlower-seeds of several 
kinds are served in the same way. The object of all this 
Iflting and filing up is not manifest. Perhaps the sen- 
sation to their beaks, just as brats and 

piipii^eflbd^ight in using their teeth. Then the sparrows 
nave buds off the 

curraht-bu|»;hes aud plum-tree^ in the same way 
that tiiebullflubibiseryet^^ Now 

there are some wbuld-be benevqlent i^ople who pretend 
that the bud*j|>i^i|j| bitds^ are 

■ ■ biighfed, tiliis' 1s'nbt-;so, ' 

T h'ave;io0ked'''at''h#d|^\<^^:tlv^':)^ked-^^ 

. they ■genet^iy'iii^''i6/ W . Thav©': always; 

feund so gtm 

for thls-bud-plckif^vln .thev-builflucfii 
t^^ 1 have ''often .'kna#n""mor!e 
:fMjptoSdes.timyed^ .by;..it. ..;N6w-..tbis’-'ia'' all ■v^- 

^■^^ietous, ■ caU-iit 'wh;a!b>ybiii' ' 


please. But this bud-ptcking just precedes the breeds 
ing-seasoh, and this picking up of growing seeds is in 
the breeding-season ; and as %;.iet off, we, must recollect 
that at this very season the deeds of the sparrow 
far i«iore than compensate for his evil deeds ; for he is 
a most inveterate foe to all manner of grubs and cater- 
pillars, gray and green. In fact, as to cblouri he is 
most impartial ; but not so as to skin, giving a great 
preference to the smooth over the hairy. 

Those who have not closely watched the proceedings 
of birds can have but little idea of the eating powers of 
that section of the ornithic community commonly called 
the ‘callow young.* 1 wish some gifted disciple of 
Cocker would turn his arithmetical powers to account 
in favour of the sparrow, by reducing the caterpillars 
required by a single pair of sparrows to supply the 
callow young of a single season, into pecks, bushels, 
quarters, and so forth; and I verily believe’ tlic ‘sum- 
tottle of the whole,’ as the honourable member for 
Middlesex beautifully explains it, would astonish the 
most enthusiastic member of a sparrow - killing club. 
After the juveniles are fledged, and forsaking the pa- 
ternal roof or rick, as the case may be, have essayed 
their first powers of flight, and been coaxed by parental 
aifeetton from gutter to gutter, from tree to tree, it is 
very pleasant to observe the care of the motlier, and 
to watch the young one, almost a man in size, though 
a very baby in helplessness, approach her with shiver- 
ing wings, and receive the writhing caterpillar, or, 
haply, moistened bread-crumb from her beak. 

After this, old and young together are off to the 
wheat-fielA and the pca-field, and plague the farmer — 
there is no doubt about that; and rob him too — there is 
no doubt about that either: and so, forgetful of the 
caterpillars eaten in the spring, without a particle of 
gratitude for past services, and smarting under present 
losses, the sufferer girds on the weapons of destruction, 
and forms offensive alliances against the whole race. 
Short-sighted man ! — he has previously destroyed the 
friend who would have protected his wheat and his 
peas — a friend seemingly destined for the very oflice of 
tending the crops before they are harvested — 1 mean 
the wincfliovcr. 

As if especially to protect the ripening wheat from 
the pilferings of the sparrow, a bird, beautiftil in plum- 
age, but the sparrow’s ehiefest dread, is appointed to 
take his station on winnowing pinions above the field. 
From time to time this winged inouser— -for it is mice, 
and not sparrows, that she is seeking— moves her sta- 
tion fifty or a hundred yards, then again she resumes 
her stationary position, fanning the summer air as be- 
fore. Anon slm stoops: perchance a mouse has ven- 
tured from a heap of stones collected by the hedgerow j 
how graceful her sweep, and with what grace she rises 
again to hover, having missed her prey. 

Wha^ with the windhover by day, and the screech- 
owl % night, the rats and mice must have a poor 
time of it. The tyrants relieve eacli other at sun rise 
and sundown ; and by Hie perpetual presence of the 
windhover, the poor sparrow is deprived of even that 
slender pittance which he might fairly claim in com- 
pensation for grubs devoured in the spring, He dare 
not face the active windhover. Whilst slie is in the air, 
he leaves the droopinj^ ears untouched, If man were to 
direct his best attention to the construction of a scare- 
crow to save his ripening corn from the feathered 
thieves, pekpetuaBy looking out for an opportunity of 
steaUng it lyitli impunity,; he could not devise one so 
dR^ipnt as the hovering wlndiioye^. Why it this ? 
Bf^use nature has implanted in the bosoms of little 
bij^ :1m of aii jihanher of hawks; 

whereas the fear of tending-boys, with tlieit execrable 
cow^'horus; and more execrable shouting ; Of old hats 
mi huOd^^ of rags; of Xag^d fkidW and dOg*sklns 
stuffed out with straw ; of cats dohgated into : the simi- 
Utuifo Of juvenile crocodiles, k hot e hethrail, not an 
:ihh:hi[«hi<i6d'\;.fear.':.' ';A'; .i^arbk .ine^.^kkder 'Over' . tflese 
|dt%Aem<mstrati9ns miiy view tliem 
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j .askance, and at a dUtance, for a few days; but he 
aoon gets accustomed to them; his logical pate rapidly 
dcd(k^ that they are mere bugbears, and then he re- 
solutely refuses to be frightened at them* I once knew 
a pair of sparrows build in an old hat tliat was lituck 
i up in a garden to protect three rowaof peas from their 
depredations. It is a curious fact that aiiimds have no 
instinctive fear of man or his contraptions : they learn 
by sad experience to dread the gun, but that dread Is 
not innate. : 

The windhover - hawks do this good office for the 
farmer without entertaining any evil design on the 
sparrows. They are perfectly content with mousing, 
and now and then gobbling, like fern-owls, a few cock- 
chafers and door-beetles ; but such is the natural dread 
of the sparrow for the hawk, that he will never enter a 
field while tiie windhover is suspended over it | 

How do our farmers repay this good service ? Of 
course tliey welcome and protect the windhover; of 
course they encourage these admirable mousers; of 
course they forbid their people to offer them the slightest 
molestation! No such tiling: they follow the wind- 
hover with unrelenting hostility ; they trap him, they 
shoot him, they crucify him on their barns ; and they 
serve their next, best friend, the screech-owl. the same. 
They expend their money and their time in the most 
inveterate persecution of those creatures which an all- 
wise rrovidence has given them as protectors of their 
property. There is an infatuation about this that we 
cannot comprehend. Argument is lort upon them. 
'J'imes and often have I tried to convince the farmers of 
their folly, calmly and quietly ; all to no purpose. There 
is, however, a little secret that must out ; nearly all 
our farmers are sportsmen also, unqualified, uncertifi- 
ciited certainly, but sportsmen nevertheless. They com- 
monly keep greyhounds, setters, and pointers, and enter 
them as slieep-dogs. Well, when 1 have contested the 
point about the kestrel, I have oft(m been told in reply, 
‘They play such havoc among the birds.’ Now the 
kestrel never by any chance touches a partridge — I 
need scarcely say that the term ‘birds’ refers exclu- 
I sively to partridges — but this is of no moment. As 
I with hedgehogs sucking cows, tradition declares it, and 
tradition is paramount, so reason is out of the question. 
1 M’ould enact a law which should inflict summary 
punislinient on the offender. Every farmer by whose 
hand or by whose order a windliovey or a screech-owl 
was killed and crucified, should be nailed by the ear 
to the same barn, and there remain during the space of 
six hours. It would do him no deadly injury ; and spend- 
ing a few hours in such a position might possibly in- 
duce that right-thinking for which it would give him 
such ample leisure. 

TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

TtlONfDniEM REVISITED— JOURNEY TO SUNDSVALL. 

It was pleasant to awake next morning in Madame 
S>'low*s clean, cheerful Hdtel Bellevue, and look out 
upon the broad, sunny street of Trondhiem, where a 
fountain, playing into a public tank, broke the silence 
With a welcome monotony. It was now necessary to 
prepare for a long I designed to cross 

tlie country to Sunisvall on the Gulf of Bothnia, for 
which no: guide-book allows less than six days. Quist 
was therefore instructed to get the cairiage and harness 
inspected, and put in fhll repair. McanwhUe I contem- 
plated spending a eouple of day s in the city before start- 
ing, having particulairly in view a visit to the cathedral ; 
an object never omitted by the stranger in Trondhiem. 

The weatlier bad once more become, warm, and blue 
skies rol^ over the green fiorA . Thero: was some life 
in the iuh, well aeigl^ Hdtel 

d’Angleterre [by tlm by. it is the hotel 

system making its way into Norway 


appellatives]. The bustle seemed to be niainly caused 
by English tourists and salmon -fishers, some of the 
latter on their way to the Numsen, for which, I suppose, 
the season was not yet too far advanced. It is evidently 
thought a great thing for a hotel iu this part of the 
world to have an Englishman or tjfvo about it ^^n old 
Bo^sikop boatman suggested the probable reason in his 
somewhat enthusiastic exclamatioif to me one day— 

‘ Anglishmen the best men ’ — in which respect the best 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. Seriously, however, 

I everywhere throughout Sweden and Norway found 
the English name held in respect. The scoundrelly and 
vulgar English, who introduce a doubt on the subject 
in "the more frequented parts of the continent, have not 
yet been tempted into the north. Respectable men 
alone appearing there with the English name, it is quite 
what might be expected that t^ appellation is an 
object of osteem. 

One experience of the morning, though of a trivial 
nature, seems worthy of notice. Quist had found a 
letter or two, and five English newspapers, lying for me 
at the post-office, and he brought me intelligence that 
the charge for them was two specie dollars and ninety 
skillings, being very nearly thirteen sliilUngs of English j 
money. On inquiry, it appeared that for the letters, | 
which were not foreign, the charge was only ten skil- ■ 
lings. All except this trifle was on account of the five 
newspapers, being somewhat more than half-a-crown a 
piece, besides twopence, wliich I afterwards learned had 
been paid on each when they were posted at Edinburgh. 
In my thirst for intelligence from home, I yielded to 
this enormous charge ; and perhaps there might have 
been dearer luxuries ; for in my subsequent journey, 
stinting myself to one paper per diem, 1 found it the 
greatest treat imaginable in the circumstances. But 
certainly there can be no justification of a system which 
puts a prohibition price upon this kind of communica- 
tion. The Norwegians have lately obtained a cheap 
internal postage, ordiiiary letters being charged only 
about fourpence when the distance is within a certain 
limit by no means narrow. I was surprised, however, 
to find that letters cannot be sent after a traveller 
from Norway into Sweden without the postage being 
paid in the Norwegian office. For two countries so 
intimately connected, this is a discreditable state of 
things. I could not help suspecting that it must he 
owing in some measure to that mifurtunate jealousy 
which, with or without just cause, exists on the part of 
Norway towards Sweden. 

Ttie cathedral is a massive old structure, in various 
styles, and partly ruinous, yet all in fine order as far 
as mere care-taking and cleanliness are concerned. It 
struck me as something finer and more interesting than 
tourists and guide-books usually allow, The choir and 
nave are entire, and fitted up as a Lutheran place of 
worship. They exhibit a curious combinatioh of Nor- 
man and early Gothic architecture, and the light struc- 
ture of arcades above arcades at the altar seemed to liic 
a beautiful thing, though the casts of Thorwalden’s 
Christ and Twelve Apostlhs placed l>elow were perliaps 
a little iucongruous in such a situation. 1 believe that 
a study of the stylea of architecture combined in ihit 
church, and the many curious ornaments atoaUered oyer 
its walls, would amply repay trouble of, 
tour and tlie to an h 

One is surprised to tliink of Nocimy 
century produmng a fane of 
beaulyi; ■ f; ■' ; ■■ ■ ' 



^ of conTertation.'^ A lew 

yeai^ B^ Wlied a member of a parter*brewing firip in 
K chanced to be at their houee on a 8almon;;:l^‘ 

; Jng to the amount of the revenue of Norway was 
hiention^^nainely, L.S0O,00O, With this sum, it was 
tj|»ted| the government supported its ^my of 1$,000 
troops; its navy, composed of a few war- vessels |nd 
steamers ; and the c^tpenses of the government itself, and 
those of its customhouse, judicial establishment, Ac. 

* Well,' said the English stranger, * it is so curious a 
circumstance, that 1 cannot forbear to mention it, that 
our firm pays more towards the British revenue than the 
total amount of yours I ' If Norway considers this any 
cause of disgrace, she may he consoled in reflecting that 
her governmental expenses are on the increase. The 
estimate for tlie ensuing year is X.543, 140. For an 
army and navy of sj|ph amount, the charge of L.225,500 
seems moderate ; aiid probably the most zealous of our 
financial reformers and advocates of peace would regard 
this as no extravagant sum for a nation of 1,500,000 to 
spend in defending a country extending over fourteen 
degrees of latitude. Tim Swedes, however, remark with 
some little asperity that while Norway is so suspicious 
and cantankerous towards Sweden, it is content to take 
advantage of the indirect benefits of the Swedish court 
and the Swedish military force, without any return but 
that of hard words and sulky looks. How matters ex- 
actly stand in this respect 1 do not know j but if I were 
a Norwegian, and saw Sweden willing to keep up more 
troops than there is any occasion for, 1 should certainly 
protest against being held in anyway responsible either 
in money or in gratitude. 

I here made the last of my observations on aneieiit 
sea-levels. As already mentioned, the rocky hill-face 
overlooking I'rondhiem on the west exhibits a dark 
band running across it horizontally. This, on ascend- 
ing to it, proves to bo a deep cut in the cliff, leaving 
a level ledge, along which you may walk at ease fora 
mile witlj scarcely any obstruction, and which, very 
little labour would convert into a good carri:LgB-way, 
though oU the rest of the liill-facc is to a high degree 
irregular. Over it rises a steep cliff from twenty to 
forty feet high. In short, it is a terrace of erosion— that 
is, an ancient shore of the sea, exactly like those in Fin- 
mark, and not less resembling the beaches on a rocky 
coast of the present day. This terrace proved, on an 
exact measurement by levelling, to be 522 feet above 
the present level of the sea. A detached mass of the 
hill near a place called Vollamshaugen presents a curi- 
ous appearance. Its green sides terminate abruptly in 
a sharply-defined ledge of rock, perfectly flat all round, 
and oiit of this starts up a short column of bare rock, 
with a flat top scarc^ large enough to be the basis oX 
a good-sized house. This isolated ledge is at the same 
level with that already described* and, like it, is a ter- 
race of erosion-^the shore of Wliat had once been a little 
island. It is altogether a most eloquent and unequi- 
of the ancient history of this part of the 
wdrldi fepm the remarkahTyrisblated fo?rm of the rocky 
Buminit, it had been early laid hold of as a defensible 
IKxsiiiOtiy aiid it yet bears the name of Sverrosborg, from 
a castle biiiit Uipqii it by a Norwe|i;ian king of the twelfth 
century. -; 

The valley df thS ISlid,; for several miles backward, 
presents terraOi^ dfMhyey afittVium at lower levels, ^ 
aU of them indicaUtoii df louses to the proc^ 
sea and land were ^rtod down to; tho present point 
: ...fheaditoebt torminar. 

tlpn of my former purhe^ to ^ presento Simi- 

: tor objects, and in addition, a very : terrace^ of a 

hharacterv fiwr fully twenty mikl : 

.■■.J^aiSd^kppatohtiy at ■ihout' the level^M thii tertoce"^: 
more ■ particular ‘ktobuut'of 

would hot be appropriate here. For this f refer to the 
work quoted below,* 

The road to BundsvaU; though apparently a cfprdlnal 
line of communication, has not been fully formed as a 
carrtoge-road for much more than twenty years. Mr and 
Mrs James Dickson of Optfenburg were the first to travel 
by it in k wheeled vehtolc. It is still little used, and 
therefore is not well furmshed with 

good-fortune, there were three youi^ fellow-country men 
in the Hotel Bellevue, v^ho had resolved to travel by 
this route, starting on the same day with myself. Wc 
soon came to an agreement to keep together for the 
soke of company, and for a saving in the expense of 
ibrebttd notices. To speak of them more particularly, 
they were only fellyow-countrymen in a general sense, 
being in reality the sons of an eminent member of the 
Irish bar. They had made a tour of Western Norway 
in an open drosky, without any servant, and with mi- 
nimised baggage, and now they proposed seeing a littlu 
of Sweden. It was lucky for us both that we should 
have been able to associate in this manner ; for six days 
of solitary travelling, through an almost uninhabited 
country, must otherwise have proved somewhat more 
trisie than it did. 

At Trondhiem I purchased a respectable book, by a 
writer named Tvethe, containing the statistics of Nor- 
way. One set of facts presented in it seems suflicient 
to illustrate the movement of the country in a career of 
prosperity, and to speak favourably also of its moral 
progress. Thp. amount of coffee imported in 1819 was 
only 973,370, and of sugar 904,002 pounds; they were, 
in 1846, respectively, 6,737,647, and’ 7,082,098 pounds. 
The consumption of tobacco lias advanced in the same 
time from 1,712,899 to 2,34,%133 imunds. Considering 
that the use of coffee represents rational and virtuous 
life, while tobacco represents a vice, or, at the best, a low' 
taste, these numbers ought to give comfort to the Nor- 
wegian moralist. In ForseU's * Statistics of Sweden.’ it 

Is noted that the coffee imported in 1842 was 6,227,012, 
and the tobacco 3,648,610 pounds (exclusive of a quan- 
tity of this article re-exported). If my view of the 
comparative use of coffee and tobacco be a right one, 
Norway will stand morally above Sweden, for the pro- 
portion of coffee which it uses is much greater. Tea, I | 
may remark, is little used in Norway in comfiarison with j 
coffee. They make it weak, and call it, with equal ap- j 
propriateness and modesty, Yai-oand"— that is, tea-w'ater. 1 
The use of coffee, however, is one of tlie conspicuous ! 
features of life in this country. 

We left Trondhiem in the morning of the 24th of 
August, on our way to Sundsvall. Had the day not 
unfortunately been rainy, we should have better enjoyed 
the many fine views which the road presents, as it 
winds northwards along the edast Nevertheless, the j 
caltn sheets of land-lockkd water which we passed were j 
generally very beautiful : one called Thete Fiord, in par- 
ticular, impressed us much. It is a district of micaceous 
slate, and many of the rocks, especially near the sea, 
are rounded, iHilished, and scratched. In the evening 
we came to Levunger, the most northerly town in Nor- i 
. way, excepting Trpmsbe and Hammerfest, and the seat i 
of a remarkable tratoc between the rude people of the 
north and the merchants of the south, as well as with 
the nonherii Swedes. It is a neat, clean-looking place, 
at the head of a flQtd} with a good deal of smiling couii- 
1 try round about it Qur rest for the night was ati a 
homely station called Thynaes, *a few miles fmrther 
but we regretted not stopping at Levanger, where wb 
should uoqitostiouably have had better accotomodatibn. 
Tb^s not so plentiful in this part of the ^orlj as 

toSdtoit of a traveller despising the advantagos fpeh 
.they: present'" ■ ■ 

Next morning we were once more upon the road at 
an narly houti and now the weather v 

i gto : jtotoofaV Bdiu. New PhilbBdpbltol Joitrual^ Jan. 

read tojfore t|to npysl itoctety of Fdia- 


■ ■ ■ ■ I." . ' 


improved, since we had to cross to-^day over the moim- 
* tain range which divides Norway from Sweden. Tra- 
versing some high ground^ we spasdily came into the 
valley of the Voer (Voerdal), of which Mr Laing gives 
80 pleasant an account, as a district of .t^iylng^ar^s 
placed almost uh the Outskirts of civiliBatibn. It ^i^^d* 
to my fellow-travellers and myself a flae^ ppeb, green 
valley j hut we should not have tliought of ttraising it 
highly. I felt interested in a largo district Of alluvium 
near the etiibouehure of the river, which is in the course 
of being converted from a marshy into a wooded and 
arable (joiuitry. After leaving it* wo come to the more 
ancient alluvial formations, which are found, near the 
openings of all valleys : objects originally prmsely simi- 
lar to the tiat just described, hut which, being after- 
wards deserted by the sea, and pi^rtiully cut down and 
carried olT. have at length assumed their present ap- 
pearance of a range of sandy and clayey terraces. These 
form a bright green region, where much grass Seems to 
be realised by the farmers. 

While walking by myself along one of the deep gra- 
velly roads by which the terraces are ascended (the 
carriages having gone on before), 1 met a picturesque 
travelling party, consisting of a young native gentle- 
man on liorseback, two or three baggage-horses, a few^ 
dogs, and a group of attendants, with guns and other 
weapons for 8[)0rt. The cavalcade moved slowly, on 
account of those who walked. The principal figure 
looked a good deal like an English gentleman in his 
Bj)orting dross ; but I was told he was a wealthy Swede 
on his w'ay to some sporting quarters in Norway. l)eing 
under the impression that he was a countryman of my 
own, I was careful to make no advances to him, not- 
withstanding our meeting in so remote a solitude* Had 
1 known that he was a Swede, I might have attempted 
H brief conversation. We passed eat:h other with a 
courteous salute, and I could not help turning about and 
contempiating the party as long as it remained in sight. 
Such, 1 refiected, must liave been the manner of travel- 
ling of a Scottish chieftain or laird in the sixteenth 
century. It was a glimpse of the old primitive life of 
our own country, seen by reflection in the present life 
of one soniewbal behind it in the march of civilisation. 

The road, by and by, leaves the Voerdal, and passes 
into a lateral, rocky valley, wdilch it pursues by steep 
inclinations till we cross over the summit-level of the 
country. Eopulatioh and cultivation now give place to 
thin pine-forests, spread over great rocky slopes, amidst 
which there are no human habitations besides the lonely 
intis where wc stop to change horses. My attention 
was here attracted by the extraordinary condition of 
the Woods. In sylvan scenery, heretofore, I had always 
Seen the utmost care taken of the timber, as a valuable 
kinil of profierty. Uere was a totally dilferent state of 
things. Everywhere were seen prostrate trees, rotting 
away, and old trees still erect, but falling into ruin. 
Noble pines, of seventy feet high, and as straight as an 
arrow, had in manifold instances been rudely cut down 
at about four feet aboye the ground ; their want of 
: market value making it of no importance to cut low 
or to cut neapy. There trunks were usually hair- 
burned, implying that the sole aim of the country- 
people was to get quit of them as an encumbrance to 
the ground. Xt was distressing to see such flue natural 
objects, and so iul^iusically yalttable a commodity, 
treated in this iguOtninious manner ; blit it was simply 
a:|r6sult of there being no population at hand to use 
timber, and no means of Carrying it oconomically 
to any market, ^ ^ * 

The lastitation bn the Norweg^^^ side is a lonely one 
Kohgstuen, wltere, I was told, the innkee^r re- 
quires some extraordinary privileges to induce nitn to 
keep an open door for travellers and baiting for their 
horses. Even here, however, though it is probably 
1800 feet above the sea, I founb the family engaged in 
cutting reme due natural gras^ Hitherto rooks 

within sight of the road had ippeatii^ t^^ if 
^cinpt from the ancient glacial loreess but now, when ' 


I the vajlcy becomes more contracted, they h^in to 
exhibit the usual polishing and furrowing, the line of 
marking being coincident with that of the valley, which 
ia east and west As we approach: the plateau of the 
range, the ground becomes clear of wood, and expands 
into great slopes, all perfectly smootheil, with a few 
angular blocks scattered over them. The high valley 
tl^ough which the road is carried across tliC suAmit is 
curiously seamed w'ith narrow luagitudinal cuts, and 
near one of these I observed an unusually fine example 
of the remntopfes^ or giants’ tubs, the general character 
of which has been already described. The rocks are 
here of chlorite schist, in nearly vertical strata. Now' 
the remarkable feature of this district, which is said to 
be 2000 feet above the sea, is, that it is all smoothed 
and furrowed with the finest possUilc superficial polish, 
but not in the line of the general valley and its longi- 
tudinal hollows, but obliquely across that line, or nearly 
north-east and south-west. The agent, which had been 
constrained to go in the direction df the valley, east and 
west, had in this opener space been free to proceed in 
the line of its own proper impulse; it had also been of 
so massive a cliaraetor, as to overcome all constrairit 
from the hollows above-mentioned. I looked round with 
wonder upon the hieroglyphics in which nature had 
here painted a part of her own history, and seeing a 
small piece of the surface lying loose, picked it up, a>^d 
brought it away with me, as a memorial of one of the 
most extraordinary scenes 1 had ever beheld. This 
fragment, thoiigli little bigger than the crown of a hat, 
is amply suflicient to testify that the cutting of the 
surface lias gone sheer through the stratification, ami is 
perfectly independent of cleavage and all other acces- 
sory circumstances, to which it has been sometimes 
attributed on supposition by those who, merely from 
having never seen it, are disposed to bo incredulous as 
to the actual cause. 

The descent on the Swedish side is comparatively 
gentle, and the traveller soon finds himself passing over 
ground of a totally diflerent character from the western 
vallej'S. lie quickly perceives that an abundance of 
detritiil matter covers the surface. It spreads iu sandy 
plains interspersed with peat- bogs. Water-laid gravel, 
which cannot bo believed to have been anything but 
die work of the sea, appears scarcely 200 feet below the 
summit -level. At Skalstuen, the first station on the 
Swedish side, one of the sandy plains terminates in a 
sort of tongue or projecting ridge — a new and striking 
obj(?ct in the configuration of the ground. It is the first 
of the celebrated o.sar of Sweden, of which I shall after- 
wards have occasion to speak more particularly, lu 
the drive from tliis station to the next, Skaljeriistugan, 
there are man}' more specimens, generally appearing as 
appendages of sandy or gravelly terraces. Judging 
from what 1 saw to-day, 1 would have supposed them 
to be relics of alluvial sheets, taking this peculiar 
ridgy shape from some circumstances attending the 
withdrawal of the sea. They contain many rounded 
stones, which have come from a distance— -granite, 
gneiss, &c. — besides many of the schistous rocks of the 
district; also many blocks of all these rocks scattered 
over and imbedded in tlunh. 

At Skalstuen, while waiting for some Swedish money 
in exchange for our remaining stocks of Norwegian coin, 
a native sportsman, whs) seemed tenil>orarily settled 
thereroame up and addressed me in Ereoch. Finding 
me re be an English stranger, be entered into a disser* 
tation on the game of the district, which, from his re* 
portj did not appear to be very attractivcv Xle Ihew 
ofiTered for my inspection a musket with a; 
arrahgexnent for loading, whicdi, he 
pride, liad been invented a 0^ i 

.and’ was’ now’ ’adopted :genera^i^.' ; ' 
nt.'the’"end’,0f .the. stpek - 

’.the charge''laid,intQ' it, .after; 

md fastened...’: It "wak: of 
^fbedihg-.;hU. : 



up :th« aperture. If tUe 3wede entertained shrinks from the struggle, and tlie feur station-keepers , 
any lU^ticm of asttfflishlng nn Ei)g^ exhi- require particular temmtbns to Induoe tht^m to keep 

bi&»a of the inventive powers of his country, he was houses fur the ^neflt of trayehors. The greateir, part 
; destined to a mortifying disappointuient ; for haying of the present day> joUrn^ was through a district still 
; loaded the piece, and levelled it at an object oh an too i(4io$pitable to aUow of^any but tlie scantiest popu- 
1 opposite barn, he drew a> faithless trigger. * Diable t* lation. The general slope is gentle, but it is composed 
1 A ne^ percussion -csp was quickly applied, and the of broad terraces of dctrital matter, the fore-edges of 
piece once more levelled. Still a mere flash. ‘ Sacr^ 1 * which are perfectly wOU defined, so that it is only at 
With some excitcifient, rny friend put in an entirely certain intervals any observabte 4#fient is made. The 
new charge, and tlien<— fiaslied once more. If ho had general corapositiou of the detritgl matter in these 
gone on thus much longer with his * inefibctual fires,’ terraces is that confused mixture of angular or unworn 
1 suppose I should have heard him go through the stones of various character, with clay and sand, which a 
whole decalogue of Swedish execrations — from * thou- student of glaciers recognises as identical with tlieir 
sand devils’ to *ten thousand devils/ and so on to products, the well-known 7»o?‘ames. From the terraces, 

* ten thousand millions of husheU of devils,* which I however, there branch out long ridges (d.vm'), in which 
understand is the last expression of human ire and the stones are waterworn and the sand is water-laid, 
mortification ; put my good-nature Could no longer for- Low hills of rounded rock are seen at a distance on 
bear coming to his rescue, with some reference to the either hand, betokening that the whole of the solid 
dampness of the day, and its effect upon gunpowder, fabric of the country has been at one time under 
together with an expression of interest in the ingenuity ice. It becomes evident that the country has in the 
of the invention : so matters came smoothly ofi‘ after first place been subjected to the grinding action of vast 
all ; and, my money -account being now adjusted, and glaciers passing across it from the north-east, and 
fresh horses ready to start, 1 bade him a courteous leaving it almost wholly overspread with the rubbish 
adieu. arising from that action. It is equally clear that this 

We paused for the night at Skaljernstugan, being rubbish has afterwards been under the sea, which, dc- 
tho second station within the Swedish frontier, and tachiug certain portions, has worked, the stones inU) 
comparatively a poor one. Having come on in ad- round forms, separated the sand and clay, and left the 
vance of my fellow-travellers, I endeavoured to pre- whole in a new arrangement — namely, that of terraces, 
pare tea against their arrival, but succeeded very badly, with long branching ridges or banks. The ridges 
In the principal house there was no fire. Making my are a form qjf the surface not unknown in other 
way into another^ I found there both fire and water, countries. In the north of Ireland there are a few, 
but no other of the necessary articles. The fact turned cahed eshers. In Scotland they are less conspicuous ; 
out to be, that tliis latter house was not a part of the but they are sufficiently remarkable in a few places to 
iiin at all. The honest woman in charge of it was have caused their general appellation of to be ap- 
continuaUy endeavouring to impress something upon plied as a special name to certain localities. In Caimda 
me ; but, hopeless of understanding her, 1 persisted in such ridges run across the country for many miles, very 
putting a kettle upon her fire, and sitting down in front often with public roads fornted along their tops, hut 
of it to warm myself. A dirtyish gentleman, who iiowhere in the world are such ridges so notable as in 
proved to bo a customhouse-officer, was constantly com- Sweden, of which, indeed, they may be said to form the 
ing in to try and explain or accommodate matters ; but most characteristic feature. In the southern and more 
it was all in vain.. 1 held to the boiling kettle as the level districts of that country they extend fur hundreds 
one great princiifie in the case, and utterly refused to of miles, without any regard to the interruption of lakes 
go to the house which had no fire. At length, by some or rivers, sometimes thirty, sometimes fifty, and occa- 
treaty among the various powers, tea-things, w'ere sionally not much less than a hundred feet in height 
brought in from the other house, and we did etifect one above the basej and here, as in Canad;i, on acwuiit of 
of the roughest of all possiVfie meals. 1 am afraid our the dry footing which they uirord, they arc often used 
whole conduct was rather arbitrary here ; yet as I kept as roads, I was particUlarty interested in now finding 
up a constant demonstration of good-humour, and at them connected as spurs with large plains mainly com- 
the last conferred a rix-dollar on the lady of the kettle, posed of moraine matter ; for this fact, which I had not 
I suppose we came off without leaving any very marked seen previously remarked, seemed to afford a pretty 
tarnish upon the EngHsh name. It is, by the way, clear hint of their origin in the agitations of a sea 
most important on such occasions, and indeed on all which had succeeded to the reign of the glucial in- 
otmsions, in travelling, to keep up at least an appear- fluence. 

ince of good-humoup. It puts the people amongst whom At Dy fid, the first stage of this day’s journey, we found 

you are thrown at their ease, and disposes them to a customhouse, at which it was necessary to exhibit 
serve you. In all my sojoimungs amongst strangers, 1 passports and luggage, and pay a small to an bfiloer. 
have ever: found that a smiling face is the best pass- The country was now beginning to display signs of bulti- 
port, and that even jealousy and prejudice are softened vation and of population, and we were less afflicted tlian 
by iti as if, by holding out the usual signals by which heretofore with tiie sight 6f woods running to waste, 
men judge that you have no bad feeling in your bosom. We were told, however, ttiat only a few n.files off there 
ypia extinguished every thing of the same kind in theira were camps of nomadic Laplanders, with grea£ herds of 
I aiibald, indeed, add my belief that, if the smile be the reindeer, tlie country g^nerifily being still in the condi- 
i. expression of a ge feeling within, it will be the tion of a common where everjr nian viras at iib^ 
b(^^r in allros^^ feed his fiocks. It was felt Os quite a relief when, after 

done^ we so long a sojourn through a wild and 

found beds, each of which had a coverlet of bomatty, we came to a green place beside a spariding 

kids’ skipis; an ar^cle of cfimfdrt perfectly new to us, river, where a good house made its appearanco, Sb|- 
and which to the climate, rounded by the usuid array of timber outlmuses, and 

In the intb ponvGrsatiqh with the dlried by sbayeti fields dotted with hay -ricka: Still, 

people, we found Uiat Siesia coverlets might he pur- ho^Verr there was no trace of cereit crops* After a 
cbiised, apd I war giad^ 4^ ppstbss myself of one as aii drl^e of about fifty-five mdaS) performed with bnly 
addition to my ^ changOf of arrived about the duik of a 

cost ^ was sixteefelpt^^^^^^ to eighteen d^iaJ#v unc^nforiable evenm wUieli proved 

,;ahi|lings >terling/l%V // ■ ■ , ; to:bb’eyeflAM^i^ statbu; than' the lasL::#ha^'^ ■ 

i previous day^j iourp^ excepting n Having outstripped 

¥' ' :the' beginning,' was through' whM haay-" by ■ 'and' set'.about " 
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.enter into my ylcwSi A number of peasants-^neigHi- 
boura who had dropped in to chat with the family—aat 
bh a iform in the kitchen, looking at me without one 
partiole of intelligence in their eyea, while 1 kindled 
fires in two rooms, and, with Quiat's assUtanq|^bt a 
pot hung on to boil water. There was ; 
lined with the inky fur of a thousand m and 

whicli, therefore, could not be encountered. There was 
no teapot : neither were there any provisions but eggs 
and coffee. I forget how we managed to some t^a 
prepared ; but tiie meal was altogether a wretched one, 
and we * bitterly thought of the morrow.* 

That morrow came with an equally miserable break- 
fast, as well as a continuation of the previous evening’s 
drizzle ; so we commenced our fourth day’s journey in 
no great good-humour. The country over which we 
passed is generally open, there being only rocks perking 
up liere and there. On some of these 1 observed strias 
in a different direction from what is common — namely, 
from north-west to soutii-east, which is not always, 
tlioiigli it is sometimes, the direction of the valley in 
wliich we were travelling. Owing to the peculiar su- 
perficial formations, the rivers in tiiis district manifest 
a tendency to expand into lakes. Numerous osar are 
seen, many of them in a direction transverse to the 
rivers and lakes. Eight or ten appeared all at once on 
the borders of a lake passed l^e tween Haste and Ostcr- 
sund. Having to pause on the borders of this hike for 
a boat by which to cross, X took a saunter along its 
sliorcs, and at a sheltered spot fell in with an illustra- 
ti»)n of the bs-fomnition in certain little ridges whicli 
hud been left by tlie water on its drying down to a 
lower level. The whole object was a perfect miniature 
of wiiat we see exemplified on a gigantic scale in the 
country at large. 

It was pleasant about the middle of the day, wliich 
liad meanwhile become fair, to come within sight of a 
well-built, whitewashed, rather gay -looking town on the 
borders of a lakei being the only object of the kind 
between Levanger and Suiidsvall. This is Ostersund, 
the capital of its province. Notw’ithstanding a note of 
alarm from Murray as to the charges at the hotel, it w’as 
witli a feeling of eagerness that wo drove up to that 
place and ordered dinner, a meal which we had not par- 
taken of for four or five days. It proved marvellously 
good i and the whole expense for the four persons, in- 
cluding a bottle of Madeira, was 10 rigs— equal to 11s, 
3(1. sterling ; so we unanimously voted that our friend 
of Albemarle Street had been inisinformed. Our even- 
ing drive to Grimnaes was through a district pretoting 
vast numbers of granite blocks scattered over the sur- 
face, being fragments of the rock here prevalent. I 
again found surfaces marked in a north-west to aoutli- 
east direction, being contrary to tiiat most common,^ 
Grimnaes pmired to be another poor station, though 
not so wretchedly poor as BergC; We now saw that 
we had made a bad selection of stopping-x>laces all 
through our jdiirney, though how far it is remediable 
1 could not pretend tu say. Undoubtedly, however, we 
had ma^e one niistake in not sending on our forebud 
each evening toi order arrangedlients for out aecommo- 
daiion.; By suieSh a procedure much of the inconvie- 
nience we had fullferea might have b^^^ obviated. 

seveit next mottling, 
and passed l^tpugh a granite district, m by ridges 
and blocks. Ail^r the second station onwards (Jaiht 
JCrogon), the wegtiier being agi^eable, I walked on a mile 
before the carriage^ and obferved the features of the 
country more narrowly: Great rid^s loose ihattcr 
api>ear near the road, sometimes melting into a terrace 
form, aU thickly cohered With tteOa Judgihg from the 
breaks of the surface iiiade for the supi^y ofroad-metal, 
ttie general composite ap^ 
is> C&y ey. With nests Of W^terlidd and inoluded ; 
;.anghter:st6nes:i ^btit there; 

' iW sui^ace;:"thUB 

' :iiQn:..o^;..the;:'.:'g.lacial .period- ' ^0.' 


Borgsjottyn, which seemed a considerable improvement 
upon previous stations, not to speak of the group of 
houses by which the inn is Surrounded, and the cluster ‘ 
of people who had met to see us alight. From the neat 
appearance of the detached Saloon into Which we were 
shown, we exiiected an entertainment not much, if any'* 
thing, short uf Ostersund. A disWof eels, or, mo$o pro- 
perly, one large eel dished, made its npjiearance, and 
wo treated it rather tenderly, in*the expectation of 
better solacenients to come. Followed a largo dish of 
gooseberry -fool with milk, which my young companioiia 
attacked with great zeal. I hung off, under the impres- 
sion that it. w^ould suit better at the close of dinner; 
but on inquiry, it was ascertained that the eol and the 
gooseberries were designed as the whole of our repast. 
There was no help for it, excexit' that a good joke is 
worth half a dinner at any time. Quist, inoihle to eat 
his share of the cel, had merely bread and milk. So 
much, for the hospitalities of Borgsjiihyn. The charge, 
however, must be allowed to have been modest, being 
only 2^ rigs for the gentlemen, and half a dollar for 
Quist, or 38. 4jd, in all. 

In the latter part of the day’s drive we passed along 
the valley of the Kjurunda, and for the first time since 
crossing the summit began to observe sand and beds of 
river- mud. A more curious object was an o8, or sand- 
ridge, running down the valley, occasionally interplait* 
ing with the river, generally from 20 to 40 feet high. 
The road, for a considerable space, passes along the. top 
of it, and the traveller wonders to find the river in the 
hollow close under on one side, while the hollow on the 
other side is dry meadow-ground. Vast quantities of 
loose stones are everywhere strewed about, except where 
cultivation has caused their removal ; anil the mixture 
of these objects with bleached stumps and trunks of 
trees, as well as green and living vegetation, produces a 
somewhat extraordinary landscape. A few villages were 
passed to-day, and grain crops began to apx>ear, the ele- 
vation above the sea-level being now probably under 
500 feet. The always joyful sight of the first reaping 
of the season here met our eyes. We stopped for the 
night at Kjallsta, which proved a tolerable place, 
though still deficient in many things which we thought 
necessary. 

I rose next morning at an unusually early hour, and 
walked two miles back to have a leisurely examination 
of the (is. It here runs along the middle of the valley, 
on the left bank of the river, winding slightly, but 
generally in the same direction as the valley, which is 
north-west and south-east by compass. The greatest 
elevation is about 70 feet above the river, the breadth 
from 100 to 300 feet. The constitution here is gravelly ; 
but farther down the valley it always becomes more 
and more sandy, though gravel is seldom altogether 
lost sight of. It terminates at a contraction of the 
valley a little below the Nedansjo station. 

At Wattjem the road crosses over from the Njurunda 
valley to a minor one, where we begin to find denser 
population and bustling harvest operations. Our at- 
tention is here attrjuifed by a harvest apparatus, new 
to us, but which , we found to be prevalent throughout 
Sweden generally — namely, a tall frame of wood with 
cross beams, sonlowhat like a clothes-screeh, but on a 
gigantic scale— the purpose of this being the speedy 
drying of the sheaves which are boundio it, for the sake 
of ready exposure to the air. Our forenoon’s drive was ; 
eiiliVexied by the cheerfiil sight of the autinhtial fields, 
and the knowledge that We were approaching the enji 
of a long and toilsome journey. length* At 
o’doek. we entered the town of Buudsvidl, and ^ 
emerged, at the into clean clothesi kfe* 

commodktibh, and a civilised 

• tsdeen' ■ five’ ahdw-half ' days- J .ihiles ■ 

yfiroih^Troridlriem.-' .Were ■ 

:^iifipr6vb ■A-'Uttle; '■^Ip6n;^:ofq^;i;irt^i^ 

adopt:: the'-ldlowiug'As''#^ - 

• (iecbii'd,:.'. a. ■ .'long 

day^s jbiWheyi to i 


; fouHli, BOrgsjiibyn (notwithiitanding 
fifth, Suttd«vall Pinally, we ehouJd 
ji^re to wnd iiofciee of our intended arrival to each | 
where we w(^re^ to sleep ; because, travellers 
IS JIliriy f0 few, the pedple are otherwise totally unpre- 
Spi^d, atid the ;^est8 must therefore fare badly ; 
i^ iwhereMi. prerno'hition, it is wonderful how ^od 
j'^'^teftaimneht m«y be had. R. Or , 

THE REBEL. 

tw a note to a passage in Macaulay’s * History of Eng- 
land,* which describes the sufferings of the rebels con- 
detnned by Judge Jeffries during the ‘bloody assiae’ 
M'hich succeeded the Duke of Monmouth’s insurrection, 
the author says, ‘ Tlie best account of the sufferings 
of those Tcbtds who were sentenced to transportation is 
to be found in a very curious narrative written by John 
;-(3oad, an honest, God-fearing carpenter, wlio joined 
Monmouth/was badly wounded at Philips-Norton, was 
tried % Jeffries, and was sent to Jamaica.’ This ma- 
nuscript found its way into Mr Macaulay’s hands in a 
mutilated fitate; but the fragments have since been 
discovered, put together, and printed. It forms a bit of 
extremely curious contemporary history. 

The ‘ Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of 
God to a Poor unworthy Creature during the time of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s IlebcUion, and to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, by John Coad, one of the Sufferers,’ is 
prefaced by a few remarks, from whicjh we learn that 
when Monmouth first landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, 
i Coad dwelt at Stoford, a hamlet of Berwick parish, near 
Yeovil in Somersetshire. He was manifestly possessed 
of a certain amount of landed estate, inasmuch as he 
was called oti to serve in the militia, to which only 
i such persons M'ere at that time liable. He performed 
this service with no good-will, for he was much opposed 
to the popish tendencies of the existing government, 

, bcihig a stanch Ridependeiit His ‘ ruetiioranduni* cora- 
i indiices by stating, in the orthography peculiar to his 
time, that ‘ After the death of King Charles the Second, 
and the advance of the Duke of Yorke to the crowne, 
Po]>ery and arbitrary government did more visibly ap- 
pear in contin.uall and unwearyed plotting and contriv- 
ing to weakCh the Protestant party, which gave great 
cause of feare of the subversion of our religion and 
liberties, from which we had great hopes of deliverance 
by the Duke of Monmouth’s appearance, and dedura- 
tion for the Protestant religion ami liberty, who arrived 
at liyrne l lth of July 1C86, The 18th day, being com- 
manded out in my traine armes for King James, went 
from home with full resolution to goe to the duke’s 
ttssistance as soone as I coiild ; but considering the 
weight of this affair, and the danger of such an enter- 
prise, had great reasonings within mo while marching 
in the king’s traine : tlm hellish oaths and ribaldri)^ of 
many of that Company strengthened my resolutions in 
going off. But the two oppOBjtea in my apprehension 
was ptainly Popery and slavery, and Protestantism and 
liberty. To contend fbr tlie flirraer, and oppose the 
lat^r Was directly against my principle and conscience. 
The con then was, it is best to keepe peace (most 
well thii noble resolution) within though there was war 
without j better to in<nir the wrath: ff an earthly king 
than an Aimigbiy God.* 

Had all the rebels>-*e8pecially the arqh-rebeT Mon- 
moiith-^been actuated by the same tinsetffsh motives as 
John Goad, the hjoodless Revolution of 1^68 would 
have been antiqlpat^ by one three years earlier, aiid 
one which would, hate been, like most other sucjceas- 
ful rebellions, a strugfela fbr a deeply jpr^ 

In the duke’s case it a wiaj of pri vate ambition ; 
and when this was dweOifed, fi^euds bdoi^, and hum-; 
hler adherents held back.j for hieti will not fight foi:. 
j^rsmis when they are the Kpresentativei of 

This was proved by the tuccet^ing chan^^ 

1 a happy because a W one. 
C^lllrs oomj^ appear to have neither loyli 


nor brave; for ‘ the next day,’ the autobiograplier con- 
tliittes, * we advanced from Charde towards Axminster ; 
but on the news of the enemy’s being at hand, the* nipst 
werefcjdriven with feare backward, but I was drawri by 
love %rward j and next morning, wading throu^i a 
river to escape, watches, being the 16ih day, came to 
Axminster, and tendered myself and armes to the duke, 
was kindly aceepted, where I found Mr Ferguson at 
prayer; and soon after Major Foxe gave the orders of 
the army, giving strict charge against swearliig, thiev- 
ing, and pluDdering, &c. with penalties on the breach 
thereoC 

It will be rememliered that it was Ferguson who, 
about three weeks after, preached the famous sermon 
on the eve of the battle of Sedgem'oor (Sunday, .5th 
July 1(585), taking for his text the awful imprecation 
by which the Israelites who dwelt beyond the Jordan 
cleared themselves from the charge of rel>ellion bnmglit 
against them by their brethren on the other side of the 
river.* Coad proceeds to state, that from Axminster he 
and his companions travelled eastward to Keyn.sbam, 

‘ where the enemy came upon us at unawares, and as- 
saulting 3 passages to the towne, but could not pre- 
vaile, but retreated with the loss of about 20 men, w-Iutc 
I came to push of pike with them, yet through the pro- 
1 lection of God had no harm. From Vicnce, inarching 
eastward, we lay one night at Pliilips-Norton. Next 
morning our enemies, coming on us by surpriae, at- 
tacked the north-west entrance to the towne, guarded 
only with two companies, of wdiich 1, being in one, re- 
ceived a shot through my left-hand wrist, and also 
under my left breast, at which instant falling to the 
ground, bleeding excessively, lay under foot during the 
Bght. being cut down, but not cut off; cast down, but 
not forsaken; for the fight being over, was taken up 
alive, but almost without sense of seeing or feeling. 
Some means were used to stop the blood; but my 
wounds being judged mortal, and wondering 1 was not 
dead, tlie chirurgions refused to dress my wounds ; hut 
the same evening, notwithstanding the great raine 
which fell, our camp moving eastward, I was cast on a 
waggon with few clothes about me. The shaking of the 
waggon made my wounds bleed afresh; yet my senses 
being something restored, despairing of life, i desired 
death, but could not obtain it: went on eastward to 
towne. The good and gracious God still allowing Ids 
Iiower, in my weakness bearing me up as it were by 
miracle of mercy, being in great measure destitute of 
all outward accommodations, as friends, food, raiment, 
or physitian. Then returning westward, after 8 d-'tys 
lying ill iny blood undressed, came to Shepton MnUiit. 
Next morning ubtAined the favour of being dressed. 
One Mr Hardy, an apothecary in Lyme, (fitting oif my 
bloody clothes, stetebed and stuck fast to niy body, in 
searching found the bullet lodged in th$ loins of my 
back, cut it out ; but the arniy being still in motion, 
and marching westward, hail no opportunity of being 
dressed, until ! came to Middlesex^ where meeting with 
my wife in the time of the 4 days Act of Pardon, being 
disabled as to any further service, came away intending 
to lay hold on ^e act; but the same day was taken 
with a violent fever, could reach no farther than Long 
Siitton, where 1 could obtain neither physitian nor 
chirurgion. My condition seemed dismal and desperate; 
yet by the gooilness and mercy of my God, and the 
slender meanes that was used by the midwife of the 
place, who adventured to come to me privately by niglit 
for a wlkile, life iVas prolonged, the swelling and rage of 
wy/w^punds sora abated; an incredible (kal of 
waterlsh Wood working still out of the wound of ipy 
backe, ivas. atill under great affliction, yet through tlie 
tnari^ cf gome neighb^^^ deprived of the assists 
aaas^’oftheinidwifi^^^ . 

in Uiis deploritble condition that Opad 
,he(|jjd:0f the rout of the Duke of Moiifiiouth’s fol- 
at Bedgemoor. ^ing in the bands' of enemiet^ 

■ > Joshua, obap. xxii. verse 22. ' 
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they triumphed over hiiUt helpless as he was. *One 
night/ he says, * there came soldiers on purpose, havltig 
had information who end what I was, as they s#bre 
desperately they would kill me, and put me out of the 
pain. As they came up stairs, one of them hby^iga 
pistol in his hand, fired in the chamber where 1 lay : 
the pistol, being overloaded, did me no harm, but hurt 
his hand that discharged it, which m^ him run down 
cursing and swearing as fast as he caihe up stairs/ j 
These people informed against himj and he was in- i 
carcerated in Bcheater jail for ten or eleven weeks, at 
the end of which he was drawn in a train to Wells 
assize, ‘where,' he says, ‘we had a church for our 
prison, a board for my bed, and soraething more than 
the shadow of death for my comfort.* Judge Jefiries, 
as is too well known, made short work of these trials, 
and honest John Goad, all wounded as he was, was sen- 
tenced to be relieved of his sufferings by death. Having 
pleaded guilty, he was condemned to be hanged and 
quartered, along with GOO more. He heard his sentence 
w ith fortitude. * Even/ he states, * wlien 1 stood before 
the bloody Nero, Geo. Jefferies, I found such inward 
support and (ionifort, that I could not say that 1 feared 
any evil ; but when above GOO condemned men fell on 
their knees, and most dolorously cried for mercy, 1 could 
not bow a knee or speake a word for niercy ; but had 
such workings of spirit, and somethihg did, as it were, 
speake within me, that if it were a thing possible to be 
done, 1 would not exchange conditions with the judge 
at the bench though I was condemned at .the bar.* 

It was ordered, however, that the courageous car- 
penter should not die by the hands of the executioner. 
His escape is so singular, that it partakes more of the 
nature of romance than reality. Soon after he had 
received his condemnation, ‘ while,’ he relates, * I was 
at i>ra3^er w'ith many others, in a morning came my 
sister that atterided me, and calling hastily upon me, I 
went to Jier; and she told me tliere w'as an officer come 
into the cloister to call 200 men for Jamaica; she imieh 
pressed me to endeavour to get out amongst them, she 
bidng much troubled that morning by an information 
that she had, tliat my flesh was to be hung up before 
my dore, at which she swooned away twice that morn- 
ing. I, seeing her in so sorrowful a plight, did go with 
her to the officer, and privately told him the circuni- 
stances I was under, and offered him a fee to take me 
into his list, wliich he refused, but told me that when 
he called a man that did not answer, I might answer to 
his name, and step in. To deny my name 1 was cautious 
of, and stood by while many others under my circuni- 
fitances w ent in, for I judged there was near 30 saved 
by so iloiiig. I seeing the list full, went away ; but smjh 
was the wondcrfhl providence of God, there stood a 
poor M'oman of Oharde, a stranger to me, who observed 
one of the company unwilling to be transported, came 
after me, and pulling me to the man, he hastily shifted 
himself out of the string, and put me in his place, and 
told me if I was called, his name was Jo. Halker/ 

The danger had, however, not yet passed away ; for 
while on the road, and resting at Sherbourne in Dorset- 
sliire, where Ooad was well known, a constable rect)g- 
nised him, and dethandetl of the officer of the convoy 
whether Goad’s name was in the list of transports, he 
apparently knowing that it had been already inscribed 
in the ‘ dead list’ The follow insisted on seeing the 
former document, and not finding John’s name upon it, 
went away, leaving the wretched carpenter in hourly 
dread of b^ing recalled to the gallows — a fate which had 
actually happeped to one Shepherd the day before. But 
in tlie end the whole party got safely on board ship at 
Weymouth, and set sail for Jam aica. 

The hardships suffered on the voyage may be judged 
of from one sentence in tl\e The|naster of the 

ship shut ninety-nine of us uiider deck in'a very sniall 
room, where we could not lay oursehes down withbut 
laying one upon another.’ BiseiU^a df the tiioat shock- 
ing character were the conseqabtiee j and twenty-two pf 
the convicts died^ besides seyprid of the "ejmw and free 


passengers. Happily the voyage was remarkably short, 
for it only lasted six weeks and three days, the ship 
arriving at Port Royal on the 24th November 1685. On 
landing, Goad was sold to a Mr Hutchehson for X.12 ; 
but became so ill, that the doctor left hicn for a dead 
man. ‘But,’ tjaculates the pious convict, ‘it pleased 
the ^Xprd again to show his power, love, inefcy»#ood- 
nesj;i, and truth, in my w^eake, low, destitute condith>m 
When friends failed, physitian failed, hopes fajkfdi yet 
He failed me not; but to the admiration of all about me 
I was raised up, and made again a monument of His 
mercy, and made a wonder to myself for wliat end I - 
should be preserved through so many dangers and 
visible deaths.’ 

After Goad had worked among negroes as a slave, 
enduring a variety of hardships, the news arrived in 
1688 of the expulsion of James II. from the throne of 
Great Britain, and the landing of the Prince of Orange. 
This intelligence brouglit with it hopes of freedom ; hut 
it was iiot till May 1690 that a new governor of Jamaica 
was appoirited, and from him emancipation was expected. 
This w'as petitioned for at first without success; but 
Goad drew up another petition, and determined to pre- 
sent it at a fitting opportunity. One evening he watched 
the governor walking in his garden, arid backed a 
companion, seized that moment for his purpose. * We 
came to the first guard, and told tl^em we had business 
to my lord. They said, pass on. When we came to the 
second guard, we told them that we bad business bt my 
lord. What is jmur business ? said they. Then 1 de- 
livered the petition, which they read, and one of them 
carried it to the governor his master, and waited for his 
answer a.t the entrance of the house ; and we were de- 
tained at the other gate, and could see him walk to and 
fro in the court, perusing the petition, and considering 
the matter a considerable time.’ 

This must have been a moment of surpassing sus- 
pense. 

‘At length he [the governor] asked where are the 
men? The men that waited his motion beckoned to 
us, and we went in before him, who received us very 
kindly. With a compliment of a small bow he asked me, 
Are you one of the men that was with me before? I 
answered, No, my lord ; I never saw your e.xcellency till 
this day. His answer w'as, I have received an order to 
set you all free; and the king liath given orders for 
your coming home: go and pay your respects to your 
master, and in two or three days your business shall be 
accomplished. I humbly thanked his excellemi}^ and 
wished him a happy government, and withdrew’. The 
tidings went through the town like lightning, and onr 
fellow-sufferers met us in the street before w-e got into 
our quarters, makhig a great noise. They would have 
an ox roasted in the street. I told them that we were 
ordertMl by the governor to behave ourselves respect- 
fully to our masters, and if they would make such disr 
turbahee, I would begone and leave them as 1 found 
them. They replied they would go and givens wine ; 
I told them we would have none of their wine ; with 
many persuasions we sent them to their houses? aiid we 
showed ourselves to both our masters, with one and the 
same man, who said, I hear you have got your freedom. 
We answered, We have the king’s order by the gover- 
nourforit.’ 

After many delays and difficulties, Goad was shipped 
home, and reached Plymouth ori the fifth anniversary 
of his sad landing at Port Royal — namely, on the 
24th November 1690. On arriving in his native toWn, 
he found his \vife and three sons living, but in pi^r 
circumstancek Even afrer his return from bani^- 
meht, therefore, his troubles had not ceased, ^thotigh, 
as the author of the preface to /^s n^mbrandi^^ 
quaintly remarki^ ‘his courage was 
after, his wife dying, he took unto hlhiseif ia his old age 
another-^ woman young enough 
The offspring of this union i^ere a sOn;^^ • the 

ffirmer, Thomas, became a 

ing in wherh mi^^^ niutial tablet to. 






Sarfth, rairried; «i»d it w^ 
wa« buried at 

ijpt iGres^ ii^ar Winchester in 1 808---that the original 
from wludi the present little work is 
: printed, was found in her trunk. When John^ Coad 
rd^t or what became of the rest of his family, is not 
Jkno^n : all that coi^d be discovered was, that there are 
now m Stoford churchyard tombstones marking ^the 
restingplaces of mftny of his name and lineage. 

JB very Ipv^r of the minuter lineaments of history will 
thank Mr^M^aulay and his publishers* for having 
brought this iastructive and interesting memorandum 
to light 


THE TURN OF LIFE. 

From forty to sixty a wan, who has properly regulated 
himself, may 1)6 opnsidered as in his prime of life. His 
matured strength of constitution renders him almost im- 
Itervioua to the attacks of disease, and experience has 
given his judgment the soundness of almost infallibility. I 
His mind is resolute, iirm^ and equal; all his functions arc 
in the highest order; he assumes the mastery over his busi- 
ness; builds up a competence on the foiiudation be has 
laid in early manhood, and passes through a period of life 
attended by many gratidcations. Having gone a year or 
two past sixty, he arrives at a critical period in the road of 
existence: the river of death flows before him, and he 
remains at a Rtand'Still, Hut atliwart this river is a via* 
duct called ‘The Turn of Lile,’ whicli, if crossed safely, 
leaiis to the valley of ‘Old Age,’ around wdiich the river 
winds, and then flows beyond, without boat or causeway 
to eflect its passage. The bridge Is, however, constructed 
of fragile materials, and it depends upon how it is trodden 
wliethor it bend or break. Gout, apoplexy, and other bad 
characters also arc in the vicinity to waylay tlie traveller, 
and thrust him from the pass; but let him gird up his 
loins, provide himself with a fitting staff, and he may 
tcudgl!:^ in safety with perfect composure. To quit meta- 
phqr, the ‘ turn of life ’ is a tmrn either into a prolonged 
life or into the grave. The system and powers having 
: leached their utmost expansion, now begin either to close, 
Hkc flowers at sunset, or break down. at once. One injiidt- 
ciems stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength; while a careful supply of props, and 
the withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant, will 
sustain it in beauty and in vigour until night ha., untlrcly 
set — Th&, S^nce of Lifti. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

The following simple rule will sliow the number of years 
in which a single sum will become double in amount, by 
tlic accumulation of compound iuterest, for all rates of 
interest not exceeding 10 per cent,; — Divide seventy by 
the rate of intcTOst per cent., and the quotient is the 
number of years required. Thus 70 divided by ten, will 
give seven years; by five, U years; by four, '^nearly 18 
years; by three, nearly 23 years; by two, 35 yeafs. — N&tos- 

THE CONVICT GIRL. 

Well, do you scie, at night we used to amuse cacl/othcr 
by telling our tricks^gging one another on in daring, 
vioe, and wiekc<lne«s. Avell, amongst us wc had one uh- 
conimou elpyor girl— a first-rate miinic, and she used to. 
cause us grand sport, and was a vast favourite: she used 
to make us roar with laughter* Well, this fun had been 
agoing bn for w'ceks; shb had gone ttirongU most of her 
characters, from the governor to tlie turnkey, when she 
starts on a new tack, and commenced taking off Parson 
Gowper and Fatliec Thcrry. Some way it did not takOj 
So she went back tb Newgate, and ciw^ Mrs Fry to the 
Very life; but it would not do : wo did hbi seem to enjoy 
it— there Wasuo fliu iuit for Usi. So, tligUi^e biwan abbuy^ 
the ship’s leaving^i^d bur raothers wgging of 

us to turn over and tU^ in a j^mieking, jest^ 

ing sport, sUo S(>bb<^» and hs Wcii, how It 

happened I know nbti bUt one after the btli^^ we began to 
cry, and ‘ Stay, stay* hot my inbth^*^ one. * Ijet Mrs 
Pry alone, Father TlMOTy must - iibV bb brought nor 
ParsokjCTowiiec— stay, sta^ Weilh yhc did stop; but teori 

i weri®^-thc Whole of that .nigh% ;HVery:^hing..had''-h'een -:^ 
'.'tidipMpi mc:: good people haa- sought; -.Ih. vain '.to-i;bbnr'’ •; 

■ "v"" ' — Hi.-.:-.., ' • 

■♦''Messw Longthm^ 


vince mo of my evil ways : but that girl’s ridicule of my 
mother I could liot stand* Her grief was brought home tor 
me, and not to mo alone, but to many. I do believe that 
night was a great blessing to many. I was so u«liapi>y, 
thah the next day I tried tq get out of eight to prayi and 


knees. >ve comtonoaeach otner, and :thcn how we spoke 
of our mothers! Mine was dead. She left this world be- 
lieving me past hope— but the picture of lior grief ma<lo 
mo earnest in search of that pcaoe which endureth for 
ever . — Mrs Chisholm, 


THE ‘OROOHET-WOEKEB.’ 

suoci&STED ay kttv’s i'ictiikk in thk exhibition or this 
nOVAL ACAOBMY, 1U49. 

8b B with what nimble oase her Angers ply 
The coloured threads, that deojior-ooloured grow 
by nontrast with the hook of ivory, 

And Angorit pure as the transparent glow 
That tints the shell, or in the virgin roso 
‘ Blushtts in praise of its own loveliness !' 
lioeping and twisting, dropping with a eloso, 

In All the beauitfni unconsoioushess 
Of industry intent. Dear Jieaiity I stay 
. Thy busy fingers, and look up and bless 
Me with a smile ; from crochet- work 1 pray 
Spare me a glance ! Yet, no— -I must confess 
Thou ieaehest much by silence* llappiuCKS, 

I see, isceoupatiou ; for thy face 
Is not a blank of pretty thoughtlessness, 
but rod)»lent in innocence and gnice. 

Grace to the gractoiifr-^?w>dnpsR to the good ! 

Rest ia endurance— ll(»pe, submission's child ! 

So God ordains $ and loaves, alus ! the rudo 
To chafe in sorrow, by rebellion w'ild. 
ril not be Jealous of thy web, dear maid ( 

Cast on thy stitches fast and manifold ; 
liCt thy mind struggle still in thought, unstayed, 
Unscathed by phantom tempters. I enfuld 
Thy image to my dearest memory— 

A treasure of the beautiful within— 

To teach and mutely preach of industry, 

Saviour bubordinato of man from sic ! 

GBonuB Sboowick. 


V* TO BACHELORS IN PARTICULAR. 

See, my friend, that you make your hmso a home. A 
house ia a mere skeleton of brickH, laths, piaster, and wood : 
a home Is the lesidcuco not merely of the body, but of 
the licart. It is a place for the afleotion^ to unfold and 

develop themselves -for children to love, and loam, and 

play in— for husiiaiid a»4 wife to toil smilingly togctiier, to 
make life a blessing. A house where the W'ife is a slattern 
and a sloven cannot be a home: a house where the hus- 
band is a drunkard cannot be a home: a house where 
there is no happy fireside, no book* uo newspaper, above 
all* where tliere is no religion and no Bible, how can it l>c a 
home? My bachelor brother* there oonnOt, by any possi- 
bility, be a home whero there is no wife. To talk of a homo 
without Jove, we might as well cxj>ect to find an English 
fireside in one of tlie jiyramids of Egypt-^^JS. /*, JJ, m 
Moral /i^bniMr'g Alfnamcjir l fl50, 

■ ■ A/'' . 

'Invention FOR DiscoyERiNG the positig)^ op an 
ENEMY AT night.' 

Tlie ^ Carcase,’ fired at Woolwich oti Captain Boxer’s 
plan, was a beautiful spectacle, the shells ascending to a 
f^at altitade, and when at the highest i>olnt, ait explosion 
. took place similar to the bursting of a rocket in tho air, 
}Ahd;out okmo a parachute, fully six feet in diameter, and ' 
a^iit three feet in depth, suspending the In^liant blue ; 
light, and gmdualiy descending in the south-ea^^ direction, / 
o^n^ io ixRBt of the compass from which the wind 
wm time, and lighting the part of the 

oomnton ;0 whidh it descended witli a light nearly equal 
to whafeii i^Ven by a full moon on a clear night. 


lin^ W* 4 b R. OxAMRxns, lligh 8tnK^tv Also 

eoM hyR. street, Glasgow; W, S. Gkr, 

. AiRon Corner, London ; aiid 5. M‘Oi. a s ha n , SI ti'Olicr StrSOt, 
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THE WEST OF SCOTLAND FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Times have changed, all allow, but wjiether for the 
better or the Avorse is a disputed point between the old 
and the young, whilk will ever remain undecided ; for 
the young naturally desire and admire novelty, and 
tliusc whose young feelings have long since died away, . 
as naturally regret the time when they felt as we only 
can feel once in our lives, ‘when all things please, for 
life itself is new.’ Wo are apt to forget that, even were 
the same time to come over again, we could not feel as 
Ave did then ; because, however altered the world may 
be, and the great change is in ourselves. Can the most 
suientidc, nay, the most beautiful and pathetic 7iew music, 
ev(ir awaken in us the sensations we experience on hear- 
ing again the *Raa Croon’ — ‘Can ye sew cushions?’ or 
otlier simple old tunes, with which ‘the mother that 
looked on our childhood’ lulled us to sleep ? Or does the 
most spirited alUgro make our hearts dance and our 
eyes brighten like the blithe lilts we heard carolled in the 
Imyfield, when the bairns’-maid guided our infant steps 
there, to see the corncrakes’ and partridges* nests which 
the mowers had come upon, and to look for the little 
fiehl-mice, ‘ wee cow'erin’, timorous beastics,* tlnit ran so 
fast ? No, no ! the very sun bad a blink then it has 
never had since, to our eyes at least: summer was a 
lifetime, and a day like a modern week, so many ftesh 
ideas and sensations impressed themselves upon the 
A^'liitc paper of our minds. 

How does the very scent of some wild flowers recall 
our infancy and early rural walks l And even the sight 
of the daffodil, polyanthus, grape hyacinth, double prim- 
rose, and ‘all the flowers that children pull’ unchecked, 
because too numerous and Common to be cared for by 
florists and gardeners, take us buck into a long vista of 
years. ‘ Old familiar faces,’ old familiar voices, rise up 
before us with the distinctness of yesterday; and we 
have to recall to remembrance the changes death and 
time have made, before Ave can persuade ourselves that 
all is gone and that * no more, no niore'^ab, 

never more 6h Me the freshness of the heart can fall 
like dewrP : To us for the better that 

our reason teBs us to applaud are to pur feelings no im- 
provehient ; nnd even when we sinh, tired and Indolent, 
into the com^tabW IPushions of a ikteuU-Yoltairo, in a 
splendidlyiii^fiished roomi of which also we aoknPwledge 
tfio increased comfoirt, pur affections revert to icanty 
curtains and. straight-li^cked. chairp - that siptid in, the 
same room lohgflong ago, when our hea^s glad-* 
dened hy the kind flimes 
light laughter of brothers and sisters;, 
dispersed, or forming part of oth^ 

, Riieotdbns centre,, flir away 
. 'givo'^to have it 'ail back, again,. 


the hoping heart, of bygone days! London w-as then 
I further off than Rome is now, and India avus another 
I world: letters and papers travelled slowly, and we had 
time to digest one piece of news before another arrived. 
Languages were then laborious studies ; a man A^'ho had 
made the grand tour was a lion ; and a miss or inudani 
who had written a paper in a magazine a learned lady, 

I privileged to ramble about with inky Angers and untidy 
hair. No reasonable being ever expected to find a 
decently- dressed dinner at her liouse, any more than to 
hear her talk of common things with common sense. 
She set herself up, in short, for a blue-stocking, in whom 
dirt and disorder were supposed to be excusable. In this 
instance the most bigoted old persons of my acquaint- 
ance lUlow that the blues of tlie present day are an iiii- 
provetnent upon those of their own. 

Forty years ago 1 was five years old. My father’s re^ 
giment was ordered to India, whither my mother decided 
upon accompanying him ; and 1 was left at my Uhcle’s 
house, to be educated Avith his own daughters in the 
meanwhile, and sent out at sixteen to my parents, illy 
childish despair at the parting it is needless to enlarge 
upon; but my tears were soon dried by tbe kindness of 
my relatives, Avho taught me, ere six months were at an 
end, to consider myself in all things one of thenisclves. 
Glenbrcclian was a fine old place, Avith fine old trees. 
The castle itself Avas in ruins, haunted by ghosts and rats 
at night, and by the lovers of wallflower — which grew 
in every crevice — during the day. The modern dwell- 
ing was large, very plainly and not very amply fur- 
nished; the table as abundant as it was homely ; the ; 
servants, regular and irregular, as numerous as they j 
were inefficient. There were but six real servants, over : 
whom was an old Avoman called * the mistress,’ who 
never did a hand’s turn herself, but saw to everything 
—cooking and cleaning, mending, making, &c. ; but then 
there were innumerable helpers and hangers-on-Trlassies 
that ca’d the kirn and tbo kye, laddiea that carried 
coals or curried horses, auld wives that sheUed peas and 
washed potatoes, and old men that did flotliing but sit 
in sunny places, giving their s^e opinions on theology 
and {K>Utics. These primitive beings looked up to the 
laird and leddy as something superior, and ranked them, 
it would seeni, far above afiy English nobility ; for when 
the puko of Laup^stb^ shooting-box in the ' 

ic^lfi^bdurhobd, t|^ him Xamioestoa* 

> You must soy thb Wke of Laupceston/ observed 
Birbh : ‘it is not respectfttl--^i^ taking a liDeHy; tQi) 
call him Launceston.* * Leeberty l * aos Wiered old pawnie 
V,f;do .'Jno aay- Glenbrechan ? ■ ; /' 

' .'';^e;’’famffy:vwa8Vlsv and' 'Cheer^''''^h^i^^e^And;V' 
; kmd"'fo fh^'.:Uev€r 

-duci»^', n0r':;iU)Sr-, . 

but .v^ry > 0011 : ? : ■ 

sion like those I lived with ; ai^ years I 


«t amQn|r ^pploBt of 

My cousihs Kinian, CWlie, and ^ohn, toll, 
tmndflonje ladB, lilted the house with noisy com- 
pa;niph9, who came when it suitod them, and erer foundT 
^ a warm welcome, and a large room at the top of the 
house, containing seren bede^ and called * The Barracks,* 
al wiys ready. Tliese young men brought servan^ and 
dogs, horses and ^ligh spirits^ with them ; and 1 never 
but twice remember the Wrack -room totally tm- 
tonanted. Many ladies also came to stay besides the 
regular county families, who were Tisited and enter- 
tained at stated periods ; but young ladles, old maids, 
or married women, 1 seldom remember above one or 
two who brought with thorn these nuisances— ladies’- 
maids, as erery one of far inferior rank and fortune 
does know. 

1 My female cousins were of all ages, well-grown, hand- 
some, though coarsish girls, with large extremities, 
high complexions, and high noses. There were seven 
of them, and the youngest was three years my senior. 
The governess, a staid, starche<l person, taught us all she 
knew, which was very little after all : being what would 
in the present day be called tlie rudimnu of French 
and music, and. a certain quantity of grammar and 
geography, whiSi, with pages of dictionary and dull 
prosaic poetry, we were daily forced to commit to me- 
mory — called and considered tanhs yyy the teacher and 
the tauglit. Ui)on Sundays this routine was diversified 
by the learning of long hymns and interminable qv£s- 
Hons, and. every one read aloud for nearly an hour some 
>good book.* which was generally at the same time 
very dry. Margaret, Christy, Beatrice, and liellc, had 
finished their education, to which they added painting 
shellSj gay and grassy, reposing in nests of sea- weed, 
and hunches of roses and sweet peas, surrounded by the 
tendrils of the blue convolvulus ; but as this was not an 
accomplishment of Miss Birch’s, we had a little meek 
man fi-om a village two miles distant, who taught us to 
draw in pencil from models, and laid the foundation of 
what some of us have since excelled in, when perfected 
by the instructions of more talented teachers. * The 
Battle of Frague* and * Lodoieka* were the most diffi- 
cult pieces to wlxich any one ever aspired, and wheh we 
had mastered them, we were pronounced finished mu- 
sicians. Those of the girls who had done witli the 
school -room, took out their work-baskets regularly 
every morning, and made frilled shirts or other articles 
of dress, or perhaps etubroidered handkerchiefs (seldom 
writing, and never reading), till at half-past one our 
dinner and their luncheon-bell rung. An immense 
tureen of barley broth, or liotch-potch, or an equally 
huge plate of potatoes, were standard dishes, flanked at 
the four corners by jugs containing both sweet and 
butter-mUk; but besides these were other things ac- 
cording to tlie, season. In summer, strawberries in 
profusion, of which each persen ate more than one large 
soup-plate /uW, and covered plentifully with thick cream, 
ladled out* of an immense china^bowl in the centre by 
Maggy, wdiose arms were the longest. This meal de- 
spatched, the elders drove in the capacious familyr 
coach, and iJxe young ladies walked or rode ; fur there 
were three saddle-horses, and ponies in plenty for the 
catching, little, spirited, ungroomed beasts, with fiery 
eyes gleaming tlirdugh long, shag^ ipaucs that 
half over their faceS— until the firing of guns, thi 
yelping ctf dogs, and shouting of hoarse voices, ^ 
nouuc^ the return of the genfienieh Irom shoottog^ 
and tlte near apfroach of the fiye*o*dock dinner. ; ^ 

This meal crahiidi in jl^ofuaion ail the othuriii meat; 

■ poultry; .and ' 'game . 'were '. ■ th^:':; ■ ey^yr'vairie.lyi. 

... soups, 'strong and' to8'ty-.;-'hlahk>..|^ 
dings, meal -puddings, liver 

-.whenever a sheep ' w'Os- head 

^ .was..m'ado.. into:- broth, and -' - we ,-.tiiot,tiiNre 
■■'■■J'l-ias.-'ia, dlslv; : applewpies .-appenifedt-iip'wMch - 
".tlie. .guests .to:, partake.' 


*aipldk^ Cream was eaten with everything, as well as 
apple-pies and sl^wberries, boiled rice, * calvos’-fcCt 
jelly,* English puddings even, when they had them, 
which was very rarely indeed^(mince- pie meat put 
ini> skim was called ^ Bweet^puddings ’)->-aud the quan- 
tity Consumed was an answer to the usual question of 
English vi«ltorsr--‘'\Vhat can a private family want 
wito so many cows?* Two large cdiiua jugs stood at 
each end of tho table, containing a pleasant sort of 
beer they called < twopenny,* out of . which every one 
drunk; but each had a wine-glass to himself in my 
day, although a few years previous four were supposed 
enough for a large company, placed on the middle of 
the table, with green inuJlliiigs on the feet. Claret 
was then drunk out of tlie cask, and the port and 
sherry were both famed. After all this feasting, my 
readers may suppose tea was but a ceremony : no such 
thing. At half-past seven it was brought in, shortbread, 
currant-bun, and seedcake handed about, and there was 
usually a plateful of carroway-comfits, into which you 
dipped your thickly-spread bread and butter, and few let 
these good things pass them. Cards, music, and danc- 
ing concluded the evening at ten o'clock, when a capital 
hot supper was served — roast fowls, calf-head hash, tuid 
.dishes as substantial, smoked upon the hospitable board 
—of which the whole company partook, with hearty ap- 
petites, washing them down with a liberal supply of 
wine and cold punch. 

In those days dyspepsia and nervous complaints 
had not cqpic into fashion, and at half -past nine 
next morning all were ready for breakfast : and bucIj 
a breakfast! — piles of scones, pyramids of rolls, laris 
of crumpy oat - cake, and more butter than is now 
eaten in a week, in pots of all sizes, just out of tho 
churn ; honeycomb , at one end, cut with no sparing 
hand ; and jams wd jellies down the middle, not 
delicately put in cut-glass dishes, but unblushingly 
presented in their original pots, which were quite 
emptied every day; hen and turkey eggs, tea and 
coffee, were always there : but some ate porridge and 
milk; some supped sowens; some liked rizzered bad- 
dies or kippered salmon; aiid others contented them- 
selves with the beef-ham tliat ever stood on the side- 
board: all jested, laughed, talked, and- ate as if they 
had not seen food for twenty-four hours ; and none 
took offence at the personal remarks and practical 
jokes which in these unsophisticated days every one 
indulged in, but which any person presuming on now, 
would be chdun^. from all welibred society. 

‘ Tho laird * (always called Glenbtechan) and ‘ the 
lady,* as Mrs Hotherfleld was commonly termed (though 
very (dd-fashioned peoxde spoke of and to her as J^ady 
Glenhrechan), were treated with great respect and ilc- 
fereiice ; but there Was no restraint in their presciicc;, 
and all looked and belmvCd ns if they felt pcrfcadly 
at home. Upon Sundays, when the carriage could 
not contain all the party— the numbers it did hold out- 
side and in are incredible— and when it was too wet 
to walk to the old kirk of Drumbrechan, a cart was 
put in requisition, furtiiElted with sacks stuffed with 
straw foip;: seats, and drivim% Sawnfe^^^^M who 

lectur^:^hs afi the way there for * makki^ iViCcan a din 
on 1^'Lord*s day;* but kpite of sacks; ahd Sawnie’s 
setsilons, we preferred it to the more aristocratic con- 
^yance; Upon this day we were, on the wholes very 
oemure ; and after dinaer sat witli * good bookjif * in our 
hands, until the laird led the way from the diniuk^room, 
,je$rlier than common, but not soon enou^^ 
tim g^ntlemen^ having ImbiM nioid 


uimch than was cpite proper. 

V WhiMiielifiSon filenbr^han professed was; never adcu- 
rat^y iSdotetained. fdr;^ abUsOd in no mea- 

pinrea til^ the reformers who bad 

he showed no ^edil^tion for’the l^th 
costors in whose time this misfortune iidp^neq ; qfiite 
the CQUtwy dndeed:^;^^0^ he wia prevaUed to 
center an EpisobpalUn chapel, but he pronounced: tlte 
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tered hev ‘ akirlin* to the Lord to ptesaim her flrae sin, 
as if her face and her fifty years wadda do that!’* 
the ki^ he seldom or never went ; yet notwithstahd* 
ing these outward and visible signs of iiidiftbrehc^i he 
was upon friendly terms with the excellent miniiter, 
and certainly the most benevolent, kind-hearted, hospit- 
able being that ever breathed the breath of life* Every 
Sunday night regularly he made it a nile to read a 
sermon to his household ; and upon his wiping his spec- 
tacles, putting them on, and glaring gravely round at 
each i)erson, all seated themselves, and after three or 
four premonitory * herds,’ the worthy squire began, 
and with more solemnity, it must be confessed, than 
correctness. Upon one occasion, I remember, the 
male part of his audience looked more unsteady 
tlian usual, and that vt^ry evening the sermon in turn 
was one of Blair’s, beginning, ‘When I cast my 
eyes upon the objects that surround me.’ A laugh 
stopped him; and in great wrath he laid down the 
book, delivering an exordium of his own, perhaps better 
adapted to tlie then powers of comprehension dis- 
played by his gentlemen auditors, though especially 
addressed to the lady laughers. It was in those days a i 
rare event for a man to join the tea*table on steady | 
h?gs ; and any one indeed who did so, rather lost than 
gained in the opinion of his companions. After the 
sermon, we sat and tried to talk with a gravity be(3om- 
iug the daj', but very soon relapsed into our usual 
jokiog, jesting style. There was little intellectual con- 
versation. Occasionally, indeed, Glcnbrechan touched 
upon politics, if an unmeasured abuse of democrats may 
be so termed ; to which word, by the by, he gave what 
he imagined was the true Erench pronunciation, calling 
them ‘demmy craws.* 

But the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul’ was 
pcarccly missed in that true-hearted, happy, hos- 
pitable family: i>eople were quite contented with 
what they found; and the few habitues that live to 
remember the dear old place and its Oien inhabitants, 
turn with a fond regret to these days of auld langsyne, 
days that will never return again. Steamboats, and 
railways, and modern accomplishments wit ch<mgi tout 
ceta. Music was confined cither to the pathetic Scotch 
and Irish airs, or reels and strathspeys for dancing; 
and the expression given to the first^ and the spirit to 
the last, seem now to be lost; for those who execute 
other music with taste and brilliancy, fail utterly when 
attempting our national tunes* Of course it was only 
at the latter end of my stay that I made one of the 
society above described: we children stayed in our 
school-room, and were every day dressed in white frocks, 
to be ready, when sent for, at the dessert ; and taken 
to the drawing-room by the ladies after we liad gone 
through the dread ceremony of drinking everybody’s 
health round, iind the more agreeable one of eating 
some fruit or sweetmeats. When the tea was brought 
in, wo were sent to bed with a slice of cake, and a kiss 
from every lady present. Except at luncheon, we never 
associated with our elders at any other time ; for the 
I)emicious Sodteh custom of bribing cliildren to eat 
more porridge than they inclined for (supping 
porridge considered the nurseiy as a moral 
virtue, eni^tnng tlie little j^rmandiser to rich reward), 
by a pronfise of a ^ shave o’ laif wi’ marmalade on’t,’ 
at the dining-room prevailed at Glen- 

■hi^han,,v^:g: _ . 'r ■ ■ 

We in our own 

pursuits, tw , If ^ for a^ytMug different 

from what it was* X*e8Bohs/ to be sure, sometimes 
bored us, and Hiss Birch lectured us up(m order and 
neatness, but those were tlte oul^^^ sun* 

shine : we itdver quarrelled, ipd were never III ; envy, 
jeidduBy, and such petty passidpi we 
id Othert Uor felt in ouradyet;i; radd w 


' ' ' tfati aiwedota' (somnwhat i:8an<9d'.iu,(i^:t^} .by a 

lady of rank cilia fortuno, and uf the 
■ ■ of latbet*' ; 


told thaf the good would go td Heaven, the only 
heaven we could imagine was like a certain woody 
glen where the clear water from the hills dashed down 
over rocks on the goodly bum beneath, forming a pool, 
or /mw,* as it was called, in which we bathed, dressing 
and undressing under the trees, where the birds carolled 
merrily in spring, and the insects hummed drowsMy in 
suictner, quiet and sheltered always hi all weatlier ; and 
where, when those who were ready first, sat waiting for 
the Others, singing, ‘ Oh happy, happy was the time on 
yon burn-side ; ’ or wandered about pulling bunches of 
the blue wild geranium, watching the solitary largo 
mountain bee (bumbee we called it, from the booming 
or humming noise it made) sucking the sweets from the 
foxglove or heather-bell ; or the caller trout, whisking 
from one stone to another; or w'e went peering into 
every bush and brake in search of the birds’-nests, so 
cleverly concealed by the thick foliage of June, No 
sickness nor sorrow had we, no fears for the future, no 
anxiety for the present: all we loved were near us, and 
we knew so little of death, that we could not separate 
it in our minds from a sound, calm sleep. Tliis was our 
idea (at least it was mine) when we reflected upon the 
subject at all. But truth to say, we rarely spent our time 
in meditation, either sacred or jirofane : if we had notliing 
particular to say, we had always plenty to sitig; for all 
the old ballads were familiar. We liad an intense love 
of music, and could frame a simple second to every tunc 
wc loved, with a true accent and taste, such ns none 
who are not Scottish-born and bred can attain, any 
inore than they can the right staccato touch of the 
Scottish reel, that sends the young blood dancing 
through the veins. 

All rural occupations we took interest in, and knew 
something about ; we could tell the note of every bird, 
the name of every flower ‘ that sips the dew,’ and an 
accomplished young lady from London was looked down 
upon as an ignorant ‘savage because she did not know 
a lime from a beech, nor a lark from a linnet. Our 
plays were rural, and we made the most of our summer ; 
danced round the trees, swung in their branches ; made 
bowers here, seats there, ‘ houses ’ wherever we could 
And a gnarled and knotted stem on which to fix opr 
broken bits of plates, nut-shells, and crab-claws. Eir- 
tops were our cows, and our ‘ kail-pat ’ the bottom of a 
broken wdne bottle turned up, in whicli crumbled cake, 
wild mint, and spring water formed the broth. When the 
COW'S were milked, then w'as a happy time with us, as, 
with our ‘luggies’ in one hand, and a bit of toasted cake 
in the other, we waited for the ‘ afterings * of a favourite 
cow, or whiled away the time in wandering from one 
cool spring-well to another, tasting the waters, and pre- 
tending to fancy we found diffeamt flavours in each ; or 
washing radishes and young turnips in them, whitjh we 
carried off triumphantly under the very eyes of James 
the gardener himself, whose ‘ bark ’ we knew' was ‘ waur 
nor his bite,’ in spite of his threatenings. These humble 
cates were to our unvitiated palates quite as good as 
the most recherche hothouse peach or pine-apple* Then 
the charm of scrambling after wild fruit — blaeberries 
and brambles, nuts and wUd raspberries! The goose- 
berries of the garden were nothing to these dainties, ob- 
tained with some difficulty, altliottgh we made consider- 
able havoc there too, especially in the jam-making 
season, when we got a holiday expressly to assist in the 
* topping-and-talUhg,^ and when we ate quite as many 
8# ^ pnlled or prepared. What plagues we must 
have bwh to old henwifel for we see every 
goose, turkey, or hen that was sitting, ami ey«ry £b^ 
pig that was produced; must penetrate mto tbn ^ 

V Xij^st lii thlnkinjf that Hnh is the pool, ^ foU ; and 
thrtBum9,':iriiea h« vftM ■ 
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k ^ the henhouse, ah4 gather the eggp* feed the 

S count the kUteha t ahd when, we had e*?iau8ted 

■■ ; off we were t6 the etable-men; lagging 

i to play puppies, or pat the ne# foaL God 

f iieea their honest hearts, these Old servants I they loved 
' us‘ dearly, . and not the less so for thidking themtelves 
privfleged to scpld^us whenever, we were in mischief* 
bear old nurse, however, never scolded; in her ^yes 
we could dp no wrong. She was a gentle creature, 
full of the milk of hurhan kindness, and possessing an 
inexhaustible colleetioh Of old tales and stories. Even 
when Btque-hlihd, she knew our every step, as well as 
she did out voices j and her husband, old William, was 
just such another, leaving his work to swing in the 
' shuggy-shoo/ canting us high among the green branches 
with unwearied arm, and relating a choice anecdote 
between each performance, invariably beginning, * I 
mind ance ~a delicate way, perhaps, of rami ndlng us 
that * rest renders labour lighter.* 

But it Was at length necessary for me to leave these 
scenes, and hasten to a fashionable boarding-school, 
where it Was supposed a year would polish off the 
rusticity acquired in Scotland, after which I was to sail 
for India. What my free spirit and vigorous appetite 
endured in this polite abode would scarcely, I suppose, 
interest liiy headers ; suffice it to say, 1 lost my health 
and happy spirit; I lost, too, my ignorance of evil, and 
gained very little in exchange. Bight glad was I to 
go, and when Mrs Vane Trimmer delivered me up to 
the lady who was to chapermic me across ‘the deep" 
waters of the dark - blue sea,* she said most truly, 

* Miss Heatherdeld is a wry different person from what 
she was upon coming to me from Scotland ! * 


LEAUNED SOCIETIES IN FRANCE. 
Trk first volume of a work, to bo continued an> 
niially, has been published under the authority of the 
French government, intended to furnish a periodical 
notice of the various scientific societies throughout tiie 
kingdom. Tlie attempt is praiseworthy, as it will in 
all probability be the means of making generally known 
a number of useful institutions, which otherwise -might 
never have bben heard of beyond their immediate loca- 
lity, and tips increase the stimulus of good example. 
The want of such a pubUcation has often been felt in 
this country. How few persons are aware of the nume- 
rous provincial associations, each busy in its own neigh- 
bourhood, doing something, more ;or lessj for the ad- 
vancement of philosophy, s^ence, and literature ! The 
work under consideration contains some instructive 
partioulats, from which a' general idea may be gathered 
as to the state of l^hed societies on the other side of 
theebann^. 

^udh societies, it hju been r^arked, more than other 
iastltutiofis, have passed harmless through political 
changes and convulsions. Generally speaking, rulers, 
vrhether wri|p or warlike^ vicious or stupid, have afforded 
them a cemin de^ee of coimteuahce and protection : 

they may have had a suspicion that it was 
better to tolerate these assemblages, than that tlieir 
prompters should betake themselves to the study of po- 
litics. iFroni some these societies^ If in the reign qf 
Txmb an ode or poem^as sent 

, forth, 'iii' ■ ' more -Ihan ■ 

. his- share :of ; idulifloQ^ > other iUOtabte ' o'veuj^,'. 

^ ■ this mbnareh’o 

: crease, Of ; asioclated: ^ 

..^l^mdes/diBcuSsing ' 

:5^h::camer.and;gave.-themA:new-ii^^ 
Conyention,-'.4Mgust - 

fhppresi^ 

view to .their.-- leconei^ntitm'^A 


rent basis, than from a desire for their abolition. Aj; 
tms period some Of the ^^i^sian associations were ani- 
mated by as much keal for science as their compatriots 
for|ibefty ; more particularly the : Philotechnic Society 
analho.Athenseum of Artf; The m of the latter 
body sent a depatation With an honorary crown to the 
illustrious Lavoisier three days prior to his execution. 
It was at thia time also that public courses of lectures 
were opened under Lamarck, Cuvier, Fourcroy, Monge, 
Chfiiiier, Science was kept alive in the metropolitan 
institutions when learning in other parts of the country 
was terrified into silence. / 

The societies formed during the Empire were all more 
or less literary; and were so imperfectly constituted, as 
to have in most instances but a short existence. The 
Revolution of July 1830 gave a new impulse to intel- 
lectual culture, which, shared by the leisure orders of 
society, spread rapidly and extensively among the in- 
dustrious classes. The new feeling was fostered by 
the minister Guizot^ who, in one of his official cir- 
culars, * the more elementary instruction be- 

comes general and active, the more is it necessary that 
higher studies, great scientific undertakings, be equally 
progressive.* All societies were recommended to cor- 
respond with the minister of public instruction ; and 
thus the first approaches were made towards active and 
systematic co-operation. 

There are in Paris, at the present time, thirty-six 
learned societies, recognised and approved by the go- 
vernment; seiveral of them, yielding to the movement of 
the age, have abandoned literature for positive science, 
while others have become little better than debating or 
musical societies. We have already alluded to the 
Athenmum of Arts. There is now a Royal Athenanmi, 
where lectures are given on almost every subject — mag- 
netism, Fourierism, homoeopathy, cranioscopy in its 
relation to civil justice, the value of colour in tlie 
organic kingdom, folly considered as a discordance of 
the encephalic functions, being a few of the more 
remarkable. The lecturers are not paid ; and the insti- 
tution is said to bo a sort of training-ground for aspiring 
savants. Tliere is a Society of Literati — of dr.'imatic 
autliors, the latter numbering nearly five hundred 
members, nil engaged on some branch of^dramatic lite- 
rature. The first Ethnological Society, wc believe, was 
formed in Paris ; it started in 1839, and has published 
two volumes of memoirs, or treatises upon the physical 
characteristics of mankind, their language, religion, 
belief, worship, traditions, influence of soil and climate 
upon different nations. I^hdbn and New York now eacli 
reckon an Ethnological Society among their scientific 
associations. The Historical Institute, founded in 1833, 
has published eighteen volumes of memoirs, devoted 
chiefly to the history of France, Its loiiguag^ and early j 
literature ; while tlio Society of French Bibliophilists 1 
chafges itself with the publication of inedited works, 
and reprints of old and rare books, which throw light on 
the ancient national history^ During the thirty years 
that this latter society has existe^^ has dope good 
servioe by brii^iig to np^^imny important writings 
and documeuts %hich oth^l^ise mlgh^^ been 

heard of The Society of Ahtiquaries v^^^^ded by 
Napoleon in 1305. In the early years of 
it Was^led the Celtic So^ety, and directed its Atten- 
tion more particularly tb'ihe custouu and literature of 
mijribdt GaU^^ lu 1814^ hbfev^, tiie m deter- 
milled on 'taking a wider field of they 

m general^; iyhethbii:^ art, 

;ScAbnbA’^’'ii|erat^^ or-phiibsopby. ^ ' ; 

: (^i^o^phical Society, whi^ dates ftom 

by the W its disposal, under^ 
Abiiding out", of '■ Expeditions- =.fcwp'';:ff>teigii;i^i8r, ■ ■' 
sbbibty-we 
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; jgbriibyii*; An annual pri2e of 1000 itiw 
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hnft been awarded thir^h times. A seopnd prize ;<if 
^000 francs wb» afterwards instituted by the l>Uke|of 
Orleans for the geographer or traveller who sbalb W^ 
most h^etited agriculture, manufactures, . or humaiiity« 
by what he has brought with him into France frota^ih^ 
countries he has visited. The society has paid away 
altogether 60,000 francs in prizes/ published seyen 
quarto volumes relating to ancient voyagea» 
three volumes of the or what may be called 

geographical transactions. 

Paris has also its. Geological Society, devoted to the 
progress of the science in general, and the study of the 
soil of France in particular, in its relation to inauatrial 
art and agriculture. The society numbers 500 members, 
native and foreign : no other qualification is required 
than an introduction by two members, and a payment 
of thirty francs annually. A bulletin is published for 
the use of the subscribers, in which it is said a * Report 
on the progress of geology during the past ten years * 
will shortly appear. Next we have the Entomological 
.and Cuvierian Societies ; membership in the latter, as 
we lire informed, is constituted by subscription to the 
* Zoological Review.* The Philomathic Society was 
established in 1788, and has reckoned some of the most 
eminent philosophers as its members^among whom 
may be mentioned Lacroix, Laplace, Chaptal, Arox)^re, 
Fresnel, Cuvier ; it is sometimes called the Little Insti- 
tute. The ablest philosophers of France are still in its 
ranks; its discussions are reinfukcd by acumen and 
thoroughness of investigation; nothing Js taken for 
granted, but every fact is rigidly demonstrated. The 
Society for the Encouragement of National Industry, 
founded in 1802, has had a most active and direct in- 
fluence upon material progress; ddwn to 1845 it has 
distributed 392,850 francs as prizes, all for objects be- 
neficial to the national economy. It comprises a large 
body of individuals favourable to the cause of free trade, 
and earnest for the removal of impolitic restrictions. 
Education is not left unnoti(?ed : there is a Society of 
Elementary Instruction, which, ever since its founda- 
tion in 1821, has laboured to bring instruction within 
reach of the poorer classes ; particularly of children wdio, 
set to work at an early age, have no time for study 
tlirough the day. Schools are opened for them at the 
hours most convenient fur them to attend. The society 
has not been content to follow a stereotyped routine : it 
has gone on adding to its experience and improving its 
methods ; training at the same time a band of skilful 
teachers to be distributed in the provinces ; in addition 
to which, a ‘Journal of Popular Education * has been 
published, abounding in excellent precepts and useful 
suggestions. 

in common with other large capitals, Paris reckons 
among its institutions several devoted to active philan- 
thropy; among these we may specify the Society of 
Christian Morals, established in 1821 by the Duke of 
Larochefoucauld-Liancourt, its object being the appli- 
cation of the precepts of Christianity to social relations ; 
and, in the words of the statutes, to demonstrate * that 
the greater pa^ of thC; errors and vices which impede 
the course of truth, justice, and peace among men, ori- 
ginate in ^eirance or forgetfulness of Christian prin- 
ciples^’ TJ^e are 275 members in the society, divided 
into seven committees; each has special duties to per- 
form : thus w^e And the committee of charity and bene- 
Acencc^Tj^: orphansr^ prisons — of peace— of moral 
ameUora<^0i(l?^f the aboution of the slave trade^ and 
last, for thO moral iiuprovemen^ of the liberated. These 
committees leave national and sectarian diAerences 
quite out of sight in the discharge of their duties : their 
proceedings have been printed in forty volumes ; they 
hate correspondents in evei^ part of the world, among 
Others the Society of Universal Morality* recently for|n^ 
at Constantinople by some beneybient Turks uhd^ the 
patronage of the sultan. 

In addition to the societies alrea^ enumerated, tliere 
nib eight connected witii surger^ iand 
sides a multitude of pthers unchartthy^, and but litAe 


known either to one another or to the public ; these in- 
clude sculptors, acchttects, painters, musicians, artisans 
of every degree, and orators. There are about 150 sing- 
ing societies, composed exclusively of. working-men ; 
some of these require the candidate fur admission to 
improvise a few couplets on wine, glory, or French song, 
as a title to membership. Apart frtm these 'Uselesa re- 
quirtments, it must be confessed tliat in these musical 
reunions the working-classes arc talSng a step in the 
right direction. It is, howeVer, somewhat remarkable 
in the present day to see a Heraldic Society, whose 
occupation is to emblazon the arms of all its members 
upon long sheets of parchment: it may be perhaps the 
artistic amusement of a few idle people. Many of these 
last-mentioned societies are open to women : tiie ladies, 
too, have an Institute to themselves. In 1 836, a course 
of lectures was opened at the Eanelagh, by a celebrated 
lady, on the social rights of women ; from this arose the 
Ladies* Institute, which is noAv licensed. A rich and 
clever lailyr noted for her literary enthusiasm, is at its 
head : the programme was most liberal : the female aca- 
demicians were to be lodged and paid after the example 
of the Royal Institute ; their first work is said to be a 
new dictionary of the French language. Tlie first ten 
ladies were nominated in 184.5, witli power to elect their 
colleagues to the number of forty. It remains to be 
seen whether tlie labours of these female philosopher.s 
will have any stimulating effect upon those of the other 
sex. 

Turning from the capital to the province*8, we find 
tliat, in 1788, there were in France forty -eight other 
societies of various pursuits, of whicii it was said by 
Voltaire ‘ they have created a spirit of emulatioii, 
have impelled to exertion, acciistoined young men to 
useful studies, dissipated the prejudices and ignorance 
of certain cities, inspired politeness, and, as much as 
may be, driven out X)edantry.’ The eiglity-six depart- 
ments of France at x>re8ent contain 189 learned socie- 
ties, besides twelve arcbamlogical commissions, fifty 
agricultural societies, and 664 rural associations — show- 
ing a prodigious increase over the number for 1788. 
Many of these bodies publish annual reports of their 
proceedings. In point of literature, the predominanco 
inclines to the southern section of the country; while 
in the north (the chief seat of manufactures) tlie sub- 
jects considered most worthy of attention are history, 
agriculture, and the application of science to industry. 
The most solid and active societies are said to be found 
in Toulouse, Strasburg, Caen, and Lyons; the dif- 
ference, however, between these and other provincial 
towns is comparatively small. The associations, gene- 
rally, still feel the impulse described by Lamartine in his 
address to his colleagues of the Macon Academy : * You 
have felt, gentlemen, that knowledge is yours only on 
the condition that you diffuse it, and that to raise the 
low is to elevate the high. Around you all is x>rogre8S- 
ing. Will you stand alone ? will you suffer yourselves 
to be overtaken? No, gentleihen, men of leisure, or 
rather ourselves workmen, but workmen of thought and 
science, it is for us to be tiie first to participate in tlie 
movement. In a state of civilisation, where intelUgence 
gives power, rank is maintained only by the mainten- 
ance of nioral superiority ; when the intellectual order 
is deranged, disorder is not far off.’ As may be sup- 
posed, the publications of the various societies exhibit 
different degrees of science and utility ; we may in- 
stance one specimen — a long treatise in the Memoirs 
of the Scientific Society of I’Aube, * On tlie Inffuence 
of Coffee and Wine upon the Footry and Literature af 
France*— in which the author decides tliat, white coffee 
roa;f do very well for philosophers and mathematiciiips,; 
wiht is the only drink for poets. Tiffs, however. Is an 
exception to the general rule, which is towards improve- 
ment. In some of the manofacturipg tbwns, the socie- 
ties have established courses of lectum explahatoty of 
the relation of sdehce t0 to Cf iii- 

structinr large bodies of workito^n^^ also 

been ihstitiHedi to be awarded the^^ d 
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eelvefi; At Mtilhouse^ ope of tho m of bottoP 
m A.ni^%*tiire/ an industrial inuSeum has l^en founded ; 
a technological library of 3000 Voliitiieji ; two gratuitous 
sdiools/one for mechanipt and linear drawing, the other 
for painting, attended by more than two hundred pupils : 
sixty prizes were distribuWd in 1842. The same eat- 
ani^ has been followed by the societies at Metz, Cam- 
bray, Nantes, and other peaces. The subjects clfbsen 
for their essays are itsuAly those most alTecting the 
wellbeing of the indust^ous portion of the population. 

We have only space for a concluding word on the 
agricultural societies, which are said to comprise more 
than a million members; When it Is remembered that 
ifi ITrance the number of those engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil amounts to twenty -five millions, we 
slmll become aware of the necessity that must exist for 
combined and energetic action among these societies. 
Model farms have been established, inducements are 
offered to the inventors of agricultural implements, 
which, with the large meetings frequently held for dis- 
cussion, will probably lead to a knowledge of that great 
desideratum-T-the real capabilities of tJie soil. 

. MY OPPOS1TJ5 NEIGHBOUllS. 

I AM at home now: I call it home because I have 
lived in these, my lodgings, for some years. My street 
has grown beneath my eyes; passing from its infancy of 
three new-built houses and a hrick-held, through a comi- 
cal, one-sided, half-paved youth, to tlie dignilied matu- 
rity of a respectable suburban thoroughfare. The time 
when my sketch begins was between the first and second 
era-^wheu there rose up before my gaze, instead of the 
brick-field, one solitary house — and its inhabitants be- 
came, par excellence^ my ‘opposite neighbours.* 

It really was quite an event in my life when they came 
into possession, and I had positively something to look 
at and somebody to watch. Now, reader, misjudge me 
ncit; 1 am no prying old maid — though of necessity I sit 
at my window the greater part of the day : tbc secret is, 
I am a wood-engraver. Oh the weariness of labouring 
from breakfast-tune till dusk, hearing no voices but the 
scoop— scoop-^scoop of the tool against the wood, save 
when listening with nervous eagerness to the boom of 
the near church-clock, that marlu the passing of another 
hour, every moment of which is worth so much precious 
coin i Oh the relief of lifting one’s head for a brief space 
to drink in light and air, and to gain a few passing in- 
terests of life Vfithout that may drive away the throng of 
memories which such a dull, mechanical occupation cim- 
not fail to bring 1 Surely* my opposite neighbours,* if 
ever so retiring, would not have grudged me this innocent 
recreation. 

They were very retiring indeed. They came into their 
new abode at dusk, and for several days 1 saw no speci- 
mens of living humanity except the small servant, a 
tidy, little, rosy-cheeked opuntry-girl, who enlivened her 
dreary existence each morning by qjeauing the steps, 
which, during the succeeding day, were never defiled by 
any footmarks save her own. Moreover, if there were no 
visible inhabitants, it also seemed as if there was no 
risil^le furniture, for the drawing-room shutters were kept 
closed, and the parlour blinds half-drawn down. 

However, ere the week ended, I saw, placed within the 
tvire-hlind, one of those framed advertisements which ore 
used by * genteel * ^irofossious. It bore the uiscription, 

* Miss W Axmis, Milwmer? 1 saw, too, the hand that was 
placing it there^ne evidently beloiigSiig to a ymng 
woman^^round, pretty, and rosy. Arid' on the very next 


day, Sunday, ! beheld its^q 

At church-time two peiwehs walked out of the house, 
one a girl, apparently jusi gliding; out of h^ teenS into ; 
maturer womanhood; the dthor a stripling of a 

hoy. They were veiy like ofte another^ brother and, 
ilister appareiitly— and both wore that fresh simpUeity j 
which we designate country lobk.^ Moreover, Ot/thil j 
his older sister^s ptayer-book, and gave he#; his ' 
on, it was. with avv air of jndfipftnpfttt t d i 
as to .sayj * !?m quite, a man -at last.’ ■' ^ ■■ 


f or mdnthii X never saW anybody in the house but these 
I kupuosed lived there all alone, a desolate; 
peil^aps qrUnahed pair^ Oh the number of th^e who 
arel .early dooided to merge yottth*8 pleasures in age’s 
lurting careii^to spend their life’s tender spring in sclf- 
dependsnt but bitter toil, and so grow: old long ere winter 
comes! 

I pictured to myself a cold, half-furhiahed house, and 
the brother and sister — forced misers I-^sitting with pale, 
early-wrinkled brow8> counting up their little store. 
Little it must be, for there came no customers to * Miss 
Waters. Milliner.* And as for the boy, I saw him pass 
in anu out daily, not with the quick, active, self-impor- 
tant step of one who * must be at his office at nine,* but 
with the dull lounge of one who has no occupation, no 
aim in life. He grew taller aiid thinner every day, liis 
long limbs shaming the boy’s jacket— a shabby one too— - 
which he still wore. At last, from taking his walks iu 
the broad noon, he never went out until dusk. Poor 
lad ! I well guessed why. Moreover, his sister now went 
to church alone. 1 marvelled not that it was with a droop- 
ing head, and a veil scarcely ever raised — ^but still she 
went. 

* God help her 1* I said to myself. * One-half the fel- 
low-worshippers will never know, and never heed, how 
solemnly to her sounds the prayer, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.** * 

One morning I was surprised to notice on the window a 
second framed inscription— ‘ Mu Alfrkd Watetls ArthC 
And then I penetrated into a little mystery which had 
puzzled me for weeks — ^namely, that the shutter of the 
second-floor window was almost always kept lialf-closcd. 
At once I pictured to myself the poor young artist’s 
studio— the self-made easel, the common colour-box, and 
all the adjuncts of that wretched struggle of genius 
against poverty. 

‘Simpleton that I am!* I sometimes said to myself, 
‘how do I know that the lad’s a genius? May he not be 
one of those lazy drones w'ho take to art because daubing 
canvas, and lounging about, skctcli-book in hand, seems 
easier than learning a trade ? * 

But I looked iu the boy’s face as he sat one evening 
at his attic window, gazing out on the sunset, and I know 
that he was a genius. And if so, what miserable beart- 
buruings he must have felt — what shame iu being obliged 
to make money out of the crude productions which iu 
years to come he would wish consigned to oblivion — what 
self-degradation in writing up after his name the word 
‘ artist,* just as he might have written * bricklayer !* Poor 
fellow! I had almost rather have read in his face the 
assurance of conceited puppyism than of delicate, sensi- 
tire genius. 

My young friends — for so I called them in my heart — 
had interested me for at least six months. One day, a 
little before Christmas - time, 1 sat speculating rather 
drearily on my own Christmas and on theirs — ^how lonely 
both would be spent, and what a pity it was that I had 
not riches at command to send them in anonymously a 
capital Christmas dinner, and invite myself to dine with 
.themi.^ ■ 

As I looked, there seemed to be a slight confusion in 
the house; and through the opened foldiiigMlooi-s 1 dis- 
tinguished the pretty, slight figure of Lucy Waters flit- 
ting to and fro, clearly visible between the windows. 
She moved cheerily, as one does in pleasant expectotion, 
now stirring the fire, now arranging the tablel and anon 
pressing her cheek close to the frosty pane, looking 
anxiously down the street. She was evideririV iSifciiig for 
some pemon or persons unknown. I Hibuglit to myself 
^sively^ how happy it was to have some one ; to waB 
for, anXtously, expectantly— to arrange all little things^ 
to waito^ keep the fire bright and blazing — to wheel 
the ei^^air, and have the pet footstool jttody— to listen 
eager, jret tumbling, for the striking of toe appointed hour 
’^and'-then to sit down and tiy to ‘ play pati^ce’*— per- 
haps indifference, talk of common tmnjpfi aiid look quite 
calm and careless-^as ^ough the heart within were np^ 
lm>'Piflg-Wdly at every sound. Ah, fool !*r*foo3 ! to call 
up luch yisions when thou sittort illeht» looking dowh 
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the murky street, along which no foot wULvcomej,^©^^ 
jlfazing with dull, vacant stare upon the winter jt% 
will shij^e Upon no faco savo that pale, tear^hUnde^ |n0 
— thine own! Biit patience, patience; if hope may ci he 
no more to thy lonely hearth, there sits there evei^ine 
whom no chance or change can now take from iheo^ihe 
solemn, meek -browed angel Alemory I 
I could gaze no longer on my opposite neighbour. So, 
reiueitibering that 1 had a block to take home, 1 put on 
my bonnet and walked out. As I opened the street-door, 
a trunk-laden railway cab drove up, and there was an in- 
quiry for the name of* Waters.* Just then a stream of 
light darted on the wet pavement, from an opened door 
on the opposite side, and the long thin boy civme bounding 
across the narrow street. , 

‘Father — ^mother — here’s the housA Lucy, hold the 
1 iglit ; they're come at last ! * 

So my young people were not oridians. lb took away 
from the romance, but it added to the joy. .Ah, they at 
least would keep a happy Christmas-dayl 

1 knew they did. 1 saw them all go to church to- 
gether, the boy supporting his mother, and Lucy leaning 
on her bluff old father’s arm. Then, judging from their 
appearance, 1 added to my romance that of a ruined 
country farmer, whose duteous children had tried to make 
for their broken-down parents a London home. Well, poor 
as it was, there was great joy within its walls this day. The 
little family had a iCsitor, too, a tall young man, who, in 
mien juid bearing, was superior to any of them, except 
Lucy. At dusk, when, thanks to the firelight and tho 
undrawn blind, I had a complete Dutch picture of the 
whole circle, 1 noticed how the guest sat between old 
Mrs Waters and her daughter. And once, when a clear j 
bright gleam flashed on her face, I saw Lucy regarding ; 
him with a look of such iutonsc pride — such deep tender- 
ness! ‘ Ah,* thought I, ‘ it is the old tale once more,* 
After that time 1 did not wonder to jsee the stranger 
knocking certainly thrice a week at the Waters* door. 
Smiling, 1 sometimes repeated Hood’s rhyme — 

‘ There Ja a young man fw// fond 
Of calling o‘cr the way.’ 

lie always came- at the same hour, and .1 generally 
guessed the time by seeing Lucy sit, working at the par- 
lour-window, her eyes glancing every five minutes down 
the street. And when the door was opened to him, it was 
ten to one that the janitor was no other than Lucy’s 
own smiling self. 

Thus matters went on for several months. There was 
» ppavently a decided improvoment in their circumstances, 
though whether through the increase of Miss Waters’s 
business I could not toll. But I rather thought not, espe- 
cially as there appeared in addition to the millinerv ad- 
vertisement one which informed the public in general that 
within there was * wax flower-making taught on moderate 
terras.’ Also, shortly after, t noticed a ‘ Times ’ advor- 
ti8<iment, stating that ‘ A respectable person would be 
glad to have intrusted to his charge bookkeeping, the 
collecting of accounts, &o. ;* also that there were * unfur- 
nished apartments to be let in a quiet family,’ The 
address no other than that of my friends tho Waterses. 

Tnily, if ever there was a hard-working, strugglmg 
family, it was my opposite neighbours. 

They were to me a positive blessing. It did me good 
to ^ye such sweet heart - warming interests— although 
all secret- And little harm my watching did them. The 
old mothOfi coiiiihg in blithely from her small marketings, 
knew hot of a hHden eye that, gassing, wished that ten- 
fold plenty sni^ht Opine to her basket and her store : the 
boy-artist was hone the worse for the sympathies that 
penetrated his haif-<doBed shotters—underst^ding well 
the life he led within: and When Lucy and her lov^^ — as 
of course he was--walked out: together in thO gloaming, 
were they less happy because of the silent blessing that 
followed their footsteps ftpfti ihO heart which lint the 
more what such wealth of lore ihtist b^ becauie itself 
through life had been so poor I ^ 

One evening they took a shorter walk theh ^rtaU and 
when they xe^enmed the house; 1 saw ttey 'S hand- 


kerchief to her eyes. It made me quite unhappy ; I 
thought of it constantly, as 1 sat at my engraving till late 
at night. When I went up stairs at lasfci I looked mocha- 
nically over the way : there was still a lamp burning in 
the Waterses little parlour. Then I saw the door open, 
and Lucy, holding a light, stood in the passa^ Beside 
her was their usual guest— her sqpposed lover, ^’hey 
stoo<^ talking for many niinutcs, be clasping her haiKl all 
the time. At last he moved to tlepart^ she put down tho 
light, and throwing her arms round his neck, hung there i 
in such utter abandoiuncnt of wo, that I felt the parting 
was not for a day, a week, but one of those farewells that 
wring tho very heart-strings of youth. 

He went away — tJio door closed — and there was dark- 
ness. What darkness must then have fallen on that poor 
girl’s soul! I knew — ^none better than I! 

After that night 1 never saw the loven a^iu — Luc)' took 
her evening walks alone. For a time I miioied that hfir 
step was slow, and her head bent ; but these tokens of 
grief changed. Youth can bear so much, and for so long, 
in spite of her trouble, Lucy Waters looked well ami 
pretty, and 1 was glad to see her so. Moreover, the 
family fortunes seemed still improving, far ere summer 
ended, the drawing-room shutters were at last ttiken 
down, furniture came, and, I supposed, >iu inhabitant — 
for there appeared on tho door a goodly brass-plate with 
‘ Mu (lAMniKii, Surgeon* 

I saw thisWaid individual in due time. He was rather 
small — and 1, like most little worneu, have an aversion 
to little men ; he wore green spectacles, which I hato ; 
he was slightly bald ; and might have been any age from 
thirty to fifty. ■ 4 did not take any interest in biiu at all. 

I only noticed that he seemed on good terms with the 
Waterses, and went to church with them every Sunday. 

‘ Pray can you tell me anything about your opposite 
neighbours P said to me one of those few benignant 
friends who take compassion on my loneliness, and now 
and then enliven my engraving by chatting to me the 
while, 

I did not like to reveal what was only a romance 
founded on guess-work, so I answered, * Why tlo you askP 

* Because I saw they taught wax-fiower-ioaking, and I 
wantM my Harriet to learn— just for amusement. So I 
went in there to-day, and saw the nicest family. Such 
a mild-looking old woman is the mother — and the daugh- 
ter, Miss Lu(*y Waters, so very pretty and lady-like ! 1 
was quite chanued. Positively Harriet shall learn of 
her.’ 

And Harriet did : and consequently Harriet — tho most 
blithe, good-natured lassie that ever sported through her 
teens — was continually putting her merry face in at my 

E arlour-door, with various legends of my opposite neigh - 
ours ; legends, too, always of the most favourable kiml. 
Never was there such a charming old lady as ^Irs Waters, 
such a clever youth as Mr Alfred, and such a complete ^ 
angel in every way as Miss Lucy 1 
One day my friend Harriet sprang into my room with 
such a burst of joyance that I was quite overpowered. 

* Oh, Lctty !’ — (Header, do you know the sort of people 
whom everybody calls by their Christian names— all ex- 
cept the very wee folk, towards whom they bear a uni- 
versal aunt hood 1 Well, such am I!) — * Oh, Letty, I’ve , 
found it out now. I thought I should. 1 know wdiy 
they’ve all been smiling, and whispering, and dressinjitk- j 
ing, and putting off my lessons now and then; and ’ — — | 
* Well, my lassie— why V . I 

• Because she’s going to be married : sweet, darling 
Lucy Waters is going to be married. They’re all so 
glad; and so am I, even though I wish it had been some- 
body younger and handsomer than that quiet Mr Qam- 
bier,*. ' -'r'i".: 

^^Mr Gambler! * My block fell to the floor, * Inupos- I 
sible, child! Don’t tell me so— don’t let me think that 
pretty, quiet creature, such a*—— 

I stopped. I wmuld not for worMs Imve revdaled^^ w^ 
i knew. 1 pressed^down the indi^iatiqni the scorii, which 
rose up in rny bosom* I list^i^ H 
, .the -inerry wedding 'tO ' ■be nea^'iweek,-\tbe 
■ : .luek;''1he:'biddegmom'e^exQelIeUi^pi^^ 




; is!» I said to myself lyhon^Wy young 

:' fs^Tottrite was gone. * One more added %o the list of weak* 
naxnded^ unstable women : faithless, heartless; pkanging 
4helr lovers as easily as their gidves; ready to marry any- 
; hc^y, so that they are married at last. Oh, Lucy, Lucy! 
i' to thi«k that you shotild be one of these 1 » 

When, next day^ j saw her walk down the street lean- 
ing on Mr Gaibbier^s arm, looking so quietly huppy^^s a 
betrothed bride shCruld, 1 positirely hated the girl. I 
would have gone home on the wedding-d^, so as 
not to see the airoeious Sacrifice of broken falUi; but that 
foolish, bewitching Miss Harriet came with her coaxing 
ways, to beg she might see the wedding from my windows. 
I never can refuse that lassie anything, so 1 stayed. But 
X would not go near the window. 

* X’Oll me all you sec, Harriet dear.’ And so she did, 
and a ^eat deal more too; for her little tongue ran on 
unceasingly about the * people over the way,* especially 
Mr Gambier. 

* Don’t, child— I hate to hear about liiin,* said I snap- 
pislily. ‘ The disagreeable, ugly old man ! * 

‘ Old man ! Why, he is only just past thirty. Lucy 
told me so; aad she loves him so much, and says he is 
the best man in all the world.* 

‘ The wretch 1 * 1 muttered, thinking of that night — the 
wild embrace — the mountful parting. How dared she 
stand where they two stood — cross the same threshold 
which, he crossed— ho to his eternal exile, she to her mar- 
riage altar ! 

‘ Harriet, my dear child !* And I went up, intending 

to read my young friend a homily against faithlessness, 
when I sa«r, standing by the Waterses parlour- window, a 
young man— he with whom Lucy had so often walked. 
‘ Tell me, liarriet, do^ou know who is that man ?’ I cried. 

* Who 1 He with the curly brown hair — so handsome ? 
.. Why, ’tis Lucy*8 brother— her elder brother, and her 

favourite. He is a tutor in a gentleman’s family. He 
helped to maintain them all, and used to come and see 
them very often, till he went abroad travelling. Lucy 
almost broke her heart at parting with him, she loved 
him so much.’ 

* Bless BUcy — God bless sweet Lucy ! * I muttered, feel- 
ing half-ready to cry. What an idiot I had been I And 
yet the mistake was quite natural. Only 1 erred in one 
thing — 1 should have trusted that innocent, loving face. 
I should have guessed tliat it was the sure token of a tru^ 
woman’s heart. 

‘ But yet/ said 1, smiling, to Harriet, when I had told 
her of my blunder, and she had quizzed me heartily, * 1. 
don’t quite see why Lucy should marry such a man as Mr 
Gambior.’ , \ ^ ^ ^ 

* There you are, Letty, judging by appearances again. 
Why, that is the liiost noble part of Lucy Waters’s story.. 
She knew him from her childhood j and he was so good 
and generous ! He sived her mother’s life too in a .long, 
weary illness ; and then, just before he came to lodge with 
them, he waa Vhry near dying himself too — dying of a 
broken-heart, because he thought Lucy could not care for 
an pld-looking, ugly man. And ho would not ask her to 
mariy him firoru gratitude. And she does not: she marries 
him from love— real love. Look at her now ! ’ 

Hhcy cawie to the door with Mr Gambler — the worthy, 
noble mail 1 Kven with his small stature and his green 
Bpe^aclos^he looked a perfect Apollo in my eyes, and so 
he would in those of bis happy wife— evennore I 

1; have been a year abwnt from my little home — ^not 
from pleasure, but fmm duty— what duty X may tell some 
time, not now. I ^turned hither last week, to live my 
lonely, i>e^ old. My first l<^k was to iny 

opposite nslghheu^.- -y 
‘ Mr Oombier, Sui^n/ on tlie hall- 

door ; but there were ho other iwofesslbhal m^riptions. 
Only, my maid told nur, the, old people odme there every 
day, and nmst consequently live, veigr near* acci- 
dentally taking up a catal(«de;of the Water-Colour Kx- 


hil^iouj t sow among the W% ‘ BraVq 

.^qught, * *«y young g^iusr here is a good beg 
/■.-yi^o-nighfcj'.ai 1 sit writhig,6bmevrhere:hear.- twelve -o 

sound of mhtib and 


dahemg ' over the way.’ The Gamblers are quite right 
to&e merry if they chobse; but really— " Ah, 1 roiueiu- 
bewnoW ! this Very morning X saw a cab at the dpor, and 
ol^ Mrs Waters behig haoded therein, together with a 
buwlHe of white lace and inuslm. 

Gh the wretches ! They are absolutely giving a christ- 
ening party ! 

TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

SlINDSVALL— GEPLE— DAITNEMORA MINES. 

SuNDfiVAU., which I had now reached, was an impor- 
tant point in my tour. It is situated half-way up the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and is a port of considerable impor- 
tance for the business of ship-building and the ex- 
portation of timber. There is no more considerable 
place to the north, the only towns of any conse- 
quence in that direction being Pitea and Tornea, the 
latter of which is the frontier town of Russia. I 
might have come from Alten by a direct route of 
430 English miles to Tornea, and thence along the gulf 
by a steamer to Sundavall, which would have saved 
me the necessity of doubling that portion of my route 
between Trondhiem and Alten ; but not merely was 
my having a carriage waiting at Trondhiem unfavour- 
able to this plan, but 1 shrunk from the roughness, 
not to speak of danger, attending a journey, the first 
part of which is performed in a pulk drawn by rein- 
deer along pathless mountains, and the second part 
in a cockle-shell of a boat down a river full of rajnds, 
where safety is entirely duo to the incessant vigilance 
and singular skill of the boatmen* I afterwards learned 
that one of the gentlemen whom I had met at Kanfloril 
in quest of salmon -fishing adopted this line on his 
way home, and was much delighted with his adven- 
tures ; but he numbered twenty years less than I, which 
makes a consideriible difference in the qualifications for 
such a mode of travelling. * 

Our usual home-staying ideas about a ydace in a situa- 
tion like that of Sundsvall are almost sure to do it in- 
justice, in as far as they are apt to associate it with 
rudeness. Sundsvall I found a very neat, cheerful-look- 
ing town of about 2000 inhabitants, many of whom 
have all the appearances expected in the gentlemen and 
ladies of the most refined parts of Euro^. There is a 
goodly harbour of shipping ; I found at least two book- 
I sellers’ shops ; the hotel, is tolerable ; and there is a 
I dignified-looking church bu the os, which runs through 
j the town, in a line parallel to tlie river. Several British 
merchants are established in Sundsvall, and to two of 
these 1 had letters of introductioiu The letters, being 
I committed to the landlord of the Kallarc, w’ere do- 
sp&tcbed in different directions to places seven miles 
distant, and 1 hoped to see next morning one or other 
of the gentlemen addressed. Owing to the distance, 
however, and the briefness of my stay in the place, these 
letters Were unproductive of any advaht^ to me ; but I 
felt interested tn the illustration the affair afforded of the 
value of such labour in Sweto, as the charge for the 
two messages proved to be only about la Pd. English. 

While in this district, I had opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the observations made by employers 
regaling dispositions of the kbouring-class. It 
was stat^, that while capita was certainly finding pro- 
fitable fields of operation in this country, partlcniarly in 
^ and exportatipn of timber, it was much 
less Available, in consequence of the difdculty of bbtain- 
itijg efficient labour, than it otherwise n^ht be. The 
ebrnmem pe^ something of ^eir own 

grfiund^^^W^ depend, shbw little in-' 

: to und work for hire, When the harvest 

good, this inclination becomes proportionally 
ICii/ :%ney are also under |trong toeimgs of jealousy 
an4.flu|^^^^ be taken 

in any en^^^njent they form? 
fitoiiii ,W|Sich cause they often grievobsly cHeat them- 
: ietoes> V Jtls lemarkahld ^ we find lit!& bold* 
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ings teUiDK iii Sweden in exactly the same way aa^ey 
are alleged to do in England, where, as wo livell If i0w, 
the fasmdre op{M>ao, for the very same reason, evewoing 
like allptnients. How far it might be a temporary 
and how far we might trust to common corhnierciai 
principles to bring tlie labouring-class in time to better 
views, I cannot pretend to decide. Neither shall I 
undertake to pronounce that capitalists would be justi- 
fiable in preventing arrangements which could be proved 
as certain to favour the morality of the labouring-class, 
merely because they would thereby be rendered less 
easy to be tempted into hireling labour. I have only 
deemed it worth while to chronicle the observation, 
which I was told had been made, leaving it to take its 
place, and have its due elFeet, when the great question 
of the inoral and political effects of unmixed hireling 
labour comes, as come it must, to be discussed in the 
presence of anxious nations. 

We embarked at two o’clock p. m. (August 30) on 
board the steamer Nordland, which we expected to de- 
posit 118 on the second morning thereafter at Gefle. 1 
was agreeably surprised to have, as a fellow-passenger, 
Mr Axel Dickson, one of the sons of the eminent mer- 
chant, Mr James Diekson of Gottenburg. We had last 
met in Scotland, whither the young gentleman had 
been sent that he might study agriculture, and so he 
able to take charge of some extensive estates which his 
father has acquired in this part of Sweden. The steamer 
afforded but narrow sleeping aceomniodntions, and it 
was rather crowded with passengers; nevertheless we 
enjoyed the voyage. I everywhere found low shores, 
composed chiefly of rounded rock, and bristling with 
pine woods. We made short stoppages at two consider- 
able towns on the coast, Hudiksvall and Soderhavn ; 
but our saunter there presented us only with the agree- 
able spectacle of a thriving mercantile population. 

Gefle (pronounced Yofla), where we landed in due 
time, is situated on low ground at the head of an estuary. 
It is a town of 8000 inhabitants, containing some hand- 
some streets, the result of modern prosperity in the 
timber-exporting trade, while several neat villas, belong- 
ing to the principal merchants, shine out through the 
woods along the neighbouring shores. There is a thriving 
iron-foundry in a little valley about a mile from Gefle, 
and, rather oddly, this place, with its rows of houses for 
the working-people, scorned to us the prettiest spot 
about the town. Close by is an extensive cemetery of 
modern ifate, containing many elegant mausolea, in one 
of which, belonging to an affluent merchant, we found a 
picture of the Last Day, very beautifully executed by a 
native artist. At Gefle, at this time, a cotton-spinning 
establishment is about to be erected by an English com- 
pany, under the encouragement which protective duties 
give to native manufactures. 

This part of the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia is noted 
in geological history, bn account of the observations 
made in its neighboiirhood for ascertaining the supposed 
upward movement of the land. The progressive shal- 
lowing bf the seas in this district has been observed for 
more than a century, being attributed by the common 
people to a retirement or sinking of the water, but by 
men of scieticb to a rise of the land. Observations to 
exactly the same purport have been made on the other 
side of the Swbdii^h peninsula, neat Gottenburg ; while 
the southern point of Sweden is, on the contrary, be- 
lieved ta be; sinking, because at MalmS old pavements 
are fbunA^^nder tl^^ streets, and severid feet 

beneath the level of the see* Erom time to time marks 
have been made oh ^ sea, 

so as to ascertain ; and two 

of these are within a sliort half-day*s Sail of Gefle. 
Being anxious to embraee^^ opporjhinity ; of seeing 
these objects, I obtain^ subh intioductions from niy 
young friend Mr Axel Dickson, as result^ in my being 
favoured with the guidahjcie of Agehilemah^^^^^n 
mahh, who was fuUy acquainted With; lOdalii^S. It 
was arrahg^ that we should drive 
carfli^s to a place at a few miles' distahbe dh;ibe 


and thdtice proceed to^he marked rock at Liifgrund by 
a sailing-boat 

At an early hour the carriages were ready to start, 
each with its pair of horses, when HrLOtmann came to 
tell us that ho had secured a much superim? means of 
conveyance in a small pleasure steamer, for whicjji only 
a trifling fee^ would have to be paid. We accomingly 
remanded the four horses. It seemsinot unworthy of re- 
mark that the proprietor of the animals, who had had the 
trouble of bringing and yoking them, asked only a rix- 
dollar (Is. 1.4d.) as compensation. Under an unreflecting 
instinct I gave him two, wliicli of enur.^c made his Tak 
for betalla (ti)ank8 for payment) unusually impressive, 
but must have tended to spoil him for other travellers. 

At nine we started by the steamer, and at twelve had 
reached Lbfgrund, a small low wooded island, where a 
mark had been made so long ago as 1731. In trying to 
get to shore, I sustained the only accident of ray whole 
expedition in a partial plunge, from which my faithful 
Quiet quickly extricated me. Entering a fisherman’s 
cottage, in order to put on some dry clothes, 1 was agree- 
ably surprised at the cleanliness, comfort, and tokens of 
good living which appeared in it, as well as by the supe- 
rior manners of the people. In our country, n fisher- 
man is a man left utterly behind in the inarch of civi- 
lisation, and whose memge is nut much superior to that 
of a North American Indian. In Sweden, he presents 
tile domestic appearances which we usually see in the 
house of a small farmer. Having procured the services 
of the fisherman and his boat, we wore taken out into 
a small shallow bay, where a large angular block of 
stone starts up above the waves. Oncoming close to 
the seaward side^of this rock, w^e readily traced upon 
it, near its top, a deep level stjorc, roughly executed 
by a chisel, with the date ‘ 1731 ’ carved above it Tlie 
story is, that a native professor named Uudman, having 
committed a manslaughter, took refuge for a winter in 
this lonely island, where he obtained shelter among the 
fishermen, and was safe for the time from the ^ngs 
of justice. Having lieard these people talking much 
of the sinking of the sco, ho made this mark, in order 
that future observers miglit ascertain if such was the 
case. Mr (now Sir) Charles Lyell visited the rock in 
1834, and found Professor Rudnian’s mark two fecjt 
seven inches above the surface of the water ; implying, 
according to the ideas of the modern geologist, that the 
land had risen about thirty inches in a century. We 
now found the water about six inches below the mark 
Sir Charles then made at its surface, implying a con- 
tinued rise of the land at about the sumo rate. It was 
not easy to determine this point exactly, for, o.wing to 
a wind blowing towards shore, the waves rose and 
fell on the face of the rock, and were sometimes fully 
above the lower groove ; up to which point, I may re- 
mark, in consequence of this dash of the water, there 
were minute whelks adhering. Nevertheless, having 
brought the boat alongside Uie rock, and thus made 
the water as calm us possible, it was admitted by all 
present that the surface was fully six inches below Sir 
Charles Lyelfs mark. It may be remarked that tlie 
Gulf of Bothnia, while unaffected’ by tides^ is liable to 
be raised and lowered to soino small extent by the direc- 
tion of the winds. On the present occasion, however, 
the boattuan assured ts that the water was at about 
its ordinary level for the season — this season being the 
same almost to a day as that in which Sir Charleses 
obseft/^tioh was tnade. The boatman also assured us 
tnat he remembered, forty years ago, when the water 
stood considerably above the situation of the lower 
gfoove. The only circumstance which gav^ th0 
reason for doubt was, that the rock, beiog a iuose M 
near shore, ihight be supposed liable, durmg^vinter, to 
be beset with ice, and in that state carried by t^e. waves 
alittle nearer to land. In which em m 
ffem to rise progressively 
reality no 8hift;;of thc^ relktIJte: 

,tcK>kvpIa<»i.:;:;;HerB:.w^ which.I ■ 

am surprised was not fbnherfy remafk^ ; but it must 
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at the same time bo owned that^from other and more 
observations^ there is exceedingly small likeli- 
hood that any fallacy has actually taken pU(^ in tho 
■.■:iires^t instanbe. : ; ■. - ' 

w led to expect that wo should see another mark 
at Ed^o Sund, a fb%milesoflr; but a disappointment 
in obtaining g pilot preyentetl our reaching it Mr 
liOtmann, who saw ft ten years ago, says it is upon a 
rock called St Olafs Stone, which rises in a sound 
alK>ut a cable length from either shore, and to a height 
of thirty or forty feet, and is therefore, he has no doubt, 
a fixed rock. The mark niado here in 1820 was found 
by Mr Lyell, fourteen years after, only 1.66 foot above 
the water, a space so small as to be of lio assignable 
account in the case. 

We left Gefle at seven in the morning (September S), 
and proceeded iti the direction of Elfkarlby, designing 
to visit the celebrated Dannemora Mines. Elfkarlby 
is remarkable on account of certain falls which the 
river Dali there makes, just before it reaches the sea. 
We found that the river is divided by two little islands, 
and that it pours down the intermediate channels rather 
in the manner of a rapid than of a cascade. The effect 
of the vast mass of turbulent water is nevertheless 
very fine. Our journey to-day was over low but undu- 
lating ground, composed of alternate rock and plain, and 
generally covered with wood. Almost for the first 
time for a month the w'cather had become genial ; and 
so the insect world of the woods was in great activity. 
I was particularly struck by the abundance of dragon- 
files of various species. It seemed to me as if 1 had 
never in my whole life seen one-tenth of the number of 
the JAbdlulm which met my eyes during this one day. 
The rock surfaces are invariably rounded; where 
weathering has not taken place, the scratches are gene- 
rally in a north and south direction, or from north 
north-west to south south-east Many of the more 
prominent masses have abrupt Ue sides^ where the 
gladal agency has evidently not operated. These are 
oftenest to the south, sometimes to tho east, sometimes 
to the west, but never north. 

At Xibfsta wo passed the iron-works and magnificent 
mansion of Count de Geer (pronounced Yeer), who is 
said to bf} one of the richest men in Sweden. The iron- 
mines of Sweden, it may be remarked, are one of its 
principal sources of wealth. The article is said to be 
nowhere else of superior quality. Wo were told that the 
Geer family originated in a humble Dutchman of a 
past age, who, coming into Sweden, applied liimself suc- 
cessfully to this department of the national industry. 
It is thought that his. descendant usually realises fifty 
thousand a year. His house was the first country- 
mansion of the least pretensions to grandeur wliich I 
had seen in BctthdinaVia. In the evening we came to 
Ostreby, and obtained accommodation in a private dwell- 
ing set aside for strangers visiting the mines, which 
are only one and a-half mile distant. 

Jiising before six next morning, we had a plea.qant 
■walk across a series of low meadows very much like 
those of Efpg^nd, and bearing exceedingly rich clover. 
Oh arriving at our destination, we found ourselves too 
early, the works not being in operation till seven. The 
interval we employed in examining the general arrange- 
ments, In a rocky ridge, rising little above the fiat of 
the af'oresaid meadows, there are tiiree profound, pits, 
two of them perhaps lOO feet in diameter, and one of 
them 300 by 100. One is upwards of 700 feet deep; 
another about 40p. The downward view into these 
abysses is lost in smoky shinies. The rides are "varied 
by projections and ti^nsyerse ^Chh^ masses, on whieli 
heavy weeds seen growing. Opening in the sides 
load into galleries^ whi^ laterally |)enetrate the ground. 
Men go down to tlte by ladders, and agonlxe the 
beholder by seeming to work oh little slopes and pro- 
minehoes destitute of all jh^per footing. Others 
deifiliid to the bottom by cranes projecting teom the 
(j^Sf'the .pit.. ■ 

gA littte while after our arrival the men began to 


assemble in thefr obaFse homely but before 

goioK to work, they met in groups in small outhouses 
wheil their toeds are kept^ and here we witnes^d an 
ihter4|)ting ceremopy. One of the humber gave out n 
hymn, which the party' thereafreT sang. Then the 
same man uttered a prayer, aiid afterwards some sacred 
poetry, to which all listened reverentially. While wc 
stood outside, listening to these devotions, several 
of the men came up, took off their caps, and joined iti 
the service. It was most afibeting to see tlieso simple 
people, who daily expose themselves to a dangeroua 
trade for their livelihood, thus put themselves into the 
hands of their Creator, resigned to every contingency 
which might arise in the course of His providence. 
When their devotions were conduded, all proceeded to 
their work ; and it was curious to observe them spread- 
ing themselves over the sides of the pit, and commenciug 
their various duties of digging and blasting. 

Finding that strangers are taken dowii into one of 
tlie pits for a small fee, which goes towards a charitable 
fund for tlie benefit of old and disabled workmen, we 
put ourselves into a bucket suspended from one of tlic 
cranes, and commenced a slow descent. - Tlie steep 
black walls, tho mouths of the lateral galleries, the men 
seemingly clinging to the ledges where they were work- 
ing, and the look up to the blue sky above, made it a 
strange and exciting situation. After five minutes of 
cxinstant descent we reached the bottom, which wer 
found composed of rough and irregular rock, partially 
covered with 'H deep bed of snow, partly with moii 
preparing blastings, and under so cold a tomperaturt', 
that we were fain to move about as actively as possible, 
ill order to keep ourselves in some degree of comfort, 

I Such are the iron -mines of Dannemora. Tho men, 
we afterwards found, have wages which an English 
workman would regard as miserably low. Whether, 
as one often sees in Sweden, their efiiciency as work- 
men is in proportion, I cannot tell. One of them, seeing 
a gentleman of our party munching a piece of common 
wliite-fiour biscuit, expressed curiosity about it ; and 
Qnist then desired the gentleman to show the people 
what he’ was eating. My young fellow-traveller im- 
mediately distributed a few pieces, which the men 
regarded with as much wonder as an Englisli labourer 
would feel respecting pillau or edible birds^nests. An 
old man, after turning his piece over and over, and 
chewing a little bit, put the remainder carejjilly into 
his tobacco-pouch, in order to take it home and show 
it to his wife. The simplicity of all this was a little 
amusing; but, what was better, it w^ent to the heart. 
After breakfasting at our lodging— -where, by the by, 
we had a chedar or capercailzie as ohe dish— I parted 
with my young fellow-travellers, who proposed going 
<lirectly to Stockholm, while it was my design to diverge 
to Oregrund before taking that course. My solitary 
journey led mo over a lo^ country generally covered 
with wood, but often presenting flat qr roimded voclsy 
surfaces, the stria) on Which were north and south by 
compass. Coming near the sea at Oregrund, I found 
some flats of polished rock of extraordinary extent— cer- 
tainly, in Some instances, upwards of an acre. Tho road 
passes over these surfaces without greatly Injuring their 
smoothness. Beaching tho little seaport of Oregrund 
about five o'clock on a beautiful calm eyefliugf I imme- 
diately obtained a boat, with two inen» and, attended by 
Qttist, sailed out to an island called GrasUe (Grass Is- 
land), where the level d the sea Was marked in 1820. 
The place is about three Endith miles ftom the har- 
bour; on the face of a vertical rook whidh goes sheer 
down 22 iqet^neath the waves, therefore riEceedingly 
weU qualified for the purpose^ The sea was this even- 
hig (Septemher 4) perfeGtiy still, so that there was not 
more than an inch of wet rd!k "above the usual level 
pbseryabl V maintained by it The men said that they 
cdhsidGrea the sea as at preseUt about a medium height 
for the season. In the more rainy of the year it 
WjU be rbur or five inches lugher i during the prevaiehce 
of n6rrii* west wlods it wm be upwards of two feet 
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. higher. The surface this evening yroB eleven inch^M- 
low the line cut by Mr Mumen, September 13, 
for such was the date inscribed above the 
then, the sea was in the same conditions qU the wi oc* 
casions, my observation indicates a shift of the relative 
level of sea and land in tliis place to the extent of eleven 
inches in twenty-nine years, being a rate surprisingly 
near to that denoted by the Lbfgrund rock. 

The charges for everything in this district are re- 
markably moderate. My two boatmen charged mo 
only one dollar banco Q^weiity pence) for their after- 
noon’s work — six miles of rowing^ At the clean, neatly- 
furnished house where I lodged, I had a good meal with 
culTee in the evening, my bed, and an excellent meal for 
breakfast, including two dishes of warm meat, a prepa- 
ration of eggs, and some preserve (I thought wild cher- 
ries) ; besides which, my servant had a counterpart of 
all these entertainments. The bill was 3.42 rix-dollars, 
something less than 4s. dd. sterling. It is a neat, cheer- 
ful-looking town, and the abraded surfaces in and near 
it, and dipping all along the shore into the waves, would 
convert even Sir Koderick Murchison into a glacialist. 

1 had a fine day for the drive across tlie low country 
to ITpsala. After passing tlLO station of Itaberga, the 
houses diminished in number, though not in sisse ; and 
the fields increased in extent, and became improved in 
point of culture. I was told of a show of 8to(;k and 
agricultural implements expected tp take place on the 
ensuing day, whep it was likely that fully 2000 people 
would atteui Here, I accordingly inferred, agricultural 
improvement is in progress. It is, however, of native 
growth, for there are no English or Scotch in the dis- 
trict. I was shown, indeed, an English plough } but, 
like some others within sight, it was drawn by oxen. 
The ruminant animal is much used in this portion of 
Sweden for purposes of draught. I had never before had 
an opportunity of observing the character of the ordi- 
nary arrangement for ox-draught, and I felt surprised 
at its barbarism. The yoke, laid across the necks of tlio 
animals — that article so noted in ancient writings, and 
wliich hjis ever been the ready metaphor for bondage 
and op])ression — is designed merely to sustain a fillet 
on their brows, or rings slipped round their horns, by 
which the attachment to the animals of the thing drawn 
by them is elfectcd. The draught thus proceeds from 
the head and neck, on which it must produce a painful 
strain, because the neck is never idle wed to get into a 
line, but is always curved backwards. The proper seat 
of draught for such an animal would be the chest, by 
which the muscular force of the limbs would come into 
full play. It is strange to consider that cattle liave 
thus had their strength mi-sused, and beeu subjected to 
.a needless torture, through Scriptural and classical 
times, and oven down to the present day, in conse- 
quence of a piece of gross ignorance in their masters. 
Verily, frieud Elaccus might well spcjak ol*— • 

Voirierom inveraum bovea 
eWila trabeiiteB • 

I was now on the road' to ITpsala, the old university 
town of Sweden, where many objects interesting to the 
historical antiquary are to be seen. Baring the re- 
mainder of the day's journey thither, little that is 
worthy of remark oceurred, but I continued to feel some 
interest in the rock - surfaces occasiontdly presented. 
The strias pt BO^tohes seen on these are so certain to 
be north shd sSiiitn, that they form an infallible indi- 
cation of the pothts of the compass without the help of 
eny histruraent ppce or suspeetbd that a 

change of direction lu^ taken place, an# descended in 
order to test the matter by the instrument, when it 
immediately appeared that I J^d been deceived by a 
turn of the road. wmidei^ howeve^ is grea^ how 
a sheet of ice corild napve over a #at open country with 
so steady a direction, Wherei^r a ridge starts up, it 
is sloped up from the north, with amobth sides 

6h east and west, but cm the'sonth^^ W ends 
idiruptly, with a train of fragments scattered for 


a- little way. Blocks of huge size are likewise ecsen on 
many of the smoothed surfaces in this district, less fre- 
quently on the intermediate plains of soft ground. One 
of these was not less than tw^enty fiset high. 

At five in the evening I came in sight Of Upsala, 
which h.'i9 from that direction a jrery striking ^pear- 
an^, its three principal structures^ the schlot (paltice), 
university library, and cathedral, liing all placed con- 
spicuously on a lofty hank, with the mass of the town 
nestling in the plain beneath. My worthy diariotcer 
was now evidently getting into high spirits because, 1 
believe, he found liiinself for the first time during 
two months in a country which ho had seen before. 
Curious to learn from him what sort of town IJpsala 
was, I asked, and received for answer, * You see, much 
boy here, sir’ — a definition of a university town which 
perhaps in some instances, in my own country, would 
not be much below the truth. We took up our quarters 
at tlie post-house, a plain and not very clean ofitahUsh- 
ment, which is admitted to be the best place offered 
in Upsala for the accommodation of strangers. When 
1 had overcome a few of tlie first dilliculties, 1 found 
it far from imcomfortfible. 11. C. 


MKS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH lIEii 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

A FAUMVABD. 

Mrjt WrighU I hope you are better, Brian ^ 

Brian. I am, an’ plase your ladyship ; quite uhiiost 
recovered. That cux) warm soup was a fine medi- 
cine. 

Mrs Wright. This sort of weakness in a young strong- 
looking man is very unusual. It is strange for a man 
to faint without some serious cause for it. 

Brian, It is, my lady. I can’t say how the W'eakne^s 
tuk me all of a suddent, an’Tjist going to give tlie 
horses a turn, an* come down the long field agin, 

Mrs Wright You have no pain anywhere, have you ? 

Brian. Not a pain, nor an ache, nor un lia’p’ortii, 
*cept jxst about the heart : a kin’ o’ wxmkness. 

Mrs Wright. Did you dine to-day ? 

Bnan, Well, tliin, I did not. 

Mrs Wright. Did not Kitty bring your diuiier ? 

Brian. Slie did not. 

Mrs WrigU. Did she bring your dinner yesterday, 
or the day before ? You see you must be honest with 
me. 

Brian. I didn’t incline for to ate, my lady. 

Mrs Wright. Or was it that little Brian at home 
wanted more food than your sisters wore able to give 
him, eh ? I thought you looking ill ; and I have been 
making my inquiries, and I find that you have latterly 
l>een in the habit of going without your dinner that 
there might he enough to spare for your little nephew. 

Brian. He’s named for me, my lady, an’ I stud for 
’im ; an’ ye see Pat made a bad match of it— -rail off 
wid a girl that had nothin’, and little since ; and what 
small matter they had, they made a bad l^aud of; an’ 
there’s hapes o’ ciiildcr, an’ I thought that by takin’ 
the one that was named for me, the rest would be some- 
thin’ lighter on them. 

Mr 0 Wright. But you could not do this and do justice 
to yourself, Brian. 

"Aridw. I could hot, my lady ; and that’s God’s truth. 

> Mrs Wrighti You meant very kindly by your im- 
prudent brother ; but I cannot Bay that you did right. 

Brim. My lady ? . , i 

Mrs Wrighti. I must explain to you that you did not 
do right You h^ve an old infirm father, two young 
sisters, and a lame brother to help to support by y our 
labour. By bringing this oth^ mou^ among them, 
you deprive them of just so much as you ^ve him. 

Brian. Thcy^re willia* to lose it« yer ladyship ; they 
never says, a wordt IhoyVe share wid 

oim another, 

Mrs WnghU But they hate hot onough, Brians for 




to go jtftthout one meifi a dAy 
yoiimltin order to leave more for them. 

' Ye eee vre was in hopes the times would come 

and Tommy does be makm’ thim clierry- 
vheW yer hvdysh had him tached; an* by the blessin’ 

^d; We expect to sell them shortly to the gintry in 
: iliie j^hmer season ; W the girls does be knittin* and 
sewin* s an*, plase Qod.vthe hay will be comin* on, and 
the weeding in the matter’s turnip^fleld—^lohg life to 
himl—an* HI ate my dinner from this out as a satis- 
faction to yez, 

Mrs Wright. Well, Brian^ I am sure I hope all these 
bright days may come j but in the meantime-- — 

Ood is good, my lady. 

Mrs Ifj'ipiirf; i see you can’t understand that you 
have hurt yoilr father and sisters by adding your godson 
to your family. Kow, how do you think you have 
acted by your master? 

Brian. "By the master! Sure T never hurted the 
master aither by aitin’ or by lettin* it alone.* nor 
wouldn’t ; for he’s a good un’, and desarves I shouldn’t. 

Mrs Wright. And yet you have not served him 
honestly. IBrim stares.'] He pays you wages, does 
he not? 

Brian. He does, and good uns. Every Monday 
morhin’i as the beU rings after breakfast, he has it 
ready counted out upon the table in the little ptlice, 
Sorra one ever waited for the master’s shillin’. 

Mrs Wright. What does he pay you wages for ? 

Bri<in. For doin’ his work. Certently, my lady, I 
don’t deny it : for doin’ his work. 

Mrs Wright. And do you do it, or can you do it, 
when you don’t nourish yourself sufficiently to stand a 
day’s ploughing ? Have you for some weeks back been 
able really to do a fair day’s work ? Conie, be honest 
now* Brian, and answer me honestly— have you felt you 
were in good faith earning your sliilUng ? 

J?na«. Ye see I never gits my si\v shillings. One 
does he kep’ back on account o’ that cloihin’ fund. 

Mrs Wright. You knew that when you were hired; 
and you, knew why we were obliged to make that rule. 
Because otherwise you would all have continued in rags 
and tatters like the beggar, a disgrace to any genlle- 
man’s service. But if you had seven shillings a week, 
or eightj or ten, it would bo all the same ; you would 
never save a i>enny, or appear to be in anyway the 
better for it dt would all go in * dribs and drabs,’ as 
you say yourselves, to your idle relations. And this 
leads me to say that you do not really benefit your 
brother by the odd shilling you so often give to him, or 
by having relieved him of a child. 

Brian. Sure 1 by takin’ little Briny from out o’ them 
it leaves tlie mom among the rest? / 

M/^ Wright. Are you quite sure of this ? Hoes little 
Briny’s ifother work the harder because you thus assist 
. him? - ■■ ' 

/MVm.' Work’s Uncommon slack at this present time. 

Mrs Wright. SBU some work must be done, and some 
^ Workmen must be hired to do it. Xs Pat always sure 
a Job, or is be always ready for a job when jobs are 
going? lX>es he never take it easy because Brian will 
give or fend the shilling? Ho the farmers ever pass him 
bj% and look for more active men ? Believe me, Brian, ^ 
you dp him positive harm by your ready shilling: one I 
he earned tinbself would be far more blessed to him. So 
with the Child.; ^ aud his idle wife should not be 
relieved of a bhrtheh they have brought upon tliem- 
selves ; they must lay their account to suffer from the 
consequences of their bktreme imprudpnee. It Is folly 
such as theirs, and eliartty sUj^ yours, which fijlb; 
our country with beggary. 

ness or old age. Every^^Uy,; Uoweve^^^ earned, 
is drawn from the industrjpus 
::;all are kept crushed dowm tb the ml^rlbic con 
laeejirpuud us. I knPw you tldnk me harsU^— : 

'■■■ r'Brim'.. Bevere, my Uay.,,-' ' y - ' ;■ 

\;';sM^'Wiight. Well, .eevcrei.but l:refaiy ab»^11y\Just.;' 
You knpw right those who thus ^g^^^ too 


indijdefjft to work r that while they can get a penny for 
askx |g fojr it, hot one Of them will try to earn it. You 
knots > Well that if one of a femily gets employment, the 
rest apt to take it very easy at home: The mother’s 
tea, the father’s tobacco, the odd stb^^^ meal, or the 
few shillings’ short of the rehu boW often have you see?ii 
it begged from sucli as you by such as Pat and Mary? 

Brian. An’ will I part the phild ? 

Mrs Wright. Why, not at present. 

Brian. God bless you, my lady. 

Mrs Wright. You have taken him till tirhps mend, 
and I believe it would hardly be fair to send him home 
at this dead season ; but when the harvest work begins, 
give the boy back to his parents. If they cannot 
manage to support tlieir children, the poorhoUse is open 
to them. [Brian Mnncei*.] It is for such as them that 
this refuge’is provide<3. Were you all prudent, none of 
you would ever have to look to such an unhappy end. 
To save you from it, I liave read ypu this long lecture, 
for your good heart makes you well deserving of onr 
care. Think it all over, Brian, and 1 believe you will 
agree with me. 

Bmn. 1 will, my lady. I know yer spaking for my 
good ; but ye see it’s not jist always aisy to be insen sed 
into the rights of it. 


LIFE OF AN INiiiECT.* 

The author of this little work , has contributed so fre- 
quently to theopages of our .Tournal, more especially in 
the department of natural history ,f that wc have tio 
occasion to charaotcrise his new production. The reader 
will trace in it the same patient investigation, the same 
curiously-graphic detail, and the same reverent and pious 
mind, with which he has become familiar in these co- 
lumns. In the following specimens, the only principle 
of selection on which we have proceeded is to take care 
that the information conveyed is new, at least in so far 
as the Journal is concerned. 

The attachment of certain insects to their eggs is a 
novel . subject, for in general these creatures display 
little of the solicitude of the hen^ Some observations 
made by M. Bonnet the naturalist are very curious: 
— ‘The insect upon which his observations were made 
was the spider, so commonly found on turning up a log 
of wood in the fields, or a clod of earth. Kbc carries 
her eggs abouk with her in a little round white pouch 
of silk attached to her body. Well has it been said, 

“ Never miser clung to bis treasure with more tenn- 
cipus solicitude than this spider to her bag. Though ap- 
parently a consIdeTahle encumbrance, she carries it with 
her everywhere.” M. Bonnet found tfhat he could not ; 
beat away the affectionate creature from hex treasure, atul 
on forcibly removing it from her, she instantly lost her 
ferocious aspect, anid became tame. In this emergency 
she stops to look around her, and begins to walk at a slow 
pace, and searches diligently on every ride for her lust | 
eggs, nor will she fiy if threatened by the bystander. If, 
however, outgf opmpassion; the bag is restored to her, she 
darts forward, catches it up vith all the intensity of a 
mother’s love, and runs away with it as fast as possible 
to some secret place where she may again Juive the op- 
porttini^ of attaching it to hfcr body. In order to put 
this insect’s aifretion for her eggs to a testi M. Bonnet 
threw a spidor with her bag into the den of a ferocious 
insect called an ant-lion; vw lurks at the bottom, like 
the Giant in thb ” PUgrim’s FJX>greBs;f’ w^iing for poor 
inw^txaveUQrs tp drop udie Gie pit which it mrm^ and 
tlum, riishing out, devours ::T^ spider endea- 

id escai^^^^ eagerly irdiridunting side of 

when j^ain tumbled her to the bottom, and the 
antdien, the iirsi tlmei seised the bag 

of ej^ his jaws, and at it under the 


f TbP Ufe of an History of the of Insoots 

from the iBgk to the Perf^t Being. BnhliShed under the BIreOtlnn 

iwi4 BHueatlon, AppiSttiwi; 

;iht;.9owty. foi;^|»r6rodt.ing .Ohrletlau Knowledge, -v; ISSO* ■■ ' 
f IrHuniliar Entonmlogy, dco. itc. 
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air paring off a piece from the side of the corl. Thus 
prepared, lie put the gloss egg, together with the others, In 
the nest. The hen wks a little more sensible than Keau- 
mur had given her credit for; and though she did not 
thrust the egg out of her nest, she removed it to the out- 
side, where she was so obliging as to permit it to remain; 
and As it was here j list as warm as if it had been in the 
centre of the eggs, |^'aumur did not attempt to inte&ere 
with her arrangements.: A great deal of moisture arose 
from'the bodies of the pupes, and condensed like dew on 
the sides of the glass; but after a day or two this disap- 
peared* The rttader may now be anxious to learn the 
result of this expOTiment. It was equally successful — ^in- 
deed it whs more so tlian the preceding — ^for in the after- 
noon of the tentSi day a pretty little buttcrily was seen 
within his glass egg, being the iirst that had appeared of 
the eight pUf)^, and the first ever hatched under the 
bosom of a hen ! * 

GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

The Christmas volume of the Juvenile Library con- 
tained a description of most of the Preside amusements 
of young people in this country during the long winter 
evenings.* One game, however, has been omitted, per- 
haps on account of its more than common difficulty ; 
but it is too remarkable to be wholly passed over, and 
we shall therefore say a few words to our rea<lers (who 
are not altogether indifferent, we trust, to such matters) 
about the Game of Twenty Questions. 

It is well known that the present generation of grown 
children is wiser than any former generation ever was, 
or any future generation ever will be ; and that no 
doubt is the reason wliy we so rarely have recourse to 
such frivolous modes of amusing cursives. But after 
all, let us hot look down with unnutigated contempt 
upon our predecessors. The Cannings, Huskiasons, and 
Others, were really respectable individuals in their way ; 
and if they did play sometimes like our own little boys 
and girls, we should ascribe the fact to the general sim- 
plicity of the world a quarter of a century aga When 
Mr Jiush, the American ambassador, dined with Mr 
Planta in 1823, besides the two gentlemen mentioned, 
there were a goodly number present of the celebriMs of 
that remote epoch, including various members of the 
government and of the corps diplomatique. In our day, I 
with such a company, we should have stuck to our | 
wine and politics : but hear Mr Kush * It would not j 
have been easy to assemble a company better fitted to | 
make a dinner-party agreeable, or to have brought! 
them together at a better moment. Parliament having 
just risen, Mr Canning, and his two colleagues of the 
cabinet, Mr Huskisson and Mr llobinson, seemed like 
birds let but of a cage. There was much amall-talk, 
some of it very sprightly. (Fen o’clock arriving, with 


little dlspowtioin to rise from table, Mr Canning pro- 
posed that we Should play *• Twenty Questions,” This 
was new to nie and the other members of the diploma- 
tique corps present, though we had all been a good 
while in England, The game consisted in endeavours 
to flqd out ybiir thoughts by asking twetity questions. 
The questions were to be put plainly, though in the 
aiterhative if desired; the answers to be also plaiii an^ 
dihk^t. Thb object of your thoughia not to be an ab- 
stract Idlfeaj or anything BO oeculti or scientific, mr tech- 
nic^ as hot to be supposed to enter into the know- 
ledj^ of the company; but something well known to 
the pretent day or to ^peral history. It might be any 
name of hr m^eru, jman o woman ; 

or any h^ork or khown ; bttt 

not a me^e^eveht:•^■hsv■■a-i^^ These,- 

were 'mentioned ..'rules-' .of the 

game, serving t6 denote vras agreed 

that Mr Canningj assisted by ® dianoellor of the 
exdiequer, who sat nekt 46 


ne^ to me, should give the answers. Lord Granville 
anai myself were consequently to have the thought or ‘ 
secn^t in comihon. And it was well understood that 
the discovery of it, if made, was to be the fair result of 
mental inference from the questions and answers, not 
of signs passing, or hocus-pobus of any description. 
With these as the preliminaries, and the parties sitting 
face to face, on opposite sides of the taMe, wo began the 
battle,’ 

We sliall not give the details of the game, because 
these were published in 1840; but this is the conclu- 
sion The whole number of questions being now ex- 
hausted, there was a dead pause. The interest had 
gone on increasing as the game advanced, until, coming 
to the last question, it grew to be like neck-and-neck at 
the close of a race. Mr Canning was evidently under 
concern lest he should be foiled, as, by the law of the 
game, he would have been if he had not now solved the 
enigma. He sat silent for a minute. or two ; then roll- 
ing his rich eye about, and with a countenance a little 
anxious, and in an accent by no means over-confident, 
he exclaimed, think it must be the wand of the Lord- 
Higli-Steward i” And it was— even so.’ Many of the 
company present said that Giis was the only instaiu'c 
they had witnessed of the secret having been preserved 
till the twentieth question — most games being finished 
in half the time. ‘ Dining at the Myquis of Stafford’s,’ 
Mr lliish concludes, * at a subsequent day, this pastime 
was spoken of, and it was mentioned tiiat Mr I'itt and 
Mr Wyndharu were both fond of it. Lord Stafford said 
that the former had once succeeded in it, when thc! 
secret was the stone upon which Walworth, lord mayor 
of London, stood when he strueJe down Wat Tyler in 
Richard Il’s time; and his impression was, that Mr 
l^itt had triumphed at an early stage of his questions.’ 

A correspondent from Limerick gives us more in de- 
tail the present rules of the game, which, according to 
this authority, are shortly these : — 

Two persons (usually a lady and gentleman) are 
chosen by the company, who fix in private upon an 
article or subject. Two others are then chosen to en- 
deavour to find. out what the thought is; and this is 
done by asking twenty questions as to its nature and 
qualities. A fifth person is usually selected as umpire, 
who is made acquainted with the subject fixed on, and 
whose duty it is to see that all the aoswers shall be fair. 
These answers are not to bo subh as will be calculated 
to mislead ; although of course it will be observed that 
the wider they are from the mark, the more difficult 
will the guessing be rendered. 

The following game was played at our correspondent’s 
house on a recent occasion (during the Queen’s visit to 
Ireland), and it will afford a fair illustration of thc 
nature and manner of the game « 

Qimtion. ]>)e8 it belong to the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom ?/ 

Atmier* To all three. 

I Q ls it a manufactured article? 

' • A, Always. '' ■ \ 

Is it in the ro(W ? V 
A, No. - ' ■ 

Q,- is it in this city-? .. 

A. No.. ■ 

<2. Is it utefhl* dr merely orfiamental ? 

; A. Useful. ■ ■ , : '■■■, 

[Here the i^ea strubk ' the questioners , that it was a 
venicle df some sort s they ihetofore asked] 
it ever used as a conyeyande ? 

perhaps a 

. beQoofiy. 'eb^-um'-'ltiqui'iedj ■ "v'."' : 

is It used as a cohwyau^ by air, earth * or water ? 

V’ '-V' , - *.- ■ 

: now suggeet^fitltoi^ and wo asked] 

was-ti^ «aotive.'p6*fer>.<^::'" 

■y^DuSrvV ;g; 

^ iw .its# ■ a 'iitoss i ■. but- 

:;3if6;dtetoine4^|d-'COtoe.^<ddsw^^ ■ 
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Q. Is tire ever used in connection with its motions ? 

J. On some occasions it is. f 

[We now became certain that it was connected mth a 
railwSy, and the qtxestion which followed was] J 
Q. Has it a chimney ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have any of us seen it ? 

A, Do not know wliether you have or not, 

[We then began to suspect that it was in some way 
conneeted with the prevailing topic — the Queen's visit ; 
and so we asked] 

Q. Is it in Ireland? . 

A. It is. 

[We then thought it might be well to ask] 

Q. Is it used for a special purpose ? * 

A, Yes. 

[We immediately concluded that it was the state rail- 
way carriage ; but to make certain, we inquired] 

Q. Has it any glass in it ? 

A. Yes. 

And at the fifteenth question — ^namely, * Has it soft 
seats?’ to whicli tlie answer was, ‘ It has’ — we guessed 
that it was tlie * Royal State-Carriage of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway/ which had been brought 
to Ireland on purpose for the accommodation of the 
(iueen. 

In concluding this memorandum, we may return for 
au instant to Mr Planta’s dinner, to remark that the 
game occupied upwards of an hour, during which not 
one drop of wine was drunk I • 

WHAT I SAW ONE MORNING IN INDIA. 

In the year 1836 I commanded a little detachment of 
mitivo infantry at Condapilly in the Northern Circars ; 
the object of this military occupation of a lonely and 
dtjciayed town being the protection of tho adjacent 
country from bands of petty marauders, who, in the 
absence of richer booty, made spoil of the cattle- and 
crops of the ryots, or agricultural population. There 
are no dense forests or thick woods in the immediate 
vicinity of Condapilly j but beyond the hill-fort, which, 
at the distance of perhaps half a mile, commands the 
town, and the ascent to which is steep and difficult, 
extends for several miles a stretch of jungle, where the 
looiias, or thieves — ^for they deserve not the high-sound- 
ing title of banditti— found frequent shelter, in common 
with a few cheetas and a great many snakes. Here, too, 
game was abundant, jU’oviding them with the tiesh of 
tlie spotted deer, the hare, the shy |K)rcupine, and the 
X)eafow], which is said to haunt such places as are 
tenanted by tigers, from which it may bo safely inferred 
that water is hot wanting, since neither panther nor 
tiger make their lair far from that necessary element. 
Here also grew profusely the trees of the CreUava 
marmetusf whose apples — coveredf with a hard rind, 
through which, when ripe, oozes a slimy liquid — are 
used ibr food ; tlie Diosj^os ebemm, whose medlar-like 
frnit, after liaving been buried for montlis in the earth, 
forms a mellow and wholesome sustenance; and the 
Ximenia Amcrioana, whose acid drupes cover a nutty 
kernel, very grateful to the wander^ of the woods who 
cannot gather for his dessert tlie rich-flavoured mango, 
or pink and Buiixmlent g^va; 

From hsving once been a town of considerable im- 
portance, Condapilly hsii dwindled very inferior 
rank amongst tlie and the hiU- 

forti at one ^iod of considerable strength, now pre- 
sents nothing but a skeleton of its past celebrity. 

Towering high aboV^lil^'Rt^o the 

humble range of baii^kB whioh the detach- 
ment was raised, the idottUtUn « at only 

one point, where a windihtf trsh^^ 
flight of stone-Bteps li^w c^ dilapidation -r 
formed a steep ladder, up wl^ I 
Wearily at early dawn, eagdt w ^atoh the rhdbir sun 


There, brumhling piecemeal beneath the foot of Time, 
mouldered an ancient building of Moorish . architecture, 
still suggesting by its extensive ruins and palatial struc- 
ture recollections of the Mohammedan prowess winch, 
so far back as 1471, had wrested the province of Con- 
dapilly from the hands of the Hindoos. ’ 

A long but sleepless night in sultry Marcjh had ifvered 
m/ blood, as one morning, ere yet, a single individual 
was stirring about our quarters, I strolled towards tho 
mountain -gorge, and had stumbled almost to tho top 
of the steep acclivity before the faint flush of dawn had 
roused the sentinel, whose call awoke the solitary pair 
of musicians of our party, a drummer and fifer, to sound | 
the rCvcillee. In ten minutes more I stood panting on j 
the summit of the rock, gazing thirstily on the scene j 
beneath mo, where Asiatic beauty winded slowly before I 
me, like a glorious river, whose changeable waters the 
eye tired not of drinking. I had no fear of thief or 
thug, for a late excursion in the district behind me 
had assured me of safety; but nevertheless I started 
violently when, from the branches of a stjitely poepul- 
tree that grew close by, a dark figure, that seemed of 
human proportions, leaped with a jibbering cry upon 
the ground. 

I had no great reason to be alarmed, for I saw not a 
man, but a monkey — one of those long-legged, brown 
monkeys with white-streaked faces that abound anjongst 
these heights, and which, probably little less startled 
than myself, receded as I advanced, jabbering its dis- 
satisfaction at my intrusion. At the foot of the peepul- 
tree, throwing up its ricli white petals, that shed around 
a sweet hut sickening odour, grew a magnificent plant 
of the datura ; and as 1 stooped to pluck it, a rustle in 
the underwood beyond, followed by an acute, sharp 
scream, which I ascribed to my friend tho monkey, 
arrested my hand. 1 had judged correctly ; but I had 
underrated the number of my early companions. With 
a spring that brouglit it almost to my feet, making me 
in my turn retreat, the monkey lay moaning, and, as I 
thought, violently convulsed among the grass ; nor did 
I at the moment perceive, what indeed I discovered with 
a degree of horror, that round its hotly was twisted a 
gorgeously - spotted snake — the cobra di CfipcHo! I 
wish 1 could describe the maddened contortions of thi} 
monkey, as, writhing beneath the straining coils of tlie 
reptile, it rolled on the grass in vain efforts to rid itself 
of its deadly assailant. The piteous gaze of its eyes, as 
they wistfully looked up into my face, was eloquent 
with a summons for help which I was by no means in- 
clined to resist. Whetlier the snake had bittim it or 
not, I could not (piess, for it seemed to me ns if it were 
merely playing with the animal — that fatal game which 
the cat plays with the mouse! Hut I shouted, and 
threw a stone, and then seizing a withered liraneh that 
lay on the ground, I advanced to tlie chfirgc. The 
monkey, which at another time would have fled at 
approach, now remained perfectly motionfeBs, as li 
awaited certain succour. But tlie serpent, aroused to 
the cognisance of an assailant l>y a smart blow bn the 
head, instantly inflating its horrid crest into that hood- 
like form which renders it so appallingly hideons, gave 
vent to a loud hiss that seemed brimful of poison. 

Again and again i struck at it : . nor was it without a 
cold thrill through my veins that I beheld it disengage 
its^f ftom the monkey ; but far from attempting to 
make its escape, as I had conjectured it would do, it . 
turned itself, half-erect, towards me, and with a flutter- 
ing hobble^lUm the hojp of a bird whose wings hare 
be^ brokeD--^it leaped, with te tongue protruded, 
tight into my vary peth! There was no timh for 
thought. My itick iras neither string ^ 
cotiid see the yenoinous eyes burn lihe fltre; abd the 
colours of its swelling neck glow more de^ly; as it pro- 
pared to spring f the point of 


wearily at early dawn, eager 
from the topmost pinoad^j 




topmost pinnaole^a sight an|;^y repiud 
m extra mtlgue of hdf an hour^; 'o 


pared to spring again ; aSKk 
making my retreat by idur 
ro<^ behind me^ when a shi 
like . that' 

eiegant';Hltla^:id^dr^^^ 


the ^nt cf 
httimrds: dpwh the 
.somewhat 
iti|p^giU^:?:.aud suddenly an . 

was well- 
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nigfh Toady to spiritualise into a good geniuir, sprung 
tipcin the serpent with a bound of iightsorne ferocity 
which reminded mo of the swoop of a kite upon a 
water-rat, 

. ' It was ri mungoos ! And now, indeed, a combat took 
I >5>iftce whieli Axed me to the spot in mute admiration ; 
but ffi)t for loug. Otjco or twice it sccmetl to me that 
the mungoos was ^bitten, but it miglit not Ijave Seen 
so; for the velocity of their movements, as, clinging 
togetiier, the shake and its foe rolled over and over 
amongst the long grass, previented minute observation. 
It is assorted that, when bitten by a snake, the iebneu- 
nion retires for a moment to eat of some unknown 
plant, capable of rendering null the viperine venom; 
but on this occasion nothing of the sort occurred. The 
mungoos left not the conflict for a breathing-space ; and 
at the end of about ten minutes the cobra di capcllo lay 
dead, torn and mangled piecemeal by tlio little animal, 
which frisked and danced alxnit, with a purring sound, 
in a perfect frenzy of enjoyment. 

As I held out my hand, actually believing, in the 
cnthiisiasni of the luomnnli, tliat it would approach to 
receive my caresses, the mungoos, giving a bright, 
quick look at me, stainped its tiny hind-feet briskly on 
tlic relics of the serpent, as if in scorn of Us victim, and 
disappeared amongst the brusliwood. 

I had forgotten the poor monkey. I found it stretched 
out, «tift‘ and Stark, among the datura flowers. The 
mungoos had come too late I 

THE EVEnOREEN 1.5fRlC. 

M. (rovin, during a number of years cashier to the minis- 
try of tiie interior, used to recount the following anec- 
dote In 1011,' said he, * I received an order to pay five 
thousand francs to a poet wdio ha<l eomposod au ode on 
the occasion of the King of Rome’s birth. Tins prodtiction, 
a perfect ftpecimon of ill -rhymed commonplace, and in 
whioh “glory’’ and “victory” wcfro happily intertwined 
w'ith “laiircls” and “warriors,” had as a cliorus the fol- 
lowing quatrain 

** Si I'cHrangcr, commo un soul liommc, 

1.1 n jrmr vouluit nous asservir, 

Autour du noblo llol do Uonie 
J urans do valucre ou do mourir." 

In 1021, at the birth of the Duke of Ilordcaux, the i-amc 
lyric, appeared on my desk, wdLli the following slight modi- 
fication of the chorus : — * 

“Si, mdditaut notre mine, 

L'dlranger vent nous atiservir, 

Autour dti Uls do Car<dino 
, Jurons de vaincro ou de mourlr.” 

The Restoration proved less generous than the Empiro—it 
granted the author only three tliousand francs. 1 had quite 
forgotten tlie poet and liis rhymes, when, after the birth 
of the Count of I*aris, this evergroeu ode was otinc more 
handed in, wil^ ailreaU adaptation to circumstances - 

“ Ah 1 b 1 Vi^triUEiger dans sa hnine, 

ITn jour youhitt nona osservir, 

Autourdu nOblQ fils d'UdltiiiD 
Jurons do vatnere ou de mourlr.'* 

Tins time the >uth^^ two thbusand francs. Dc- 

olddd^ the viersw wore beginrung to wear out. At length 
--^woiud you believe it?— a few days after the Revolution 
of Fehruary, 1 found in iny oflice the eternal lyric, on this i 
: ocf^iou teriLiinating thus 

■ ' Sur Jo do- notre.patrie.. ■ ' j 

■"j'urDns^\yaito«roou:de,toourift^^ .j 

' , .Tiio: > 1011 :.; they i 

awarded poctv ] 

' bringing to. | 

mid yet people n^ i 

: find' its reward! -'"1 

. ■■ ■ Ai* Jewish -beside'^ llie ''hrife J 

m . " ' '^the' ■■■■ :A8.:'She'-. ertis^d Shd-I 

,^Pv ■■ ;:;':tUre«hold>'hc stoope^Rte'andisjlpi}^ ■ihdeiv.a^'-: 

■ a.^k.;hcy wlih-:gv^^ 


once saw the interpi^tation of the pnssage in Scripture, 
rcsicoting the transfer of the shoe to another, in case the 
brol'^er-in-law did uqt exercise his privilege. Tho slipper 
in East being takeU off in-doors, is at hand tof admi- 
nister correction, and is here used in rigii of the obedience 
of the wife, and of the supreuaaoy of the husband. The 
Highland custom is to strike, for < good-luck,’ as they say, 
the bride with an old slipper. lAtUo do they suspect tho 
meaning implied, — t/rtjimart^s IHltars of Hcreules, 

THE STOLEN DANCE. 

* Tif,STKN hush V said a whinpeiing voice, 

' ITp and away ! come, let’s rejoice, 

For no more sleep our eyiiS shall know ' 

^ Till we've danced upon tho new-fallen snow. 

* Mamma is in bod, and our bare little feet 
Will make a silent and swift retreat 

Down the back stairs, through tho parlour door. 

And the garden gate we cun clambor o'er. 

* Tho snow like a Bwan's-down carpet will bo 
For Dur stolen moonlit daiice of glee : 

Jteautiful snow ! sr) hist to fall 

And spread such a carpet for such a ball ! 

* Our sparkling crystal lamps arc thcRc— 

Icicles banging from the trees ; 

And look I on the roof of our fairy pakico 
'J’he sword-dance of the boivalis I 

* Oh arc we not happy, joj'oua, and g.'iy. 

From our bizy beds to have slipped away, 

And thus in a diinco of wild deliglit 
hlakc woi'm the colJ, white winter night 'i ' 

Like fairies, in fairy- rings t hey go 

With their soft, white feet o'er the softer snow ; 

If spot on earth Iw free from enre, 

Those gloesome children have found it there. 

Hark ! can you tell whence cftiue that sound 
That stopjnal the danee'f!i merry round 'i 
The wail of a child' low moaning cry 
llonio on tho «igbt-breey,c passing by. 

IJow fearfully the. children go 
To where the garden hedge grow»< 1 .)W, 

Oh)sely clinging, hand in hand, 

A truant little angol band ! 

When all at once they forward hoimil 
Eagerly o’er tho trackless ground' - 
And, on the moorland hare and ^vi ld, 
behold a poor deserted child ! 

Oh truants f ft was no idle thought 

To that wandering child yonr fwit-steps bmughi ; 

You were called from slcej) by .angels bright, 

Vo little watchers of tho iiight ! 

A fatlicr’s frown they need not fear. 

Nor doubt ho will their foundling rear; 

So home to their soft warm bed« they go. 

Ami dream of the dunce on tho new fallen snow. 

Marv C'MiAvrji^ 


Cmi3KNHO«rSJ5 heated dv kitciikn. 

I have one of two airiall rooms over iny kitchen fittc.d 
lip as a greenhouse. It has n western aspect ; size, aliout 
12 feet by 10 feet. The warmth of the kitchen underneath 
is suilloient to keep out slightTrost. In ease of siivere frost, 
1 have steam from the kitolien boiler, conducted by an inch- 
pipe into two tins, each about Ifi inches long, 10 inches 
wide, and 1 foot deep. Without .any trouble or mess, by 
simply turning a stopcock, I can got any heat 1 require. 
ITie waste steam, and the condensed steam, each osoapo 
by small tubes through the wall.- Cb/to^e Gardener. 

woRDStroierH the poet. 

Wordsworth is said to have no sehse of smell. Onee, an d 
once only in his life, the dormant power aivakenod. It w'as 
by a bed of atooks ih Ml bloom^ at a lioutio which he in- 
habited in Dorsetshire, some five-and-twenty years ago; 
and he «aya H ww» like a vision oC paradise to him ; but it 
looted only a few minutes, atid the Mmlty has continued 
toixnd 1'bnt^te 

publidliod hy W, A IL CnAimsKS, High Bti^, lldm Also 

s^d hy p. Cham BK it8, |0 Ar^ls Stiuot, Olosgow ; W. B. Ona, 
lk>ndofi |;an(l £ M^CtASKA W, si Holier Btrcci, 
by R;Caamb»bs;H^ 
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TiiACINGS OF THE NOUTH OF EUROPE. 

UrSALA— 8KOX1.0STEU. 

I HAD dome to Upsala with but one idea regarding it — 
Linn.ki;s. It is tlio old capital of Sweden, the seat of 
tlie primacy, the seat of an old university — ^full of 
objects of interest to tourists ; but to me, in a distant 
latul, but one word had come in connection with it — the 
name 1 have mentioned. Linrucus liad been a professor 
At Upsala, and Imd here worked out those systems of 
the two great departments of organic nature which were 
almost imvnodiately accepted by tlie studious portion of 
mankind. Jn his lifetime only a humble functionary of 
his university, he afterwards became a great lawgiver 
in the empire of mind; so that stran|[ers are apt to 
think of Liniijcus first, and of Upsala or of Sweden only 
as second to him. Cuvier and others have since im- 
pfio ed upon his dassification of animals, and Jussieu 
!;as almost superseded his arrangement of plants; yet 
his w(,'re gn>fit efforts in their day, and have immensely 
advanced the study of nature. Linnaaus, therefore, rc- 
miiius still an olij(.ct of veneration with all who take 
AM interest in that study. It is thus that Time inflicts 
a kind of retribution for the subjection in which the 
trommon great things of the world usually keep the rare 
great things of the intellect. In Idantous’s own day, 
what was he in comparison with contemporary national 
afiairs and public men? Now, what are they in com- 
parison with him? 

It was ncccssarj', however, to take the visitable things 
of Upsala in such an order as might seem most con- 
venient Having resolved to spend the early morning 
in an inspection of Old Upsala, I had the carriage at 
tlui door so early as six o’clock. Old Upsala, situated 
about three miles from Upsala, is a little worn-out towm, 
w ith a curious antique church. It is one of the earliest 
of the Christian worship in S>vedeii, and con- 
ncc.-tei’ /-ith many remarkable events in the national 
y / i quickly comprehended the absolute and re- 
laii v : Mtuf’.iions of the two places. The country is here 
tho, w i*,h Utile to vary the surface excepting an os and 
a muddy river winding through the plain, the one in- 
tersecting th^ other. At a where the o# runs 

pHrallel with the river, the modern city is situated ; 
one part of it on the ^eyated groui^^^^ oh the 

plain slfirting the Side At an 

(‘xtremity of the il#, in ihe midst of the plain, stands 
Old Upsala. Towards incomes 

broken up into mounts, ^ 

of w-ater-worh graV^ ^ angu^ 

. lar : .blocks scattered' ;sparing|y : ■.■tiie : .and 

the day of the pl«m pyetiy^ ip these 

respite''- .thhy precisely .-haBed 
/a^Siin.theUarMof Gowriedn 
ment^indipatei:'t^t/^ 


then the blocks were quietly dropped on them, ])rohably 
by icebergs ; finally the clayey plain was deposited. 

On the outskirts of what appears a little vilhige 
full of orchards rises the church, with the last of tlic 
mounts close beside it. It is certainly a great curiosity 
in its way. The oldest park towards the west, is a 
square tower of exceedingly rude niasonry, composed of 
clumsy masses of the primitive rock of the coutitry, 
probably erratics from the os .* it has two round-topped 
arches in each side, and narrow small windows of the 
like form above. The body of the church and the 
semicircular projection on the cast end are ijompara- 
tively modern, but only a degree less rude, ^Ve a(^(]uire 
a strange idea of the Sweden of the thirteenth ceiiUiry 
when we consider that this was its primate’s church. 
The nearest approach to it in Britain with which I am 
acquainted is the Oildce church of 8t Kegultis at St 
Andrews— which, however, is much more elegantly con- 
structed. The Round Towers of Ireland are also of finer 
architecture. It is known tliat this church stands u])oi) 
ground where a great heathen temple formerly stood, 
and indeed some antiquaries profess to believe that the 
square tower is a part of that temple. This, however, 

I should think fiir from likely. 

An aged sexton or beadle having been summoned, I 
was admitted to the interior, which proved to bo as 
homely as the exterior is rude. Everything has an an- 
I tiquated air. The very doors, full of rusty nails, hung 
t upon clumsy old hinges, and opened by keys iipwanls 
of II foot long, serve to carry the mind back into 
ancient times. Old as tlie interior furnishings are, there 
is an older disused altar-piece laid aside in a eorner, 
with mutilated figures of saints, in faded gilding— 
evidently such an article as may have ipet the eyes of 
the Erics and the Swenos in days long prior to the 
Reformation. There is also a torso figure iu wood, said 
to be of the pagan god Thor ; but the form of the ;bb^y 
and the drooping head clearly betray a Christ OU the 
Cross. In the same corner is an ancieh|b tbohey-box of 
singular material. It is composed of a seOtion qf a huge 
tree, of the sise of a beer-barrei, : the receptaele being 
hollowed out aind covered with a lid mfivlhg On hinges, 
and to which there seem to have been at one time nine 
hasps for as many locks; seven yet survive. Within 
it is kept the ancient censer for incense. 

At the east end ; of the surrounding burial • ground ; 
there is a narrow: space screOned off by a thick 
hedge^ The uat^^ spot seemed 
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aijd.of ^^poimlailoii; . - ' 
has had top 

^icr 1 ^ justice iu eafly tim^ r Iii 
: ^iiouata precisely liwifar* 

' ccurts Of justice vOro 

or gwai wwerohUei of |K^ for decMIiiiff m 
itn|ferta»t afoUrs iirtim ubio hold on this mount* The 
three next mouhtt^ hmn^ about !dfty feet hlgU^ n^^^ 
such stril^ng dbijeots/thit they had liad no 

history, 12:^^ long ago imii- 

ginod one fof ; They are said to have been re- 
spectively the !?utial‘ri)laces of ^ and T'r^a, 

the leading de&i^Os of the Scandihavi^^^ mythology. The 
fost a^as aeeertoi^ to have actually 

ad()r^d itij^ltUre to some retoarkahle person. At a 
considerable; d^^ tinder the surface, in the centre, a 
rud^yrfortoed discovered, containing the re- 

nuuns of a human being, and having a passage of forty 
paces i<mg leadb^ to the side of the mount. £ vras 
conducted through this passage, >h1ch is formed of 
rough blabs, into the central recess, and tliere saw 
through a grating a fow of the bones of the ancient 
personage who had obtained so singular and so distin- 
guished a sepulchre. 

' The general supposition Tcgarding these mounts is, 
that they are artiftcial. Only a few persons have ven- 
tured to suggest that they may bo natural. That they 
are natural wcame with me a matter beyond a shadaw 
of doubt, whenever I observed their relation to the more 
entire pieces of the o>, or great gravel ridge crossing 
the Upsala plain. This view was confirmed by finding 
their tops on a level with that of the «« at Upsala, and 
by the examination of tbo sea>madc matters of which 
they are composed. It is curious to observe how this 
afieots bur ideas regarding the mounts, 'While suppos- 
ing them artificial, we rcnect upon them as extremely 
anclbut, ns the works of an early, rude people— -the pro- 
duct of an age totally unlike the present. Admit them 
to be natural, and all is changed. We see in the gravel 
the working of the sea, which we have with us always, 
.Ail is fresh, as if it were a tiring of yesterday, and as 
if no intermediate history, referring to Odin or Odin’s 
worshippers, existed in the case. Qur ideas of antiquity 
are, as must have ofteu been felt, entirely huma»». In 
nature there is no archeology, not even in the fossils of 
the primitive formations. There, as with the Author 
of Nature himsolf, a thousand years arc really as one 
day. ■ 

Having returned to town and breakfasted, I lost little 
time in setting out on a tour of tlie curiosities. The city 
of tJpsala has a liiglily-respeotable aspect*, its streets 
broad and regular •, its public buildings mujestic. There 
is an api^aratioe as if there were no want of money to 
keep things in ipod, order and repair. The Pom-kirk, 
or of dignified look, 

though todlt iu gr^ which, somehow, 

f a material for a public 

buhdSng. ' It expresses the Sweden of the fourteenth 
and centuries, as Upsala church 

the first ages aftor heathenrie. A large Qothic' 
V Ohhtohr sebt^ for a ivUtheran cohgregati can never 
^ the same efifect as w^lien arranged for thhold ima- 
:>gtoatiTe faith, nnd baring the thousand proofs and 
UhslgUft Nevertheless 

and impos- 
ing/ that is fine besides an "et" ' 
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toceut{yLde<^1^ of the great Gnstavus 

of the king himself* 
anh frescoes, by a 

itvi!^' '";artist ; .toTlea. 'Of o^^nts in - ' 

the ad?Vimf«l^ is disguised 

as a poasauti al^^ with the 

fiail at a peiiimntu^ PalecarHa } in others he is 

hiwpangufeg the wseiubled petoahts; stoktog aid from 
the Lubeck magisttotos, and feading hii br^ Palecar- 
lidns; on to hattfo l jn others, laain, ho is seen entering 
g^ookhblm in trittinph i und fuU^ and 

dignity, be addresses his last too^Uoineni The pictures 
are, on the whole, entitled to much praise; but I lamcjit 
one pervading blemish in the costume of the king, 
which is that Of ou^ (iavalioto of the reign Charles 1., 
instead of that we in Hoibeih'S portraits. 

It is painful to cohsidcr to what a worthless set of 
sons Vasa left his gaUantly-bought oro>vn. The eldest, 
styled iCric XI V., seems to have been little better than 
a madman. Amongst his extravagances was a grouml- 
less antipathy to tlm fiimlly ot‘ Store, v hich had given 
several supreme rulers (administrators) to Sweden. WJien 
Nils Sture approached the king, and, as an assurance of 
his loyalty, handed to him his dagger, the wretched 
monarch clutched the weapon, and instantly buried it 
in the bosom of the noble ; after which he betook him- 
self to the woods, wild with remorse. Nils lies lierc in 
one of the side recesses. ICing Eric was dethroned and 
poisoned in prison by his brother John, who reposes in 
an adjacent recess, with a superb Italian monument 
representing him and his queen. The vessel bearing 
this fine tomb having been wrecked on its way to 
Sweden, the packages lay many years in the sea befi iro 
being recovered. The arraiigoment of the royal right 
hand shows that it had originally hold a sceptre. The 
removal of that object is attributed to the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was the son of a third and 
equally worthless son of Vasa. Coming, it is said, to 
this cathedral, he wrenched the soeptro out of King 
John’s hand, saying, * When alive, you wrested the 
sceptre from your brother Eric: I now take it from 
you to restore it to him.’ And ho actually liad it 
placed in the hand of the statue of Erie iii the church 
of Westeras, where it may yet bo seen, 

In this church are preserved many curious objects of 
antiquity. Near the communion- table is a small, richly- 
dccorated silver chest, with a crown suspended over it— > 

I its purpose being to preserve the relics of 8t Eric, a 
I sovereign of Sweden who lived in the twelfth century, 

I and who was canonised in consequence of his great 2 :cai 
in introducing Christiani^% The stranger is conducted 
into a dusky sacristy, a small stone -room attached to 
the church ; and tlmtof ^h(^n a window has been opened, 
he finds himscu surrounded by precious things,* depo- 
sited carefully in glass-cases. He toes the crowns and 
other regalia of the afore-mentioned King John and his 
queen, exceedingly elegant objects. In the same case 
are superb jewMled communion cups, and massive sil- 
I ver dandlei^Cks, with msiny lesser spemmens of antique 
I finery, The ancient jewelled cmior of the arch- 
bishops nf Upsala U shown apart, in perfect preserva- 
tion. Several chests scattorod about the fioor attract 
attention. , We are told ftmy contain valuables, such as 
ortitdes of plato, families in the 

I rity^platod here for such things are in 

;■bank»•lAEn■g^land/^^ 

We ato;then ooodueted to an upper side-room, where 
: Hm habifouiints^t^; clergy are preserved, 

fobm tobse: to the 
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racterise a time which aecoM to here been ni«tl£c4 bf ^ 
^murderous s^rit iw higli pieces all over jlittrope. r 
trora the cathedtai l went to see e coUe^ion if 
of art deloniingto the universitjr, I found • 
able n.amt^3? W:^rttait8 of royal pe^sbuus^ 
and generate, cpphected wrjith Sweden. l*h4: ;W 
resting is an original of GustUTua Yasai la^uting a 
iniddle-aged man, of grave aCd intelUgent oountenanoe, 
bearded ; the dresa very different fem thet la P^ofesaor 
Sandberg’s frescooa. There is 

taken after his death, iiad shbw^^^^^ the wound io tlie 
forehead. I may romaTX'l^^t en this aj^ other 
occasions iu Swednn» when 1 inet with i^rtraits of this 
singular monarch, I Was fortsibly struck V a certain re- 
semblance whibh th^Ieonntenance bears to that of X>ord 
llyron, Ther® i» the sahm semi-volnptuous fulness of 
the fleshy parts the face, the same uncotioiliatory 
beauty, the Same traits of a something allied to insanity 
about the eyes and brow. The unfortunate Gustavus 
III,, who fell in 1792 under the stroke of an assassin, is 
recaUetl by a portrait taken in early life— a beautiful face, 
full of livelyrinteUigenfc expression — and by a series of 
drawinj^s executed by himself. Amongst a wearisome 
multitude of similar objects, T singled out only a flno 
portrait of the great Oustavus, and one of John Sky tie 
-ra local great man, who in 1625 built a house for the 
X>rofcssurH, still to be seen near the cathedral. 

I had unluckily neglected to bring any letters of in- 
troducstion for Upsala, and Iherefore had no title to 
expect the least personal interpcnirse with either the 
learned or the unlearned of the place. 1 do not recol- 
lect how it was that, nevertheless, I was conducted into 
a, liouse near tlm cathedral, where I presently found 
myself in the eoinpany of one of the literati of the city. 

I t was Mr Marklin, an adjunct or attaoke of the univer- 
sity (a rank beneath that of professor, but coming to 
much the same purpose). Let the reader imagine a 
suite of small rooms, walled with dusty hooks of all 
kinds of coats, and filled with tables, cabinets, and glass- 
cases, rei)Iete with minerals, fossils, and other objects 
of natural Jiistory, nil in pretty much the condition of 
Oldbuck’s study liefore his womankind broke in upon 
it wdth their profane besoms and dusters. Then let 
him imagine issuing from some innermost den or pene- 
tralia a little ohl man, of keenly intelligent aspect, but 
in a style of attire, and personal condition, recalling 
the scholar of a totally different ago and genus from my 
known Amongst us. This is Adjunct Marklin, a man 
passing rich with porhaps loss than forty pounds a year, 
but who, out of that wealth, has been able to indulge 
literary and scientific tastes to such ah extraordinary 
extent, that his collection is now one of the curiosities 
of Upsala. By the vivacious activity of intellect and 
personal movement of this strange old man, I quickly 
iHjtuime invMved in a perfect whirlwind of Swedish 
r.o(degy» goologyt and bibliography, hurried from case 
case, and from shelf to shelf^no atop, no tire on Jiis 
part-’^ufttil my mind was like the Uhihs of a man who 
has Walked thirty miles without resting; Honest Quist 
followed, like panting Time in Johnson’s well-known 
simile : he bad; never, ieen anything like this. At 
lengtli I succeeded in fixing down 

upon a local sabjScVr:^^ shells fbund^^i^^ the clay of the 
bV near the city, as desertbed by Bir Charlos^ L^ 
not only showed mb spifoimens bf theses but, at- my 
request, agreed to conduct foe to: place wliege t^^^^ 

shells were fbupd, . T^s w ended In no 

practical result, beyond tlmt!; of showing 
grovehpit dog in the sW oir 

palace, where, : in a 
beds of sand and 

all of them belngof apebiies ^hil^^^ 

■in ;lhc Baltic./; ^ The 
died fort above the 
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woidd; where the ^!eat bulk of mankind are absorbed in 
economic pursttits.primarlly for Iheii own direct advan- 
tage, an unselfish enthusiasm has stvongor claims on 
our regard than ever. Mr Maiklin a Suite 

of rooms connected with the universityV he has 
beea for a long time engaged in colfoofegv W 
and cataloguing the entire series of «tractafoS iCi^ all Innds 
published by professors at Upsala during the Jatst three 
centuries. * It includes various fasciculi of i^nhietis, 
mixed with a countless host of the Obscure /^nd the 
forgotten. The whole fills many shelves, extending 
through several rooms* The very catalogue, the pains- 
ful work of Marklin’s own hand, forms a huge vrtunie. 
Yet tlm whole is destined fiur the British Museum at 
the price of L.rq40. Could there well bo a more afibet- , 
ing example of scholarly self-devotion ? Adiniration of 
the labour, and pity for the reward, might almost en- 
gender tears. 

After an early dinner I went to sou the library, which 
occupies a. double gallery in a large modern building 
placed conspicuously near the schlott. The fumiilimgs 
are elegant without being gaudy, and the books, which 
[ number 148,000, are in the finest order. There is one 
famous curiosity styled tlie Cod^ex nanudy, a 

manuscript Gospels in silver battering, in the Gothic 
language of Bishop Ulfilas, who lived at the end of the 
fourth century. This volume, which is believed to have 
been written at the end of the fifth, or beg||Eining of the 
sixth century, has passed through many extraordinary 
adventures. It is now kept with great care in a glass- 
case, wlioro some specimena of the writing of Luther 
and Melancthou, and other curiosities, are shown. 

Mr Marklin had oflered to conduct me at six to wit- 
ness a marriage of the upper classes in the cathedral. 
It was expected to bring a multitude together, and 
therefore, in mor., ways tlian one, to be worthy of a 
stranger’s atteudonoe. At tlie proper hour w^e nmde 
our way through the crowd of coninipn people filling 
that large church, imd by the intervention of Mr 
Marklin, I was accommodated with a place among the 
relatives within tho rails at tlie Communion-Table. The 
gentlemen sat on one sidiv and tho ladies on the other, 
all exceedingly well-dressed. 1 observed, amongst the 
former two elderly men, evidently of high o^cirt rank, 
one bearing a gold key on a silk rosette at his haunch 
—doubtless a chamberlain of the king— another wearing 
a dark embroidery round his cbJlap, and many orders 
at his breast. The ladies w'ere brought in sirjgly or in 
pairs by gentlemen, who then, with a low bow, went 
over to their own side of the railed space. One beauti- 
ful old lady— old ladies are often beautiful— I took for 
the bride’s mother, or nearest female relatioo, as she 
seemed to make it a duty to greet every other lady as 
she joined the group. The whole affair, though formal, 
as passing before the eiyes of a multituifo, gave me some 
idea of the manners of the up^ier classes in 
The tone of high-breeding was very maiiifest : tt was, 
by the way, curious to see my learimd foieixdy w||k all 
the ensigns of old-world sdioiarship ahuht hiuw 

Blfoeda efriScIssa koeRi'a^' r '* ■■/ ■ " 

8i tojp» Ws Sit, et rui^ 
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pushing about in this dighifoad assembUgeV^ 
dentiy an object of leifiect with everybody. There 
was at sonie f mpatibnee, and even excitement 
dhaerVhlfio ih both iadiei ahd j^ntlumei^. The people 
In the Imdy (ff were straining for places 

whetw they might ieo well. I ooiild not myself reslsi 
the: w moment;; and when at 

^ ybumir tbilr canie In, the emotion I foli 
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l^t^'Ybir'ward ;«riU4n':'the Taili^-''l>^i^i: iQ'.:.hia hands 'an..: 

' book ..4m4'; 'a.":’thite" handk^jr^'hi^'^^ratb^r-.'too. 'je^ai^:. 
^'^^LySy arranj^v;:; A^d 

i ing behind ; her ^ thn d^i^ hridegr(»m?» 

hriands bfihh>d-h^ len^h 

read ; : nhd then^ ^ be asked 

and answered^ . $ well heard, 

thdi^gh iioi; vhile the hujy’a 

assent >aaJe^ ao e^tpiessiTa of 

:inod^ty and sabmission. The bridegroom 
then the Olergyntnii ; it was blessed, 

and |)tit hpcm :ibe bride^s finger. Hands were joined ; 

sentence was prononnoed. Then followed 
a j^yer; kneeling, the eyes of 

the rest all rererentially dowru^St A second prayer 
cqsicliiM the ceremony, Tlm yowng wife .then tetr^^ 
through the press of friends, stopping only to receive 
tlte felicitations of the beautiful old lady. There wras 
now a cfowdrng to the door, on reaching which, 1 found 
a long suite of carriages driving off with fiieir respective 
burthens, and a crowd of fully a thousand people occu- 
pyiUg the street. 1 do not know whether it is a custom 
of the upper Classes in Sweden to marry in church : if 
so; I glve #icm my cordial praise ; fdr if there lie 
ahy ceremony in the world calling for the utmost pos- 
sible publicity, or for which anything like secrecy is to 
be reprobated, I think it is marriage. I would have a 
couple who have resolved on marriage to in vite the 
whole world, if possible, to see that here, in all honour 
and honesty of purpose, they take each other for better 
for worse until death do them part. There is, by the 
way, in S a curious custom connected with mar- 
riage, and allied to this fueling. Baring the forenoon, 
tlie Wde-ei^^^ in her house, fully dressed for 

Oefemony, and open to the view of the public, who 
aoeoi^lngly come pouring in to see her. The principal 
end served is to gtatify female curiosity about her dress 
and frotmsan. It is said that the custom took its rise 
iu the commands of a king in tlie sixteenth century, in 
consequence of a rumour arising against the fair fame 
of a court lady. The tnoiiarch, to prevent such rumOurs 
in future, caused a fashion to be in tro<Iuoed whereby all 
suspicion would be set at rest one way or the other. 

1 visited in the course of the day the old botanic 
garden of whicK Linnmus had been the presiding spirit ; 
but, to my lasting regret, 1 failed to make my way to his 
h<ms0i thotigh I Was told it is still preserved. tJpsala, 
as ipai of learning and of learhcd men, is said to form 
mi ggi^ble place of residence fbr persons of refined 
manners and moderate income. The reader may have 
some idea of exkrnal aitractions from this trivial 
V sketch. :t teit it on the ensuing (Sept. 7), and 

at iu oi(?ly hour dro^e to ndted in the histo^ of 

;^wedem In tliis cQuhttyr ^ the elec- 

.i titeprlnoipie hasldways b^n to some extent maintained 
the inonsKibjf, Buring thie ages pm* 
dnstavus Vasa, kings and administrators were 
^egUen^ appointed hy popular assembiies* These asr 
; took place at spot a few 

There the. king, dr administrator, 
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of the Islj^ were in anpieot times invested witli sove- 
reignty jeated or dtudding upon a sttine, and, as wo nW * 
knew,: the stone is ^tiU kegt in a 

recess udder the in West- 

ininildr ^Ai>bcy,. ^y% '[y . ■ . . 

; I WHS now cn to 
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from palaces, in Sweden. I; a^ ; the maUsion of 
Skokloster, helodgldg to the 

(^lebrat^ astrdnonier of the s^v^teiiith ceUtuiy was 
d^dn^nded. It is a large quadrangular house of the 
taste of that period, seated very pleasingly on the banks 
of a lake, amidst pipe-clad grounds fornStng some pietu- 
fsdqiie scedery- lienving my carriage at Alsikc, I came 
to:rihe borders of a branch of and tbeh be- 

talung myself to a little boat rowed by a boy, proceeded 
to the mansion of the Brahes. The family wus at 
home ; but they live in an upper floor, and allow their 
servants to show the principal suites 6f apartments in 
the other parts of the bu^ The curious quaint 
moral and religious taste of the seventeenth century 
appeared in the eniblcmatical figutes and inscriptions 
which adorn the staircases and g^leries. The state 
apartments on the Jirst floor are certainly superb, both 
as to decoration, furniture, pictui^is, and curiosities. 
Among the family portraits one fastens on Tycho, who 
appears as a good-looking inan, with a red beard and a 
well-elevated forehead. Still more interesting is Bbba 
Brahe, a l>egutifhl young creature, whom, it is said, 
Oustavus Adolphus desired for his bride ; but this plan 
was disappointed by his mother, who, during his ab- 
sence iu one of his military expeditions, succeeded in 
marrying her ton private gentleman. The aspect and 
costume recall, some of the beauties of bur own Lely. 
Underneath hangs an old lady, In a severe mourning 
dress, such as a nonconformist gentlewoman of London 
might have worn about the year 1C80. She has lost 
her upper teeth, and. seems to have suffered froni an 
affection of the eyes. One is disposed to pass this 
portrait with a commonplace reflection on the diftlr- 
ence between youtli and age in woman, when he is 
chilled into a pause by the information that it represents 
the same Bbba Brahw! The royal portraits, from Gus- 
tavus Tasa to Carl Johan and the present Oscar, whose 
friends the family baye been and are, make up aii inte- 
resting show, as exhibiting thb feng-continued obnnee- 
tlon of this family with aff that was dignified in their 
native lilstory. Tlio drawing-H)om ceUing is a curious 
whim, being covered with figures of animals in some- 
thing more than high reliei; and coloured like life : for one 
tiling, a crocodile starts out with a chandelier suspended 
from its mputh. Some cabihefe with inlaid work are 
aihongst the finest things of the kind I have ever seen. 
On the drawers of one 1 observ^ etcnmfe* 
represen ting the favourite games and of polite 

society in ; the seventeenth century; Then there are 
glass-cases of great sixe, cont(4«mg rich gold and silver 
cups, ancient rihgsi purses, and other hijous, mostly 
tim prepay of hist^^ A ruby ring of the 

lovely Bbba :U particularly: pointed - bUt; Amongst 
other odds and ends are the kpife ab4 Gustayns 
and th coffee- ^ tiie Princess 

. TO four in all) 

■il:-''4W'oted to- >-./Bbi^''^i|ttd-irmohvyi-hbt ■ : 

;iimdvthe-'fd^^e|ih:ve^^^ :;5;ift,;a ..ride^room.-'is^ a'. " 

.(ff. thui.'lphllps^hical. '';l4M'umeiits:;"'ab4,'. 
of; ti^e;;:-8gj;,:bf.', Tycho; ■'jniihditjg. a-'iirfery-'- 
i:|WSliite^lbdaihg’''^^ :ih-a.j^thiW;-case.-" ■ 

,ijpi|^:w.hl(4i::m4st > ^/almost . '.bR8:t.va. .curibns^ 
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^ forins, from tb^ i iariUwt to tbe most modern i an endleai 
‘variety of swotd* of all ^ specimtina Of 

article^^ and^^^^ m nf v^r less likely to be pre?' 

Bcrvod, sncb M the baiidoleera in Whleb musketc^ lotiir 
ago carried their Shot, each charge haying 'a Httle^^ e^^ 
for itself. The hiost cpnsjj^icudtw objects, however, are 
certain puits of old plate • armour, ^ Mttd^ several 
exaniples of those in which the ehcose 

their steedS. There are likewjsb s^iinens of the^^h^ 
men's swords of the middle ai^ea'^rditbroad^fashion^ 
blades, inscribed #ith the aliolbg^^^^ Fi>» oi 

repelkre licet, /rhtte iite numberleSs specimens of the 
boots, shoes, Ji^athern doublets and jerkins, and other 
personal habiUmeiits of the hiell of past ages'; some 
tadonging to cmihent per8onages-*a8 a suit of clothes of 
Gustavus Adolphna, and even a few fragments of the 
attire of ^ustavtis Vasa. T remarked walking-canes of 
Charles X IT. and Gustavus III., and the dagger of 
King Eric X IT. ; evidently, however, not, as is alleged, 
that with wliich he despatched Sture, since this 

blade would make a four-angled perforation, whereas 
those in Sturo’s clothes at^Upsala are three-cornered. 
The exhibitor,' besides, mtist have forgotten that if 
the dagger was King Eric's, it cannot be that which 
committed this foUl murder; for tlio story is, that 
Shire presented his own dagger to the king as a mark 
of submissive loyalty, and that the king turned the 
weapon upon its owner^s bosom. 

I left Skokloster With a deeper sense of the import- 
ance and dignity of the old aristocracy of Sweden than 

1 had previously entertained. The wind having by this 
time become violent, I hesitated some time before com- 
mitting myself to so frail a bark as thal; in which I had 
crossed the lake. There was, however, no alternative. 
Fortunately Quist, among his various occupations during 
life, had been for some time a boatman. To his skill 
and energy I believe I was indebted in no small measure 
for the safety in whicli I returned to Alsikc. I may 
remark that ii steamer passing every day along the 
lakes and streams between Stockholm and Upsala forms 
the usual means of rcacUmg . Skokloster, which accord- 
ingly has an invasion of curious strangers once in the 
four-and-twenty hours. j 

On tlie brink of the lake at the landing-place I found 1 
some exposed surfaces of rock, extremely well polished 
and striated, the stride being nortli-nortli'Cast to south- 
south-west wlien one point wap allowed for the variation 
of the compuss. At Noijunda church, a few mjles nearer 
to Stockholm, I found greater exposures^ striated from 
north-north-east to soutli-south-west by compass; that 
is to say, one point nearer tn the true meridian. 

In the evening, soon after dark, I reached Stock- 
holm, and took up my quarter^ in the Hdtel de Com- 
merce; whUdtbears^^^t^^^^ of being one of the 

bestf^uset^fitpkindlntiieci^ B, C. 

great Md faithfutly-snstained vigorous and 

determined disciplme of spirit. Th$t moral lifeigr Which 
is the highest and mi^ deslmble at^ihmeut^^i^ man’s 
experience, is achievable only by victory olet obstacles,' 
by a roSolaie and successful subjugation of those circum- 
stMtial impediments which obsMct the groMh andjpj'^^^ 
nifei^tlou of the soul’s powers and fapabiUii^;. i ; 

Tuus the position of man in the worid is one of .imml* 
Uent and inevitable difficulty, llaving to work out - hii 
life into harmony with the general design of things, and 
being by nature liable to endless miBapprehensions, and 
not the lees to manifold pitwtical shortcomings; he is con- 
tinually opposed by bitter and harassing contradictions, 
which dissipate and baffie his best strength, and fre- 
quently overwhelm him with discouragemexit and failure. 

It is not, however, on that account to be inferred that 
the oppositions and perplexities which we encounter are 
so many instances of unmodified disaster, exerting over: 
us nothing but evil influences, and calculated only to 
damage tl^ unity and entirety of being which persons 
desirous of faithfully fulfilling their destination are un- 
derstood to be earnestly striving to attain. On the con- 
traiy, it is true, and by a little reflection may be rendered 
clear to the understanding, that all evil which does not 
take the shape of a practical and personal wickedness is 
invested with certain tendencies of benefit, and contri- 
butes indirectly to the ‘production or manifestation of 
some particular good^ which, without collision with its 
opposite, might not have boon brought into visible action 
or appe^ancc. Of this kind are obviously all those ex- 
ternal hindrances which obstruct the free and spontaneous. 
exx)an8ion of human character. Uepression oTany force 
has a disposition to strengthen and augment the force 
itself. So long as the vitM power is not utterly extiu- 
guisbed, or to any considerable extent impaired in its 
essential properties, the antagonism will tend mainly to 
consolidate and intensify the repressed energy, so that, on 
the ultimate removal or vanquishment of the obstruction, 
it will probably shoot forth into a more perfect develop- 
ment than would have been otherwise attained. In- 
stances of the sort are by no means singular in the his- 
tory of the human mind, nor even in the wider history 
of nations. And certainly it is a fact clear to the loosest 
observation, that the men who have been least obstructeA 
ill their culture, or have had fewest obstacles to contend 
with in their general life-progress; have nowise been re- 
markable for the greatness of thrir success, or for any 
visible superiority over those who were less fortunately . 
situated; while, on the other hand, it is sufficiently well 
known tliat the most eminent and noteworthy of man- 
kind have for the most part been thos^ whose early 
career was almost inextricably beset with difficulties, 
which needed to bo reconciled or overcome before any 
satisfactory progress, could be made towards realising 
their peculiar aims and aspirations. 

Indeed nothing great or w^orthy has ever been done 
ill the world wdthput a stniggle. Man Js^vidwtly 
bom to contend with opposition, to wrestle witk^ 
soever difficulty may anywhere withstand him, ajid, by 
that lusty and invigorating exercise, wih hidditlons to 
his native strength. He is the more a man through 
^every successful conflict, with hardship or temptation. 
Once inspired with a noble puiposoj S^i ^versity caiin ot 
quench the enkindled puissah^ wlMih him, nor subduo 
the earnest strlrings by which he seeks ib give form and 
being to the living thought which he personifies. Like a 
suppimssed or hidden flame, vt'bmh for a long time burns 
in seCihet, making ho visible breach in^ mass of mate- 

rial whm sUrfounds and covers It, but a* lost, through 
sbinc slight crevice, ascends gradually towards the air* ' 
arid emyelqpea ail almut it in one common ^ 
so, by.^ih:; degrees, doosi-.tho: .fire:- of ■ ' 

silently’-among the vaults :mid:inTlrible>pae|S8^^ ■ 

,.cdmstanec, tlllthe.floors an d .bemn.S iVhiol|''0brideal iS^ kjHp;: ' ‘■i . 
.Itdb^n areall ablaze withitiiri^stible'l^^^^A^ ::■ : 

■up'fiMiiy iH"volu.me.8-of'awirid'':Spl&d^ : 

■vhsttieai.of the :hayoC' eaii^m^ait''lnva- . 

riablr'’pmporiiened\'tb'thefekte#p^ ' 

which, by hldkig the 

FeW persons are so favourably cveumtiainced as not to 
be aware that liib is encircled with perplexities. All 
attainable advantages have to be gained, as it were, by 
epnqu^t. MM oyeiy where enebunters an aiiiagonism^ 0 
impediirients, Witheut ■ expenditure of faculty, of 
labour, of valiaindi personal: ehuMm is no possi- 

bility of progress or advanpiemeht in any o paths of 

social or mdi?idual W^lbcing; All the satisfaction of 
tlie universe require to be; purchased, must be i^olntely 
vigorous !di8p force, and are yielded 

to none save tinder a Stern compliance with conditidns* 
The dotninion of is despouC-: an Invlolahle : obe- 

dience to her appohvtmenta:is indi^nsable t 
■ -of' every: action 5 .nOr, ■.■is: iih'em' ■ wteahs'^ whereby a- rhan 

can fulfil his '.au.^entip;V desUny^^ewetWiM'^'tban^.b^^ 
■.oonciling .his;.aSm|fi';and 

t^dencres of the natural Oedn^^* & 

hence coh^ngeiit upon a due |»e^&0On 
■ : ef :'.th0:T^Vki^^ ' and-^pl^i® '■■'conf^ndty •; 

, with these, which cm^stitutei^ a vl^Ubtts actlTBy;^^^ 
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„ bf cltcumiitantM obBtiiiete^ w IbHg 

bihly hiiider^^^^ the uatii** 

■ ^ergies of a aiWaitte moMi tertaihly dp thoy tend* 

‘ ^ial And nrovpbatiohi to Btif^gthan and temper Jhit 
itt for ultimatig oiid sure tictory oveJf iiU surmotmt*- 
ame oDBtrndiipnf. WhatiioPyiBt eiortion ; is oftbdijjdittit 
with the prlnbiplPr of nature, that Vill hatUrb otentualiy 
lanotbn and Buhstantiatb. All the eirterhal oppoBitlonB 
and hceeiflities df Ufb WfU therefore to bo regarded ai a 
comldiif^tioh vef hkl^ uldB and aBBWtancefl, by a right 
uise of whioh a inatt^B personal and inward force may be 
the mofo Bttbee^ dUplayod. Triali hardship, exas- 
peration, pabi, and dUappolntmentB, though in them- 
BelveB uhdueatipwa^ may be nevertholesB trans- 

formed into ulterior and emsctive benefiiB* by boixig teve- 
ratty the oocaBidhe 6f Btimulatlng the mind to renewed or 
undeceiring the too credulous and 
ii^niahtic heart with respect to some of those manifold 
deldtiSonB which j from defect of exporienoe, it is so ex- 
tremely apt to cherish. Etetything that acquaints us 
with reality, or enables us to comprenend the measure of 
ourselves, dontributoB more Or less In its degree to put us 
Into right relations with the world and our own con- 
scioussMBS, and to bring us into a reasonable coufomiity 
with diepeiiBationB of existence. 

Every obstruction is, accordingly, a means of ^ culture, 
the world benig in a tnatiner orgaaized with special refer- 
ence to the education of humanity, there is notkiug pre- 

C fcerous in believing that difficulties and obstacles have 
n designedly introduced into its constitution for the 
sake of a more adequate cultivation of our faculties than 
Would, apmrently, have been possible by any loss severe 
prpeess. To question the pertection of this arrangement 
would be a manifest impiety against the Maker of the 
universe. Betides, it is evident to human reasoii that 
the system whereof man is part is altogether fair and 
perfect; that it is based upon an infinite and unchange- 
able goodness, whicii pervades and vivifies every minute 
and most inconsiderable portion; and is, indeed, the sub- 
stance wherein man's life and his relations are all fuuda- 
inenitilly established. And though wo have experimen- 
tally Tio acquaintance with anything but a mixture of 
good and ill— which we everywhere perceive to be more 
or less constantly allied— yet we have, or at least are 
Capable of having, a well-grounded assurance within our- 
selves that there is an ^solute goodness which tran- 
scends experience; and that whatsoever destiny awaits 
us, it will J>e one in just accordance with the infinite per- 
fections. This conviction is sufficient to justify tlic soul 
in that reliance which it instinctively places on the eter- 
nal integrity of the universe, and through which it uii- 
qucstiouably derives an ample and genuine contentment. 
Nor is it to be dohbtpd that through experience with dis- 
aster, with hindrances, perplexity, or defeat, the mind 
acquires something of additional energy, some Superadded 
tone of vigour or of thoughtfulness, a finer and loftier 
discernment, a Wider- compass of power or sensibility. 
And thus all the inequalities of condition may be finally 
rounded in, even as the curve of the globe, by reason of 
iti hiimeriBoly-accommodating oOtnprehensiveneSB, reduces 
and includes mountain, and plaifx; and valley within one 
level and unifom sphericity* 
the teriiinony of persons wlio have wrestled strenuously 
with fortune goes Invariably to support the opinion, that 
a measure of opposition to a moirs natural wishes end 
ambition exerts over him a wholesome and beneficial in- 
fluence. The unpiafetisfid human will is insatiate in its 
demands*, boundleis in its expectations. For its e^orbl- 
tmd derites too immense for a 

possession^ riot itiitbre of eridtess gratifiriariuns t^^ abun.- 
daut for its i^tiafiioriori* ' ^ constlr 

tttted ■ to :find-.'"his' 'eatritty'^siw®: '«md limited 

.:e)[yoyment8,.-it is; ohi^brii^jr'n'eSd® .ho',rihorild"ls|arii.' 
tri modeiate his iriclrimtloiiiS; y d simrid 

I ; hil Btren^^h in pursuit of ari mordMa^ arid ixqpraeti^bbs : 

■ ^iMppiness. Therefore his life 

:wifb ■■■'iimitariorif .to'.- tlie;:, ohd. ' that; . he might'' thW, : 
■ confotm himself :tb' ; ty' manriet.' w 'existent. " 'fot; 


wiuoh be w^ interitidnaUy erbateiL The strife and con*; 
fiiet with necessityv wh^eio^i^ is constitutionally ap- 
pointed, is accessory to the .ewaiion of ti^ personal and 
Bpiritual freedom whmh^iB^lpeh tb his 
world of human effort^;^,T^ ttnd xnanlfold 

shapes of trial he adVariceS' towar^^^a^ ultimate eon- 
teniedness ; and bn locihhig 'back upon hiS thorny and 
obstructed path, can evmi thankfully disc^ that the 
things which had once sb formidably impeded him, contri- 
but^; uovertiioleBB, by their severe and rigOrouB stiiiiu- 
iations, to brace and invigorate his strCiigth, and operated 
in the end as furtherances of his progress. Ih this light 
at 'least many a brave spirit has estimated the ei^uits of 
difficulty upon its individual cultivation* Jitter,; doubt- 
less, in the passing Were the harsh straitenings and 
humiliations which the proud sufferer bad to bear, in his 
long and disconsolate journey on the bleak highways of 
expectation peipetually deferred, with the rough tem- 
pests howling round him, aiid over his Unsheiterod 
head only the wide starless gloom and unmitigable chcer- 
lessness of night; yet when the dawn of a wuire prosper- 
ous day arrived, he could* the more wisely bless and 
welcome the joyful sunlight, and while remembering the 
bygone travail of his soul, take Comfort in the sight and 
neighbourhood of cheerful things which, but for that 
remembrance, he might have overlooked, or gazed on 
with irrational indifference. Whosoever is called to 
buffet with misfortunes, to toil unrecompensed under the 
weight of irksome tasks, to sacrifice upon the idtar of his ne- 
cessity his bert gifts and aspirations, or in anyway to bear 
in his own person the painful burtheU; of poverty or wrong, 
he surely has cause to deem his destiny insupnortabfo 
were it utterly Without remedy or hope; but in thafaith 
that there is. nevertheless, in all severities a covert and 
inextinguishable beneficence which con exalt and purify 
the soul of him who bears them bravely, tJjcro is an 
abiding consolation which may sustain it in patient arid 
un wavering endurance. A profound wisdom and an ad- 
mirable encouragement are conveyed in that memorable 
saying pf our illustrious and universal poet — 

f There is a soul of goodness in things evil, would men ohserv- 
togly distil it out.' - 

The interest and admiration of the world are centered 
for ever around theiu that brave with xnagnanimity the 
oppositions and hostility of circumstances. What Is ft 
that BO endears and glorifies the hero blit the lofty and 
unquenchable coui'age which, even in humiliation and 
defeat, renders him invincible 1 It is the godlike and 
undaunted energy which fiinclies not at danger, which 
stands erect and splendid amid ruin and desolation, and 
carries its noble head, under all reverses and disasters, 
with an undiminished consCiorisness of dignity. How 
tame, in comparison, is the pampered stateliness of 
* cushioned ease,’ the soft prosperity thj^ wihceth a^ 
irritation of a nervo l This is nrithiri* b^utifd^^ 
honourable in the sight bf any man. Nbrie but the 
mean and frivolous will wndeScend to pay it homage. 
But the constant sympathy and compassion : bf man- 
kind riling naturally about the brave, about the valiant 
men And devote<r women who bus their souls 
in cheerfolness amid calamity, wr^athine for them 
graceful garlands bf impeririiable love, &d comme^ 
fobritting their steadfast 4>atieuce ^ with songi ' of admi- 
taitbn. The very gods, as was said of bid, look with a^ 
grabibus approbation on a ' good man BtrugglinA with 
j^verrity. Nor is It reasonab^ to be doubted, notwith- 
standing the ondless wreck bT noble riattrirbA 
Weary oonflict withv tribulation, that tbeivadversity vl 
even been the end. that ilmy who ha^i^e to 

:\ebritend with it might;:ihbreby /the.'riibfO'riX^ 

;irm6'.. their manliriess*.'' ;..The::'.ennbbli]iA';^lfries'' that' bave.'' 
Iloariiffied in aU ages, and shbd a ad^nniorit: 

:;i«Wurij''-''l'hdfA{Btory nuwbV'bw.-'^b'ri .nurtured', ititb.:' 
I^derit arid stability by the rude iiB#3ilts rind 

orij^slMori* by the uqgeneforis 
dimity imo mortalg^rdship; wi^h* hi at tnw^ 
.furthered; '.'arid. 

;iiatO''.'ri '^iriore' ' mariifeBt '' .Be of . ;corira^*:#'bU''''. 
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dwonding, Ueavify^aden hca^t t nor falter in ilio proie- 
ou^on of any en^rprise wltich thoU canet conscioutioualy 
and for in tliia ihou art doing l^raroly, 

iMid art iif the Wy of truo ondoaroiir, even ahouliit thou 
no ver compass any visiUo sUcoess. Nay, there U or shidl 
he inevitable victory for all tha^ irorth^^ if hot now* yet 
. assuredly hereafter* in some highor* more congenial, sphere 
of being, and whero tlio compo^sations Of fidelity are 


may have seen thorOin aii emblem of human fhithfuU 
ness — how that which Is beautiful is never lost, but 
becomes finally; vittdieated and revealed—may have seen 
that the lordly orb, whose presence was obscured through- 
out the day, had nevertheless pursued his path across 
the heavens; and that the clouds which intercepted his 
shitiiiig did in the end become illumined with his rays, 
and m Streaks of manifold-coloured radiance made the 
western sky ablaze with splendour : and in this gorgeous 
apotheosis of light he may have discerned an apt simili- 
tude of the brilliant transfiguration which succeeds to 
every career of faitliful eifort sustained amid the storms 
and obscurations of calamity. 

Let us learn to endure hardness ; for diifiGuUy» though 
it darkens and disturbs, does also elevate and beautify 
the life of man ^ even as abrupt prominences and the 
rough irrogularitios of nature make the boldest and most 
admirable scenery. An easy life is not the noblest. In a 
smooth current of undeviatiiig tranquillity there is little 
to exalt the thoughts or sensibility of mmd and heart. 
AVliat, in nature, is more uninteresting or destitute of 
grandeur than a fiat, unvarying stream, fi owing languidly 
through a level country f But would you see the beauty 
and sublimity of a river, follow it up into the hills, mark 
its progress .among the rugged rocks, see how it dashes 
boldly from ledge to ledge, writing the story of its 
struggling restlessness in furrows on the brow ox hardest 
stone, casting around it a splendid tumult with its very 
team and spray: and whore it attains to the lusjesty of 
a waterfall, ' taking the rainbCw from the skies to fold 
around its breast.’ Even such is human life : bounding 
mightily through the pass of danger, and over the rough 
bosetraonts of earthly difficulty. By earnest deeds and 
sublime endurances, by the lusty wrestlings which try 
his strength, by vigorous action in the face of obstacles 
and temptation, a man is spiiitually and everlastingly 
ennobled, lie puts the world under his feet, and through 
his mastery over fortune^ repairs incessantly the dilapi- 
dations of his life; turning all harshness and perplexity 
into blessed uses, and drawing consolation from the bitter 
wells of sorrow; deriving nourishment from that which 
Boemed to threaten his destruction; and, by his natural 
robustness, wrenching delight out of anxiety : even as a 
paiuflil thought In a poet’s brain will shape itself in 
words of beauty. .Xict no man shirk his share of terrestrial 
hardships^ .never pamper himself into undue sensitive- 


ness or anxiety for ease, but boldly bear the brunt of 
human strife ; manfully endure wnatover ought to be 
endured, manfully contend against whatever ought to be 
encountered, for this is the wholesome exercise whereby 
ho gathers power and access of life to his own soul. 

■ ■■■- V : ■■ ' . j.u 


<? n Ari A V Li FL IN E N G L A N »• 

XlF^e BELOW istaXRe^A A HAHBUGB. 

A MAKOB^ diroUing inmates besides 

tlmsc whp^ wn their hereditary home; and in 

sketching oazmot 

with Udil-*-the imeno 

of the other and drama lifh below i^rs. 

The family at Msirstcin ei^^eeditigiy WeU ordered ; 
every consideration waa sbOwh iotr the 
ought to have been the happiest of 
' from their' position .'and' 
appeanmoe, when all togethi^. at 

:;W»:aiid'''.on" .gavo: 


walked to churchy fpt the grbmw 9^ hUo the 
chutcliyard ; and besides the two fiiptmen who pneoeded 
ns to oj^n the dhurch door, were fallow^ thither, at a 
Uttle distance, by all the leryahts toept ; tw^ 
kitchen-maid, who had to co6k dinner 
luncheon, and a man whoso office it Was to 
the fires* The others vrent to church in a processloa 
two and two, the way being led oy the butler and 
housekeeper* A more respectable band of servants 1 
never saw; but they were well nded; and those 'who/' 
govern well are generally well served, whether the 
scene of dominion be a kingdom or a family. When 
the afternoon service was over, they were to be sebh 
walking in groups About the village, to which, in the 
course of the week, tlicy were frequently despatched 
on errands of charity, that must have had a good efiect 
on thdr minds, by teaching them to take an interest in 
the welfare of their poor brethren. 

But our readers must now accompany us to the offices 
of Marston at early morning. It is near eiglit o’clock, 
the breakfast hour for the servants, and preparations 
are already making for tlie morning meal. Tl^kitchen- 
firo is blazing up joyously, scorching the jRe of the 
kitchen-maid as she fries bacon in no stinted quantities 
for the men’s breakfast, for it is a popular dish with 
the grooms ; and on the hall-table stands a huge piece 
of cold beef, plates, tankards, tea-cups, and several large 
loaves of household bread. Tlic hall is still gaily gar^ 
Dished with holly and ivy, and a large piece of mistletoe 
hanging over the door has afforded scope for much 
mirth; but the jest having been exhausted, and its day 
gone by, it is now withering unheeded. The fire hero 
nearly rivals that in the kitchen, and it is needed ; for 
as the coachmen, grooms, and stable-boys enter, in 
obedience to the summons of the breakfast-bell, they 
all loudly exclaim against the severity of the cold. The 
water qnpes are all frozen ; Adams has pumped in vain j 
and Tiiomas the gardener has been obliged to fire on 
the ice in the pond to procure water. They gather 
round the board, not without a joke or two exchanged 
with John, the head footman, who, having been long in 
service in London, plays the part of the fine gentleman 
among them, and takes coffee and an egg for breakfast 
The female servants, consisting of two housemaids, the 
kitchen-maid, dairy-maid, under kitchen-maid, and 
laundresses, drink boiled milk ; the stablemen generally 
home-brewed ale, in the style of Elizabeth’s day. The 
meal is a cheerful one, characterised by great civility to 
each other, especially on tlic part of the footmen to- 
wards the maids, who are addressed by them ’Mrs 
Ann’ and * Mrs Jane,’ There is a great difiTerehce be- 
tween the servants of Marston Manor and the maids- 
of- all- work, or boys -in -buttons, by courtesy desig- 
nated * pages,’ whose physiology has already amused 
the public : they (the former) speak BtiDther sort of 
English, purer and better to the ear, though occa- 
sionally the footman, John, rivals Mrs Maiaprop in 
t;lie misapplication of resonant words, of which his ear 
has become enamoured in the dming-room. Eor ex- 
ample, he has just assured the coachman— a gigantic 
Yorkshireman, whose dialect afibrds him/ tiiA wii^; ; 
John, gr^t efttettainment— ‘ that he must 
drop the subject (that is, the delicacy of hif 
as , he never allows pebple to mako 
comments) oh him/ And he hos; b^^ 
eay . that . Major ■ Straightiy';' kf' " 
though he was spmetitiieii^ ^ 
cisAd?) . by the,' . .'iadlAs;'' ; -rhis:' . fiaihionable ' : 
maa^a*;-.: howevei^V' J^. ^ 



^ is ^y^vthe^mwds-'fbr; ■ ,tH^' waj-he- 

f powdi^r and handa'to Biol^rd, bis 

j^ way; pe 

eab ;^t any patbetia enough for 

B is tnate, and /practises the ViSipr; vety mournful, 
^Uinii||r tohes ^omeUn^es reaOh nie from the hall 
window' in an evening. Coring ‘ the sei^ion • ht® has 
had Qccasionai lessons. TN mai^ are neat, tidy lasseS, 
elever at their work, and standing in wholesome awe of 
the housekeeper. When their daily business is ended, 
they are employed in making Shirts for the Christmas 
distribution: to: th^^^ Ulie uhder-kitchen or scullery* 
maid is a ^rl of at)0ut foOrteOn, taken from the village, 
and S^Ul haif position ; looking 

up reserentialiy tO: ail ahove her, and not yet a<x:u8* 
to ponsider * the gravy meat,’ as she calls it, in 
any other ;light than * a Sunday dinner every day.* 

'And now, leaving tiie subordinates to their morning 
meah we will proceed tip the passages leading to the 
hall, turn to the right, and enter the housekeeper's 
room; a good-sized apartment, furnished with the chairs 
and tables that in former days might have had a place in 
the drawing-room. They are of solid, massive old maho- 
gany. The two arm-chairs— once honoured by the dis- 
tinction of ' easy —covered by a faded tapestry, the work 
perchance of a funner lady of Marston, are occupied by 
tho housekeeper and butler ; the former a comfortable- 
looking, elderly dame, neatly dressed ; and the latter a 
tall, rather solemn-looking man, quite aware of his own 
importance as head of the servants* hall, wearing a gold 
; watch and chain, and a spotlessly- white neckcloth. In 
the housekeeper's room he can at times be facetious, 
ihough in general his well-trained features remain in 
graye repose when any ordinary mortal would be 
moyed to irrepressible mirth* He is a politician, reads 
the newspapers in the evening to the housekeeper and 
tiie ladies'-maids ; and sometimes relaxes into a perusal 
of one of James's novels, which he greatly admires. The 
ladies'-maids arc very smart damsels, wearing buds, 
collars, bows, and brooches, in imitation of their ladies. 
Portia's attendant is of a ratiier better caste than usual, 

. having been dresser to one of the princesses. She is 
consequently regarded with peculiar respect, being well 
educated, able to write a good note, or read aloud if 
desired. This little party breakfast in the usual man- 
ner— tea and sugar being allowed to the upper servants. 
The morning meal over, * Mr Nokes’ and * Mrs Paines,* 
as they are styled in the servantsV hall, withdraw to 
direct; the proceedings of their subordinates, and^he 
ladie8*^mmds to attepd tbeir mistresses toilet. At nine 
o'clock Uie female servants assemble to prayers in the 
octagon room already described. It would be an over- 
tedious task to follow each of the busy group to his or 
Hot lesjiective la^^ One o'clock again assembled 
them in the hail, where they found the cook and house* 
kd^er, Baines (who had jiilst sent in the luncheon), 
receiving from the hands of a gamekeeper a haunch of 
venisou, of which she expressed the most enthusiastic 
admiratioh, pointiiig put to Nokes the beauty of thb 
fat, thick,’ and e^ressing her 

arnflzomeht: would Oat game 

of veuison John; ankibus: tO avoid the im^ . 

putatipn of Mie had rgthcr 

a pan^fsAangr fbr?^& but that hot like 

.tt> dinO on ^ 

;Cphf so-’- ■ ■ The ■ :.gamekenj^t .fidu;;' :ppis|l^d;vltt!s4s. ; 

in gi^at contempt, and had bVeA betfh hearo aVeip i 
^^hat . he believed footmen's braiiis * mSdo pf 
: sniiled conmroptuOuSty* ahd itigge8t^^‘ 

i POjP pf ale would be very laiceptamo aflSr S& cOltd 
.was,; .feoweter, imYited'" ^"."stay diihher:; bdd;' 


being a * crony * of the coachman, accepted Bie inyitar/ 
BonV greatly heightening, py his fustic humour and 
hearty laugh, the hitarily bf^he repast, which cenaisted 
of' a large piece of boBCS 

mutton -r^Marston was very proud of its mutton * of four 
years old '-rsoinfe cold ^k, and * a second course,* as 
John styled it, of yeast dumplings and fried plum- 
pudding. The servants all dined together, there being 
no second table at the manor. 

After dinner, the coachman and one footman went out 
with the carriage, the otlier servants dispersed, and the 
hall was again deserted till half*paSt^our or five o'clock, 
when those who chose to have tea— and they were all the 
female servants-^re^assembled. The same party that 
had breakfasted together met in the housekeeper’s room, 
nirhere an abundant supply of tea was made, as the ladies 
of the family were generally partakers of it, a few cups 
being always sent to the library . But the social meal in the 
servants’ hall was Slipper : the day's toils were over, the 
time their own. What a huge log blazed on the fire, and 
lighted up the group assembled round it; and how the 
kitchen-niaid and little Ann hustled about, to spread the 
snowy cloth with cold meat, broad and cheese, Jnitter 
and Vmighty alei’ And then the jests they cracked and 
the tales they told ; the ‘ sweethearting ’ going on in 
the chimney corner ; and the fine speeches ‘ Gentleman 
John,* as he was nicknamed, made to the maids ns they 
moved near him. The housekeeper presided at supper, 
but did not partake of it, having reserved a nice Mittle 
bit- for her own room, where Nokes and the ladies'- 
maids waited her coming, busying themselves meantime 
in mulling the elder wine. As soon as Mrs Biiines va- 
cated her seat, the long deal- table was removed, the 
forma drawn round the fire, and the party seated them- 
selves in the genial light. Singing was proposed, and 
after some little pressing (for ‘ Mrs Ann* thought it 
good manners not to comply with the first request), the 
upper housemaid commenced 'Ye banks and braes,' her 
native taste prompting the selection, though John had 
gently insinuated his preference of dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble ’alls.' The men's voices gradually 
joined in the melody, and song rapidly succeeded song, 
and glees were performed with infinite effect for some 
time, till Bichard produced his violin, and a merry 
country dance dosed tlie evening. 

In this humble circle there occurred, not many years 
ago, an incident, in the 'cruel Barbara Allen’ style, 
which struck me as so simple, and unlike our present 
age, that I cannot forbear repeating it. As frequently 
happens in large establishments, one of the footmen of 
Marston had succeeded in winning the atfections of the 
under-housemaid, who, in the phrase of the English 
peasantry, * gave him her company' for some time. At 
last, however, a London damsel arrived in the village, 
whose air and manner— to say nothing of li$r bonnet — 
eclipsed the hunible Phebe ; and her faitliless * follower ' 
transferred liis fickle love to the stranger. The poor 
girl took the matter to heart, like a damsel of the old 
world, supposed fiow only to exist in ballads; she 
drooped, pined, left her place, and filially, 

‘ Like a broken lily, . 

Hung her h^ad and died.’ 

Th© only re^oaeh she ever made her false lover was 
impUodi rather than uttered. On her deathbed, she 
sent to request, that he would be one of . the bearers who 
ihduid carry h« the grave. Kefiisal w^ of course 
impossible, ranS John was obliged to go through the 
ordeal. trying one it must hare been 1-^ pretty 
bad thut ^died mvtimeIy,' waa mucll he- 
■■lq;y^,:^n& 0 -.yinage,^^ thedaokf'feast' ■ 

bf^ber;- 
hftve . 

•iirejp;l9eiibm8;:of :BOteue-6f-:many ■. 
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Ungerings in tlve.twilight; the tree they bnried her 
‘under had once been h try sting spot. Perhaps the dying 
; girl i^d reniembere^^ and thus sought an iiino- 

nentr but, as it proved, iatal revenge. However tiiis may . 
be, the sequel of my story Is strangely tragic : the lover 
returned home, took to his bed, dndsurvived poor l^liebe 
only six weeks. Our infallible Bhidrspcare has assured 
us ‘that men have died andivrornis have eaten them, 
but not for love*,* either, hoivevcr, this was an exception 
to the rule, or remorse and shame kiUed the poor man. 

The event has furnished a touching legend, for the 
servants* hall, which does hot, unluckily, possess a single 
ghost story ; for .^ough a. gamekeeper was murdered by 
poachers onco invtho immediate neighbourhood, he has 
proved a very quiet, inoffensive dead man, having pro- 
bably had enough of nit}ht^walking during his life. Tiie 
master of Marsfeon was very attentive to the moral 
conduct and wellbeing of his dependents. A well- 
selected collection of books found a place in the house- 
keeper’s room, to be lent by her to the servants’ hail; 
and Portia found occasionally occupation for the too 
great leisure of the footmen, by making them wind the 
worsted she use<i for knitting stockings. In some 
families the ‘ Johns* are occasionally employed in 
‘ grounding’ Berlin-work, but from this effeminacy she 
spared them. Much time at their o>rn disposal is, after 
all, left to the servants in such a house : the weather 
will not always permit ladies to drive, or gentlemen to 
ride ; and if means are not provided for the men to 
employ profitably^ the long winter hour? thus remain- < 
ing, it is to be feared the ‘idle hands’ may find mis- 
chief to do for want of something better. 

A visit to C Castle, which I made about this 

time with Portia, afibrded me a glimpse at another 
fatnily as well ordered as that of the Mnrstons. We 
drove there to luncheon one bright frosty morning, and 
found the Lady Augusta surrounded by her children. 
Their morning studies were ended, and the quarter of 
an hour before their dinner — which they had at her 
luncheon — was spent with her in : the library* The 
eldest son was at present at home for the holidays: he 
was a fine specimen of a wellborn young Englishman, 
and scarcely deserved that the epithet * schoolboy * 
slioulti bo applied to him, at least not in its ‘ awkward’ 
sense. The little girls were pretty, graceful, and a little 
shy. At luncheon their governess made her appear- 
ance, and was introduced to us. She was evidently a 
sensible, accomplished woman, beloved by her pupils, 
and esteemed by their gentle mother, who treated her 
with marked and graceful courteV* She withdrew 
after luncheon to her own room, to write letters till it 
was time for her to accompany the children in their 
daily walk, and Lady Augusta then turned the conver- 
sation on edneation. She had not sought, she told us, 
for an albacoomplished instructress for lier daughters : 
they had masters every season in London, and during 
part of the winter they had a singing and music mis- 
tress in the hCuse ; the absence of tlie numerous families 
in wiiich she taught permitting her to leave town for' 
the country, as most of the better class of teachers do. 
This person was a foreigner of high respectability, with 
whom they could afSo converse in Erench and Italian. 
The English governess was not therefore required to 
possess (of more truly, all sorts of seldom-com- 

bined talents j she was simply a highly-educated gentle- 
woniahj of though impoverished fajnily, capable of 
forming the children’s m directing and cul- 

tivating their taste. breakiksted withher in the 
sChqoLmm eariy/ dihim at luncheon, drank ! tea with 
her at six b’do^afid their iiarents in the 

drawing-room^ to^ldoh Grifi^ii accompanied them 
if she pleased. li^uehtlj however to 

have a quiet and ih dhwm 

apartment appronriated^^^ l^^^^^^^^ Itiady 

' ; Au^Bta'aiterwaid%c0adubl^'''dR»:':'^^^^^^ 

: ijngavit contained' ■ "R- 

' :VWjhdow,^ elegantly 'if#niBhi^:.''eni;:Ji^ many - 

URle limaries^Hmcu^ M a stahd 


a numSer of the beat hew publications, an easy-chair 
and reading-table, a sofa drawn near the fire, Ac.~8U 
making it a perfect contrast to the uiiQomfortable* liaU- 
carpeted chamlmra in which maiiy whose lot it is to 
fulfil a most important duty are condeinhed to pass the 
greater part of their time. As we glanced 

8clj^>ol-rooTn at C , we felt R conyietjoh j 

reason that Lady Augusta found 40 w incohvenieh^9r 
and much benefit derived from ‘ home education,’ tnmht 
be ascribed to the pleasant and soothing impression ! 
made by external objects on the mind and temper of I 
her governess, as well as of lier children ; for in spite of I 
all the ‘ wise saws and modern instances’ in favour of a 
more Spartan-like treatment of young students, comfort 
appears to us absolutely necessary for the full develop- 
ment of mental power in this our cold little England. 

After luncheon, Lady Augusta, who was n fond though 
not a foolish mother, took us to see the juvenile estab- ' 
Ushment, at the castle. A suite of bedrooms, running 
down a long wide corridor-^a capital place for exercise 
ill wet weather— ^terminated in a large, elegantly-fur- 
nished study, fitted up with book-cases, globes, two or 
three fine pictures, models for drawing, &c. The gar- 
den seen from the windows was the property of the 
little people, and in summer supplied them with flowers : 
even in winter a few exotics graced the school-room. 
Here they studieil part of the day, but not too long ; and 
in the evenings descended with Miss Griffin to the 
drawing-room, where they told us they played proverbs, 
or acted charades. We were invited to see one of these 
entertainments ; and lest our readers should not be ac- 
quainted with this favourite amusement <if winter coun- 
try life, we will describe what we saw. The back draw- 
ing-room was the Uieatre ; the scenes were painted by 
a poor drawing-master residing at the county town, and 
represented, first, an apartment in an Eastern dwelling, ' 
in which a very fat pacha was seated on the divan, 
surrounded by the oifllcers of his court. The great 
man had somehow or other ofiended the English resi- 
dents in his pachalic, and the captain of a man-of-war, 
in full uniform, attended by his dragoman, made Ills 
appearance to demand satisfaction. 

It was necessary, we were informed by this worthy 
(the Etonian), to say something impressive ; and us the 
dragoman was already possessed of all particulars of the 
complaint, and the naval hero disdained needless repe- 
titions, lie forthwith put himself into a stage attitude, 
and thundered forth, ‘ My name is Norval,* addressing 
it to the pacha, who, ignorant of course of the sense, 
was much alarmed by the sound, and interrupting the 
orator, assured him, through the dragoman, that he need 
not be so angry — ‘ fusluillahy it should all bo as ho 
pleased,’ The scene was roudCred sufficiently ludicrous 
by the young actors’ notion of Turkish, which not a 
little resembled M. Jourdain’s when he was made a 
‘ Mamamouchi.’ We were told this scene was the re- 
presentation of a real incident Tlic paclia and the cap- 
tain were of course reconciled, ami all . the ceremonial of 
pipes and cofice proceeded with gj^at gravity, when the 
curtain fell, and the first part of the charade was 
guessed to be ‘court’ The second scene represented 
the deck of tlie captain’s vessel, oh wliieh aiplpeared the 
p.aGha, Who had taken a passage in her to Con stan ti- 
nople. His odd queries as to the different parts of the j 
|h|p, and the <^ualiy absurd uses assigfied to them by 
his host, were highly amusmgf* The pmeer’s sister then I 
made her appearatice, ahd at once captivated the worthy ; 
Oriental Dti whose; extravagant compliments and stare 
of a^ihiriiAion the curtairi dropped for the second ; ^ 
, The third tcene represented the whole woifi constltnthi^ ; 
the ehorade; Tlte actors wgre still on iUe deph M the r 
vessel, dnd thhp had begun; IdS; wooing elferiiig 
gifhi to lus Wy-love. They reaBy; 
picture. ' •:Oh:.;one.. side;- was sea^di-itbfc^-^nsdilyji^^ , 
Turk, his (^ceirs standing hehhiii^h^ 
the; youbg;’' officer leaned::';6n^;''h|s'::'ilsi^i^ in 

the\haekgr<^d;weie;'''a. "sailors, ■ 

The taste, of the groupUik and admirable. 
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Ati JSthlopian ftlAYO th<»rt advakicedt and placed i{ Wallet 
beauts dowcra at tho tud/a feet ; atiotiiet brcugUt 
eknuialte vrax-fyuitss and then aevena advancing to^ 
gotner, offered lior splendid shawls, chains of pearl and 
irol d. and jewels, lent for the occasion by tliefr mother 
"afSttiiier gnosis. Ay, however, were rejected by the 
hdy* vriku made a very graceful little speech ahput 
* lib; rty and content in an English cottage,* and the 
curtain again dropped. *fh6 word * courtship* was at 
onoo guessed} and the young pi^ople, after they had 
changed their attire, appeared in tlie draaing-room to 
laugh over their performance. Portia invited them 
to spend tlie last evening of the old year at the manor, 
nud the invitation was joyfully accepted. 

1'ho guests assembled on this occasion at hfarston 
were of a mixed class. There were the village apothe- 
cary and his wife, worthy, respectable people, wdio al- 
wa>^s spent tlmt day at the manor, and greatly ruJo3*ed 
their visit i the agent of the estate and bis clerk, who 
had arrived to receive tho rents rather earlier than 
usual : two very singular, old-fashioned Curates, ripre- 
sentativcs of a class of men now nearly extinct- 'happily 
fur their sacied function | the people fiom the cistlc; 
tho members of the family ; and a few copniry neigh- 
bours. A splendid dinner was provided, at which un 
antitj pc» of the Ciirlstmas pudding made its appearance, 
of really gigantic proportions, adoincd in the centio 
with a brunch of hollj . All sorts of games occupied 
the evening till about half-pabt eleven, when, adjourning 
to the hall, the young and (dd people joined in a coun- 
try-daiioo, and aiindst a glorious chime of vilbg; -bells 
thus welcomed in the new 3'cur. 

Amidst all those festivities, tho liusssr had b'^cn 
(luiotly w inning his way into tho good grace s of ti.e 
owners of Miirstoii j and though he was uho evidenlly 
in Portiu’b * good hooka,* she dil not therefore 
threaten, like lloatricc, * to bum h«r librar>.* She 
rode a great deal, und he gercrallv accomiianied her 
father and herself. Nay, once or f\uce they wire ob- 
served to linger in conversution behind the others when 
walking*, and whether tho eld tn^es then hiird the 
secret, I do not know } but shortly afterwards the >oung 
man was shut up for some lime in the study witli Ills 
host, from whence he issued with a v;r> radiant cOUn- 
tenan*o. In that evening’s twilight TortiH told me of 
her intended nmrrSago, at which 1 w^us to olhedate as 
hrldemnid; and wc talked about the necessary prepa- 
rations, And her future home in Wales, with mixed 
icidings of gladness and nigrot, for she loved Maraton ; 
and it is always a sorrowful thing to leave the home of 
3 outh to tempt an uncertain future, how c'l ir bright the 
mirage it offers may appear. 

Sovui after this ilistlomre, the gontlemon went to 
London, to set the lawyers to work on settlements. 
The Indy’s maid departed nI*to, to bring down all sorts 
of prttty thmgs for approval or selection, and friends 
and relatives bi^gan to think of bridal gifts. When 
wo wore o»/y lames at the manor, we dined e.iily, and 
had * the treat * of a very rosy tea, at which griddle* 
cakes alwayr made their appearance. We also managed 
at such times to pay visits or make oxcur ions w*luch 
were likely to be too scvcic a tax on the gentlemen’s 
patience. We bad more time also to visit Portia’s school 
for the poor children, and to listen to our old dames’ 
gossip. They grieved sadly at the thought of losing 
their young lady, but praised the intended bridegroom, 
whose frank ^d* nature had made him popular 
amongst them. One old woman oflbrcd as a gift to tho 
young belrothed an old wine-glass of George IL’s time, j 
whicli had been long preserved In her family. I need 
scarcely say that the glib was graciously accepted, and < 
really valued. Meantime spring was gradually stealing 
upon winte^r. The weathor was mild and genial ftir 1 
iPebruarv, and snowdrops already adorned with their i 
pure and exquisite beauty tlie slirubbery and sheltered 1 
places round the manor. The htissar’s fhmily arrived < 
to be )E|went at the bridal, and the Lily spent with me 1 
the hours which Portia could no longer devote ^ 


entirely to her friend. It was part of the happiness of 
the destined bride that she should gain sucli a sister by 
her marriage, for the quiet, diffident girl was not only 
gentle and afibetionate, but Intelligent, and possessed of 
cultivated taste. 

Tlie day before the Wedding was a busy time for ns 
bridemaids. Wo were required to put the bridal oards 
into the exquisite little envelopes, and to direct them to 
some hundreds of friends i taking taro to put into each 
a card with the maiden name of tho bride, as, in spite 
of that tell-tale of tell-tales* tho * Morning Post,' some 
oblivious readers might otherwise be puxsdod as to the 
fair lady who had now a now name. 

The wedding morning dawned at lost, as bright with 
sunshine as bride could desire, even if her Iiappincss 
really depended (as tho old proverb makes it) on its 
light. An immense party were to grace the ceremony 
uith tlioir presence. 1 went early to Portia’s chamber, 
and found her maid just finishing her toilet by adjust- 
ing the matchless veil on her fair hair by a wreath of 
orange blossoms. She was robed in white, and bouquets 
of the briiial flower, fastened with pearls, were the only 
trimmings of her simple &nd elegant dre<is. Tho bride- 
grooni and bndemaidcnB proceeded first to church, and 
waited her coming in tfiO vestry j the latter, on her 
arrival, met her at the church d<H)r, and conducted her 
up the aisle. They were also in white, and the Idly 
merit! d that da> her name. The church was thronged, 
not only by the pnests at tho manor, but by tho village 
poor, all in their best attire ; Parrot and tho sexton iuid 
wreathed the pillars with cvergrtons, blended with 
snowdrops and crocmscs, and wore itiormou^ posies in 
thtir button-holes, in honour of the occasion. 1 held 
the bride’s little white glove? her uncle road the core* 
01003% solemnly and inipressively—and she vt as iniirrit d. 
The chief actors in this important drama then adjourned 
to the vostr), wliero the inarriugo was registered* and 
the witnesses signed their names. All then proce**(li d 
to the manor, win re breakf.ist awaited them. A tabic 
covered with every suit of luxury was crownt d htcr.dly 
—for It rose above the otlur viands— by a magnificent 
eakc, frosted and adorned so us to xnmt really the name 
of a bonutlful work of art. A wreath of oiauge blos- 
soms and snowdrops, covered with glittenng crystals 
like df'w, lay on its sugar snow, and made one quite 
I rorfy to see it cut. 1 lorgot to say that wc hud all 
tcciivcd our fav ours— bunches of orange blossom tied 
with silver— in the vestry ; white gloves wore also dis- 
tiibutud before wc went to btenkfast. The biidi- 
groom’s man (*ut the cake, tho healths of the luwh- 
married pair were drunk, then the bruU maids, tbin tlu 
host and hostess. Champagne flashed and sparl.lc i m 
the glasses, and the mirth, thuugh never louvl, v as lasl- 
ing. At length the bride withdrew to proimre for Ik r 
dejiaTlun*, the bridal veil and dress were exchanged 
for a travelling costume, nnd Portia bade us all iarcwili. 
Tier husband, a little quiet; r and giavcr iUuu was his 
wpnt, handed her into their splendid carriage, and they 
were soon beyond the lodge gates of Marston Manor. 
The bridal guests di*iperse(l to their several apaitmcnts ! 
till dinner-time, to write of or to djscuss the event, to 
gossip about the bride’s pri'scnts or ttovtmu, or to ad- 
niito the loveliness of herself and Ikt attire. As there 
wore a great many ladies in tho house, the i)OSlb;»3’s 
bag was very heavy that evening. 

There was a boTl at Marstuu at night, and the ser- 
vants also ’received companj^’ sitting down, as we were 
afterwards told, forty to supper. An ox was cut up 
and distributed to tho puor ; and tho bolls, which had 
boon rindng almost incessantly slnpe the ceremony, 
continued tiU nearly midnight to blend their harmony 
with that of tho band stationed in tbo haU. Chimes 
ore always tlie aocompahinumt of important events or 
solemn seasens in the country t and it may be this pre- 
sence of a sound has beneflclol effects, for it unites in 
lympathy the rich oud poor by wAklfifit memories and 
Oisooiationa that are common to oH-^-the birih, the 
bridA^ add the burial of Uie dead. Alasl the solemn 




of Menton bdls wtts to tel! many othcif^ W 
bailed the daTrn of a ji^ 

^ to m&tHoy? the vibilora laft the manbr, e±CQ]^ aa 
old ^ntleman nearly related to tbe Dimily^ whd ro^ 
td^ed, intendihl^ to aceompiahy them to town for the | 
icftpoh; X lingered twd daya longer than the other 
gnetta. What a void the* mnrr^^ <»f a daughter 
hiafcea in the domeitio circle 1 Bortla-a abaoiice gave 
^ a gloom to llftaratmi^^ of the 

midwwinter anowa; alao perhapa aomcthing 

dopreaeiing in the" 0^ winter and the 

coming aprihg, but the Weather had never incurred 00 
much blame >Trom ua aa i after her departure $ and 
it wat with tliw hope that of accnc would re- 

move theae dtaagreeable imprdiiaionB that I obeyed a 
aummona h^Oi and bade adieu to the hoapitablo 
oWnera and aylvan beautlea of Marston Manor. 


CTJIIIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTOKY. 

l>n SiCHEL haa communicated to the ^Annalca dca 
Sciencea Naturelles ’ a curious fact^ which some of our 
readers may like to amuse themselves in verifying. He 
says that, twenty years since, he iuade the observation so 
carefully, and for such a period of time, as to become per- 
fectly assured that cats which have perfectly white coats 
(that is, with not even a spot of another colour) and blue 
eyes are invanably We may make, as close to them 
as we will, any noises that usually terrify them — such as 
tho cracking of a whip, imitation of the Marking of a dog, 
clapping the hands, &c. — and yet, provided these sounds 
are not of a nature to convey vibrations, by shaking the* 
ground, as when we strike the floor with a hammer, the 
animal will remain perfectly indifierent. If, however, 
there is tho smallest spot or shade of black, brown, gray, 
red, &c. on the coat ; or if the iris, instead of being blue or 
grayish-blue, is yellow, or partakes of some deeper colour, 
then will the auditory functions be found in their normal 
staio. This blue colour of the iris is indeed rather rare 
in the feline iwce, and is generally found only in very 
young animals *, and when, in tne progress of age, it 
becomes exchanged for a deeper colour, though tho white 
skin yet remain, hearing becomes established. 

After repeating these observations a great number of 
times on cats Winch he met with by chance, Dr Sichcl,dn 
1 B 28 , had the opportunity of observing during some 
months an entirely white cat with blue eyes, which he 
had procured, while a kitten, for that purpose. This cat, 
which, at the mere sight of a dog, escar^d as rapidly as 
possible, paid 110 heed to his barking if she did not see 
iiim. Of its complete deafness both he and a friend assured 
themselves. At the end of four months, the iris became 
of a deeper colour, and the cat began to show signs of 
tittention when a sharp-sounding bell was rung at about 
a yard fVdm its ear. Unfortunately, the farther progress 
of the oKperiment was arrestod; for the cat, having passed 


ihto the street, was worried by h dog whose barking she 
had not heard. Since that period he has made- many 
additional conflrmatpxy observations, but has not had 


In numerous examples of albinism in man and ani- 
mals ho has iuet with noihing of the kind, ahd all that 
has iTOen said applies exclusively to white cats with blue 
or bluish irides, ill pure albinos the hair is colourless, 
the pupil is a more dr iesa deep red, and the iris rose- 
coldured. In indomplote albinism in man the iris is 
sometim^B of ah extre^e^y, bright having, however, 
in the ih^rstieea of and especi^ly towards the 

oirduxuf^fence, a idigatly 'iwu or j^ldeii ctddur. These 
flbtea thmselvea are in gi^t p^ white, and show on the 
blud or pattiidly red^^fl^ blue of the liides of 

these deaf cats, oA ^ is quite uniform. Mid 

nninterrupied % ahjr white fiibresi ot any di^erent 
shades of Goiotih Nor a|h ime dej^h abd the 

pupu red, aa in the elblhhv ^ does 

#indide : . with ' the 
the hairs that, entire abawoe^^ 

':hr^e8 .of the eyewhlch exists 


the redhesa of hit eye— the veaaelii filled with red blood* 
which in other «yea are concealed hehJiid; a dark pigment, 
being in his exposed to vieWi The pi^uent in these blue- 
eyed cats is probably of a bljiiah oolehiff^d at Ml events 
it mUBt be fir lighter than is usdaUy the ciWmi' , . 

Dr Sichel refers to a paper published % Pm&eficv 


peculiarities of white animals— namely, their mflsrior 
power of resisting the injurious effects of certain exteanal : 
agents. Hevsinger observes that facts such as these in 
question were formerly deemed unworthy of credit, but 
that accumulated observations have now vouched for 
their accuracy. At an early period Cayrillo, and at a 
later one Marinosci di Martini and Menui di Lecoe, Com- 
municated facts showing that in Naples and Sicily eat- 
ing of the Nyptrimm ertspum (there called rumulo) acted 
perniciously on White, but hot on black sheep, causing in 
tho former the wool to fall off, the head to swell, and 
death itfielf to take place in a couple of weeks. On this 
account, in Tarentino, where the plant is very common, 
black sheep alone are reared. Lecce states that the plant 
acts in this injurious manner only when it gri)W0 in 
marshy places. Spiuola, in his work orf the diseases of 
swine, decliKis that bueWheat (tlie Polygonum fayapy- 
rum), eaten at Us period of flowering, engenders in white 
or partially white swine diseases which are not produced 
by it in the black animal ; and Ftichs, treatmg of the , 
diseases of domestic animals, says that it acts injuriously 
not only on white sWiiie, but on white sheep and goats, 
and, though soldomer, on white horses and cattle. 

A vcterinai-y surgeon uaiiied Steiner relates in a Ger- 
man periodical devoted to the diseases of animals, that in 
the summer of HU I the leguminous plants, especially 
tho vetches, became subject to honey-dew, and that all . 
white horses, and even such os had only white marks, 
which partook them sufl’ered from discsiso of the skin. 
The white portions in party-coloured horses became gan- 
grenous, and separated from the dark portioiis, which con- 
iinuod sound. The dark-coloured horses which did, and 
the white ones which did not partuko of this food, con- 
tinued healthy. In the sanic journal a Pomeranian . 
veterinary surgeon mentions a circumstance of exactly 
tho same kind occurring from the same cause. Similar 
observations were made by Burmelster at Anklam in 
1 » 42 . 

Mr Youatt relates a case bearing upon the Subject. A 
cow for the most part white, but having some black spots, 
fell sick, and became bald on every part of the white 
surface. On these parts the epidermis detached itself froiu 
the subjacent true skin, while the dark spots continued 
perfectly healthy. A veterinary surgeon named Erdt 
relates a similar case. A black and white cow became 
very ill. The two colours perhaps were nearly alike in 
quantity, but were commiugled in numerous patches of 
very various sixes. As the cow recovered, the portions of 
skin covered with white hail* were observed to be swollen 
and unduly sensible, while the portiona covered with 
black hair remained in their nomal State. At the lines 
junction between tho two colours the epidermis of tlie 
v^hlte portions separated, became warped, and a«Quire<l 
a parchment consirtency. These portions jradually re- 
tracted, and rolled themselves up^ falling oif in a week or 
two; so that, at the end of a foTtnighti not a trace of the 
white hairs and” subjaoont akiit was observed; and so 
slowly were these reprodu^d, that three months after 
the animal was still denuded of half its hair. Not the 
slightest injury befell even the smallest portions of ime ^ 

S arts covered with black hair. After the detachment of , 
imskin'^not a white hair could be detected ? 

entire aninial ; xior could careful exaiauHiiioa 
single black one on the portions of skin tha|: 

M';’’SioheI, oommentingon 

serve to show- that "the' abMnoe ' 

ment ..in .maromiferous^ ■ lini 4 paja:;:ia ' 

gical variety of the 
•■nd#ttrix*:.or fireaks 

’ak>d'|^kiiilu^ee'not'only'':u^A''W 
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nid'aji5|fW*'::pt!«von. abPltihiii’g*' tW 
^iv^l^.bf.vome Pf 'iheiie;iiiC^ tin^laa 

to toxioal lulraMc^,^ to man himw 

both in bis iib^ 
lipp atitil morbid conditib^^ portions of ibe organic 

bestdos tbp fbin uUd balr, comport thomseUas 
|?S3?liifemiitl3r-ib'^^ subjects.- ' •, 

y:;':/-;':- A'..»iRttAi;W'i'''6p •bkal i.w^^ ■ 

» [The f<>llowlng njuTSti edAHtooal iatosssi In 

the eyes' of.Qiie the pen of the venerable 

Mmisienr .Keri^^^ho^ at the dpeoEng of the Frtindi Let^lative 
Aewmbly i jili^^^ tpok the chair as * tioi/eh inV^hieh 

oapacHy ^ to une hU pwh vrordfl, his *: office to ; consti- 
tute the cbeihti^, end to direct its first labours until such time 
as it sludl, hsy^ oapahle of iimparting to its. 

dsUhereti^s h regular and dignified course of pr^»ling/ 
Keratry is A native of Brittany, and in tl>c following narrative ho 
gives a s^obh of the eventful oarecr of one of his- fellow-ctmntry- 
menlh that province :•-•] 

TiiEitB lived at the qiiaiot old town of Qnimper in 
Jlrittany, about the middle of the fast century, a boy of 
^(leed years of age, of a resolute character^ good natu^ 
ral disposition, and an. active though uncuijtivated mind. 

was an orphan, poorly dad. and but Uitle cared for. 
He had an Uncle whe kept hack-horses fpr Uie use of 
traveilers (for the then steep and rugged roads of Brit- 
tany were as yet unfrequented by the diligence or the 
tMafe-poafs). and the young Bene eariiM a scanty 
subsistence by running alongside of the animals, and 
bringing thein back to his uncle when the journey vras 
acQoni pushed. 

About the period to which wo refer, however, this lad 
WAS sent on a somewhat more distant excursion than 
he h^ hitherto performed, A wealthy merchant hiretl 
the beat pony to take him to Brest, which our travellers 
reached cai the evening of the second day, just as the 
gates were about to close. The merchant, after giving 
Ills young escort a rather larger fee than he was accus* 
tomed to receive, dismounted at the best hotel in the 
town ; whilst the barefooted boy, cracking his .whjp, 
and gaily singing one of his wild Breton songs, took his 
pony by the bridle, and went his way to a very poor 
tavern, where he knew that both man and beast were 
lodged at the cheapest rate. J ust as he reached the door, 
1)0 was accosted % a liTormati jockey, v^ho, after care- 
fully examining Ids horse’s points, oifered to purchase 
the dieast for a sum amounting to abouttIi.S sterling of 
oiir money*^t that time no inconsiderable price. Bchc, 
however, laughed at the pn)pos4; and having carefully 
rubbed down bis pony, given it. a feed of oats, and a 
shake-down of fimU straw, he took his place at a table 
avQund which were seated some half-dozen sailors, who 
Ivad just enlisted on board a privateer, which w as to 
sail in the course of the following day from the port of 
Brest. Tliey w'ere nmstly^ihe himself, beardless youths; 
and whilst ttiey washed doVh #ices of salt pork W'ith 
draj^hts of sour cider, they talked with glee of tke 
fights they expected to have witih the English, id 
struggh?s in which theg were ever to come off vieto- 
riuU)i(^ , and. of rich prizes they would be sure tp; 
takoi.' ^tesp in K^ine ap eager listener : 

he retired to share his horso’s Utter, the only couch 
he could adbrd ; but sleep was that night a stranger to , 
his years, ^ said ho to himself, Miave I 

been foUow^ug ^ horses on the high road, 

sonietlmes ; ^ snow^ sometimes to 

fieezivig wind or j^e.burhing sun *, atiA tlssn when 
turn home wet Or w miserable ijSiM and a few 
Kpoemfufa; of sd^p arb isl -^ mei 

And wrliCn 1 grow old, what ja^^^ It it ; 

! my untde owes me eighty ofowni, my mother^ 

but he is a hard man; and who Imows whether 
them to me?^perliaps he wiU 
■;him;Sa mndh.in. food clothing.. '''Ko;.? ■it« 

something for inyself. ' I'.eee 


vNormati-; jockey :^Svahts%y-;hotiwi' ;Hhe: shsUJ haveiiit V' but ' 
1 wiU make him bay a it My uaeie wiu 

be veiy- angry iWhnh turnCil pHipiteer t 

perhaps he Witt ; blit I aiu sure 

■ ifeof will hot be tniei aihee^ h^^^ 
and 1 aliall only get thirty l*hr the horse ! * We will not 
pretend to justify tlie course 6f r>aa<^ our 

youngs Breton aatistted hie ch|iii|eienCe' that : his lihele’s 
. libiiy W'M in all hondiir and honesty his ovrn lawful pro- 
perty but BU0ce it to say, he #as aiuciire in lils mm 
conyiction that he was doing ho vwug td any man. 

The young R6n$ Madec (for anch was his fsiniily: 
name) had now farmed his rceolutiont The most pim- 
mtnent trait in his character was; a drmn^s w no 
obstacle could shake when once he had cohie to a deci- 
don aS to the course t#l>e pursued^ This characteristic 
was tlie tundng-pmut of mS destiny, as It will ever be 
of all those who are destined to fill any important 
part in the affairs of life. B^nCv HsiUg with the sun, 
found the Normazi, as he expected, lingCrifig about the 
tavern. The bargain was goon concluded, and Bene, 
after contemplating with an; admiring eye his bag of 
silver crowns, hastened to a tailor mio kept ; all the 
necessary articles for a sailor’s equipment. Nothing 
was wanting to the perfection of his costume — neither 
the brass.kbuckl6d shoes nor the broad-brinrimed hat : a 
pair of tolerable pistols huUg from his woollen belt, and 
a hunting-knife was suspended to his side by a green 
cord, ^ 

Thus equipped, Our young hero presented himself to 
the captain of the privateer which was about to sail. 
The hardy seamah was struck With tlie resolute air of 
the 3 ^oung l^uimperois ; and his offer of service, couched 
in few words, and expressed in the dry, pointed manner 
peculiar to iho true Armortcan, as well as the frank 
and manly expression of his youthful countenance, 
pleased the sailor -chief* about to commence a career 
of danger and difficulty, Biuic was accepted, and en- 
listed to his great delight as one of the crew of the 
Eper'vier, An hourufter the Agreement had been made, 
the young Madec was standing on ilie pier, carrying in 
a handkerchief, that hung susjpended from his hunt- 
ing-knife, all his little store of ear^dy goods, which 
consisted in a few changes of linen, a primer* ah ink- 
horn, and Copy-book ; for although he had been hitherto 
brought up in a state of tdttU ignorance, he longed to 
acquire at least the rudimehts of learning. He was 
soon joined by the captain, and they embarked together 
in h small boat, which brought them quickly to the 
Ej^rvier. It was with joyous emotion that the young 
lienc beheld the gallant ship, every saiL set, riding 
triumphantly over the waves. His heart beat high 
with hope, and he felt tempted to exclaim to her, 

* lieraember thou carHest liMeii and his foHunes J’ 
Bcb^, by his alertness and att^tlbn; a^ a 

favourite with the Captain. In the course of a few 
weeks he had learned to read, and was, moreover, the 
most skilful hand bn board at m the ship. 

Biding eighteen mouths ^ Bpervier pursued a Career 
Of unexampledi success, and eaus!^ several soverc losses 
to the English tnerchant service. In every engagement 
iu which he bore a part* Bcn6 distinguished himself by 
his bravery; v Ever to be found by his captain’s side 
when not aotuatty cmplpyed M fUlfitting his orders, he 
became, In fack his master^ body-guard, and received 
more than one isbre thrust whiCh^^^ destined for fum, 
’I9!dS;deVot|<ki: meltpd the bid ieamiin^e/ heart 

tbwiiidt tlxe oiplmbbey,^^ 

than as ah infeidcn to 

voMng the 

1: ah English frtiate, add after a; severe 
was foroed to ykdd j but not Until brave 
oaptain an4 the greater 
iu^iiie ’.oombati^;' ■^Outy.-.se.veh'v'of'tha;^^^^ ■ 

.'mShthd ;.'’'a|iye,..'''and ;aihonJ;'-;tteie- :V?d«: '-R6ii^,-'- who ■■■was- ■ 
fd»nui,--od^red.' w ou- ' the- body -■.■of ■ 

' r whoBe soui^t t» de- 

EpetvieVi -iibw ^ 
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broiiglit lo^ FlSTmoutli, and the seyen priaoner«« rci-^ 
raovSl intb a pontoon, were coiTimitted & the ehirge 
of a Picket of four pnaniieB< Here ]^dee» faydured ^^^ 
youth and a naturally robust conatitutbii, quickly re* 
covered from his wounds ; and It was ndt Jong 
his aotive mind began to devisuj^eahsfoii^ :prp^ 
his own liberty and that of his; c^m had 

retailed a few pieces of gold-^hif yshare of the prise* 
money obtained in their : successihl ^ ekpoditiptis and 
he one' day persuaded ap.i^^ to. purchase with 
this a few piiUs of grog j^if tlie and 

also a treat for himi^ ana hl> comrades. The latter 
could not but iuYite itheir Uberal prisoner to par- 
take with them; of tixe them 

at his own ekpenae* ; invitafipn was of course 
gladly acCepti^i aud /B^^ opportunity of 

drugging tke gidg which stood^^ u table* and of 

which he himself was careful not to partake. Soon tiie 
fpur marines Were wrapped in a profound slumber, and 
in a quarter of an hour they were shut up beneath the 
hatches whidi the prisoners had lately occupied, while 
these latter, as well as five Spaniards who had shared 
thoir captivity, stood free and armed ui)on the decW 

Miidec now addressed the little band, telUng them 
that much yet remained to be done before tliey could 
look upon their liberty as secured;' He proposed to 
them to swim to a small boat which lay near at hand, 
uiid had been confided to the keeping of a single cabin- 
boy— to row in her to the Hawk; which lay at anchor in 
the bay— surprise and overpower the few sailors who had 
the cha>^g® ^f ber, and thus take [tossession once more 
of their old ship. This plan met with Universal appro- 
bation. The life of the little cabin-boy was spared, 
after lie had been terrified into silence by tlio threat of 
receiving a pistoUshot through his braiu if he uttered 
a single word. 

The sailors in the Hawk, believing themselves at- 
tacked by a far superior force, surrendered at discre- 
tion, with the loss of only a single life. They were 
handcuffed, and thrown into the hold; the anchor was 
raised, the sails set, and by sunrise they were beyond 
the reach of pursuit. The ship was well provisioned 
for a long voyage. The little company breakfasted 
next morning with joyous hearts, and unanimously 
elected Madec as of the good ship Hawk, 

swearing to obey him implicitly in all things. After 
making several prizes in the equatorial seas, and having 
received an accession to his crew in the person of some 
merchant sailors^ whom he had saved from shipwreck 
during a storm, Oaptaiu Aladec began to turn his 
thoughts towards Hindoostau. It was in the year 1770 : 
the whole of DengUl was rapid^ yielding before the 
victorious armies of Great Britain ; Negapatam and 
IfelUi had already be<!!oroe tributaty Hyder Ali, 
the king of trembled on hii throne. Madec 

burned with the d^tre to distinguish himself in this 
new field, Bat he had no sooner turned the Cape of 
Good Hope than a h^eMny broke out ; among his men, 
who, enriciied by thmr ■ ^ wished tb return 

to their native land to emqy the fruits of 
perils. His ^ergy an^^ deojUfion of hot^ver, 

quickly put down . eyery otttward; expretsioti cf*discon- 
tehti and order reigned once moiw^ the Epbrrier^ 

At last they reached;#ll^^<^ Madec 

went in 

his; iserrii^S' gratefully - ac- 

c®PtediJkUd#;h^ hand 


. , and., - 

^ves.. 

■ a' -few ■:dayB;.;jof 

■ .HW;;hattaU0h-'iimb";i^ 

geut 

■■ ■,|hgt#:M..::.tw.ly great ■att|?| 

. ‘:|fcbi:;.by^*mero^s:;^^ 


them- 
MUdeo formed a 
, . b vas|^ of 
permljil^ to enjoy 

, i»g,';,Vil' 

;:beau^bl. 
of hill 

nted 


she preferred the bravp Armorican before them h 1!. 
He might have said, as pesdempna's lover did of eld— 

‘ Bho lo vctl iho for iihff 1 had' ' 

Audi loved hop that sho did pity 
This only i« the wittihortdt r , , ; / . 

Madec married the gentle Marib, for tSis 
by which she was baptised into thti faith of liiuy^om 
she had chosen as the partner of her^life^ Twice^ bt^ro 
they quitted Hindoostan, she became a mother, and 
Madec’s pup of happiness seemed full even to bver^ i 
flowing.' ' 'I 

But he was not destineil long to remain in, undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the tranquil bliss of domestic life. 
War brokb out afoesh between the English and the I 
Mahratta princes. The valour and prudence of the 
sailor-chief more than once turned tVie scale in favour 
of Hyder Ali ; and he had a considerable share in rais- 
ing the siege of Pondicherry, which whs corried on by 
the English in 1781. This deed accomplished, he felt 
that he hSd done good service to his country, and tliat 
his. time of rost was come. He decided at once on re- 
turning to his native land. He wrote to his wife to 
join him, bringing with her their children and their 
wealth. He discharged his foliowers, after bestow- 
ing upon tlfom large rewards - and gave his ship to 
Tippoo, who had succeeded his father Hyder Ali the 
preceding year. Madec awaited the arrival of his wife 
and children in Pondicherry, and in the meantime the 
governor of that place forwarded a full account of the^/ 
imi^rtant services he had rendered his country to the 
cabinet of Versailles. After a tempestuous voyage, 
during which much of his wealtli, consisting as it did 
in bales of merchandise, was thrown into the sen, to 
lighten the ship during two fearful storms, the man 
who, thirty years before, had run a ragged, barefooted 
urchin after his uncle’s hacks, imd thankfully gatliefed 
up the few sous which the liberality of the rider 
saw lit to bestow upon him, once more entered the 
tow^n of Brest, bearing a name celebrated throughout 
the kingdom, with a beautiful wife and two lovely chil- 
dren, and laden with jewels, pearls, and Cashmere shawls 
of the costliest texture— the value of which latter article 
was then so little known in France, that they were used 
as swaddling-clothes for the little nursling who was 
about to enlarge the domestic circle of Rene Madec. 
He had also bwn accompanied from India by avah^ or 
waiting- Women, who were devoted to their gentle uns- 
tress ; by two faithful Mahratta servants ; and by Joseph 
Sylcock, tlie English cabin-boy, whose life he had spared 
at the time of his escape from Plymouth, aud who now 
would have suffered himself to be cut to pieces rather 
than that a hair of his master’s head should be injured.;. 
He no longer sought the little wayside tavern, but, 
accompanied by this large, and, at that peridi], wonder- 
stirring train, wen t to the hotel of the Grand Monarque, 
which was frequented by the admiraia and chief autho- 
rities of the place. 

He found at Brest a letter awaitlh^ him^ dated in the 
month of December in the preceding yeat (17;8SX and 
sealed with tlxe royal arms of France. Itt 
Atom the Minister for foreign affairs^ and expressed a 
wish ph the part of Louis EVI. to See M. Madec, 
as s6on his ajnrivai as possiblev at the palace 
of Yetsdilos, that he might convey information to his 
m^eiBty with ^gard to the State of French interests In : 
Me no time in obeying Uie; 

il^mmahds of his Sbyereigp: : He threw himself info W 

‘ alse wiM his finiMfor EndiM 

raht and d«v. In sivfv Tmiirs venr-hed 


:Bhg;;’h^h^'’''>bd v'day,'-' in .'sixty !mttrs ' '»ached;T^ftitpS 
'iQh'’Mnpdhoiifjg..himse^^^ ' 

:;|rtTOredI-foCa-®e^i^ preseiibe. y 
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chambebm mimmmjQVmAiu 


I>m hiflibted for tli0; pmer^ioQ of a 
i'll of the commerce of 

?l|fcieoti ; I know that have foiight bravely beneath 
Kl|Me of: your ooitotry ; w minivtcr irill hand to 
Jfeu a patent of 

aiding ^ and here ia my cron of 
ifj^uia, Vridoh I yon to wear 

hpori yo»r hmaat.* Aa the hionardii thua apokeMm 
preaented to the hi^ve Breton the maignia of valour, 
“th rpyal graoei *I deaited to see yom air, and 


adding with ; _ _ 

my wish has J^h graUfled^ Keturn to the boaoih of 
aigour fateUyi hhl^yt arid do hot forget your kingl - 
hCadeo hi^^ sovereign, and retired. 

-4^U : tlift may; litem k mere trifle ih the present day ; 
but ih a preaentation at Y eraaiUea was 

ho ihoqhtedite^ble? to The report Of this inter* 
the ear* of the good people of 
Brittinyi; who rejoiced in the favour shown to their 
Oouhti^to* i^The Armon^^^ without even beatowing 
a ttov^ltef to gay oity of Paris, which ho had never 

yet seen, tope more too^ hia place in his postchtiiae, 
and haying promiaed hia wife not to bp absent from 
her more than eight day Sr turned hia horseaV hea<is 
towards Brittany. 

On tlte way he came to a resolution, which, ift the case 
of many » would have been as unwise as it was singular, 
lie determined Un fixing his abode at Quite per, the vm-y 
town in which ;to had served Ids uncle aa a stable-boy, 
j«and whete ho wonld of bo surrounded by his 

IpteUf miations* Yes ; he had yearned after old Armo- 
dea even in a far-distant land; and now ho was not 
minded to turn a deaf, ear to the claims of duty and of 
the town which gave him birth. lIohad/««VA in liitn- 
lelf and in hia fellow-dtixens ; ho kdieved that he 
ahould be able to win their catcem by his own dm' 

; racter and conduct without the adventitious advantages 
Uf hirth and rank. 

The first act of the new noble, therefore, on his re- 
turn to Brittany, was to purchase the wanaion of the 
Baasemais^m family, situated in the most airy quarter 
of the town of Quimpe'r. Ho had no sooner furnished 
and fairiy taken possession of his new abode, than he 
invited all hia relativea, without exception, to partake 
of a family fbatival beneath his hospitable roof. His 
undo and forihcr master was not among the number' 
thto aaaembMf be bad been dead for some years : but 
hia widow was prpeent, and looked On in silout amaze- 
ment at the luxury which surrounded llie once ragged 
and neglected stable-boy. When all were assembled, 
and bad examined with mingled curiosity and wonder 
tto scene pf comfort and aplcntour with which they 
wtoc ifirrounded, so unlike anything which had hitherto' 
been known in this remoto, old-world region, M. Kadeo 
rose and iteua addressed tliem * My good friends, I 
pray you to remHin aeated, for 1 have but few words to 
say to you, and we telll afterwards feast merrily togo- 
tlicr. My Wife and datolitfip will join ua at the deasert, 
aiid drink your heritor ter we ail toite in wiahing you 
: weil, and desire with all our hearts to give you some 
iJi^teP of ih Heaven baa prospeted mo te my labours, 
Ipftd to all my ttadeptakinga. I thiak it hut fair that 
bleaainga which have been 
totftewed so abundantly on me. There are here present 
Mto tokda of } for each I have deposited a aum 
of tto ttouiand livres with Monsieur Gazdu the ton 
The ammifit should have bten ydt larg^t were if hot 
for the loaiea t topeiionced to my hontewnrd Voyage; 

I feel fuUy Uao of 

this mcteeyV Yto 

■ "that.yto"wiU. .^iwvtofihd'^mto^ Jteir.' 

■ ■joys 

flnd...teO- Vtody:to’- .Ito.'Ottorr 

.■.■■adwuy«:.cpmie. 

ytor- t#iiStesv ■■dentod^eiu' 

*'g-AU ftot.dU/ ife'iito' lo :vto}bryhaVWT o^ 
wfgbt iSiat' 

Jl^ave 'known. 

diitreM, I tove tote oiii teord&qire ih 



say to yote which I am lure you will all have the wis- 
dom to take, ae it is metot, m good part : Brovidenco 
having raised me to a rink in life superior to that to 
which I was torn, and my aasociatea being consequently 
of a class with wfom intetooitese would in general 
be burthenaoxne mthto than, otherwise to you, your own 
good sense will at once show you that our circles of 
fooiety must to dififereni Wo Should otherwise be a 
cause of mutual emtormiMintot, and in the end our 
Iriendsbip would be sure to sufibr. It ia beat for ua, 
therefore, at onoe to ephte io the understanding that 
we shall each remain in our own ciiclea, and choose 
the Bociety which to*t accords with our habits and 
our tastes. But at the same time I cannot sit down 
without assuring you that, in saying this, I by no means 
intend to imply that this social meeting is to be our 
last. Bar otherwiael With the blessing of God, I 
exp^t abon to sec another little one added to mv 
family, and tton I trust that a christening feast will 
once more unite us as one family around this table.' 

^These words, spoken with a kindly frankness not 
untempered with dignity, were received by the good 
I>easant8 with a murmur of approbation. * lie is right,' 
said the elder ones; *»w»/oi, he is quite right; avo should 
only be in each other's way • It would not suit us at all 
to be invited to meet the Marquises of Tintenia and 
Do Chefilmtainea, or the Counts of Bottlivu and Kcr- 
strat, who are now among the list of his visitors. We 
never could venture to shake these great lords by the 
hand, or even offbr them a pinch of snufi? 

The dishes were now handed round, the wine cinfu- 
lated freely, and the good Bretons, Who had never seen 
such a feast before, were well bieksed witli their entcr- 
tonment. Dessert was placed on the table, and with 
it appeared Madame Madec and her daughter Xisa, 
who was a lovely brunette, just entering her thirteenth 
year. They saluted 'the assembled circle with cordial 
friendliness, and In return their health was drunk, per- 
haps somewhat noisily ; then that of M. Madec : nor 
was that of his little son forgotten, though he was yet 
too young to be admitted to the family banquet. The 
party soon afterwards broke up, but every word that 
had been said was duly retailed next day to the whole 
neighbourhood, and M. Madec*s conduct met with 
universal approbation. Welcomod by the oldest and 
most distiuguislied families of the neighbourhood, and 
receiving them at his house, he never neglected one of 
his humble rdlative»~-he never was exposed to the un- 
worthy fear of being reproached with his origin, whhih 
ratlier became to him, in the eyes of all who knew him, 
an addltionai title of honour and respect. lie shortly 
afterwards purchased the estate of Prat Arras, about 
a league lironi the town, and an elegant equipage bore 
him daily along the road which he had so often traversed 
barefoot, And yet« net withstanding his rapid elevation 
of fortune, uot one was ever known to envy him a ppsl- 
tion which he had acquiiud by his merits, and wtoch 
ho graced by his benevalence. The sop of his own 
works, he was never known to utter a toasting word. 
Born in ton most otooure class of sooiety, no .unworthy 
pride or trivial vanity ever caused him to wound an- 
other, brtp forget himself. 

A third and a fourth child were born to him, and each 
time the same invitations were issued, and the same 
flimUy circle assembled rouiid the hospitabi© board. 

^ Blye ytors paitod away ; and in the midst of all this 
Ha|*pineaii toteved by his iktefty, honoured by his fel- 
tow-cltteens, M, Madec was ^ TO by the hand of 
death.. An old wound reopened---«tt that itodteal skiU 
teitoM do f trted In rteur^ato he 

■ : The Bishop of Quimtor oaihe te see Jilin 
. . hte dytog tow^ apd asked him ter a oontelSiou of his 

through" many ■■ . 

itodir tod;^ I know of 

^ PtetotiaailS tehSi^; Utei s^n the sorrows 

to fitture.* 

tetos He was followed 




CHAMBEIi8»S EDINBURGiUOUBNAB. 


to the bj ^h0 greater part of the population of know that a hook n^ax bo hiahty suecesehil, anti yet mo- 
Qaimpcr» an4 to this nay liis name is remembered with duoe liAle money to the author. He is nsuaUy glad to 
venektioh and affectiba by the inhabitants of bis native write tho book for a definite sum paid by tlm^publishev. 
town V It 19 soon oaten up. The pubiiaU^ hiipebifi *^e>f paying 


OCO ASTON AliSrOTHS. 

PBEJUPICE AGi^M$T citnbiilpToaM. 

Wk observe it stated tliat obforoform has been omployod 
in Kdinburgh} in froin 80, iK)0 .ib l 60, 000 caBOSi witUont a 
single accident or bad efteet of any kind traceable to its use. 
Mr Cannioboel, a surgeon of that city, oanVhibntinff on the 
ftidt, says, ‘ Would 80,000 or 100,000 full doses oi opium, 
or antimony, or Epsom salts, or any other potent medicine, 
Imve bewi followed with as great impunity ? * Chloroform 
is now habitually used in EJdinbnrgh in all kinds of surgical 
operations, down to tooth -drawing. It saves many lives 
wliicti otherwise would sink under the nervous' shook which ^ 
is experienced foom a severe operation undergone in a state 
of oonsciousness. Snoh is tiio published opinion Of the 
discoverer of its use as an onaosUietic, the now celebrated 
iJr James Y. Simpson; and this Opinion has not been 
gainsaid by any of the profession in Edinburgh. At the 
same time, chloroform has rcoeivod the sanction and 
recommendation of tlie most authoritative bodies in 
li'rance and the United States. Nevertiielcss the public 
of London is almost wholly denied the vast beneilts of 
this agent, purely through the prejudices of tho profes- 
bioii. This forms a curious illusiratlon of the condition of 
mcdiciue and of the medioal mind in the imitropolis, but It 
is not a new one. Not only is there a dktaste amongst 
seiontific men in Enghuid for everything that comes from 
the north, but there is a general beuighfccdness in the 
London medical world. They opposed vaccination while 
it was embraced in tho^provineos; and to the indelible dis- 
grace of all concerned, inoculation with small-pox main- 
tained its ground iu a London bosj vital devoted to the pur- 
pose a fpiarter of a century after Jenner*s discovery. 

'J'ho London ))ublic should talce this matter into \hcir 
own hands. Let them not bo too ready to lay stress upon 
aeoouuts of fatal effects from chloroform. Of such tliere 
have been a fow ; but it is remarkable that in Edin- 
burgh, where the article is prepared . in perfect purity, 
witli the benefit of first-rate apparatus, and where it is 
administered with judgment and due care, not one aeel- 
deut has happtmeu. Even admitting thut the accidents 
win* oh have happened elscwhoro w^erc not avoidable by any 
degree of e;ire, tjiey sliOuld be placed beside the lives which 
have been saved bv the special use of this agent. Taking 
tho matter on still lower ground, tho rejeotibn of chloro- 
form, because of a few fotau otises, is no more rational than 
it would be to refuse to travel by railways because one* 
person in several mtllions has been killed by a oollisiou. 


BPiaOlBIEN OF SUOCElSaFijL AUTHORSHIP, 

In the village of Broughty Ferry, on the north bank of 
the Tay, tliere nw^ be seen, perched on the brow of a hill 
eoyeroa over wHl^ the small houses commonly seen in sea- 
bathing vUlagcs, oho with; a turret at its extremity, 
suggesting the idea of a' toeitio observatory. Iu this house 
lives one of the most suep^ popular authors of 

0reat Britain-— pr Thomas Dick* Eve*ybO(j/has seep, or 
at least heard of, Dr pick’s ‘Sidereal System,’ ‘Celestial 
Scenery,’ ‘ Cliristlan Philosopher^^ and Other works uniting 
popular views of nature with rsligioas doctrines and aspP 
rations. Editions after editions of all Of these writings have 
been published both in this country > and 
arc excellent books of tlmir kind, and i prohuhly will con- 
tinue to ho oTtehsiyely read uiitU thohp 8<^0noe becomes 
obsolote, or some cleverer adapter of genua comes 

into the field. Kow Wiiat hi tlm condition of tlds active 


aged wice and a family Being a 

retied scii^l|iUWtor»hd^ of a year, 

besides 
and tbeu he 

a :.iicw editto ;prly«a. poi^S»k 
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seldom so well off as is commonly supposed^ but un- 
doubtedly the best, beoauso steadiest, benefits of fu^|r^ > 
ful writings aro his. Tlu» logisiatuto a few by 

wa 5 *of a groat benefit to authors, extended the pcidod of i 
copyrifebt, whereby it will follow thaf tlio sons and gnthd^ 
sons of existing pitW/VAifs will bo making mphey ra;^ 
twentieth century out of the works of tho authors of the 
nlnetcehth, TliU is a boon of remarkably little proSeht or 
prospective service to sUch men as Dr Dick. He, incan^ 
while, starves iu the midst of sixth and seventh editions, 
and while full of the assurance tliat liia works will be a , 
good dropping-goose to somebody about tUo year lUOO. 

Wo are iversonally acquainted with Dr Dick, and believe ' 
him to be a thorouglily virtuous man, in no degree blame- 
ablo for tho poverty whioh besots him. His tv certaiiily a 
case for the public inteiferenoe. It has been proposed to 
raise a subscription for luni, but this would only add to 
the oppressive burthens under which the liberal few are 
groaning. Whero wo aro sure, as in liis case, that tho man 
doBcrvcg well of the republic, the most equitable mode of 
rescue and remnneration is by the use of the funds of the 
state. Wo therefore join in the goncrally-expressed Wish* 
that a moderate pension bo settled by the minuter upon 
this respoctalile veteran. 

THR rOLpS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

MrCralk's ‘ Romanco of the Pcemj^ ’is atavoUrable spe<- 
oimen of tho class of light historical works now in fjulilon, 

• having tlic benclit of a more laborious, scholarly, and phi- 
losophical mind on the part of tlie author than Is observabJe 
in most such writings. Iu n preliminary dissertation ho 
gives a forcible contrast between wliat may bo called the 
opposite poles in jiolitica namely, the ficreditary and 
eleotivo principles, Ho writes wdth an obvious loaning ; 
the passage is hoverthelcBs highly suggestive, and will piHi- 
hably present the subject in a now light to many of even 
tho mere Intelligent minds of our day. Mr OmiJk says— 

* Tho thing that is of chief moment with regard to tho 
plaoo of liighest dignity in a welhordcrt’d eommonwealth 
Is, that it be filkul. By whom it is filled is coinporatlvely 
unimportant. 

‘ Ono of the most beautiful among the aimpUfioations of 
scionoo is that by which, in tho Arabic system of arithr 
metical notation, the figure is made to derive the greater 
part of Us value from tlio place in which it stands. An 
analogous contrivance is equally available in a social or 
polHioal system. Much of tho force by which any such 
system is to be sustained and kept in motion may be ad- 
vantageously made to reside more in the place than in the 
person. Matters may be so an'anged that it shall bo nOt 
so much tho individual as his position that rules and infiii- 
enoes. This force of the position Is an incident of social 
efficienoy whioh diseriminates it from many other kinds of 
eliieiency. A man cannot he made a sounder mathemati- 
oiau by being appointed a professor of mathematics. If his 
inatUemailoal knowledge or gonlns 1ms but small, his prpfes- 
sorship will not make it more. But the sort of power tliat 
is requi^d in the members of a social or polllicul sys- 
tem is Often only a power of weight or assure. It is 
derived itom their Jjosition mubh more than from them- 
selves. . It makes itself felt not in directing, or Oven in Im- 
pelling the machine of government, so tnu^ as in keeping 
its centre of gravity in the right pis oe. It Is neither tlio 
sail nor the rudder of the vweh but rath^ the ballast or 
the keeh All that you have to do, therefore, to maintain 
ill the machine a fotoe of any desired amount, which shall 
eoutihue to not in a direction that may bo assigned, is to 
dr^to oertain positions or oircumstaimes in wrhieh a ee# . 
toin numhor of iudividnals shall always stand. The fixeql 
position^ will eorrect any irregularity of aetion tliat ought 
otherwise be ptodueed by tho more variable or less - 
minable quantity of the individual minda anA olifMra^m 


. have^mtSt^ bht:"tie-. aotfon.'' of thO'.'" ' 
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: T; TUora may l>o too mucli of It, as well tlierie 

■ llttlo ; tap miicH for the safety of the com- 

iUti pemauenop of its infltituUoha, Cole- 
flap «4m^ tho first condition required in 

i a ponfid <3mstlihilon of as ppn- 

' |r*i^ig id " a dun jimpoHiou of the t^e iifid permeative 

to the orj^niaed powers 
; hrought^ chanBeUi'* And then he Bub^ 

joiris— AVhai the dmet propoirtioo, however, of tho “wo 


thp nropoirtioo, however, of tho “wo 
kinds of force should be, It ts impossible to predetonnlhe, 
But thpjKkiBtenoe of a4f^roportion is sure to be detected, 
sooner or later, by tfie nfihots. Thus tlie ancient Greek 
;,rluqiocrapies, thO: sof/^s of art; scienoe, genius, and otviU- , 
aatlpn, foil into dlsBolntibn firpm the excess of the former j 
thn penneative towcie deranMn^ the fiinctions, and by cx- 
. plosions shnt'tfpiig^^t^ organic structures they should have 
enlivened. ,OS W Venice fell by 

tile contrary ejetreme* All political power was confined to 
the; dhtermihaie yesspls, and 41iese l>eooming mom and 
mbre rikid, even to an ossification of the arteries, tho state, 
in wtdoh the peoj^e wei^ nothing, 1^^ all |>owcr of resist- 
■ ■ ari'oc- ^ :■ . . 

‘ As ft is tup tendency of aristocracy to organise and | 
consoUdate, and to do that to excoscr, so the opposite | 
geuiui of democracy is jealous of ail or^nisation. In an 
aristocratically-constructed system of government persons 
baconio. institutions. With ourselves, for example, the 
king or queen is an institution— every peer is an institu- 
tion; It i« the institution much more tl)|gn the person that 
acta and tells, in America, again, or in France, the ine- 
chanisni of government is reduced as far; as possible to a 
Bystem of purely personal action. How the institution, for 
jnstance, of the presidency shall work, depends almost ex- j 
clnsively upon w-ho shall ho the jrerson elected president, i 
The power of every functionary may bo carefully limited ! 
In many other ways ; it may be surrounded iu all directions 
by checks and counter-weights ; it may be formally minim- 
ised to the utmost ; but the most effective of ail limitations 
,and rostrictionB—tliat imposed by the absorption, as it 
were, and to a oeftaiti extent the extinction, of the officer 
in the office, of the person in the institution— is what is ' 
most sought to be avoided in a demooraoy. 

With this disposition to regard the individual as every- 
thing iii himself the democratic spirit must be abhorrent 
of every form of the hereditary principle, the effect of 
which, wherever it is aliowcd to operate, is to make the 
^individual onty ilie link of a cliain, by tiic other links of 
which hU is at once supported and restrained. Democracy 
dei^ises such support, and holds such lestrsint to be itni- 
‘ v<»naUy botli unneoessary and iujurionB. Yet the question 
is pot to tie disposed of, ns H is often assumed that it may 
be, by a few oommonplaceB about natural rights, and the 
worthlessness of artificial dlstinotions. For some purposes 
artificial distinctions may be made iVs potential as any 
Created by nature. The possibility of establishing such 
effective artificial distinctions does nbt admit of being dis^ 
puteA It is quite true, as the song says, that although 
the king can make a belted earl, he cannot make an honest 
man ; but it is equity true, that although he cannot make 
an honest man, yet be can make a belted earl. And that, 
too, is something. Tbe^ bhly Vpiestion is the expediency of 
society ever ejmreisHig the power of giving to the indi<^ 

\ vidoai a new value and importance, by assigning to him a 
; bariicuhir posirion. It is a question to be discussed and 
: W all such iKiclUl quiM^lons, upon a consideration 

the whole advantages and disadvantages 
one hand, and cost on the other, 


■;s Aus UnirtEAhTBV* ■ ■■■■■ 
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viioUr both of U^nd and body will be the result! Tliero 
is a Homely, uhMlisbcd mying, that * it is better to wear 
out than to mat OutV Hut It tells a plain truth ; rust cou- 
BiimcB faster tlum use.^^^; : million times bettor— to 

work hatd, Oven to the shdj^Cnj^gVj^ than to 

sleep and oat aWay this preidaUU ji^ of life, gi^vi^ otlier 

cognisanoe of its ppss!S||Jom i By work^o^^^ of what- 

ever kind it may be, vWi) give a practical acknowledgment 
of the value of U1b, 0f its high intentions, of its mahifuld 
duties. Earnest, active industry is a living hymn of praise, 
anever-fkiling source cif happiness: ft is obodience, for it is 
.God's great law for moral existence.; — 77ie Ph^lcal 7hnn- 
in$ of Girh at School^ ^ ' 


ANGELS IN THE AIK. 

[Suggested by the remark of a little girl, who, observing large 
snow-fiak^ falling, exolaimed to her sister, ' Oh, don't hurt them, 
Mary ; there's angels in them r ] 

‘ti ■ . ■ ■ 

Dahk, darker grew the leaden sky, 

' The wind was moaning lon^^ 

And, fiAiroaciing all the herbless ground, 

: Slid, siUmtly, and slow, 

. 'Wending from heaven its weary way 
Tell the wbitu.ilak6d snow 

A little child looked wondering on, 

As larger flakes fell near, 

And, clutching at her sister's band, 

Exoinimed with hushing fear, 

‘ Oh do not, Mary, do them harm— 

There’s angels in them, dear I * 

* 'Tkras but,* say'st thou, * a child's conceit ; ’ 

Blit ah. the losifkon prisse— < 

High instinct is best reasoning, 

Tht> pure are still tbO' wise ; 

Man's vahnted head what poor exchange 
« „ For chUdhood's heart and eyes ! 

Things are to tis as we to them ; 

Thought is bat feeling's wing ; 

And did but our cold withered hcails 
To earth less closely cling. 

We might see angels everywhere. 

And God in everything 1 . j 

S. W. PAnTlUJiOE. 


GiaAKTIC TUKkS IN YaW 1>IEMBN*8 LAND. 

Last week |l went to see two of the largest trees in tlic 
world, if not the very largest ihat have ever been mea- 
sured. TJiey Were bbth on a tributary riff to tlie Nortli- 
West Bay River, at the back of Mount Wellington, and are 
wliat are here called Swamp Gdms. One was growing, tlic 
other prostrate ; the latter measured to the first branch 
220 feet ; fSrom flience tc where the top was broken off 
and decayed^ fit feet, 01 ^ fbet in all ; so that with tlio 
top It must have been Cpnifidembly bcy^ 300 feot. It is 
go fimt in diameter at th^ bi^, :Ssid 12 at ^20 or the first 
b^ch. Wb emimated it io weigh; with the branched 440 
tons i The standing giant is still gmwing vigorously, with- 
out the sUgHtest Symptom of dacay; looks like a largo 

ohuiimif toWer among the pttiw sassafra^trees. It measures, 
atfi lM firoih the ground, 102 feet in ciioUm and at 

the s^tmdi wo had no means of asoertaming 

itk mfight (whlc^^ bo enormous) from tho 

demdtirbf Bie X not forty yards 

firbm & aind’at.fi it was 60 feet round ; and at )3U feet, 
where ths ffM branch it to be 40 feet ; 

thiew^ia and sound as a nut. I am 

sUrO/^m^W 100 growing troes 

40 itt Hirbdmfcrence!--^ 1\ TSwiit^ of IJu- 

UMTo«^inth^ 
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THE BALANCE OF LIFE. 

Thk air was Avarm, not sultry, and the sun rather 
brilliant than severe. Myriads of small fleecy clouds 
jrfiinbollcd across the sky, and threw tlieir flitting 
shadows upon the rich and undul.ating landscape almost 
peculiar to England ; M’herc huts and hamlets, simple 
churcli-towers, and solitary half-hidden cliateaux, lend 
a human eliarm to inanimate existence. The scene 
was cominaiided from an eminence at the side of a 
green lane where 1 was walking ; and that spot had 
been chosen by some person of good tjisto the site of 
a cottage residence. The house was halt -built, and 
many materials and implements Avere lying scattered 
about; but the Avorkmeii Avere absent, it being the hour 
of dip.nor, and thus the place had all the solitariness of 
a ruin without its melancholy. 

1 sat down upon the higher end of a plank w’hich 
I leant across an unsawn log of timber, preserving the 
equilibrium by my weight, and lost myself fora few mi- 
nutes in an agreeable reverie. Presently, liowever, my 
meditations and the axis of the plank Avere disturbed 
at the same moment : some person had seated himself 
upon the opj)osite end, and I found my feet dangling.' 

‘ That Avill not do,’ said my unceremonious compa- 
nion with a light laugh, ‘we have spoiled the balance*,’ 
and edging himself a little higher up, he restored 
the level, and we both sat with our feet resting slightly 
on the ground. Ho w’as an old man, with white rather 
than gray hair, but a smooth cheek, unwTinkled brow, 
and lightsome eye. Good-hunumr was the characteristie 
of his regularly handsome features ; but this Avas not 
disclosed in the common form of a habitual smile. Tim 
ligl\t seemed to come from within, and diffuse itself 
over his countenahee without aflecting the features. It 
Avas not the kind of good -humour you could take 
liberties with : you could not say to that good-humour, 
‘ Old boy;’ you could not think of bringing its end of 
the plank to the ground by moving smldenly from your 
seat This retaliation, I acknowledge, was my first im- 
pulse ; but a second look made me ashamed of the 
impertinence. The plank seemed to act as a conductor 
between the old man and me ; and almost immediately 
I felt his mental smile stealing into my heart and ris- 
ing to my eyes. 

‘ Has it ever occurred to you,’ said he, after having 
looked at me observantly two or three times — ‘ has it 
ever occurred to you that this is Avhat W'e are doing all 
our lives ? ’ 

‘ I have read,’ replied I, ‘ the “ Theory of Compen- 
sations,” in Avhieh the author supposes that in the 
seemingly hardest lot there is always something to 
make uj) the balance. But his arguments do hot carry 
conviction : it seems to me that they are disproyed by 
the facts of every-day life.’ 


* I have not seen the book,* said the old man ; * but 1 
suspect, from Avhat you tell mo, that it reveals at least 
a glimpse of the truth. What do you knoAv of the facts 
you talk of? You see one man living in that hut, and 
another in yonder chateau, and you suppose happiness 
to be unequally distributed. But the denizen of the 
hut would no more be satisfied to sit down at the lordly 
table of the chateau, Avith the eyes of the guests and 
serv'ants upon him, than he of the chateau would he 
cior.tent Avith the humble fare of the hut. The feeling 
of repulsion is inutual ; for the men have been brought 
up in different trains of eirciliiistanccs, and liave each 
evils and compensations of their own. But this is 
nothing. Look at a man in himself, and in his own 
history, and you Avill still find the balance. What is the 
counterpoise of present sickness, poverty, or destitu- 
tion? Nothing: they are themselves the counterpoise 
of comparative Ijealth, w^ealth, and prosperity. This 
world is not intended as a scene of unmiugled enjoy- 
ment. The good probably predominates over the evil ; 
but there is a certain level, the disturbances of vs’hich, 
upward or downw’ard, and our unceasing aims at its 
restoration, form the true action of life. If this doc- 
trine Avere better understood — and to confirm it, w'o 
have only to look into our own hearts and memories’— 
our vicAvs would not he so confined as they usually are. 
The evils of fortune AA’ould not appear so overwhelm- 
ing; pity Avould not mingle with our admiration of the 
martyr; the millionaire would escape our enA’y ; a re- 
pining spirit would he chased from our bosoms ; and 
the mournful cypress would be uprooted from our 
churchyards.’ 

‘ Do you remember,’ said I, interposing - for the old 
m.in’s words came from him in a continued stream — 
‘a very painful story related by Coleridge of a 3'oung 
woman whose life was a scene of continued misery, end- 
ing in unspeakable horror? Does not this show that 
there are at least exceptions to your rule ? * 

‘It shows nothing more than the bad habits of 
tliought in which botli writers and readers are trained. 
If you have the patience to listen, I can relate to you 
an anecdote which, although it has no pretensions to 
the melodramatic effect with which Coleridge amused 
the public, I know of my own knowledge to be true, 
and Avhieh, if rightly considered, will illustrate the sub- 
ject before us, and — “vindicate the ways of God to 
man.’” 

I was vefy iiiiinkful for the proffer; for I felt a 
stronger attraction towards tliis old man than can bo 
accounted for by his w'ords as 1 am able to repeat them ; 
and after a brief pause, he began hU story 
lows: — ' ‘ ;■ 

‘I was once,* said he, fa young Mov upon town, 
with little and sometimes ho occnpatibn, and like others 
similarly situated, made acquaintance^ as a matter of 


course, with some strange companions. One of these, 
whose christened name was Alfred, was only strange 
when intimately known. Although with the advan- 
tages of a good person and a handsome faqe, he made 
no special impression upon strangers. He was not re- 
%hig, but merely insipid. He was not only destitute 
orthe talent of society, but he did not know what it 
was, or what was its use. He was not wrapped^up in 
his own thoughts'ln such a way .as to acquire a reputa- 
tion fbr eccentricity, but. ho paid no attention to the 
thoughts of others. He was calm, (^d, quiet, distant ; 
taking the rubs of fortune without a grimace, and pur- .i 
suing, silently and patiently, his allotted path even when 
that led to destitution and despair.’ 

* He was a philosopher,* cried I : ‘ that is the secret ! * 

* He did not know what philosophy meant. If he was 
anything at all, he was an artist— a creator; but our 
acquaintance had lasted a considerable time before I 
disco vered that it was the pencil he used to express his 
id^s. He Was the son of a pfior curate, and had come 
to London to try to live, and to see pictures. He knew 
nothing but Greek and Latin, and of these not a great 
deal. He was ignorant of the mechanical part of paint- 
ing, and had no means of study. He (jould not even 
write a sufficiently respectable hand to have any chance 
of advancement in the great emporium of trade and 
commerce. What chance had he of being able either 
to paint or to live?* 

* As a clergyman’s son,* said I— for I too have some 
knowledge, and dearly bought, of life — ‘ his chance 
would be but small, for he was doubtless brought up, in 
Boine sort, as a gentleman ; but if he had been the son 
of a peasant lie might have carried parcels, or ground 
c<dours, and risen to be lord mayor of London, or presi- 
dent of the Koyal Academy,’ 

* You are wrong; Alfred had no jiride at all. He 
would have carried a parcel cheaper than any porter in 
town, but he could not solicit the job. lie w'as at one 
time employed as a junior teacher in a school; but his 
superior having committed some fault, laid the blame 
upon him, and he was turned off. At another time he 
was a sort of under-clerk for several months ; but the 
concern failed. All his efforts, in short, to establish 
himself permanently were unavailing ; but still he con- 
tinued to live. T cannot tell you how he managed this : 
we used to do it somehow; The remarkable thing in 
Alfred was, that he preserved, in the midst of utter des- 
titution, the appearance of a gentleman. In such cir- 
cumstances young men on the pavo commonly look like 
the desperadoes they are ; hut Alfred was always scru- 
pulously clean, and his w^ell-saved coat w^as without a 
speck, even wdien there was not a vestige of shirt to be 
seen.* 

* Y'ou interest me in this Alfred. Where did he live 
in the midst of such dire distress ? * 

‘ 1 cannot tell you where he lived any more than how 
he lived. He lived somewhere: we all did so. The first 
time wo tjdkcd intimately together he might indeed be 
said to have been ill off; for be had just sustained a 
robbery.* 

‘ A robbery? He !’ 

‘ Yes : one forenoon he had lain down to rest him- 
self in Hyde I'ark, and the sun heat upon his head, and 
stupjfied him, Ho fell asleep, and wlum he awoke, his 
portfolio was gone. I had never seen him in agitation 
before, and now this w as betrayed only in a faltering of 
the voice and a catching of the breath. He told me, in 
answer to my inquiries, that the sketches he had lost 
were wwthless— he had tried in vain to sell them ; but 
then he had lost a pie^ie card-bb$rft^w them— his 

last, poor fellow I-^h whiefche had intended to draw 
other sketches, from wliiiffi better things. X 

was sorry for the lad : w'e wOte aU terry for pne , another ; 
ihit we laughed and jibed notmtlistanding, is if out 
comrade’s mishaps were rare ton. Alfred’s Ooldness 
itijawed by this misfortune ; and I saw that he had 
^jy^l under his bare black coat. He pointed to a tree 
little dist^ee— to the effiaet of the sunlight on its 


! branches — to the figure of a sleeping destitute man 
lying under it, while his little destitute child played on 
the grass by his side. Was it not hard that he slionld 
lose all this? It was a pity, I thought; but^he could 
come again when he w’aa able to procure another card- 
board. There were always plenty of sleeping destitute 
figures to be seen in Xlyde Park— men, women, and 
children. They came there to enjoy the warm sun and 
the soft turf, and were quite undisturbed by the line of 
magnificent carriages that circled at a distance round 
them on the drive. Yes, Alfred was a painter ! — it was 
only his untaught hands that were bunglers — the divine 
fiamc of art burned within him ! * 

‘ And this, then, is the poor youth’s cornpensatim ? ’ 
exclaimed I, waxing impatient. 

‘ Only in part. Our acquaintance now ripened to an 
intimacy, and I at length obtained his confidence. 7’ltis 
cpld, silent, shy, and most destitute youth IwkI loved 
aiiH been beloved from his boyhood. The object of his 
attachment was a young lady whose christened name 
was Jane, the daughter of a captain in the .'irmy, for 
many years the friend and neighbour of Alfred’s father. 
The love of the two young people ripened with fheir 
years; and when, after the captain’s <ieath, liis Avidow 
and daughter removed to London, Alfreil wj\s perhaps 
as much determined by that circunistjnu'e in liis choice 
of the scene of his advcMUures as by his devotion to art. 
The two youthful friends — for it was years before they 
talked of love — were bom and bred in a condition of 
equality, but the balance after this migration was 
wofully overturned, Ttie widow, indeed, was di.«ap- 
pointed in the assistance and countenance site liad 
expected from her relations in London ; but it is won- 
derful the small sum that retired and abstemious women 
can live upon even in the metropolis, Jane and her 
mother not only lived on their pension, but in their Iady« 
like, however economical dress, and in tlieir neat first- 
floor, with its balcony adorned with phints and flowers, 
they presented an appearance of case and gentility 
which almost terrified the poor lad as ho sank deeper 
and deeper into the abyss of poverty. The widow was 
an ostentatious and somewhat empty person, who de- 
nied herself many solid comforts for the sake of retain- 
ing various articles of bIioav on which slie had prided 
lierself during her husband’s life ; but her compensiition 
for everytliing the heroism of her vanity endured, wa ; 
the dream that lier beautiful Jane w^ould make a splen- 
did marriage. Jane, however, hardly made an acquaint- 
ance, far less a lover; and the widow, losing paticnco 
with the hermit-city, would after a time have returned 
to the country but for her absolute want of a surplus 
shilling. 

‘ I do not know that his love was any compensation 
for Alfred. He never told even Jane of the excess of 
his misery; but sometimes, at every deeper plnnge J)e 
made into the abyss, she read the fearful secret in his 
wan cheek and haggard look. The girl’s Iieart was 
almost broken— but “ brokenly loved on.’* He was all 
the world to her. As to his posi^on in life, she remem- 
bered only their early equality ; and the desperate con- 
trivances of his penniless gentility, though they filled 
her eyes with secret tears as she walked with hiiu in 
the street, never gave her one qmdm of shame. Allred 
winced under the searching eye of the mother; he 
BometirocB even kept away from the house for a fort- 
niglit at a time ; but then some new dream of hope 
would come, and yielding to the mystical attraction by 
which he was governed, he would suddenly reappear. 
Qn these occasions, when they were alone, and Jane 
hid her streaming eyes in his bosom, she often felt on 
her shoulder the burning drops that would have been 
congealed iii his proud eyes had lie known that she 
could be cotificious of their fall. And so time passed on, 
wteks, months, years, till he had readied his twenty- 
fliftli and Jane her twenty- third birthday * 

* So old interrupted X. * Comiieusation was long of 
ponaing!* 

Qlut it came. AlfredV progress in painting was of 
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course slow ; interrupted, as it always had been, by the 
necessity of taking other employments when he could 
get them, and often by tho want of the necessary itn- 
plemenfs. lie at length, however, acquired as much 
mechanical knowledge as brought liis notions of art 
into play, and there were moments in which lie did 
fancy that he was at length a painter. But he did not 
get richer. His expenses increased as ho advanced; 
sometimes he fared worse (if tliat was possible) that he 
might dress better ; and when the poor, friendless, un- 
known artist was disappointed in the sale of a laborious 
work, it came like a sentence of starvation. 

‘ In one of these crises he was suddenly offered by a 
chance acquaintance — the master of a West Indiaman 
— a passage to Tobago, in return for certain services with 
his pen to be rendered during the voyage, and on arrival, 
the office of book-keeper on a plantation in the island. 
In hU desperation lie grasped at the propos.al, whielj he 
looked upon as a God-send; and even Jane, who knew 
no more than he that a West Indian book-keeper meant 
something little better than a negro-driver, was recon- 
ciled to the temporary separation by the dreadful ne- 
cessity of liis circumstances. As the time approached 
for their jiarling, he dreaded the sight of Jane : he did 
not go near lier for a week previous to the fateful day; 
but at length the last morning — the last hour — came, 
and lie walked to the house like a criminal to execution. 

‘ Tlie street door was open, and he stepped softly up 
the stair, hoping to find her alone. But her mother was 
with her, talking in so loud a tone of cxpci^tulation and 
command,. that she neither heard the low tap at the 
door nor its subsequent opening. Alfred gathered in 
an instant that their secret was discovered; and the 
words “ beggar ” and “ outcast,” coupled with his name, 
showed the estimation in which she held her daughter’s 
choice. But when Jane, who was staring wildly in her 
mother’s eyes, obviously unconscious of what she was 
saying, observed bim enter, she uttered a scream so 
wild, and shrill, and long, as to terrify the liearers; and 
then, dashing aside her mother’s hands, she sprang 
towards him, clasped her arras rotind his waist, knotted 
her fingers together, and throwing back her head, burst 
into convulsions of hysterical laughter. Alfred was 
shocked and amazed; but the fit continued so long, that 
the mother's alarm made every other feeling give way, 
and she shrieked into licr daughter’s car that she would 
no longer oppose her wishes. 

“Then tell him I— tell him!”— cried Jane, gasping, 
and still shaking with the hysterics—** tell him, for I 
cannot!” 

“ Be calm, then, and I will tell him all. Sit down, ; 
my poor girl, I intreat you 1” 

“ Stop I 1 will tell him myself— he must hear it from 
no other lips. Alfred — we are rich ! — we are ricli! — :we 
are rich ! ” — and Jane fell senseless in his arms. 

‘ She was right. One of those exceptional occur- 
rences had taken place which romancers make use of as 
the regular staple of fortune : a rich relation had died, 
and she had been pronounced the heiress of L.2000 a 
year.’ 

* Now comes the adjustment of the fearfully dis- 
ordered balance I ’ cried I. ‘ Now come the compensa- 
tions 1* ■ 

‘ I’rutf,’ said the old man; ‘there was not a happier 
pair wdthin the bills of mortality, Jane, it is true, was 
still nervous .at times. Bhe seeiueil to mistrust so sud- 
den and remarkable a change. In the middle of the 
nigiit she aw'oke with a start, and was unable for some 
moments to persuade herself that lier lover had not 
sailed for the West Indies. Even in the street she some- 
times caught convulsively by his arm, and looked up 
with a wild suspicion in his fa^. But, upon the whole, 
they were a happy pair. Alfred was wholly undisturbed 
by the idea that the fortune was on side ; and if it 
had been suggested to him, he would have treated it 
with a proud and exulting scorn. She was his, mind 
and body, and all that pertained to them. |I^ was at 
this period the good genius of many Of his desperate 


associateat; and I myself am happy to acknowledge that 
I owe to his generous friendship an assistance which 
trimmed the balance of life, and eventually led to the 
competence I now enjoy, and to the construction of the 
dwelling, on a portion of the materials of which we are 
sitting. But the time appointed for their union^L^p- 

proa(ffied rapidly’ • - ^ ^ 

‘Ay, come to the wedding!’ ^ 

* Ay, come to the wedding, since you wdll have it 1 
The last day of single life arrived, and on the next 
morning Jane was to be liis wife. He bade her farewell 
that night with tearful joy ; ho walked home instinc- 
tively, he knew not how ; he prayed devoutly, reverently 
— yet with a deep gushing tenderness and filial aflcc- 
tion — to that Almighty Being who had thus led him 
through the valley of tbe shadow of death ; and then he 
stepped lightly into bed, with tlie glory of lieaven on 
his face, and the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, in his heart. 

‘ The next pioriiing I went to call him, for I w»as to 

bear n part in tho ceremony. It was a morning ’ 

‘ Well, well ’ 

‘ He was a.slccp. He is still sleeping. He was dead !’ 
Here the old man, who had been looking upon the 
gn^und before him, as if it was the bed present to his 
mind’s eye, turned full upon me ; and his peculiar 
smile broke over his countenance like a flood of light 
from within, suffusing liis cliisdled features with a 
bright and joyous glow, wlii(di brought out his face in 
the midst of the sunshine as if that had been shade. 

‘ The physician,’ continued he, ‘ talked of disease of 
the heart : I only know he was dead.’ # 

‘ It was an awful death,’ said 1, struggling against the 
old man’s smile : * so young — so warm in liope — with 
such bliss before bim ! How does your philosophy re- 
concile this with — with ■ 

‘ With the justice and mercy of Providence ? You 
shall hear. The events of this world are linked with 
each other by an eternal chain, a portion of w hich you 
have still to see. A week after his death, wlien Jane 
seemed to be fast sinking into the grave, her claims to 
the property which had been considered her own w^ore 
all on a sudden disputed, and by one who turned out to 
be the true heir-at-law.’ 

* What,’ said I, almost indignantly, * do you now talk 
of money ? Would not starvation itself have been coni- 

! parative bliss to that young couple ? ’ 

‘ He tranquil : there is another link. The blow, un- 
felt for herself, awoko Jane from her despair, for it 
seemed to strike upon the image winch lived in her 
mind. She thought of the horrors that Alfred had en- 
dured, and she asked herself — though with a bitter 
pang — whether it was the real love he so well deserved 
which grieved for his removal ? Then came a new ex- 
citement. The pictures of the half-farnished youth*liad 
attracted little attention ; but bis subsequent story 
tlirew around them an adventitious interest, and the 
fame of the artist seemed to spring from his grave. 
Many there still he whp remember a pale, thin, almost 
traiiBparcut-lookirig young creature, in widow’s weeds, 
attending the picture sales with pencil in hand. This 
was Jane ; and when a painting of his was put up, she 
watched the biddings with the breathless interest of a 
gamester whose all is at stake ; and then, counting her 
winnings, as it were, she turned away and glided from 
the room with the air of one who goes to depcjsit them 
at his banker’s. This went on for ten months after 
Alfred’s death ; and then Jane died.’ i 

‘ She w'ould have lived ! ’ cried 1, choking—* she would 
have lived if — - 

‘ Be tranquil : she died of a hereditary complaii^ fe- 
ceived from her father; and autopsy having been 
formed, the surgeons pronounced that po ha^pihess*: hb 
art, no circumstances whatever, could have 
her life for an instant. Now, do you see ? All^^ 

a beggar with his beggar Wife ; fancy her 

eyes in hunger and despaur ; fahfjy hShii peVhaps, the 
father of an infant destined to and an 


early gravel Which is wiser, which mor^ merciful, 
God or you? You interrupted me while I was telling 
you what I saw in the death chamber ; and 1 shall now 
conclude with that, for the masons are returning to their 
work. . . 

‘ The bed, with its white furniture and spotless 
sheets, looked as if it was dressed for a wedding.^ The 
window was lia)f<^pen, and gave entrance to the breath 
of flowers and the shrill carols of birds. A flowering 
plant waved its head, half in, half out, on the morning 
breeze. The sun, warm and bright as it is to-day, glanced 
into the chamber, its beams silvering the bed-curtains, 
chasing each other along the wall, and falling on the 
young man’s face, till his placid beautiful smile kindled 
into joy. Such are the real details of a scene which 
appeared to me to be melancholy, nay, shocking at 
the time. I learnt, ten months afterwards, to feel and 
understand them. To that chamber my fancy has ever 
since retired for comfort and delight when 1 have been 
disconcerted by the events of mortal existence ; and 
that heavenly smile, which then for the first time 
entered into this solitary heart, has there abided.’ 

By the time the old man finished his narrative, the 
chirp of the chisel was heard upon the stones, and the 
joyous sounds of labour echoed through the skeleton 
house. I took my leave of him, promising to return 
when he was settled in his new abode; and 1 then 
walked homewards, plunged in a reverie. 

With the withdrawal of his peculiar smile, however, 
I must say my temporary adhesion to his tlieory re- 
laxed. I began to reflect that it was founded entirely 
on assumptions, and that the negative evils avoided 
were not necessarily attendant on tiie case. In the well- 
ordered march of events, special sufferings are con- 
tinually occurring without any appearance of the old 
man’s compensations, though, I think, not without a 
good result of a different kind. 1 believe the presence 
of what we call evil in the general scheme, as well as 
what we call good, to be necessary ; for otherwise the 
state of action, which is the condition of our mortal 
existence, would be incomplete. Without evil there 
would be no trial, no struggle, no sympathy, no active 
benevolence, but all would rest satisfied in their soli- 
tary bliss. The evil of early death is perhaps the most 
shocking of all; yet it serves to chasten the spirit, 
evoke the profoundest sympathies, and relax the hold 
of men from the things of time ; while to the individual 
removed it may, in certain conditions, be in the eye of 
the severest reason, as it assuredly is in the eye of faith, 
great gain. Actions and motives, in fact, are all that 
are our concern ; ftjr results, whether good or evil, are 
in the hands of the Almighty; and this world being 
only preparatory to a larger dispensation of being, it is 
to that we must look for the true Balance. L. Jl, 


THE TYRIAN DYE, AND THE DYEING 
MODLUSCA. 

As the nymph Tyras was playing with the dog of her 
lover, Hereales, she perceived that the animaPs mouth 
, was stained a beautiful violet colour from the fish of a 
shell which he had broken on . the sea-shore. And so 
beautiful did it appear to her, that she declared to Her- 
ouleS he should see her no more until he h*id procured 
for her a suit dyed of that colour. Then Hercules, moved 
by love, collected a>n immense number of those shells, 
with which he dy^ a robe for the nymph. 

Such is the legend (from the name of the nymph so 
evidently metohdrical) conhected with the discovery of 
the (xdebrated fynai^ dye, srlueh we have reason to believe 
was known at a time l(mg antiiWent the supposed era 
of 'Hercules. ^Horner sp^^ odlour, and amrms that 

none but princes and hero^ were allowed to wear it— 
custom common to most ancient nations. Indeed not only 
does it appear to have been one of the most distinguii^- 
ing marks^of dimity, but it was especially consecrated to 
! - Thus Moses used punde linen^ 

&c. foJT the tabernacle and the dress of the high priest I 


The Babylonians and other heathen nations gave robes of 
purple to their idols. Herodotus mentions puiple as worn* 
by the Greeks AB9 d. c.j although the processes ^ dyeing 
cotton and linen were not known to that people until 
after the expedition of Alexander into India, where 
they dyed the sails of his vessels of various colours. 
The colour gradually became known at Rome, and was 
eagerly sought after, notwithstanding its costliness. * In 
my youth,’ says Cornelius Nepos, ‘ a violet purple was 
the fashion, and was sold at a hundred denarii the pound. 
Some time after the Tarentine red purple was in vogue, 
which was succeeded by the double-dyed red purple of 
Tyre, which last was not to be procured under a thousand 
denarii the pound.’ 

So great, nevertheless, was the consumption, that it 
gave name to a trade — the dealers in purple being styled 
Purpurarii. The finding and collecting of the difie- 
rent mollusca yielding the colour also gave employ- 
meht to a particular class of persons, who were called 
Conchy tm (shell-fishers), or Ci^ickylUegvli (gatherers ol‘ 
shell-fish). Suetonius tells us that Julius C»»sar in- i 
terdicted the use of sedan-chairs, of garments dytd in I 
purple^ and of pearls, except to certain persons and 
ages, and on certain days; and later we find the ent- I 
perors reserving to themselves the sole right of wear- ! 
ing purple, and decreeing the punishment of death i 
to all who should dare to assume it, even if covered with I 
a robe of another colour. This despotic maudato neces- 
sarily greatly diminished the manufacture, though it con- 
tinued to flourish in the East until the eleventh century. 
Finally, the'art became lost until a Mr Cole of Bristol, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, revived it hy 
making experiments, which he has minutely described, 
with the Purpura lapillus on the AVelsh coasts. IJc says 
— * The shells being harder than most other kinds, are to he 
brokeJi with a smart stroke with a hammer on a piece of 
iron or finn piece of timber (with their mouths downwards), 
so as not to crush the body of the fish within: the broken 
pieces being picked off, there will appear a white vein 
lying transversely in a little furrow or cleft, next to the 
head of the fish, which must be digged out witli the siitf 
point of a horse-hair pencil, being made short and taper- 
ing. The letters, figures, or what else shall be made on 
the linen (and perhaps silk too), will presently appear of 
a pleasant light-green colour, and if placed in the sun, 
will change into the following colours— ^that is, if in win- 
ter, about noon; if in the summer, an hour or two after 
sunrisin^, and so much before setting ; for in the heat of 
the day in summer the colour will come on so fast, that 
the Bucceasioii of colours will scarcely be distinguished. 
That to the first light-green it will appear of a deep green, 
and in a few minutes change into a sea-green ; after which, 
in a few minutes more, it will alter into a watchet blue; 
from that, in a little time more, it will bo of a purplish 
red ; after which, lying an hour or two (supposing the sun 
still shining), it will be of a very deep purple red, beyond 
which the sun can do no more. But then the last and 
more beautiful colour, after washing in scalding water 
and soap, will (the matter being again put into the sun 
or wind to dry) be of a fair, bright crimson, or near to the 
prince’s colour, which afterwards, notwithstanding there 
IB no use of any styptic to bind the colour, will continue 
the same, if weil ordered, as I have found in handkerchiefs 
that have been washed more than forty times ; only it 
will be somewhat allayed from what it was after the first 
washing. While the doth so writ upon lies in the sun, it 
will yield a very strong and fetid smell, as if garlic and 
asafmtida were mixed together.’* Since that time, Gage, 
Plumier, Reaumur, and Du Hamel, have severally made 
researches concerning the colouring matter of shells, and 
have succeeded in making a dye, which, however, the 
knowledge of cc^hxneal, &c, and of cheaper processes, 
renders of no avail in an economical point of view. 

We toirn our attention to the different kinds of 
ehdl-fish and marine aiiimals which contain colouring 
matter ; and first in importance we must place the 
Tyrian inuiex, long suspected to be the Murex trunoulus. 
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and now proyed to have been so by Wilde, who gives ! 
the following interesting account of his discovery of the 
dye-pots^while examining the remains of ancient floors 
and foundations along the southern coast of the former 
island of Tyre : — * I found,* says he, ‘ a number of round 
holes cut in the solid sandstone rook, varying in size 
from that of an ordinary metal-pot to that of a great 
boiler. Many of these holes were seven feet six inches 
in diameter by eight feet deep; others were larger; and 
some were very small. They were Mzfectly smooth in 
the inside, and many of them were shaped exactly like a 
modem iron pot — Abroad and flat nt the bottom, and nar- 
rowing towa.rds the top. Some were found detached, 
and others in a cluster; when the latter occurred, two or 
three of the holes were connected by a narrow channel 
cut in the stone about a foot deep. Many of these reser- 
voirs were fllled with a breccia of shells; in other places, 
where the pots were empty, this breccia lay in heaps in 
the neighbourhood, as well as along the shore of this part 
of the peninsula. It instantly struck me, on seeing these 
apertures, that they were the vats or iiiortars in which 
was manufactured the Tyrian dye. I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the fact, that the species of shell discovered 
in this breccia corresponds exactly with that described by 
the old authors, as that from which the colour was ex- 
tracted, and from which a purple dye can be obtained even 
at tlio present day; and it is acknowledged to be such by 
modern naturalists. Although I broke up large quanti- 
ties of these masses, in no instance could 1 find a single 
unbroken specimen, which I certainly should, have found 
liatl they been rolled in from the sea, or were they in 
a fossilised state. It seems to me more than pro- 
bable that the shells were collected in these mortars, in 
which they were pounded, for the purpose of extracting 
from them the juice which the animal contained; and in 
this opinion I am borne out by Pliny the naturalist, who 
says that “ wlien the Tyrians light upon any great purples, 
ilicy take the fish out of the shells to get the blood; but 
the lesser they press and grind in certain millSt and so 
gather the rich humour which issueth from them.'* These 
vats may have been also used for steeping the cloth; for 
dyeing-pots, cut either in the rock, or formed of baked 
clay sunk in the earth, are still found in many parts of 
the East, and may be seen in use in some of the by-streets 
of Alexandria and Cairo, bearing some resemblance to 
our tanpits. Such places are still used for indigo-dyeing 
throughout Africa.’ Nor is the existence of a dyeing 
matter in the murex unknown at this day in Tyre; for 
we are told that at the celebration of the feast of Sheikh 
Marshook, whose tomb stands on a rocky height, the 
children collect these shells (which, at that season of the 
year, are found in great quantities on the beach, scarcely 
a foot under water), and with the slimy matter extracted 
from them, they draw regular stripes of a pale violet 
colour on white cloths, adding a little soda and lemon 
juice, which bring out the colours most vividly ; and 
during the festival every child carries one of these varie- 
gated banners on the end of a stick. 

Pliny gives two classes of shells from which the dye 
was obtained — ^the first containing the smaller species, 
under the name Bitccinum, from their resemblance to a 
hunting-horn ; the second included those called Purpura, 
The genuine name Murex is supposed at that time to 
have comprehended all the species indifferently. Most 
of those species are enumerated by Pliny, and appear to 
have given colours of dlfteront shades, from which, by the 
mixture of the pieces in different proportions, other 
varieties of colour were produced. The best kinds were 
found near New Tyre. The coasts of Africa were famous 
for the purple of Getulia. The Laconian or Tacnarian 
dye was also accounted excellent, and was of a fiery 
red; and we have seen that Darius had purple of Hcr- 
mione,' which is supposed to fetes to a bay on the coast 
of Airgolis, near a city of the same name. The quality of 
the dye was considered to be materially affbeted by the 
nature of the locality and the food on which the mollusc 
fed. 

Aristotle observed the habits of the Murex with great 
minuteness. He tells us that it scents its prey from a 


great distance, and is taken by flesh-baits in the same 
manner as the fisherman now takes the common whelk 
{Buccinum) on our coasts. He likewise says that it 
pierces other shells with its trunks — an opinion held by 
naturalists till within a few years ago. Recent researches, 
however, seem to show that it is by means of their long, 
rasp-ljke, ribbon-Bhaped tongue, od^cd with silioebus 
teeth, that they drill the holes through which they suck 
the juices of the animal, never relaxing their hold until 
the work of destruction is completed; and thus uncon- 
sciously performing their part in the great scheme of 
nature, by keeping down tho multitudes of bivalve and 
herbivorous molluscs, ^ Tho murices are found in depths 
of from five to twenty-five fathoms, on beds of aand, mud, 
2cc. I'he species are very numerous, and contain some of 
the most beautiful tropical shells. 

The family of Purpfur\fera of Lamarck {purpura, 
purple; /ero, to bear) has been so named, says Sowerby, 

* because the animals it includes, and particularly the 
genus Purpiira, contain the colouring matter from which 
the ancients i)rocared their dye.’ It includes fifteen 
genera, among which are the Cassis (cameo shell), Hue- 
cinum, Dolium, Purpura, Concholepas, Terebra, Harpa, 
&c. The true Purpurae are very numerous and variable 
in form, and inhabit tho seas of the temperate and torrid 
zones, though the greater part arc from the coasts of 
South America. They are all littoral in their habits — 
some tenanting sandy beds, others rocks and reefs, 
ranging from tho surface to twenty-five fathoms deep. 
The Pmpura lapiUus (formerly Buccinum lapillus) occurs 
in groat quantities in rocky beds on our coasts, as well as 
those of France; aiid we have frequently amused ourselves 
with endeavouring to cheat the animals into the belief 
that the tide was returning upon them, by dropping a 
little sea- water over them, when, if the tide really was 
near them, they would loosen their hold of the rock; but 
if otherwise, the experiment only made them cling more 
closely. , 

Leaving others of the family of Purpurifera, wo turn to 
the delicate lantfiina, or violet snail-shell. The colour 
of all the hitherto-discovered species is of a more or less 
intense violet - purple ; the texture of the shell most 
fragile; and apart from its great beauty, the peculiar 
floating apparatus possessed by this mollusc has ren- 
dered it an object of much attention to naturalists. 
Dr Rcyncll Coates, in an interesting paper in the * Jour- 
nal of the Philadelphia Academy,* tells us that, with a 
view to confirm the correctness of Cuvier’s opinion as 
to tho absence of any anatomical union between the 
mollusc and the vesicles, or air-cells, composing its float, 
be placed some laiitbinm in a tumbler of brine ; and 
having removed a portion of the float with a pair of 
scissors, the animal set to work to repair the mischief 
in the following manner : — The foot w'rs advanced upon 
the remaining vesicles, until about two-thirds of that 
part rose above the surface of the water; it was then 
expanded to the uttermost, and thrown back upon the 
water like a Lymnea when it begins to swim ; it was then 
contracted at the edges, and fornie<l into the shape of a 
hood, enclosing a globule of air, which was slowly applied 
to the extremity of the float. There was now a vibra- 
tory movement throughout tho foot; and when it was 
again thrown back to renew the process, the globule was 
found enclosed in its newly-made envelop. From this it 
results that the membrane enclosing the cells is secreted 
by the foot, and that there is no attachment between the 
float and the animal other then that arising from the 
nice adaptation and adjustment of proximate surfaces. 
The float varies in different species. Along the under, 
surfiice of the float a little line of pearly fibres was re- 
marked, to which are attached the eggs of the animal. 
The lanthina is abundant in warm latitudes, where it 
may bo seen in considerable numbers floating on the sur- 
face of the sea in calm weather ; but when rough, either by 
throwing off the vesicles, or by absorbing them in some 
unknown way, it sinks to the bottom. Wheii t^ched 
or alarmed, it emits a deep*blue fluid, which' tinges^ 
sea around, and enables It ^ esksape ftoxti the sight of 
enemies,.’ ■ ■■; 
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The iSko/ana dathriM and and^* probably, 

thertffOre, tlie rest of the Scalariic, secrete a fluid which 
i^duqes a fine purple dye, but it is destructible by acids; 
while the scarlet afforded by the' P/anorhis cornem (a 
shell found in some abundance in sluggish streams and 
water-ditches in different parts of Englaud) is Still more 
fugitive. ^ . 

executed in their own ink, and from the perfection and 
repletion of the ink-bag, he infers the sudden destruction 
and rapid petrifaction of these creatures. Soxge of the 
species are said to be phosphorescent ; and some, as the 
Octopus mlgarie (or common cuttle-fish), and the Eledone 
imsehaiaf to give out a musky odour. 


Hvinff von the chores ot on floating sea-weed^ of the order 
Tectibrancbiata, in which order the branchiee or lungs are 
situated on the back, or on tlie side, and are covered in 
by a fold of the xnaittle, this fold usually including a 
shell more 6lr less developed. It probably derived its 
name of sea-hare from the fonn of the superior tentacles^ 
which are flattened and hollowed, like the ears of a quad« 
rtiped. It was Jong regarded with feelings of supersti- 
tioiis terror by the ignorant, who considered that to touch, 
or, in certain cases, even to look at it, was attended with 
injury. These animals feed on sea-weed, and, when dis- 
turbed, discharge, from the edge of the inatitlc, a fine 
purplish>red fluid, which stains the water for the sjiace of 
a foot round. Darwin sjicaks of a large Aplyeia on the 
shoro at St Jago, Cape de Verde Islands, which, in addi- 
tion to this^ means of defence, had an acrid secretion 
spread over its body, which caused a sharp stinging sen- 
sation, similar to that produced by the Physalia or Portu- 
guese man-of-war. The same indefatigable naturalist 
gives a very amusing account of the cuttle-fish (or Sepia) 
on the saiijo coast. Ho says, ‘ although common in the 
pools of water left by the retiring tide, these animals 
wore not easily caught. By means of their long arms and 
suckers, they could drag their bodies into very narrow 
creyices; and when thus fixed, it required great force to 
remove them. At other times they darted, tail first, with 
the rapidity of an arrow, from one side of the pool to the 
other, at the same instant discolouring the water with a 
dork chestnut-brown ink. These animals also escape 
detection by a very extraordinary chamcleon-like power 
of changing their colour. They appear to vary their tints 
according to the nature of the ground over which they 
pass: when in deep water, their general shade was brown- 
ish-purple; but when placed on the land or in shallow 
water, this dark tint turned into one of yellowish-green. 
The colour, examined more carefully, was of a French 
gray, with numerous minute spots of bright yellow ; the 
former of these varied in intensity; the latter entirely 
disappeared and appeared again by turns. These changes 
were eftected in such a mariner that clouds, varying in 
tint between a hyacinth-red and a chestnut-brown, were 
continually passing over the body. Any part being sub- 
jected to a slight shock of galvanism became almost black; 
a similar effect, but in a less degree, w'as produced by 
scratching the skin with a needle. These clouds, or 
blushes as they may be called, are said to be produced by 
the alternate expanaion and contraction of minute vesi- 
cles eontainiiig variously-coloured fluids While 

looking for marine animals, with my head about two 
feet above the rocky shore, I was more than once saluted 
by a jet of rvater, accompanied by a slight grating noise. 

. I found out that it was tliis cuttle-fish which, though 
concealed in a hole, thus often led me to its discovery. 
That: it possesses the power of ejecting* water there is no 
dpubi ; and it ap|>eated to me that it could certainly 
take good aini by directing the tube or syphon on the 
under part of its body.* But it is not pure water alone 
with which the cuttle-fiBh favours those who disturb it; 
and a siory is ipld of an oflicer collecting shellB in a 
pair of white irSusers, who received upon them the whole 
contents of the ink bag, after the creature had looked 
fixedly at him, and taken g#^^^ 

It is hardly necessary to temind; pur reads that the 
cuttle-fish furnishes tha sepia of commerce, although ill 
the Cephalopoda, Which are unprotected by an ektornal 
shell, am furnished wiih a dirk fluid, generally stored up 
cominntticating with the fuiinel throiigh 
nle-rni, it is 'eiected : and; even , in fossil ' 
'^ip^ens of eittbicfc spedes the ink has been found to 


'j^d^ens of eitliiiOfc spedea the ink has been found to 
its quaUties. Dr Buokland has drawings of them 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROFE. 

STOCKBOLM. 

Of all the surprises which a traveller is apt to expe- 
rience in these northern countries, the greatest will pro- 
bably take tdace when he opens his eyes upon Stock- 
holm, and ffnds it so gay and brilliant a city, with so 
many objects to gratify not merely the senses, but a 
cultivated taste. One of the ideas in my tnind regard- 
ing it was the doploration which the biographer of | 
Descartes pours forth in respect of the folly which the 
philosopher committed in yielding to the invitation of 
Queen Christina to go and live in it, when of course he ; 
might have easily calculated that it was impossible for 
a man of any refinement to enjoy a tolerable life in so 
barbarous and inhospit.ablo a clime. I had, indeed, on 
the other hand, assured myself that Boiitliern ideas ! 
about nortliern places are generally tinctured with pre- 
judice. Yet, with every preparation, Stockholm did 
appear to me a much more beautiful and cheerful town 
than there was any reason to expect. 

It is situated at the outlet of a large lake {Mackr 
Lake\ the Uvel of which is only three feet above that 
of the Baltic. Consequently the stream requires but a 
short run to join an cstUary, along which ships of all sizes 
can approach the city. The central and original portion j 
of the city is situated on an island (the true Stock- 
holm) in the middle of this stream ; on a slope to the 
north extends the finest and most fashionable district; 
and to the south there is a more abrupt and picturesque 
rising ground, bearing a district devoted to the mercan- 
tile classes. With this variety of ground— so broken up 
by and interspersed with water, and with other islands 
hearing each some fort or other picturesque buildings — 
Stockholm maybe said to unite some of the external 
advantages of Edinburgh with some of those pertaining 
to Venice, to both of which cities it lias accordingly 
been compared. The palace, a lofty and imposing 
structure on the highest part of the central island, 
forms one of the most striking features of the city. 
The otlier buildings of a public nature are less nume- 
rous and remarkable than the corresponding edifices in 
otlier large cities ; neither can it be said that there is 
any district abounding in superb private houses, as is 
the case with many capitals. Nevertheless the general 
effect is fine. It has that felicitous character, parti- 
cipated in by Edinburgh and one or two other cities 
fortunate in their physical geography, of making a fine 
picture from almost any point of view. Some of its 
most charming aspects are caught upon the w ater to- 
wards the piur-gard Park ; mid one very delightful and 
comprehensive view of the city w obtained from the 
leads of the Telegraph -Office, on the ridge in the 
southern district. 

A Stockholm hotel affords only lodging. My first 
care, therefore, was to learn how I could be supplied 
with the Other necessaries of life during my residence 
in the city. Fortunately Mr Axel Dickson was now iu 
the Hotel de Commerce, along with the three young 
gentlemen who had accompanied me from Trondhiem 
to Gcfle. In their company 1 wxnt fbrth in the morn- 
ing, along a narrow dampish street devoid of side pave- 
!irtcmt--^the Sior Nye Gaten (Great New Street)— passed 
through crowds of people; including women with bare 
h^ds and picturesque aresses, and many military-look- 
ing inen, mid soon found myself in ah elegant cafe on 
the iVy« Bro (New North Bridge), where I w'as 
tedd VBly good breakfasts might be had. The arrange- 
ments of the place, from the smart girl behind the table 
to thHittle stands with newsiMp^^ precisely resenibled 
those of such ostahlishments in Paris. The match- 
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lead rolls and coffee of the Eronch capital seemed also 
‘to have been transplanted to this northern latitude. So 
civilise(La meal, after three months of rough li^e, ve&s 
nmst grateful, and 1 could not but feel surprised on 
finding that it did not cost quite so much us an English 
shilling. Meiinwhile Quist undertook to live, while in 
Stockliolm, nt a moderate daily allowance. Dickson 
was then so kind as to introduce me at a club-house 
(Stor StallaJcapel), which, he assured me, was the best 
place in the city for dining, as Delcroix’s Cafe was for 
breakfast Tims all was settled at once* and 1 was free 
to betake myself to sight - Seeing and the delivery of 
letters of introduction. 

The only drawback from the enjoyment of this first 
cheerful, sunny morning, in a scene so entirely new, and 
in rajitiy respects so striking, was the necessity of part- 
ing once more, and finally, with my three young friends, 
for they had resolved to go by the steamer to-day to 
Lubeck, on their way home. Accompanying them on 
hoard the vessel, I was agreeably surprised to find it 
fully a match in size and accommodations for the first- 
class steamers of the British seas, excepting onlyper- 
liups those which cross the Atlantic. It had fine airy 
saloons, and neat little bed-cabins, fitted up for two 
passengers each. The voyage is performed in about 
sixty liours, and I afterwards learned that, in the case I 
of my young friends, it was as agreeable as a steam 
voyage ever is. But for the engagement of my carriage 
at Gottenburg, and some other reasons pressing me to 
return thitlier, I should certainly have takeiithis route- 
in wliich case the short land-journey to Hamburg would 
have brought me within tliree days of my home. 

The Stor Sallskapet is a place essential to the plan of i 
life of a certain class in Stockholm. Hundreds of official 
persons and mercantile men of the better sort dine here 
every day between the hours of two and four (after which, 
it is said, there is little chance of being well served). It 
is a handsome suite of rooms on the first floor of a 
house in tlie Stor Nye Gaten : the first a vestibule for 
hats and upper coats; the next a reading-room and 
library ; the next, agjiin, an accounting-room for the ea- 
tahlishment. ,Pussing through all these, we come to a 
room where tables are set out and covered with viands, 
but without any chairs. Here a gentleman wdio intends 
dining stops for a few minutes to eat a bit of bread and 
cheese, or bread and butter with pickled or dried fish, 
and to drink a glass of corn brandy — the invariable pre- 
lude to dinner in Sweden. He then advances, perhaps 
with a portion of liis lunch still in his hand, into a large 
saloon full of tables, each of wdiich is laid with covers for 
six or eight persons. Here he takes a seat, it may be, 
beside sonio group of friends already assembled, and pro- 
ceeds to order dinner from the mrte. There is an im- 
mense variety of articles submitted to his choice, and 
whatever he wishes is evoked from a baek-iTrom, almost 
with the quickness observed in matters of sleight-of- 
hand. When I entered w'ith Mr Dickson, I am sure 
there were not fewer tliau sixty gentlemen present. 
G reat care being taken to insure the exclusion of unde- 
sirable associates, there is much freedom of intercourse 
among the members ; and at many of the tables I ob- 
served precisely the same conversational pleasantry and 
abandon as in i^rivato society. If I might venture on a 
censorious remark, I would say that the indulgence in 
wine is in general rather greater than is desirable. 
After dinner, the gentlemen adjourn to a billiard-room 
up stairs, or go back to their counting-houses. 

I accompanied a pE0y in a couple of carriages to the 
Diur-gard or Deer-park, a beautiful domain on the 
borders of tlie estuary, the iavourite resort of pleasUre- 
seekers during the brief summer of tho north. It is 
also accessible by boats froth the quays;, but yre pre- 
ferred taking carriages for the sake of a drive along the 
walks. Scarcely any capital in Europe ean boast Of a 
similar place of recreation approochW^^ t^ Diur- 
gard of Stockholm in natural beauty. It consists of a 
mixture of rocky hillocks with gr^n lawns/the whole 
adorned with splendid old wood, chiefiy oaks, ^hile the 


neighbouring firth and the opposite shores every whore 
furnish most delightful prospects. IThroughoiit the 
greater part of this charming regioft nature is undis- 
turbed. In other districts there are sea-bathing lodg'* 
ings, villas, and places of amusement. Near n pleasant 
little summer palace of King Carl Johan there is a 
supeA porphyry vase, of native mj^ufacture, nine feet 
high. Having at length dismissed the carriages, we 
indulged in a saunter among the plaSes of amusement, 
of which the most conspicuous is a theatre. In this 
portion of the deer-park a prominent point is occupied 
by a villa of Italian aspect, wdiicli the late eminent 
Swedish sculptor, Bystriim, built for himself. Strangers 
being admitted for a small fee, I took the opportunity of 
examining tlie collection of the artist's works wliich is 
preserved in his otherwise empty halls. Bystrbn), I 
may remark, was in marble what our own Etty was on 
canvas: he delighted in producing nude female figures, 
wherein the material greatly exceeds the spiritual. His 
works, deriving from this source a certain attraction, 
want the feeling which perv.ades Thorvaldsen's. A 
colossal recumbent Juno suckling the infant Hercules 
seemed to me a huge mass of sensualism ; nor were the 
numerous haignauses much better. The c-xecution, how- 
ever, is entitled to great praise. Tho artist spent a 
considerable sum in erecting this villa, which he de- 
signed to be a model of elegant domestic accommodation. 
The rooms are arranged in tlio manner of an Italian 
villa, and decorated in the most costly manner. It is 
melancholy to reflect tliaf he did not live to occupy the 
house; and that, being thought ill fitted for a northern 
climate, it seems unlikely to be taken off the hands of 
his heirs. 

Next morning (Sunday, 9th September), Mr Dickson 
having left Stockls dm on the previous evening for Got- 
tenburg, I passed iuto the hands pf an English friend, 
who proposed taking me to Drottningholm, the palace 
of the queen of Sweden, situated at tho distance of an 
hour's sail along the Lake Maeler. During this voyage 
I observed that, wdiile tiie two shores of tiie lake were 
equal in height, and siiriihiriy wooded, that on the north 
side was decidedly the more pic.turcsque. On narrow 
inspection, this proved to be owing to the glacial action, 
of which this district, like every other I have seen in 
Sweden, bears conspicuous traces. As already explained, 
this action has rendered smootli and sloping the north 
side of all prominent rocks, while the soutli side is gene- 
r.ally abrupt and rough. The cause evidently is, that 
the moving ice, coming from tlie north, has pressed hard 
on that side of the rocks which it encountered, so as 
to smooth them tborouglily ; wdiile, having passed over, 
it could exerdse little or no force on the south side, 
which accordingly was left rougli. Now this south side, 
or Lee as the northern geologists call it, is what 
we see on the north side of the lake; and its rough- 
ness gives that shore its picturesque character. On the 
other hand, tho Stoss Svile, or side whicli has been ex- 
posed to the glacial action, is that which wo see on the 
south shore, and it accordingly is c.omparatively tame. 
It occurred to me that an artist, aware of these scientific 
observations, wmuld be apt to give a more obaracteristic 
delineation of the siiorcs of tho Lake Maeler than oiio 
who was ignorant of thorn. Ho would be watchful of 
the opposite kinds of elTect, and more disposed to enter 
into the attendant minutisD. It is strange, however, 
how few landscape painters think of studying physkial 
geography as a science, witli a view to preparation for 
their work. Is it not as essential to them us the study; : 
of anatomy is to the sculptor ? 

The palace of Drottningholm (Queen's Islauicl) 1^ 
formal structure of the loiBt century, placed on the sinr-* 
der of the lake, with a backing of fine Wt^djS^ 
by straight avenues and winding driven 
contains a Buite of rooms fitted up 
the use of the present qifoeuy some of 
green and yeilow sU^ which was 
an ofiftoial who visited that tfte timb 

the English War, in border tb miake arriiji^efoehts fo^ tiiio 
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advancement of Swedish interests. Another suite of 
: iapartttients, in the taste of the last century, contains a 
good coliectipn of pictures, and a library principally 
Cbtnposed of Frendi books. There being little t^at js 
striking interest in the palace, the great resoH of 
the people to this place, 1 apprehend, is chiefly for the 
enjoyiiicnt of the park and the pleasing scenery of the 
lake. The inhabitants of Stockholm spend the Sttnday 
evening in the stfme manner as those of Cojienhagen. 
In the morning, I had remarked the theatre bills on the 
walls,, announcing the performances of the evening. 
There is also a * Tivoli’— that is, a large garden con- 
taining amusements for the multitude, such ns a dancing 
saloon, an wchestra, merry-go-rounds, a place for the 
display of sleight-of-hand tricks, and cafes— and this is 
open on the Sunday, as well as other evenings. From 
what I saw of such places, first and last, I cannot doubt 
that evils might be shown in connection with tlieih. The 
question, however, is, woul<i there be less vice if they 
were suppressed ? It is easy to show instances of error 
taking their rise in the acquaintances which are here 
formed ; but it is not so easy to say how much evil is 
prevented by there being such places of resort If, 
through delicacy as to such dangers, we suppress Ti- 
Tolis, aiid only thereby drive people into low public- 
houses, where a greater demoralisation is produced, 
though one which does not show so conspicuously, it 
must 1^ admittc*! that no advantage is gained, but the 
reverse. 

In our voyage along the Maeler Lake, ray attention 
had been attracted by a peculiar-looking vessel, which 
lay like a hulk close to the shore. I was told that it 
had been the subject of a curious experiment, dictated 
hy the singular restrictions on business which exist in 
Sweden. In this country, it must be remarked, every 
craft and trade is rendered a monopoly by ancient pri- 
vileges. A certain thill being established for each dis- 
trict, no otlier mill can be set up, whatever may be tlie 
exorbitancy of the charges. It comes to much the same 
purpose as a s.vstcm still lingering in Scotland under 
the name of ildrhgc. Now, seeing that no comijeting 
mill could be set up on land, a busy-brained projector 
had bethought him of constructing one in a vessel which 
should flit from place to place along the great ex- 
tent of inland navigation aflbrdcd by the Maeler Lake. 
Thus, instead of the old arrangement of taking corn to i 
a mill, a mill would be taken to the corn. He believed 
he should thus compete successfully with the privileged { 
millers, and, while serving himself, benefit the public. 

I do not remember from wdiat cause this ingenious plan 
failed, but so it was, that the navigable mill was lying | 
useless beside the sliorc. • | 

The general condition of industrial life in Sweden forms | 
a curious study to a member of a iiatipn so dilferently | 
circumstanced as the English. In liis oMm country he j 
has been accustomed all his life to see men striving with | 
each other in fair competition in every channel of exer- i 
tion. He may have sometimes thought it a painful thing 
that men should be so merciless in seeking to take the 
bread out of each other's mouths, and that the weaker i 
must in all cases be content to give way to the stronger. ' 
Perhaps he may have even had his dreams as to the cause 
of the many evils of the humbler classes resting ultL 
xnately in a system which dictates that every man shall i 
try to fee the lalipur he requires as cheaply as possible. 
In Sweden, on the contrary, there are, to all appearance, 
no struggle^ or contendings— men are content with the j 
little dutii^ Uiid gains assigned to them— and the bulk 
of the people seem gay and happy. But when he looks 
deeper, be dispOyers^that here, to^ tliem are struggles, 
for every man is' ^ e^eavouring to obtain a 
license, or a patehl;i/||k for himself, whatever may 
come of his neigh)i<a||^ , TohUg men im^ 
an enervating idlen|Bwhile waiting for apppintment^ 
instead of plunginJRpitdily into the and carving 
^ for themsfelves. Under the gay exterior 

in Stockbblnv there lurks a tuaSa Of poverty as 
4m in towhs^ or greater, insomuch that 


cases of starvation are frequently reported as occurring. 
And vice, he also discovers, is at least as great in amount 
in Stockholm as in any other capital. Seeing these things, 
and hearing at the same time of the many* troubles 
experienced from protection — such as smuggling, the 
tyranny of customliouse rules, the absolute privation of 
many articles of conveniency which are abundant else- 
where, and, above all, the torpifying eflect which the 
system has upon the industry, the enterprise, and the 
whole mental life of the people— he in a very little time 
becomes convinced that, if there be evils in the compe- 
titive system, they are evils inherent in human nature 
and human society, and which it is more easy to exag- 
gerate than to diminish by any change of the national 
economics. 

• There is at present a great struggle going on in Swe- 
den between the principles of free-trade and monopoly. 
At the head of the former party is Mr Hierta, editor of 
the ‘ Aftonsblad,’ the leading newspaper of Stockholm. 
The king, whoso general tendencies are liberal, is under- 
stood to be favourable to this party ; but of tlic four 
legislative chambers. Nobles, Clergy, Merchants, and 
Peasants, the last alone is cordially on that side. Tlic 
clergy, although suiliciently independent in position to 
follow their own inclinations, give hearty aid to the 
nobles and merchants hi preserving the system of mo- 
nopoly. I was amused to find the people on that side 
speaking ns if there were something diabolic, or, to say 
the least, morally detestable, at the bottom of the niuve- 
ment for the emancipation of industry. M r Hierta seems 
to be regarded as something very little better than a 
new incarnation of the evil principle, although, on 
strict inquiry, I could hear of no portion of liis clm- 
racter and actions wliicli could be a fair ground of 
reproach. We have here, in fact, much the s.amc kind of 
local ethics as that which in Carolina liolds up to 
public execration the wretch who could think of dis- 
tributing primers among the negroes, or that which in 
Yorkshire insinuated as a dark charge against a worthy 
gentleman there, that he was suspected on strong 
grounds of having once killed a fox. 1 may remark 
that the ‘Aftonsblad’ bears a curious external mark of 
the dubious freedom of the press in Sweden. By law, 
any editor once condemned by the government for too 
great latitude of remark, can no longer be a responsible 
editor, neither can the same newspajicr be any longer 
published. In his earlier years, Mr Hierta wrote far 
too liberally for the taste of Carl Johan’s govern- 
ment, .and the paper was repeatedly supi>res8ed. On 
every such occasion a new person stood ready to enter 
upon the nominal editorship, and the paper reappeared 
duly with a new ordinal number added to its name. It 
is now strictly entitled ‘ The Twenty -lifth Aftonsblad.’ 
I am glad, however, to find that it bore the same ax>- 
pellation in 1838, when Mr Laing visited Stockholm ; 
W’herefore I conclude that the paper has passed througli 
all its trials, and fallen at length upon happier days. 
So far, indeed, is King Oscar from viewing Mr Hierta 
with jealousy, that he is understood to have once re- 
marked, that, if Sweden possessed a dozen such men, 
it would speedily be a much improved country, ^His 
majesty referred on this occasion not merely to Mr 
Hierta’s extraordinary exemption from national x^rejii- 
dices, but to the singular skill, energy, and success with 
whicli he has prosecuted various branches of manufacr 
ture. Not content with the duty of editing an evening 
paper, not to speak of his public function as a meml)er 
of the House of Nobles, this gentleman has established 
a large silk factoiy, and also a manufactory of stearine 
candles, in the neighbourhood of Stockholm. I vi- 
sited these works, and found all the appearances of 
admirable arrangement, while the residence of the pro- 
prietor near by was tifat of a man of wealth and high 
social position. It may be worthy of remark that Mr 
Hierta, though a noble by birth (a rank of very doubtful 
import In Sweden), has bfeen entirely the architect of his 
own for^ 1 mentally contrasted him, doing such 
tilings in a country lybich presents so narrow a field as 
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Sweden, with" the generality of the ItJnglish gentlemen of 
the press, so inueh more favourably situated, so clamor- 
ous fbr^position and importance, but bo negligent of the 
means of attaining it. Mr Hierta, by his well-directed 
industry and steady application, may be said to have 
made himself one of that class whom the English de- 
mocratic novelist or journalist at once publicly rails 
against for all the alleged corruptions of wealth, and 
privately courts and flatters for notice to himself. 
The great infirmity of the literary order, I have always 
thought, is its childish neglect of common duties 
and worldly affairs ; whence arises the strange anomaly 
that the great prizes are carried off by men of inferior 
faculty, while their history is seldom anything but a 
blotted page. 

I set apart a niorning to visit the two principal old 
buildings of Stockholm — namely, the Ridflarhuus and 
the Jluidarliolms Church. The former is the Nobles’ 
House of Convocation, as its name imports, and a place 
of note in the history of Sweden. It is a handsome old 
structure, with a statue of Gustavus Vasa standing in 
the small square in front. In the hall within, the first 
and second Gustavus, the fiery Charles XU„ and the 
graceful Gustavus III., have all harangued their sub- 
jects, The walls ar.e almost w-holly covered with metal 
tablets, containing the names and armorial bearings of | 
the noble families of Sweden, which, it is said, amount ' 
to about 25(»0, although only about 700 are able to at- 
tend their duty as senators. There is a curious arm- 
cliMir for the president, covered >vith Dutch carving, 
and bearing plates of inlaid ivory, on which are etched 
a multitude of scriptural subjects. 1 also felt some in- 
terest in a scries of portraits of past presidents, one of 
whom was a man of Scottish extraction, and of an un- 
happy history. The name he bore was Count Fersen, 
which, I understand, w-as a modification of Maepherson, 
the Highland clan of which his ancestor was an offshoot 
in the seventeenth century. On the 28th of .Tune 1810, 
Count Fersen, in his capacity of Grand Marshal, and 
in all tlie trappings of o^ce, was passing through the 
streets of .Stockholm in his carriage, in attendance on 
the funeral of the young Prince Carl of Augustenburg, 
a scion of royalty in such favour with the people, that, 
as usual in such cases, his premature death was attri- 
buted to poison. The populace stupidly suspected 
Count Fersen of having wrought the prince’s death, 

! ami the faction in possession of the government were 
not unwilling to see him suffer on that acx^oant. It 
will never be heard without astonishment that, at so 
recent a period, a dignitary of the kingdom, who had 
never been formally accused or subjected to trial, was 
attacked in the streets of Stockholm, torn from his car- 
riage, and killed ! I was shown from the windows of 
the Sallskapet a shop into which a friend dragged the 
unfortunate count for a temporary refuge — whence, 
however, he was speedily drawn forth by the mob. In 
the neighbouring square, in front of the Nobles’ House, 
the guards were ranked up, and he appealed to them 
for protection. Three men and tw'o officers made an 
effort to save him, but were ordered to desist by 
the general in command. The unhappy man w'as 
then put to death by the mob in the most barbarous 
manner. 

The Riddarbolrns church— the St George’s Chapel 
or St Denis of Sweden — occupies a piece of prominent 
ground near, the lake. It is an irregular building, con- 
taining old and new parts in very various styles ; yet 
the general effect is imposing. It is disused as a church, 
and now only regarded as a sepulchre of the illustrious 
dead. Conducted into it by a gentleman-like man, who 
acts as inspector, and whose fee is three rix-doUars, 
whether he takes a single person or a party, we find a 
long empty nave, of somewhat dreary aspect, with 
figures mounted in full armour planted along the first 
few recesses on each side. These are desigU^ to repre- 
sen tmonarchs of Sweden of the bhivtdrbus tim^ ; but 
the armour attributed to them is, in sonic instances^ 
monstrously anachronisUo. What, I thbug^lit^ \Vould 


Sir Samuel Meyrick haye said if he, had heard this 
dignified-looking inspector proclaiming a king of the 
thirteenth century in a complete suit of plate-armour ! 
There is, however,, one suit of armour deserving of 
the most careful inspection, being aii exquisite spe- 
cimen of the work of Benvenuto Cellini, and said to 
hav| been made by him for Kin/ .John III,, on whose 
figure it is now placed. Having nqyer seen any of the 
productions of this singular genius before, 1 was totally 
unprepared for the extreme beauty of the workmanship, 
especially the grouping and cutting of the subject on the 
shield, which was tlie story of Miitius Scaevola. In others 
of the recesses I found a great collection of military 
articles connected with the more brilliant events of 
Swedish history. There were nmny standards, many 
w'capons, and guns, and, what was more strange, a vast 
number of musical instruments, taken during the Thirty 
Years* War. One article, though in the last stage of 
dilapidation, was startling in its associations — the little 
drum which the brave Dalecarliatis had carried in their 
insurrection for Gustavus Vasa. A student of military 
antiquities would find abundance of curious material in 
the Riddarbolrns Kyrkan. 

1 was next conducted to the transepts, underneath 
wdiich are the royal vaults. In that to the right, or 
south, a conspicuous place upon the floor is assigned to 
a heavy modern marble sarcophagus, which, you are 
I told, contains all that could die of the illustrious Gustaf 
Adolph. In front of it is a flat glazed case, containing 
the clothes whicdi he wore at his death on the field of 
Lutzen (November as also the sheet on which 

he was laid on that sad occasion. The stains produced 
by his blood, though much faded, arc still abundantly 
visible on both sheet and shirt. The walls around are 
thickly clad with trophies of his many brilliant victories, 
but all of them greatly decayed. It will be remembered 
by the reader that this is not the first instance of my 
having seen specimens of the clothes of princes of the 
seventeenth century in the course of these northern 
perambulations. I rntay make the general remark, that 
the cldth used for the chief vestments, in all the in- 
stances which came under my attention, is usually no 
finer than the kind of cloth of which a coachman’s 
greatcoat would now he made. One is surprised at this, 
till he recollects that superfine doth is comparatively a 
modern invention. English gallants of the age of Gus- 
tavus wore, many of them, silk ; but where they used 
doth, it was of a homely character. Milton, who w'aa 
a gentleman, at the same time that he was a teacher 
and a poet, wore a dress of serge. When we think 
romantically of those old times, we are apt to overlook 
such things, even if we are not ignorant of them. 

The vault underneath tliis transept is pretty fully 
occupied with royal coffins in velvet and gold, amongst 
which I noted those of Gustavus IIL and his sister, and 
a recently-deposited one, containing the remains of Bet- 
nadotte. The lesson which the sight of such silenced 
greatness inspires is a trite one, but X know' few cal- 
culated to sink deeper into the heart. 

As the One transept is devoted to Gustavus Adol|dius, 
BO the Other is devoted to the mad-cap Charles XII. 
We see his sarcophagus, surrounded by the trophies of 
his singular wars, exactly corresponding with the like 
objects in the opposite recess. Herei too, is aflat 
glazed case, containing the last clothes of the hero— his 
bloody shirt, Uis cocked-hat with the hole made by the 
ballet, his gloves, whereof one is stained with blood, 
having apparently been applied to the wound in the 
vain hope of retaining the ebbing spirit Underneath 
lie his huge jack-boots, at sight of which we think" 
his threat to send one of them to liis refractoi^ 
council, to compel their obcdienc$ to his obtiimi^s. 
The plain blue coat which* is of a e^raeneai ^ ^ 
texture fully bearing out the ahovc remarks, 
us exactly of the portraits of the Op 
hangs locked to the waU Is 

a Polish standard, which Was taken 
Altogether the sight of tliese ohjkts is Mt to be deeply 
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; does it sem to make ireaC to our 

history which, though modora and authenti- 
^ related, Yte might otherwise regard almost as a 

The rooms I occut)ied in the hotel being turned to- 
wards a narrow street, 1 bad before me the windows of 
other houses constantly open to voluntary or involun^ry 
observation at the distance of only a few yards. Without 
wishing to gain any knowledge of Swedish domestic 
lite by such means, I could not help each afternoon, a$ 
I sat at my own windows after dinner, seeing a little 
domestic scene in the opposite chamber. A pretty 
young wdmau, plainly and modestly dressed, sat sewing 
at one side of tile open window, while a handsome dark- 
complexioned young man, in an undress, sat on the 
other side, reading to her from a newspaper, and occa- 
sionally stopping to indulge in light chat. Other mcm- 
herii< of the family, old and young, were constantly 
going about I thei*efore concluded that the gentleman 
was an inmate of the house, but only the lover or 
of the lady. Their evident happiness in each 
other’s society unavoidably interested me, and I fell 
into many speculations regarding them, most of which 
ended in the style of a novel with a happy marriage. 
I was destined by and by, however, to learn something 
more of my opposite neighbours. 

One evening, having nothing particular to do, I- 
formed . a wish to see the arrangements of a Swedish 
theatre, and resolved to visit the one in the Diur^gard. 
The readiest way of reaching this spot is by one of the 
many ferry-boats conducted by the Dalecarlian women. 
One of these I found at the quay near the palace. I 
must here take time to mention that this is a kind of 
labour which can be practised only in summer, for 
during winter the ice serves as a communication. As 
soon as the hard season is at an end, hundreds of 
women leave their homes in the Highlands (the district 
of Halecarlia), and come down to Stockholm to make a 
little Tiioucy by acting as ferrywomcn during the 
summer. With their peculiar dress, coarse but pic- 
turesque, and their heavy shoes, with the heel under 
the hollow of the foot, they form a remarkable feature 
of the population seen on the streets. I had now an 
opportunity of observing tlieso simple children of the 
mountains more nearly. There were in the boat which 
I entered four stout, hardy, healthy - looking young 
creatures, of somewhat hard outline, hut ruddy, clean, 
and cheerful. Of late years, instead of rowing with 
oars, they have got paddles adapted to their boats, two 
persons working each paddle, through a contrivance 
which puts an additional arm upon the handle. The 
fare for about a quarter of an hour’s voyage was 
two skillings banco, or less than an English penny. 
Stepping to the theatre, I found it small and neatly 
arranged, with a company which, as far as 1 could 
judge, played their various parts very respectably. 
The chief female actor was at once pretty and clever, 
and she played Several very diverse parts. Near me, in 
l^e pit, sat a family group, which struck me, 1 cannot 
tfU noWi as likely to be interested as relatives of some 
# ;ihe performers. One of the set was a fine -looking 
woman, apparently a Jewess, a little past the bloom of 
Uf^ and undoubtedly a wife and the mother of some 
Of tke ydting people around her. J came home, and 
thought no more of what 1 had seen until next after- 
noon, when the young happy-looking couple presented 
themsiditet at their open casement, reading and chatting 
with ait theH' dsM 1 laow became aware that 

tlie lady was tlie clever prima-dohna of the Piur-gard 
l^atee, thougli I could not but wonder that I had not 
recognised her on the stage at the hetoihe of 
ment. By and by, it equally certe^^ the 

fhmily-group which 1 had seen in the pit was the faniily 
: o^U^ying the house of which casement formed a 
was a Uttie piece of rpmahee un«x* 
to. me - .i-. had been "four -days . 

^ It would be curious to follow it out to an 

have ' no: wish to- do ’ sa Better - that this 


vision of happy, and, I hope, pure love, should remain | 
with its unique impression on tlie mind, like the memory j 
of a Child which has been snatched in its young ,bcauty 
and innocence to Heaven, and which consequently re- 
mains a beautiful and Innocent child for ever. 

R. a I 

THE FUGITIVE NEGRO BLACKSMITH, ! 

We have had the satisfaction of forming the acquaint- 
ance of a veritable negro doctor of divinity — a man of 
I agreeable manners, and pastor of a congregation, yet a 
I perfect Ethiopian in colour. The history of this person 
I —the Rev. James W. C. Pennington— which lias been 
published in the form of a small volume, is so curious, 

! that we propose drawing attention to its contents. 

I>r Pennington was born a slave in the state of Mary- 
land, and for the first twenty-one years of his life he was 
brougiit up chiefly on the estate of his master, who also 
owned his mother and several brothers and sisters. While 
still young, he was taught the craft of a blacksmith, in 
which occupation he made himself so useful to his pro- 
prietor, that his value, when grown up, was at least a 
thousand dollars. Brought up in total ignorance of let- 
ters or of religion, and performing a dull round of me- 
chanical drudgeries, James was left entirely to the rude 
Xiromptings of nature. There was in him, nevertheJess, 
as in all God’s creatures, a spirit which revolted against 
coarse oppression, and made him sigh for liberty— the 
unchallenged possession of his own person. The spec- 
tacle of his father ‘ cow-hided ’ for no offence produced 
a commotion of feeling that almost induced him to fly ; 
and matters were brought to a crisis by a fresh insult. 

* I was one day,* says he, * shoeing a horse in the shop 
yard. I had been stooping for some time under the 
weight of the horse, which mois large, and was very tired ; 
meanwhile my master had taken his position on a little 
hill just in front of me, and stood leaning back on his 
cane, with his hat drawn over his eyes, I put down 
the horse’s foot, and straightened myself up to rest a 
moment, and, without knowing that he was there, my 
eye caught his. This threw him into a panic of rages ; 
he w'ould have it that I was watching him. “ Wliat are 
you rolling your white eyes at me for, you lazy ra:sc:il 
He came down upon me with his cane, and laid on over 
my shoulders, arms, and. legs, about a dozen severe 
blows, so that my limbs and flesh were sore for several 
weeks ; and then after several other offensive epithets, 
he left me. This affair my mother saw from her cottaf^, 
which was near : I being one of tlie oldest sons of my 
parents, our family was now mortified to the lowest de- 
gree. I had always aimed to be trustworthy ; and feel- 
ing a high degree of mechanical pride, I had aimed to 
do my w'ork with despatch and skill; my blacksmith’s 
pride and taste was one thing that had reconciled me so 
long to remain a slave. 1 sought to distinguish myself 
in the finer branches of the business by invention and 
finish ; I frequently tried my hand at making guns 
and pistols, putting blades in penknives, making fancy 
I hammers, hatchets, sword-canes, &c. Besides, I used to 
assist my father at night in making straw -hats and 
willow-baskets, by which means we supplied our family 
with little articles of food, clotliing, and luxury, which 
; slaves in the mildest form of the system never get from 
i the master; but after this, I found that my mechanic’s 
pleasure ami pride were gone. X thought of nothing 
I but the family disgrace under which we were smarting, 
and how to get out of it.’ 

Without counsel or assistance, James determined to 
abscond, and, if possible, to reach the free soil of l^emi- 
sylvania. One Bunday in November, when all was 
quiet, he stole away into the woods, but so ill provided 
iof flight, that his whole stock of provisions was a morsel 
of Inaian corn bread, about half a pound in weight. 
PurfCxing Ids way, darkness came on, and his only guido | 
was the north star, though when or where he should 

[ Strike Tcnnsylvania, or find a friend, he knew not. 
i Several days at least would require to he consumed on j 



the journey. At three oVlock in the morning tiie 
strength of the fugitive began to fail, and he felt the 
chilling effects of the dew. *At this moment gloom 
and melancholy again spread through my whole soul. 
The prospect of utter destitution which threatened me 
was more than 1 could bear, and my heart began to 
melt. What substance is there in a piece of dry Indian 
bread? what nourishment is there in it to warm the 
nerves of one already chilled to the heart ? M’^ill this 
afford a suffteient sustenance after the toil of the night ? 
But while these thoughts were agitating my mind the 
day dawned upon me, in the midst of an open extent 
of country, where the only shelter I could find, with- 
out risking travel by daylight, was a corn shock, but a 
few hundred yards from the road, and here I must pass 
my first day out. The day was an unhappy one ; my 
liidingplace was extremely precarious. I had to sit in 
a squatting position the whole day, without the least 
chance to rest. But besides this, my scanty pittance 
did not afford me that nourishment wliich my hard 
night’s travel needed. Night came again to my relief, 
and 1 sallied forth to pursue my journey. By this time 
not a crumb of rny crust remained, and I was hungry, 
and began to feel the desperation of distress. As 1 
travelled, I felt my strength failing, and my spirits 
wavered ; my mind was in a deep and melancholy 
dream. It was cloudy; I could not see my star, and 
had serious misgivings about my course. In this way 
the night passed away, and just at the dawn of day I 
found a few sour apples, and took ray shiilter under the 
arch of a small bridge that crossed the road. Here I 
I>asscfl tlie second day in ambush.’ ' 

Night again came on, and he once more proceeded on 
his wearisome journey. Frequently he was overcome 
with luniger and fatigue, and sat down and slept for a 
few minutes. At dawn of day he saw a toll-bar, and 
l)erc he ventured to ask the best way to Philadelphia. 
This information he received, and set off in the right 
direction. His taking the open road was fatal. Shortly 
he was observed by a man who was vigilant in detecting 
runaway negroes, and by him he was ordered to give an 
account of himself. After a littld parley, James took to 
his heels, but a hue-and-cry being raised, he was speedily 
captured. Led to a tavern as a prisoner, his fate ap- 
peared to he no longer doubtful. To all questionings 
James persisted in saying he w'as a freeman; but he 
could produce no papers, and his case was desperate. 
Hero takes idace what the narrator calls a moral di- 
lemma. In imminent risk of being sent back to slavery 
and punishment, was he justified in trying to escape by 
telling a falsfdiood ? AVe may hope that the recording 
angel will blot out the unfortunate negro’s offence against 
truth on this occasion. James’s fabricated story w'as 
ingenious. He had belonged to a slave-trader who had 
been taken ill and died of small-pox while on his way 
to Georgia with a lot of slaves. Several of the gang 
also died of tins infectious disease, and no one claiming, 
or wishing to have anything to do with the survivors* 
they all dispersed. On hearing this account, the as- 
sembled bystanders moved off to a respectful distance, 
and some voted for letting him go. Ho was, however, 
detained during the day, and received some food, which 
was the first meal he had eaten since Sunday. Towards 
night, being w-atehed only by a boy, lie contrived to 
slip away, and again was lost to pursuit among the 
woods. 

AVandering in darkness, the north star being shrouded 
with murky clouds, and stumbling through bushes and 
marshy grounds, the miserable fugitive was totally at a 
loss as to what course to pursue. * At a venture,’ says 
lie, * I struck northward in seatcih of the road. After 
several liours of zig-zag and laborious travel, dragging 
through briers, thorns, and runningvines, I emerged 
from the wood, and found myself wading, marshy ground 
and over ditches. I can form no correct idea of the 
distance 1 travelled, but I came to a road, X should 
think, about three o’clock in the morning. Jt so hap- 
pened that I came out near where there waa a fork in 


the road of three prongs. Now arose a serious query-^ 
which is the right prong for me? I was reminded by 
the circumstance of a superstitious proverb among the 
slaves, that “the left-hand turning was unlucky," but 
as I had never been in the habit of placing faith in this 
or any similar superstition, I am jiot aware that, it had 
thedleast weight upon my mind, as I had tlie Same 
culty with reference to the right-luind turning. After 
a few moments’ parley with myself, I took the central 
prong of the road, and pushed on with all my speed. It 
had not cleared off, but a fresh wind had sprung up; it 
was chilly and searching. This, with my wet doUiing, 
made me very uncomfortable ; my nerves began to 
quiver before the searching wind. The barkiug^ of , 
I mastiffs, the crowing of fowls, and the distant rattling 
[ of market-wagons, warned mo that the day was ap- 
' preaching.’ 

At this juncture he sees a farm establishment with a 
small, hovel-like barn, and into this lie gladly skulked, 
and buried himself among the straw. Ilere he lay the 
whole of Thursday, his only danger being^ the yeli>- 
ing of a small dog, which had noticed liis entranco 
into the barn. In the course of the aftenioon he heard 
with terror the noise of horsemen, who passed in search 
of him. They spoke a few words to the farmer, men- 
tioning that the runaw^ay nigger was a blacksmith, and 
that a reward of two liundred dollars was offered for his 
recovery. It was now too evident that the country was 
roused on the subject of his escape. Night came, and 
he was again on his route; but speed w^as out of the 
question. ‘ All I could do was to keep my legs in mo- 
tion, and this I continued to do witli the utmost diffi- 
culty. The latter part of the night I suffered extremely 
from cold. There came a heavy frost ; I expected at 
every moment to fall on the road and perish. I camo 
to a corn-field covered with heavy shocks of Indian 
corn that had been cut ; I went into this and got an 
car, and then crept into one of the shocks — ate as much 
of it as 1 could, and thought 1 would rest a little and 
start again ; but weary nature could not sustain the 
operation of grinding hard corn for its own nourish- 
ment, and I sunk to sleep. AVheii I awoke, the sun was 
shinibg around. I started with alarm, but it was too 
late to think of seeking any other shelter ; I therefore 
nestled myself down, and concealed myself as best I 
could from the light of day. After recovering a little 
from my fright, I commenced again eating my whole 
corn. Grain by grain 1 worked away at it : when my 
jaws grow tired, as they often did, I would rest, and 
"then begin afresh. Thus, although I began an early 
breakfast, I was nearly the whole of the forenoon before 
I had done. Nothing of importance occurred during 
the day, until about the middle of the afternoon, when 
I was thrown into a panic by the ap{>earanoe of a party 
of gunners, w’ho passed near me with their dogs. After 
shooting one or two birds, however, and passing within 
a few rods of ray frail covering, they went on, and left 
me once more in hope. Friday night came without any 
other incident worth naming. As I sallied out J felt 
evident benefit from the ear of corn 1 had nibbled away. 
M.y strength was considerably renewed : though I was 
far from being nourished, I felt that my life was at least 
safe from death by hunger. Thus encouraged, I set out 
with better speed than 1 had made since Sunday and 
^Monday night,’ 

He now believed himself to be near the boundary 
lino of Pennsylvania, and under ibis impression 8kip{$ed 
and sang for joy. The day dawned, and the fq^Uye 
continued his course on the public road* What.eni^}^ 
may be told in his own words : — ‘ A Ut^ after; the. 
rose, I came in sight of a tpU-gate. For a 
the events wbicli followed my passing a 
Wednesday morning came fresh to ; 
and produced some hesitation ; but at 4ll 
I, I will try again. On arriving at the 
it attended by an elderly 

learned was a widow, and ah^ ; e Cht^isti^U 

woman. I asked h« if X fePehiisyltjmia. Oh 


\ JOUnNAL. 

: being that 1 was, 1 asked her if siv9 knew 

Where I could get employment. She sfidd she did not, 

me to go to — r- W , a Quaker, who 

: lived about three miles from her, whom 1 would find 
'' to take an interest in me. She gave me directions 
which way to take. I thanked her, and bade her good- 
morning, and was vefy careful to follow her directions. 
In about half an hour 1 stood trembling at the door of 

W— W . After knocking, the door opened upon 

a comfortably-spread table, the sight of which seemed at 
once to increase my hunger sevenfold. Not daring to 
enter, 1 said I bad biWn sent to him in search of employ- 
meut. “ Well,” said he, “ come in and take thy break- 
fast* and get warm, and we will talk about it: thou 
must be cold without any coat.” Come in and take 
thy breakfast, and get warml” These words, spoken 
: by a stranger, but with such an air of simple sincerity 
and fatherly kindness, made an overwhelming impression 
upon my mind. They made me feel, spite of all my 
fear and timidity, that I had, in the providence of God, 
found a friend and a home. He at once gained my con- 
fidence, and I felt that 1 might confide to him a fact 
which I had as yet confided to no one- l^rom that day 
to this, whenever I discover tiie least disposition in my 
heart to disregard the wretched condition of any poor 
or distressed persons with whom I meet, 1 call to mind 
these ^ords — “ Come in and take thy breakfast; and 
get warm.” They invariably remind me of what I vras 
at that time. My condition ivas as wretched as that of 
any human being can possibly be, with the exception 
of the loss of health or reason. I had but four pieces 
of clothing about my person, having left all the rest in 
the hands of my captors. 1 was a starving fugitive, 
without lionle or friends*, a reward offered for my person 
in the public papers ; pursued- by cruel man-hunters, 
and no claim upon him to whose door I went. Had he' 
turned me away, I must have perished. Naj% he took 
me ID, and gave me of his food, and shared with me his 
own garments. Such treatment I had never before re- 
ceived at the hands of any white man.’ We have copied 
the whole of this passage. Its simple eloquence is the 
best tribute that can be paid to that spirit of benevo- 
lence w'hich so universally distinguishes the Soedety of 
Friends. 

By W* W (it might be imprudent to give 

the whole name of this excellent man) the wretched 
wanderer was, as he tells us, fed, clothed, and employed: 
not only so, but was instructed in reading, wTiting, and 
much useful knowledge. Here, for the first time also, 
did he learn one word of the truths of religion. * As 
my friend poured light into my mind, I saw the dark- 
ness: it amazed and grieved me beyond dcB(uription. 
Sometimes 1 sank down under the load, and became 
discouraged, and dared not hope tlint I could ever suc- 
, ceed in acquiring knowledge enough to make me happy, 

or useful to my fellow-beings. My dear friend, W 

W , however, had a happy tact to inspire n\e with 

confidence ; and he, perceiving my state of mind, exerted 
himself, not without success, to encourage me. He cited 
to me various instances of coloured persons, of whom 1 
had hot heard before, and who had distinguished them- 
selves for learning—such as Bannicker, Wheatley, and 
Fraheis Williams.’ 

^ab)6s resided with the benevolent Quaker for six 
months, when it became necessary to depart and pursue 
his fef tubes elsewhere. He found employment in Long^ 
Island. The subsequent career of the refugee Is not 
nmated in the work before us >, but we learn from 
himself that, by the kindness of Mends, be was edu- 
cated for the Oliristte ministry, for which his aptitude 
in learning and his tastet inclined hi In dtie time he 
became pastor of a colbtn^ eoagrejfation in New York, 

: in connection with the Presb^rian body. To this 
scene of usefulness he remidns attached, and is now On 
a visit, for a few months only, to Europe. At the late 

1 at Paris, it will herecollectcd that he 

appearance; so much so, that the 
Uui'^eity of Heidelberg, much to its honour, has con- 

■ ^ - — : 

ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity — the | 
diploma tbr v'hich distinction has been submitted to our 
inspection. It is, we believe, the first time that any 
such honour has been conferred on a member of the 
much-abused negro race, and will, it is to be hoped, 
carry its proper weight beyond the Atlantic. Dr Pen- 
nington returns to New York in May, and is meanwhile 
visiting various parts of Great Britain, where he meets 
with the attention due to his talents and acquirements, 
and the worthy direction whicli he has given them. 

THE WEST OF SCOTLAND FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

CONCLUDING AETICLK. 

Our voyage was an unusually long one, and most for- 
tunately so for me. Mrs Drax, the lady under whose 
protection I was placed, seeing how uncultivated and 
ignorant I was, recommended a course of reading which 
opened a new life to me ; and having herself lived much 
in the world, her conversation was in a different way 
equally interesting and improving to such a novice ns 
myself. These new studies prevented our time from 
passing tediously, and I was actually sorry when the 
voyage terminated. My parents received me kindly, 
but hardly with the warmth I had expected. My 
mother, still a pretty woman, was much taken up with 
dress and visiting ; and the high command riiy father 
held obliged them to be continually, as it were, in 
society. I received a fair share of attention ; and as 
they took it for granted that, sooner or later, 1 vntal 
make a good marriage, I was left pretty much my own 
mistress. Great w'as their surprise and anger at my 
calmly refusing General Sir Herbert Silchester, a fine- 
looking man with a fine fortune, and giving as a reason 
that I was attached to Frederick Howard, a lieutenant 
with little else than his prospects as an officer in the 
Company’s service. My mother first fainted, then 
scolded, then passed me without speaking : my father 
. neither stormed nor lectured, it is true, but quietly con- 
trived to have the 140th regiment ordered to a distant 
district, where a fever soon carried my lover off. I 
shall not dwell upon a grief I can scarcely bear to think 
of even at this day ; but it threw me back upon the 
past, and my thoughts turned sadly to the kind hearts 
at Glenbrechan, where I yearned to find myself once 
more. There seemed but one way — namely, to marry 
some one about to return home ; so, as soon us 1 could 
summon resolution, I accepted the proposals of Colonel 
Somerton, a man twenty-six years my senior, becaxise 1 
was assured he was to return to England in the follow- 
ing spring. Little did I then know this most excellent 
man, or 1 certainly should have hesitated before giving 
him a wife whose heart was in the grave of another. I 
did not deceive him, however, but told him my whole 
history; and as he still declared that he preferred me 
to others greatly my superiors in eveiy w ay, we were 
married. I had, however, been misinformed as to his 
intentions of returning liome. If he had ever enter- 
tained such an idea, he changed his plans, and I re- 
mained in India until his death, wliich took place nine- 
teen years afterwards. 1 had a son, whom 1 lost when 
an infant; and my daughters, sent to England, both 
died at school there of scarlet fever. My father had 
married a second time ; so, desolate and alone, 1 deter- 
mined to go home to Glenbrechan. 

There the usual changes had occurred. 1 knew the 
laird and leddy were both dead^ as were also one son 
and the two eldest daughters. Ninian, in order to pay 
off debts and encumbrances, had married for money. 
Three of the girls were wives and mothers, and Beatrice 
and Belle Uvea in a cottage in the iminediate neighbour- 
hood. BtUl, Glenbrechan itself stood where it did—I 
should know every tree, every stone, every hedge again 
-r^iftian and his two sisters at least wOre there ; and to 
G^lenbrechan I would go to spend Hie summer, for my 
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cousin had written kindly, and his wife politely, to press 
my visit. I was sick >vith impatience, which grew 
greater the nearer I approached my dear old home, and 
at last it became almost like insanity ; for although I 
knew everything that had taken place, I had a sort of 
fancy that 1 should find all as I had left it, and would 
myself become the same Eaiiny Heatherfield I once 
was. I could not picture to myself Glenbrechan other- 
wise than as 1 last saw it. How my heart beat as 
we passed the village of Drumbrechau ! A few mean 
houses were added, ^nd that was the only alteration 1 
observed ; but all the /aces were strange that stood star- 
ing at the carriage as it drove past, shading their eyes 
with their hands; the boys shouting, ‘ Wheep behind!* 
just as they used to do. From a rise in tlie ground we 
used to perceive the house, but now a thriving plantation 
hid it. I gazed — 1 trembled — I wept, and spoke aloud to 
myself—* The postilion is passing the gate surely — here 
it used to be — and nurse’s cottage!* But no gate or 
cottage M^as there. * I must have forgotten,* thought I, 
as a smart girl issued from a castellated lodge to open 
a high iron gate, ‘No: it is — it Glenbrechan ! there 
is the old walnutrtrce, there the lime-walk and beech- 
grove ! Oh what a pity to put a shrubbery close to the 
house, and a flower-garden full of green arbours ! The 
offices are gone, and a plantation in their place. It is 
very neat, and very dull, and very quiet ; and oh how 
unlike langsyne! No young men lounging about; no 
children running hither and thither; not a servant, 
nor a dog, nor a weed, nor a beggar to be seen! Oh 
how dreary and deatlilike!’ The carriage stopped, 
and fur a moment 1 seemed struck with blindness. A 
footman with a powdered head stood at the door: a 
pale, thin, grave*, gray man with Ninian’s features 
came out. It was Ninian himself, indeed ; and, visibly 
aiiected, wc embraced. 

He led me through the unchanged hall into the 
old drawing-room, which was as altered as himself. A 
rather prett}% rather affected, rather silly, but good- 
natured-looking woman came forward, and said civilly, 
‘I welcome with pleasure my husband’s sister;’ while 
he introduced her as ‘ my wife,* and two prim -looking 
girls as ‘ my daughters.' Charles and Johnnie w'ere 
sent for, who presented themselves with smooth hair, 
well- brushed jackets, and placid countenances. I was 
then shown to my room, my own old room, which 
contained the same furniture as of yore (except that 
the curtains were new), and looked out on the same 
view as formerly. The old trees, where our swing had 
hung, waved their branches in the summer wind us they 
used to do ; yet even in that view there was a deathlike 
calm which frightened me. I approached the old look- 
ing-glass, and looked at myself. How well did 1 remem- 
ber standing there some time after my journey to Lon- 
don was decided on, fastening blush-roses into my hair 
with some white heather; how glowing and plump were 
iny cheeks ; how merrily my young eyes glanced ; and 
liow white my teeth looked, while 1 jested about the 
wide mouth that allowed them to be seen ! Faded and 
yellow, withered and worn, I stood there gazing at my- 
self : no roses, no lilies, no bright eyes, were reflected by 
that glass now ! My hair was on the turn, and had the 
dim appearance that advancing age usually gives : but 
\vhat were tJiese changes to those in my heart— in iny 
mind ! All my life, from first going to Mrs Vane Trim- 
mer's, passed before me in one little moment ; and I 
sank down on the old cosy chair, and wept long, loud, 
and bitterly. Where were the Itind faces that then 
stood beside me? Where my hearty old uncle and his 
hospitable helpmate? Where my own innocent thoughts 
--my happy, trusting, confiding spirit ? Gone— gone I 
like niy husband, my children, my health, and my 
youth ! Gone, never to return t I dismissed my maid ; 
dreamed, read« little, washed my eye^L. and then was able 
to go down stairs. 1 looked, as I passedi into several 
well-remembered rooms, all now furuislied sumptuously, 
and differently distributed. The Stair had a hollow 
sound, as my solitary step stumbled from off tlie thick 


carpet on to the stone : there was a fearful echo about 
it which I never used to observe. 

Mrs Heatherfleld was elaborately dressed, and talked 
a great deal, as all vulgar people dp, about gentility; 
and asked a great many questions, as all silly people do, 
about nabobs and the native nobility. The dinner was 
well-cooked, but small ; the powdered footmen quiet ; 
theyoung people silent ; and I thought of the old feasts 
and loud laughter that used to fill that old room, and 
felt as if in a dream. 1 spoke little, ate less ; and as 
soon as I decently could, escaped from Mrs Heather- 
field, under a pretence of fatigue ; lay in bed all next 
day, under pretence of a headache (pretence, did I say, 
alas, it was too real!); and upon the following got up 
in some degree composed. 

Everything seemed almost as much altered in the 
country at large as in this particular family. The 
habits were English ; the cookery French : little wine 
was drank at diimer ; less afterwards. I thought at 
first almost with toleration of the wild customs in this 
respect of rny early time ; but on recalling at leisure the 
animalism I had witnessed, and the anecdotes of still 
lower animalism I had heard, 1 was compelled to admit 
that the change was not all fur the worse. Only tliink 
of the story (for it has often been told, and 1 know it 
to be true) of one of the company at a lairds* drinking 
club dying during the orgy, and the fact having been 
observed in silence by another because he thought it 
would be a pity to disturb the hilarity of the meeting! 

Mrs Heatherfleld w*as the daughter of an obscure 
person, who had somehow made an immense fortune. 
She was naturally weak, although her capacity was 
quick enough for common school learning ; and as she 
had all sorts of advantages given her, slie profited by 
them so far as to go through the various accomplish- 
ments of her day creditably ; but she was quite desti- 
tute of solid information ; her understanding had never 
been cultivated, and she was totally unfitted for the 
position she filled. In her confined circle, the two 
greatest people were a Lady Dumpkin and a Lady 
Dillyfiower, and she could not comprehend the con- 
tempt with which a Scotch lady, with no title, and' 
nothing very extraordinary as to fortune — a Mrs Car- 
roiidcll of Towerbrae — treated them. Mrs Carrondell 
was of a very ancient line herself, and Towerbrae had 
been in her husband’s family 769 years. She accord- 
ingly looked dow'n not only upon mercantile and monied 
peoxde, but on half the British nobility, whom she de- 
signated mere mushrooms, springing up under the rank 
profligacy of Charles II, She had no right feeling, no 
good-breeding : she cared for no one ; and would, as well 
as could, say anything to anybody. 

One evening, at a party where (yoloncl Heatherfleld 
also was present, Miss Simkin happened to be seated 
near two Scotch ladies, who were engaged in discussing 
Mrs Carrondell’s pretensions and inipertinences. ‘ Oli 
but she really and rightly is what she affects to be,* . 
answered Mrs Maclachit to Miss Macdragoii ; * but 
Colonel Heatherfleld is, as all Scotland knows, of as 
good, and a much more ancient family, even than the 
Towerbraes; and / happen to know for a fact, that liilias 
Hillrock would most willingly have been Mrs Heather- 
field of Glenbrechan if she could.* From that moment 
Miss Simkin abandoned the idea of captivating Lady 
Dumpkin’s son and heir, and resolved to direct the 
whole artillery of her charms against Ninian. The state, 
into which the poor old laird's hospitality and careless- 
ness combined had reduced his affairs, rendered money 
absolutely necessary ; and as Miss Simkin was good- 
humoured; rather pleasing-looking, and perfectly pro* 
perly brought up, he soon suffijred liimself to be ensnared;: 
She became—^is much, it must be confessecl, in order to ; 
make bead against . the dreaded : Mrs CnrrdndeU, as; for 
love of the handsome young soldier^Hrs T^ea;^erfieid 
of Glenbrechka ; and he, paying off old debts, set him- 
self seriously down as a comttry genUenusn, ' ^ up 

country sports to plant, drain,; and impromhislind, ahd 
managing all with the utihost itfudencf- and^^ 
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In all this he was well aided by his wife, ^ho did 
for him what ho never could have done for himself— 
namely, turned off all the hansfers-on, pensioned off the 
old servants, and sold half the cows, horses, ponies, 
plurs, and poultry. A lodge was built, and an iron gate 
put up, with strict orders to keep it locked, and admit 
no beggars. The hoiLse was furnished anew, the <garden 
newly laid out, a shrubbery planted for madamEs priVate 
and especial use in'clirty weather ; and gradually Glen- 1 
brechan became almost as much changed as its master. ; 

But why should I be cross with what is nothing more j 
than the usual progress of civilisation? There have been I 
Mrs Carrondells, Miss Simkinses, and Cousin Ninians 
in all ages, and there will be to the end of time. What 
annoys me, after all, is the mere change of costume. 
The coarseness of our manners— and worse than coarse- 
ness^is rubbed off; and if there is some coldness on 
the surface of the new refinement, it may well be en- 
dured w^hen we think of all it has superseded. But to 
me, and to such as I, the days of childhood come back 
like a recollected romance ; and we do not think that 
if thrown anew into its scenes in our mature life and 
changed habits, we should feel as awkwardly as if 
whirled suddenly from our snug sofa into the forest 
adventures of a damsel-errant of the middle ages. 

Still, some things are startling in this new and superfine 
world. ‘ The lodge-keeper, ma’am, has applied for your 
washing/ said my maid a few days after my arrival: 

* her prices are wliat is usual.’ Prices of washing at Glen- 
brechau I In former days all visitors were * washed for,’ 
and every one’s horses taken in ; but I bad ceased to won- 
der at anything. Ah, how well 1 remember the bookin’ 
washing in May, when all the bed and table-linen of 
the winter were washed at the Lintie’s Burn —a hun- 
dred pair of sheets at a timet What a heartsome 
week it ^-as I ’Ihe fire crackling for boiling some 
of the things ; the lasses, * wi’ their coats kilted far 
abunc the knee,’ trampling others in a tub ; the snow- 
white linen bleaching in the sun on the green grass 
and beech brushwood, smelling so fresh; and the 
songs, and laughs, and merry jokes of tlie maids and 
matrons that assisted, turning their hard work into 
pleasant play ! All is over now. One laundry -maid 
gets through the weekly linen easily ; and there is ‘ no 
fuss, or noise, or low hilarity,’ said Mrs Ileatherfield ; 

‘ all is managed in the London style, which of course 
must bo the beat.* 

The spinning-wheels (which every woman - servant 
formerly, after her house -work was over, sat down 
to round the hall-fire, making a cheerful hum) were 
cut Up for firewood, as were porridge-spurtles, cake- 
rollers, and meal - tubs ; the box-beds and check-cur- 
tains were given to the poor; and many curious old 
articles of furniture stowed away in one of the lofts, 
because the colonel would not have them parted with, 
and his wife would not have them used j but the old 
clock and the old bell were still in their accustomed 
places— and sadly to my ear did their old familiar 
voices sound. It was as if the dead spoke ; and when 1 
stood by the linn wliero we used to batlie, it seemed 
but days instead of years since I had stood there btdbre. 
The noise of its water was unchanged, and recognised 
like the voice of an old friend unaltered by years. I 
need not quote 'Wordsworth’s well-known lines — they 
Will suggest themselves to every heart, as they did to 
miner and my cheeks * were wet with childish tears’ 
indeb^ as they ro^ to memory. Beatrice and Belle had 
little pariepce foif thcir siSter-in-law— she termed their 
rusticity vulgarity ; and they, in their turn, and with 
better reason; thought her affected finery vulgarity. 
Bach said spiteful , things and to the other, and 1 had 
enough to do between them. I must confess that even 
/ started a little when We first mot ; for thOir strong 
northern accent, homely attire, healthy, weather-beaten 
skins, made coarse by mountain air and cold-batbiiig, 
wer0, Somewhat different ftom what my memory painted 

* wh^ dwiarwe lent enchantment to the view/ Th^y 
waca fuM of prejudice too; knew nothing whatever 


of the world ; little of books ; and, after a time, 1 was 
convinced that we had inoved in society too wide apart 
ever to be the companions to each other 1 once hoped 
we should prove. Still, old ties and affections arc 
stronger than anything else. When absent from them, 

I love them as dearly as ever, and always meet with 
true heartfelt pleasure those who can talk to me of 
Glenbrechan as it was forty years ago. 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

January U>50. 

Gold weather seems to be as fatal to fluency of rumours 
as of rivers : it ni|>s up news, and cheats talkers of their | 
topics. Such being the case, you must not bo unduly 
censorious at my being rather dull and prosy. Doubt- I 
less you can sympathise with a talker who has nothing | 
to talk about. 

Kather an awkward predicament ! Shull I tell you, 
by way of saying something, that the Bank of Engiatul 
no longer admits Christmas-boxes within its walls, ami 
that the Treasury has issued a notification that with 
1840 are to cease such gratuities to government officials. 
So wo may hope that ore long this reproach will be 
removed from the national character ; the fact that 
twenty thousand persons visited the British Museum 
on ‘boxing-day* is an encouraging proof that a good 
number can employ the holiday wisely. There is a 
snug little fact to bo communicated, which M-ill be 
anything but unacceptable to lovers of true poetry. 
Alfred Tenn/son is in London, and about to favour 
the world with a new edition of ‘The Princess/ with 
such amplifications as will rejoice the poet’s adinirers. 
It is no unimportant event in these utilitarian days to I 
have ever so small an addition made to the treasures 
* That on the stretched forefinger of all lime 
Sparkle for ever.* 

The author of ‘Festus/ too, promises yet somewhat; 
and the departed blacksmith poet, the Corn-law KhjnitT, 
is being perpetuated in a new edition. Then we liave an- 
other volume of ‘ Essays ’ from Emerson ; more tijougbts 
for thinkers; while novels arc supplied wdth unabated 
affluence. But from all one hears in divers (piartors 
concerning novels, this class of w'orks is not so succcstt- 
ful as formerly. Some say that readers are more fas- 
tidious than they used to be ; others, that authors are 
less careful, too much in a hurry. Writers might take 
a lesson from painters, who trace, and sketch, and erase, 
and touch and re-touch over and over again before their 
thought realises itself on the pictured canvas. 

I told you I should be prosy. This, you wdll say, 
has nothing to do with metropolitan gossip. True ; but 
it has something to do with filling a letter. But if prose 
may be taken to signify literature, it is at present a 
staple topic, and a few words thereupon will serve to put 
you in possession of sundry particulars of its taVdana. 
Among recent works is a small one by Dr Calvert Hol- 
land on ‘ The Use of the Hair in the Animal Economy,’ 
which, except among a few scientific readers, has at- 
tracted less attention than it deserves. It is an at- 
tempt to show that the hair has a function of a 
much higher order of utility than that usually assigned 
to it as a mere ornament, or covering, or defence 
against weather. If a covering only, why does it differ 
in the sexes, and why is it not equally distributed all 
over the body? Its development and decay, as the 
author shows, are in harmony with the progress of life 
and years. All healthy Organs, when under nervous 
ov^-excitement, * have a ready means of throwing off 
any Excess of the principle : the stomach, the liver, 
the intestines, and all mucous surfaces and glands, by 
increased secretion, and occasionally by the rejection of 
their contents. ... These organs, from the offices they 
exercise, have ample outlets for the often-occurring accu- 
mulation and disturbing influence of the vivifying fluid. 
The nervous organs themselves, whose energies are not 
wmsted'in ministering to tlie demands of organic life, or, 
in o&er words, in maintaining mere animal existence. 
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have equally urgent nccesaities for a correaponding material vreUbeing on the morality of a people/ The 
species of safety-valve, or such means as may enable unsuccessful aspirants have the opportunity of trjdng 
them to form extensive and vital relations mth the again. 

great principle pervading the universe. Thjp hair is In the section of * Morale/ a prize of 1500 francs is 
designed for one or both of these ends/ Bueh", in brief, oOered for the best essay, to be sent in by the 30th No- 
is an outline of the doctor’s theory; he supports it by vember 1851, on *The history of the different systems 
several facts- in human physiology. The palms of the of moral philosophy taught fronri* ancient times until 
hand and Angers are hairless, because the nervous energy the^stablishment of Christianity, and to show the iii- - 
expends itself in those parts by continual exercise ; while fluence of the social circumstances ianiidst which these 
in other nervous centres (the axilla, for example), hair is systems were formed, on their development, and that 
more or less developed, except on the spine, and by its which they in their turn exerted on the ancient world/ 
countless points maintains a compensating process, at- The inquiry is a promising one, the more so as it is to 
tracting or discharging according to the state of the body be treated in a moral, not a metaphysical point of view, 
and of the atmosphere. Men of intense vital energy, Another subject, on precisely similar terms to those above 
such as Mirabeau, have a profusion of hair, while the mentioned, is, * Ought encouragement to be given, either 
soft, the indolent; and phlegmatic^ are generally sleek in the way of premiums or any other special advantage, 
ami smooth. The theory is ingenious and interesting, to associations other than societies of mutual assistancje 
and will doubtless give rise to further researches in the which industry may form, whether among workmen, or 
sasne direction. As yet, most of the facts connected masters and workmen conjointly.’ Competitors are in- 
witli the phenomena of the hair are in favour of it. formed in a programme that they ‘ will have to examine 
Another physiological work deserving of notice is what are the results of associations of this nature al- 
‘ Anatomic Pathologique du Cholera Morbus,* by N. ready formed, either in manufacturing industry, or in 
Pirogotr, a Kussian surgeon. It is a large thin folit), that of public works, with the encouragement Or asslst- 
ctjntaining sixteen plates, with descriptive text. The ance of the state. They will be required to compare 
plates for the most part represent the gastni-iutestinal protected associations with those freely formed, and 
mucous membrane, and changes in .the substance of which exist independently bf all protection. Should the 
the stomacli in portions of the natural size, and in writers consider that these industrial creations have not 
accuracy, colouring, and execution, have rarely been obtained all the success anticipated for them, they will * 
excelie<l by medical drawings. Tiie author considers have to inquire whether tins result attaches to the 
tlic digestive tube to be the seat or focus of the disease, principle itself, to vices of organisation, or to circum- 
and bases liis observations on ‘cbnscientitAis researches’ stances/ This is one of the great questions of the day, 
made in all stages of the malady, on patients in the and we can only wish that a philosopher maybe found 
Caucasus, in Moscow', Dorpat, and dilTerent hospitals in some part of the world able to solve it. Social eco- 
iu St Petersburg. The work, indeed, is a highly valu- nomy may worthily occupy the attention of the Aca- 
ablc contribution to medical science, and does much demy as well as pliilology, jurisprudence, and ‘ the 
‘ lionour to the Imperial Medico-Chiriirgical Academy, spirit and consequences of the political economy of Col- 
Hi whose charge it has been published. bert/ for which they also offer prizes. 

lu Paris, M. Cousin, the w’dl- known professor of Before quitting this portion of my gossip, I may men- 
iiioral pliiiosophy, has just rendered a service to the tion that an instrument has been submitted to the 
cause of ancient learning by bringing out a complete scientific department of the Academy by an inventor, 
c<lition of the works of Abelard, comprising all the M. Breguet, who calls it ♦Automatic comptrolleur of 
renowned teacher’s philosophy and theology. Such a the different rates of speed and times of stoppage of a 
work is of course valuable only to the learned, but to raihvay train/ Station clerks, it seems, are not always 
them it will be of essential assistance in their studies of to bo depended on for exact reports, and this instrument 
' media’ val literature. Far difibrent is the book ‘De la is to record the information without their assistance. 
Douleiir,’ On Pain, just published by a M. Saint-Bonnet, It consists of wheelw'ork, regulated by clock machinery, 
in which tlie writer contends * that the thing (chose) with a helix, bearing a pencil, which traces a line on a 
the most useful, the most beautiful, the most desirable, movable slip of paper. The mo<le of action is thus 
and the most necessary, is pain’ — a doctrine which it explained The machine being placed either on a 
may mifely be averred will be met with opposition and tender or on a car, a line is passed from the pulley j 
disbelief by the multitude. Besides these, we have again round a second pulley fixed to the axis of one of the j 
an attempt to prove an ‘ uninterrupted filiation of art wheels, and when the train moves, the whole is put in j 
from the Greeks to our owm days,’ in M. Leon de motion, and the pencil, moving vertically, makes a mark 
J^aborde’s ‘Studies on Letters, Arts, and Industry on the paper, which moves liorizontally. The two 
during the Fifteenth Century,* relating' more espe- operations produce a sinuou.9 curve, the abscissa of 
daily to the marvellous development of Flemish art which represent the space travelled over, and the ordi- 
uiider the Dukes of Burgundy. Such works, it may nate the time/ You are perhaps aware that the pur- 
be said, are not of much practical benefit ; but it is pose which this instrument is designed to serve has 
curious and interesting to note them as manifestations been already attempted in this country by means of 
of human thought. At all events philosophers gossip electric apparatus, but with w'hat success is as yet un- 
about them. certain. Two or three other inventions are talked of. 

The French Academy have just given away their whicli may as well come in hero: they are American, 
literary prizes: a gold medal, worth 1200 francs, to One is for sawing double tiie quantity of oars hitherto 
Max Miiller, one of teii competitors for a treatise on obtained out of a plank ; another, by a citizen of Utica, 

‘ Comparative Philology of the Indo-European Lan- produces from cedar, or plane-tree; or any straight- 
guages in Itelatioii to the Primitive Civilisation of the gr<ained wood, ♦ a commodity to be ttsed as a substitute 
Jiuman Ilace/ The author brings great learning to for curled hair in stuffing cushions.^ One would think 
bear on this subject, and from study of tlje Vedas, de- that the cheapness of cocoa-nut fibre would have kept 
rives new conclusions concerning the degree of civiiisa- other preparations out of the market. Another Yankee 
tion to which the greayamily of peoples who spoke tlie has contrived a swivel for carriage-steps, by which they 
languages in question fiail attained prior to the as yet may be turned under the vehicle, and so kept away from 
unknown period when they broke up into distinct na- tlie dirt thrown up by the wheels. Another announced 
tions. Ethnologists will not be unwilling to hear of a night-lantern, with a reservoir of oil, intended to eh- 
trustworthy insight into the early hi8t'»ry of our species: trap ♦ moths and night-flying insecits/ And yet un- 
it is a subject to which more than one diligent worker other, with 'the universal instfhment*shiurpquer,’^^^b^ 
is devoting himself. On some questions no prizes were which report says that, * by a compact and ingenious 
obtained; one of these was to examine and specify arrangement of machinery, the foot of the operator 
♦ What influence is exerted by progress and the taste Ibr communicates at the same time, if required, a rotary 
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to ft yorticBl and to ft horixontol gritiding-stoa^ 
ifdio ft Tibrftiutfy DiOftion to ft hone Ibr finishing the 
Movable rests and beveUpiates are ftlso fitted^ 
feeders to supply oU or ivftter, and for the cleansing 
if the stoncs-^the ivholc occupying not more than a 
cubic foot of space. Tliese specimens of ingenuity may 
serve for a time for^nglish wits to sharpen thenisokas 
upon*, meanwhile, it is only fair to remind you or tlic 
maohino recently invented on our side of the water, 
which will fold ^ree thousand newspapers in an hour. 

BoOiftl reform, in some shape or otlier, is attempted 
and talked about overywhen* as well as in I^ndon. In 
Vienna a company has been formed to dimini«*h the 
enormous cost of funerals. In Berlin four l*eople*s 
Iiibraries,^ of iJbout five thousand volumes each, have 
b^n opened gratuitously. Some Dutch pliilnjjihropihtB 
have estahlishod a losn bank at ITa'irlem, to furnish 
advances to the industrious poor; no individual to re- 
ceive the benefits of the inetitntiun ys ho cannot read or 
write, or who may be a recipient of public charity. 
The loans not to exceed a hundred florins, which, after 
ton weeks, are to be repaid by weekly instalments ; and 
to be applied to the special object for which they ‘are 
borrowed. The benevolent promoters of llie S(*hemc do 
all the work of the institution gratis. Improved dwell- 
ings for artisans are being erected in Brussels and IVis; 
and on the line of railway from Albany to I^cw York, 
thirty minutes* ride from the latter city, a working- 
man's town is to be built ; rent to be a dollar a w'eck, 
with the option of purchasing by the payment of a fcmall 
additional sum. A public librar^^ too, has just been 
opened in one of the free parks of Manehcater. and there 
arc rumours of similar establishmenia and workmeirs 
halls for London. A new college for tiie ludeiK*iifient 
Dissenters is to bo built at 8t «lolin*s Wood . tt vidl not 
ho very far away from an educations! iiistilute of an- 
other sort— the Marylebone baths and wash-houses built 
in tlie New Itoad, with a( eomniodatiou for eighty-four 
women to wash clothes at the sanie time; and while 
the elements of idcanliness are reduced to practice in 
this establishment. Dr Guy is giving a course of eight 
lectures on pubhi* health at King’s (\fllegc. 

The programme of lectures ihsued by the Iloyal In- 
stitution, Albemarle Street, compriees subjects and 
names of the highest order— Faraday on elect neity of 
the air ; Murcliison on ttie distribution of gold-ore over 
the globe; the astronomer-royal ou the present state 
and prospects ot magnetism; besides several otliers 
which promise a scries of most acreptabh* Fridaj -even- 
ing r/tonm, to say nothing of the instruction and edi- 
fication. 

I have only just room lo say that a report has ar- 
rived of the discovery of a large fresh-water lake, three 
days* journey from the remotest South African mis- 
sionary station, by a son of Mr Mofiat and two hunters. 
Tins fact would afford matter for comment did space 
permit ; but it is time to close. 


OniOIM OF THE rA111N2.T. 

Few thiiig<< in our hi’itory'nrc more curious than the 
origin and growth ol power now posFCH»>od b.> the cabinet. 
Front an early period the KinuB of Kngland hinl been uh- 
slstod by a privy-council, (o which the law aHsigned many 
important Junctions ami duties. During several centuries 
tills body deliberated on the gravest and most delieato 
affaim ; hut by degrees its character ehauged. It became 
too Itlrg© for clospatoh and scciccy. The rnnk of privy- 
councillor was often bestowed »s au honorary distinotiou on 
persons to whom nothing was confided, and whoM^ opinion 
wa« never asked. TUo sovendgn, on tho most important 
ocenNions, resorted for adtice to a small knot of leading 
ininiatcTH. Tho advantages aftd disa^tvantagrs of this 
course were oArly pointod out by Bttuon with hia usual 
judgment and aagoeity ; but it was not tlU alter tho Kesto- 
J||lon that the Inferior couneU began to attract geneia! 
^TOlcc. Dm iug many years obbf.i«iliiuned politicians con- 
xmued to regard the cabinet as an imconHtituiional and 
hoard. N overthcless, it constantly became inojr** 
;^d important. It at length dr* w to iUclf tho cliiof 


ogCeutive power, and has now been regaidcd, duiitig several 

r iamtions, as on oa^ntiHl part of our polity. Y ct, strange 
say, it still continues to bo altogether unknown lo tho 
law. The names of tho noblemen and gentlemen Wno com- 
pose it are never ofilclally announced to the public; no 
record is kept of its meetings and Fosoluiions ; nor has its 
existence ever bet'n I'coogniscd by any act ol parliament. 
During somo years the word Cabal was i>oimhuly ustd as 
sytiony mous with cabinet. But it bapponefiby a w liimsical 
coincidence that, in 1071, tho eabinot consisted of fi\o i)er- 
sons, thn initial hitters of whofo names mado up tlio word 
Cabal-< Clifford, Arlington, Burkiugham, Ash]e>,an(1 Tiau 
derdalc. These mi iiistors w'eiethcreforeemiihatic ally calk'd 
tho Cabal ; and they soon mndo that appellation so iiifi- 
mous, that it has never, since their time, been used cxecpl 
as a term of rci>roach.— Miuaalap'i* History v/ Lnif(itn(K 


Tllli BUTTRHFl.V. 

T'^ this ilio aspoetn paint, of man's iininoi (.d iloom, 

VViun into lifoanil light lu spiingii victorious fiom the 
Alas, imor * a ilocCing hour is tlime, thy strugelis \ am. 

And sinking soon, the child of dust xofiirns to dust Again. 

Of liiiinan wcnlcncss inthcr Ihoti the t^pe dosf scc"i ((» nic, 

Ot tlioiights that fiom the giovollingeaith take wing and upu kU 
fkc, 

Hut, unsiistoined hy heavenly powei, j it hi tc the pe^Htng stomi. 
And fiom a wing'd and {,loi kui . thiiu; doscind a soidid wnini 

F.ithei * lo thw' for hi Ip 1 mil, to aid inst <‘t /licht— 

Invite me heaven woiil >13 thy love, sustain mo hj th\ ini lit 
Hut aim e the taiiit will still 11 main tint waits on 11 o'tal luitl'. 
Hasten, oh Loid, and hieak the cliam that hiuds iul tin t .11 < h ' 

1 i; 

HINT TO «irii.i>i.as. 

The lamentable conflagration of Iliulnnan Ilou^i, Iht 
Bplendid mansion of the Duke oi Montiosi, on l.mii 
Lomond, U naciihed, we observe, to the (iieuin.l nu i ot 
an oaken-window Imlel having been too nfui one <ji Die 
flues. Tho luunbcr ol bunnnesk oi ilvvdliug hoiisis iioiii 
< mscs of this Liiid is vciy lemaiKibU ; jaih.ipsit would 
not be going too fir to sa} Dud halt th<‘ nundxt of all 
the fires that take place are tiaeeable to the ||uo\iiiii(v 
ot beaius of w ond to lines. BchhUm Die Iiouris .utiudlv 
destroyed, many make wondeiful cKtapes; uuk'ed no one 
can say at any time thot his house is not in piouiiss ol 
ignition. Within the fabric of our walls fire 111, ly be w oil. 
iiig its way Bileutly and unobsem'd. L ili ly, in the eouiso 
of cerl am* repairs on (llcuoimistou House, IVoblcsshne, a 
beam ol tiinbei, charieO and half bmnl, was diseovned ni 
eonneetion with the kUchen eliiimioy; tliat it had not, 
when burning, set firo to tho whole edifice, is matter for 
extreme surprise. Wc buvt* also beaid tbit, in the ooiust 
of 8OUIC Isfc alteraiions at Core TIotiHe, lu l.auiukshiic, the 
fine modem uiaTision of Mr CrMistouii, beams of timlur 
wrcrc rt'movt'd in a ntiite half consumed by lire. Ti is 
really too bad th,it builders Hhoiikl exiui'-e so litDe care 
in umtteis ol sucli very serious coueeni. 
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THE BETTEIl DAYS. 

Thi* ri' is a current and familiar prophecy which pre- 
(licls the advent of a time when the conditions of 
hunmn life shall be immeasurably more equal and satis- 
factory than the generality of manlcind has hitherto 
experienced, and wlien, instead of the present almost 
universal dfscuiitcnt, there shall be universal and unin- 
tirmitting happiness. Iti all market-places, theatres, 
concert-rooms, and in not a few of the innumerable 
temples of St Gin, has been heard tiie Tspturous and 
ehc^ering er}', ‘Wait a little longer; there’s a good tune 
conmig.* A ideasant, most consolatory melody, striking 
in at intervals of weariness on tlie dull ear of pain, pri- 
lation, or iinxic'ty — who would not willingly believe it? 
All the w ear}’, all the restless, have taken up and pro- 
longed the btr.iin , nay, the general human heart, m 
its (loire to console itself under the pressure of languor 
or calamity with any figment of a hope which bears 
the {iiomibc of an improved and more congenial state of 
tilings, has eagerly accepted the glad announcement, 
and, in thrills of longing, re^iionded to it with all the 
ardour and the earnestness of fliith. 

'Jhe writer of this page would not willingly deprive 
any man, w oman, or child in the English dominions of 
any particle of pleasure or consolation which may ha^ c 
been derived, or is still derivable, from so pleasing an 
expectation ; nevertheless, be presumes to question the 

isdorn or propriety of believing in the likeliliood of its 
speedy or near fulfilment. Never yet, in the world’s his- 
tory, has society undergone any substantial reformation, 
otherwise tliari through leng and gradual stages of indi- 
vidual improvoiuent on the part of the people of whom 
it was (omposed. Every social development is as a 
tree planted in the soil of circumstance, which, ere it 
c.iti yield fruit or foliage, must lake strength into its 
stem, aud shoot out branches of enlargement in gradual 
perfection, according to the law and hmitations of its 
capacity for growth. No social bles8e<iness, no sub- 
stantial benefit of any kind, has ever yet been realised, 
or can be reasonably ei^pected, without an earnest and 
diligent preparation commensurate witli the greatness 
of the advantages desired. Noble and worthy institu- 
tions are invariably the result of an excellent mid per- 
fect culture, and of that only ; and ufiless men can be 
inspired with sublime and beautiful ideas and senti- 
ments, no sublime or beautiful aspect of life can be lea- 
hsed among them. 

Not the less, however, do we believe in the progres- 
sivenoss of man. The aspirations of the soul are in 
themselves the pledges of their* ultimate attainment. 
The deep longings, the profound aspirings of maa ; those 
< InipulsM of dseper mood 
That soma to gs hi sohtnds,* 

are undoubtedly suggestions of a diviner spirit, intima- 


tions of a voice within us, speaking solemnly from the 
depths of Original Jleing. Man is naturally progressive 
to the full extent of Ins cajiabilities, to the measurable 
but stupendous magnitude of the great idea which is 
latent in his soul, and out of which alt his personal and 
social mainfustations spring and expand. Whatsoever 
man is capable of becoming, that assuredly will ho, in 
the progress and Vevolutions of time, become. Nay, we 
dare afiirm, that not any day, not any hour, since the 
first morning broke out of the primeval darkness, aud 
suiTused the earth with light, has over passed, or shall 
hereafter pass, without leaving a blessing and a bounty in 
its course — without in some degree contributing, through 
the power of man’s thought and earnest action, to advance 
Ilia just enlightenment, and to raise his true humanity 
to loftier heights oi grandeur. Yet it were well to un- 
derstand that time itself can accomplish nothing. In 
strict truth, there is a fatal error at the bottom of our 
customary notions respecting the beneficent revolutions 
which it 18 expected to elfcet. Time is no active ngent^y, 

I that it should perform an} thing whatever for man’s in- 
struction or advancement; it is but the tlieatrc on whose 
solemn stage, amid whose shifting scenery, men seve- 
rally act out their various parts of wisdom or of folly. 
It is altogether a passive element in men’s affairs, (‘on- 
tributing iiotbing to the furtherance of their work— the 
huge common field or continent in which they have 
been appointed and ordained to labour, towards perfect- 
ing the mystery of their lives. * On this shoal and bank 
I of time,* under the splendours and terrors of eternity — 

I the illimitable unknown stretching everywhere beyond 
I us— we have to work righteoubly with steadfastness and 
I hope, and find therein our welfare. To sit dreamily 
looking into the distance, iuflulging in rapturous revo- 
nes of a glow’ing time when universal happiness shall 

* Lie like a shaft of light acioss the land , 

And bhe a lane ol beams athwart the sea. 

Through aU tho cliclo of some golden }Qar/ 
is literally to live on, 

- * As If the seedsman, rapt 

ITjion thn teeming harvest, should not dip 
ills hand into the bag/ 

Though this modem yearning after better days may 
be iivsomo sort justified by the over-operotive dootrino 
of man’s progression, we cannot avoid regarding tlm 
belief in its approximate realisation as altogether 
cifci], and In many respects calculated to deludti the 
popular mind. Men aro led by it to expect impfore- 
ments in their condition independently of ourn 
exertions, ahd even independently of any hnmap eaeri- 
tion whatsoever. As the wind bbweth where ill %teth, 
and you cannot tell whetloe or tlow it nometh, so the 
better time iS expeeted td befaft fiS Ipi a thing of acci- 
dent, as on tStteviy iporttaHeoas and ihrtuitous event, 
Likf Jonah’s gourd, it it to spring up without our 
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and become an arbour in a night, and bo a 

• btate^ shadour ovor our hoada^ to deliver ua from our 

The * iveight, the burthen, and the myatery of aU 
I %ia unintelligible vorld,* shall bo miiraeuiousty dissolved 
in p<ffpetiial and ^anioeodant gladuese^ and abroad 
over tlio universal earth there ahall be no longe% any 

* room fbr sense of wrong.' And all this, as is appa* 

rently supposed, is to be the gift of s6me benefloent and 
uQpreoedented chance^ some Beniesis of renovation, 
which shall merolfrilly violate the authentic offices of the 
l^atcs, and strew, as for a pastime, unlimited eatisfactions 
and dowers of supernal ornament about the paths and 
around the homes of men. This, or something like it, is 
the dream of the Better Pays — of that good and glorious 
time which is predicted to be coming, A dream most 
truly, and one which will never in tills world be realised. 
There ate no grounds in human nature, nor in the dis- 
coverable secrets of the universe, for believing in the 
possibility of any such fanciful millennium. A day may 
doubtless come when many of the unhandsome dispa- 
rities of life shall be abated ; when truth, genius, and 
intelligence, shall sway more efTectually than now the 
sentimeois and atTcctions of mankind; when the do 
minion of love shall supersede to some extent the reign 
of selfishness ; when society shall be penetrated by nobler 
principles, and organised mure largely upon tliu wide 
and everlasting interests of right anil beauty. All this 
may be cuncodod, inasmuch as it is nianifcHtly included 
in the idea of human progress and advancement. But 
how, and under what Cimditions, shall it l>e brought to 
pass ? INot otherwise, assuiedly, than througti the valiant 
and charitable endeavourings of brave mew ; by the acts 
and repeated strivings of that irrepressible poaer which 
is the gift and accomplishment of noble sjurits ; by that 
divine and inextinguishable light wlucli is lodged in 
earnest souls for the illumination and cuuifort ol the 
world; by that consuming tire of manly purpose which 
shall destroy tlic corruptions of man’s belfishness, and 
shed a generous warmth of pure intents and disiiositions 
within the coniiiion and daily households of mankind. 
As men become wiser and better through a more per- 
fect (cultivation, the evils and miseries of their social 
existence shall be proportionahly diimnished, and not 
otherwise while the world stands. Tlierc is, m at act 
roaliiy, no other way or moans of diminishing them; no 
short-cut or patent exp(‘dient for zapid transit through 
the ('entre of impusbibiUtics ; now, as ever, the only ! 
road to human welfare is by the old steadfast highway 
of welldoing, along which all must travel earnestly, 
adjusting themselves to whatsoever weather may from 
day to day befall. j 

No good time over came by accident. Wliercsoc vtr j 
the life or state of man has been prosperous and beau- | 
tiful, there man had pzeviously wrought and struggled, 
consciously or uUcousi'iously, towards the consumma- 
tion realised. All history, all human experience, attests 
that fact. It is the very law of man’s present, as oi hii 
ultimate salvation, that he shall work it out with a 
sacred *fear and trembling '-**with xoalous, undaunted 
etrort— with daring and exalted enterprise. TJiat table 
of llze twelve stupendous labours of the giant Hercules 
'is the type of aU human doing and success. Before 
thou caust attain to the immunities of the godlike, thou 
must oxhibit tropliies and credentials of godlike and 
grand performances. Any good time that is likely to 
be vouchsafed to us will be the result and visible com- 
pendium of whatsoever worth, helt>fulnecs, and manly 
aspiration there is found among us« The only good 
time we are justified in hoping fur, is that which 
we are capable of making for ourselves, H is be- 
yond tliG power of any legislation, beyoiid the com- 
pass of the most admirable philanthropy, to raise or 
rcj^enerate society without the requisite materials ; 
Mthout honesty, energy, and intelligence; without 
'SOnfethuig of all that is comprohi tided in the name of 
vftftue-*‘the germ and vitsl potency of manliness and 
lUMkhpod in the nation. As far as this exists actively 
iU jjndivlduals, and disxilays itself in jiotsonal deeds of 


goodness, in fair and uncompromising justice, in feats 
of worthiness and magnanimity, so far shall th<f rela- 
tions of men become more perfected and beautiful, more 
in harmony with the tendencies of the universal frame 
of things; and thus, and thus only, shall their condition 
be ameliorated, and that glorious time whereof we dream 
begin in some sort to dawn upon the world. 

As all generals are aggregations of xiorticulars, and 
every social economy is but the outcome of the umlti- 
form tempers and characteristics of which society is 
comprised, so, doubtless, in the working of every rmor- 
matlon each person may contribute, and indeed is mo- 
rally commanded to contribute, something towards the 
improvement of his times. And this ho will do best 
and mainly by an upright performance of his own du- 
tiQ% Let him not go gadding about to reform the nation, 
to reform this or the other institution, till he*has set his 
own house in order, and cannot in his inner conscience 
feel reproached by any neglect of his personal responsi- 
bilities. The duties of faUier, husband, son, of trades- 
man, farmer, landlord, teacher, servant, of whatscu^vir 
phme or position one may fill In the coimimuily — the 
duiies most cs{>ecinl]y which are incumbi>nt on us ns 
individual morm beings— are of prior obligation to any 
that are of public or exterior concern. Tulilic dutic 'i, 
whenever they are clear and intelligible to the undci- 
standing or the moral sense, are doubtless as imperative 
ill their demands on us as private oncK ; but in e\ t ry 
case a man Jias duties more exclusively his oviu. .md 
which, if ho cannot first fulfil, he will be in no condilioji 
to render popular of patriotic servicTs. By perfornuiig 
your own duties, you will do something to create al lei&t 
a conipaiativcly good time within the range ol }oue 
own activity. Nay, if all men knew their duties, and 
would faitlifiilly and honourably fulfil them, ne shouitl 
never have :iii> Itad times ; these latter being in reality 
the consequence of long neglect and ilisrcg.ird ol duty. 
Homebody must have been remiss —many persons must 
have lM‘en so- -belore the disorders of the times could be- 
come so great as to produce any gtmer'd mcoin cnuiico 
or distre ss : for, as was long ago declared, it is a IiUthI 
fact Uiat public calamity is the aftergrowtii oi public 
I irumorality. The country tliat finds itself pcrpltvcd, 

; may very bafely be coubidcrcd as having bi'cn botiichow 
untrue to the eternal laws whereon its welfare was coii- 
sUtutionally dependent. Lvery kind of conduct which 
is not in conformity with the princiidos divnu ly ami 
providentially established for man's guidance, will ulii- 
inately result in perplexities and disaster, howsoever 
prosjicrous and tnunipliant it may appear for a scubon 
to the perverted perceptions of unpriiiCipltd and unen- 
lightened men. Long ages of oppression and niuirule, 
of mere plausible expediencies and imbecility, terminate 
at length in destructivo revolutions; in tiie overturn 
and demolition of the unrighteous power w Inch souglit 
to sustain its aggrandisement by any violcnct^ or unjust 
jiretcnsion, Bublicly and privately, vice is always its 
own inevitable tormentor. Sooner or later justu'c will 
be done. It may, indeed, lie frcixuently delayed ; yet all 
I falsehood and uniaithfulncsa to the rules of upright living 
! do, by natural sequence and necessit}', induce and juo- 
cipitate correspondent miseries. It is in this way that 
the sins of the, fathers are visited upon the chiMreii 
after many generations. The laws of things proceed in 
their apx>ouited courses notwithstanding men’s igno- 
raiico or neglect of them ; and after long and continuous 
disregard, all outraged principles come homo to us, like 
curses, for their revenge. 

What, then, is it wliich we in this age, here in this 
England, mo»t especially need to render our general 
existence more tolerable and harmonious? We rcixuirc, 
Jint^ a greater spiritual and mental light ; a wider uml 
more perfect knowledge ; a stronger and more enlarged 
capacity foi discerning the rigid, the true, the beautiAil. 
As the royal Hebrew philosopher set forth— * When 
thou siialt iiPiUTstand righteousness, and iudgment, and 
equity; when w'isdom ciitereth into tluno heart, and 
knowledge is pleasant to thy 0 oul ; tlufii discretion ahadl 
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' pmerro theo, gnd miderstAndiner sliull keep theet to 
(U‘llve^ thee &oxii the way of evil/ We require such oil 
eduoatiou of the intellect atid seatimenta aa ahaU qoeliiy 
us to 800 and apprehend tho laws of life, and to fed tlie 
infiiiito and immutable significance attached to their 
fulfilment. And hmndly, we need a more willing and 
ready disposition to do the thing which we perceive and 
know to be just, reasonable* or becoming; a manful 
determination to stand by principle and cunriction* and 
to suppress the clamourings of our temporary interests, 
whensoever they are opposed to any intelligible com- 
mand of conscience* A life of practical truthfulness is 
the sole remedy for moral and social evils. When wo 
li ive banished firom us all crooked policies, unjust ex- 
act unkind dissensions, bigotry, intolerance, foolish 
conventionalities, cant, selfishness, and folly, and live 
the healthy, honest, upright life of nature, we shall find 
that our tunes will bo as good as any tunes that have 
( vi‘r been, or are ever likely to be, wit nessed in the world. 
We depend too much in this age on the power of assso- 
(dation, on combined and incongruous agitations and 
ailianres, for tlie purpose of effecting mere mechanical 
changes and arrangements ; and not sufficiently on the 
increase and extension of moral ^orth, on the power of 
( nlighteumout and progressive purity in the people. 
SocMCty will never in this vray be regenerated: it can- 
not be remodelled from mthouty but must earnestly begin 
to reform itself from the inmost life and 

>oul of thought and feeling ; and then it will out- 
wardly into manifold and beneficent sliapcs of order, 
\*liieli the universal sense of men will rccogniso as true, 
noble, and enduring, J. L. 


THK mCK AND TIIK JiATS, THE WEASELS 
AND THE STOATS, 
nv nusTicus. 

So»ii: years ago I sent a few notes to ‘Loudon’s Ma- 
gartno* about the weasel, and since then I have pon- 
dired a good deal on the subject, and have found it grow 
under my hands until all manner of mice and rats be- 
(*uiie nn\e(J up with the hi dory of weasels and stoats, 
and gave me another chapter for my labour of love m 
beluiU of the brute creation , wdiicli labour of love is to 
cvhihit nature in a truthful light; to show her own 
colours ; to prove tliat the balance of j>ower among her 
tubes IS gt'nerally rightly adjusted, unless man pre- 
sumes to put hi8 ponderous foot in one of tho scales, 
and then ‘ all gangs a-gley and the foolish fellow often 
buffers for btupid adhercnco to the untenable notions of 
his forefathers. I^*t us see how this acts with the 
iiij<*e and the rats, tlio weasels and the stoats. 

We have at least four kinds of mice here besides tho 
^h^cwb. i’/M^ there is the house-mouse, a friendly, 
hodablc, timorous, miseliievous, entortainiiig| greedy 
little cliap, with a sober gray-brown coat and a naked 
hul. lie quarters himself on us in the same way mi the 
sparrows: he eats our meat, drinks our dunk, and 
dwells in our dwellings . he is clean in person, but dirty 
m bis Inbits, eating all he eaq, and defiling what ho 
leaves. Sonietiriies lie is found in the fields, often in 
ricks, always in barns. The second is the long- tailed 
field-moube. Ho is a very pretty fellow, with a reddisji- 
gray back, a wliite belly, a long fail, and such large and 
bright black eyes as are to be seen in no othet head of 
all the family of mice: he lives mostly in the fields, 
burrowing in the ground, feeding on corn, peas, beans, 
aooriis, hips, und haws, and hoarding up vast stores for 
the winter ; he rarely comes into houses ; and yet when 
he does, he settles himself down as comfortably as the 
liouse-mouse, bringing up his numerous fiurnily under 
tho very noso of his unwitting guardian, I recollect, 
w'heii at school, a colony of ficld-nCf e had estabhsheii 
themselves in-doori, and their depredations on tlie but- 
tery were laid to tho acoount of the house-mfoe, until a 
fine patriarch of his tribe was persouded to await a 
natural-history scrutiny by moans of a wire ring pre- 


pared by one of the boys. After this event we recoivod 
head<imoney for tlie slain, which, 1 think, amounted to 
more than two hundred in a very few weeks ; however, 

I they continued taking tho usual bait of toasted eheeso 
until t)io whole colony was destrqyed. And here the 
lovu^of truth compels me to report a fact which t would 
gladly not have discovered ; and tha4 is, that these mice 
have a horrid and oannibalish taste for tlie fiesU of their 
fbUow-oreatureB ; many of UieoaptiVes m question being 
nibbled, and sometimes partly devoured, by their sur- 
viving relatives, who also, as residuary legatees to their 
departed friends, possessed themselves of tho toasted 
choose, the first nibble at which had proved so fatal. 
These propensities arc unbecoming in an animal of such 
attractive appearance, and one which shows in captivity 
much gentleness and sociability. The thml is tlie har- 
vest-mouse, the pet and darling of tho mouse kind, the 
prettiest aud the least of all, with a reddish bai'k and a 
white belly, and a hairier tail, which he tumA round 
the stalk ol tho wheat, to steady his descent fi-om the 
round, cozy, cricket-ball of a nest Uiat be builds up a- 
top close by the npc ears of corn. The /oyrth (1h(» 
short -tailed flidd- mouse) is altogether of a difibrent 
build from the other three-- biggiir, rougher, uglier, with 
short cars scarcely projecting beyond the fur, and a 
short hairy tail. Now three of these mice— the house- 
mouse, the long-tailed field-mouse, and the harvest- 
mouse— often winter in wheat-ricks, mining through 
them m all directions, and, assisted by the rats, ofteii^ 
making theniaioniplete honeycomb with Itheir galleries^ 
which extend from the fagots on thC ground to the 
very crown at the surntnit. I have, however, observed 
tliat rats and mice don’t fraterrnso amicably in the same 
rick: where there arc many mice there are lew rats, 
and where there are many rats there are few mice. I 
suppose the rats, being the strongest, insist on their pre- 
rogativts and expel tho weaker. The long and bhort- 
taiicd fiidd-micc devour peas aud k^aiis as soon as sown 
in the fields or gardens, staying underground by da 3 % 
but coming abroad to o^n now mines by night. Both 
of these make great subterranean hoards of provision 
for the winter. The harvest-inou'sc chmbs the stems of 
wheat, picking out the grains, and taking them in its 
fore- paws to eat at leisure, supports itself by its hind- 
legs and preheiiKile tail. The short-tailed field-mouje 
cuts ofi the wheat-stalks close to the ground, and taking 
the end in its mouth, pulls away until it has brought the 
car to the ground, that it may consume it at leisure. 

It must be evident to every one gifted witli a modi- 
cum of common sense, that, the vast supplies of grain 
and pulse which man’s labour produces being so iutos- 
sibic in all stages to all kinds of niico whqn first coni- 
I nutlcd to the earth, when ripening at harvest-time, 

I when stacked in neks or housed in barns— it must, 1 
I say, be obvious that such abundant supplies of favourite 
I and wholesome food offi rs the greatest induc'ement to 
mousekind to associate thenibolves with mankind, to 
I attend on their footsteps, aud to increase and multiply 
under their provident but unintentional care. Man’s 
provision is more bountiful tliau nature's provision : he 
plants corn where nature planted the scutch and the 
Si^dge ; and whatever he commits to the earth, lK*eonir8 
a supply to mice as well as men. The countless in- 
crease of such prolific bcasties as mice is a nei'essary con- 
sequence of the abundance of food tiius artificially pro- 
vided. How are we to remedy this ? Are wo to provide 
for mice as %vell as men ? Not so: nature rules it other- 
wise. ‘The natural enemies of mice arq the owls and 
the weasels ; and nature ordains that these sh«dl increase 
in a ratio proportioned to tbeir prey. The batn-c^l 
homes in our homesteads, as though seeking ptotedlpn 
from the man whom he so assiduonsljf serves* Just at 
tlie twilight hour, when the mioe «|<e on the move, he 
sallies forth and beats the fields on silent vrlng, sailing 
along the fiirrows as long as a ray of light remains, and 
when tho moon is up, pi^onging his ussdkfi labour even 
to tile morning. The number of mica thus destroyed , 
is almost beyond boHef: they atu Infited whole— six, 
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ten» of a night During sunlight the owls lit 
lUiytiog away in .a hollow tree, or on the rafters of an 
outhouse or barn, digesting their murine prey» and ffom 
time to lime casting up in pellets tiie fhr and bones. 

But the mice havo a far subtler enemy in the weasel 
than the ow|, because he can pursue them under groiHid : 
he can insinuate hi.nself into all their holes, wind his 
slender body through Jdl their gaUerica While the owl 
pursues the mice above ground, the weasel pursues them 
below. His usugl habitation is the gallery Of a field* 
mouse, on whom be has servda a writ of ejectment j and 
he generally selects one in a batik in which the roots of 
bushes are tolerably plentifm and strong, as he well 
knows that these wifi eirectually prevent his being dug 
out by evU-disposedi persons ; he also invariably takes 
the precaution to select a burrow witli two openings, so 
that if one is besieged, he makes his evit by the other. 
I very well recollect seeing a weasel go into a little 
round hole in a bank scansely bigger than the hole of a 
wasp's nest. I immediately set my foot on the hole, and 
• despatched a lad who was with mo for a spado, deter* 
mined to take the weasel alive. In due time the spade 
came; we dag away— rcut through roots pulled down 
the bank, and did no end of mischief, and after tao 
hours' labour, found that the hole went riglit through 
the bank, and came out at the other side. 

Running on the level ground, the weasel it a very awk* 
warddooking nnimal; tlio length and slenderness of his 
pody and the shortness of his legs are very much against 
speed ; but in climbing up trees, or in threading the gal- 
leries of mice, tills disproportion is of the greatest use to 
him. 1 iiavc watched hinv coursing along the boughs of 
a tree with the security of a squirrel. lU w^hent*ricks 
he is perfectly at home. 1 have seen him enter a ru^k 
At the bottom, and in less than a minute peep out from 
under the thatch, following of oonrse the vim already 
excavated by the mice. Gifted with strength, activity, 
and courage^ the defenceless mice fall an easy prey to 
him; and as he eats only (he brain-^re veiling like Apt- 
cius on that delicate morsel— the number destroyed 
would be immense but that man comes to their aid, and 
turns his attention to oompassing tho destruction of 
their foe : he wages war with the weasel and also with 
tli(» onK 

But w eawls have courage to attack, and strength to 
master, a much larger animal than a mouse. While 
seatCMi with a friend on a stile at Northbrook, a large 
rat came bustling down the hedge before u», bringing 
with him a lot of loose earth ; my fefend was just on the 
point of jumping down for a stone to whirl at him, 
when a little weasel followed the rat down the bank, 
holding his head well up, like a fox-iiound running 
breast high. The rat had crossed the path, and got into 
a little low bank on the other side, over whieli lie 
scrambled, and came out among some Swede turnips in 
the adjoining field, at the very moment the weasel went 
into the low bank hunting for him. The turnips were so 
small, and so far apart, that we did i^ot once lose sight 
of the rat. He ran in qnd out among them, continually 
crossing his own trs^k; and then making a little circlp, 
he came to the bank, a good way feom where we sat, 
and climbing over it, got into the footpath about a hud* 
dr«d yards from ui; he then ran towards us with all his 
might, straight along the middle of the path, and under 
the stile on wbfeh wc sat motionless and smiling, like 
the statues of Tam O'l^hanter and Souter Johnny, and 
about ten yards behind us ho went into the tiiick bank, 
and was lost to view, The if easel hunted wall in the 
UUlc low bank, and seeifesd a good deal puaxled^ staying 
ttiere much longer than At hwt he seemed to 

find out tliat the game had taken to the iumiiKi; here 
he hunted with great esgemoio, and finding the trick 
that had been pUy(>d, he mSde a cast like a weH4raiiied 
foxhound, going completely ouUide all the trail? by 
this doj^Jhe lat^ the soent In a few moments lie 

w bead up, his tail in a straight lino 

iie passed under us, and in his eagerness I 



overshot the spot whore tho rat went into the bank : it 
was but for a moment He cafee back, quarteii^d the 
ground, found the trail, and was up tho bank in no time. 
A black thorn overhung the path s something moved in 
it; the rat dropped— the weasel dropped too; we heard 
a long squeal*— then a shorter squeal— then all was still. 
We went to the spot ; the weasel left his prey spitting 
like a cat: tlie rat’s braiu was laid bare, bnt his heart 
beat for nearly a minute as 1 held him in my hand. 

Now let us turn to a stronger enemy of the rat, for 
the slaughter of a rat by a weasel is not an everyday 
affeir. First, however, a word as to the rats themselves. 
Everybody knows, or ought to know, that we have three 
kinds of rat in this country— tho black rat, tho brown 
rat, and the water-rat The black and brown rats are 
near akin ; indeed we have often found black and brown 
in the same Utter, and t once took the pains to bring up 
one of these mixed litters, and had got tliem to a good 
size, when tlic brown killed the black, and ate them all 
but the skin and a few bonea How these mixed litters 
originate, or whether there is any difference oxeypt in 
colour and size, I cannot say, I only know they arc of 
common occurrence. The water-rat is altogether dilfc- 
rent— short enrs, short hairy tall, and close fur. Ail 
rats take the water with perfect ease and fearlessness. 

It is said that civilisation and the honey-bee are con- 
stautly moving westward : this seems to hold good m itU 
the brown rat. He waa known in the East long before he 
visited the We. t. Wc track him through Chinn, Thibet, 
India, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Hiyigary, (lerninu}, 
France, England, and in English bottoms to AinerKM *, 
but we have no proof what was ins nathe counti). 
Now he hoqios everywhere : he destroys everything ; 
but especially tho produce of the farm. Ho is the 
filthiest glutton that ever quartered himself in our 
abodes: nothing that can be gnawed comes amiss to 
him, animal oi vegetable, fresh or putrid, living or dead. 
He is tlie enemy of man ; in some instances the very 
curse of his homcsteiids. Few people arc unacquainted 
with tlte devastating power bf the rat ; none try to liide 
or extenuate his failings He is no favourite ; he has no 
friends ; . he is not game. The hare and pheasant have 
titled and landc^i abettors and advocates in abundanc'c. 
Great is the havoc they maki', manifold the crimes, 
untold the misery to which their preservation h ads ; 
but they an? game— that agreeable mcensc offered by 
the needy cultivator at the shrine of the wealthy owner: 
the beneli and the bar are alike eloquent in their beliiilf. 
Not so the rat : he is beset with enemies ; lie is pursnt d 
by rich and poor. No clerical justice, no barrister be- 
wigged, pleads his cause : the mechanic may shoot Inm, 
and not bo shot in return— may snare him without being 
immured in a dungeon. Notwithstanding all this, his 
progeny increase and multiply— hardy, omnivorous, pro- 
lific i end, above all, concealed in labyrinthian galleries 
he has excavated in the ground, ho sets man nt defiaiu'o, 
evades his engines and his scliemes, and dally and hourly 
becomes more fearful in his numbers, and in his power 
to do us ill. 

Man is unoble to compass the dostnictiou of such a 
depredator. Nature, or rather Proviilcnoe, has an tfil- 
oient remeiiy, and without any as'iistance of ours, can 
arrest his progress, diminish his numbers, and hold liim 
at h^y. The slim and elegant stoat is the instrument 
Emvidence employs to onoompass the destruction of the 
rat A size bigger than the weasel, he has the same 
make and proportions ; and as tho weasel is bmlt on Uio 
best possible plan for pursuing the mice through their 
narrow passages in banks or iu ricks* so is -the stronger 
•tpat exactly adapted to track the grosser and gFcedicr 
iNlt through the infinite windings of those galleries 
Which nature has led him to construct as means of 
escape frqm his foes, and to which ho trusts himself as 
oUadels of safety,^ So well is the rat aware of the 


« (rUfeinifnc, whoss ifiotM emt Is the hlgbly-prlMd covvrSrtg 
(V kiUffH, h but tbo stoat in tt« winter SriMa Ja tins eoiintry we 
larrty t«e hJin in this nMtoMese garb; with Os he is wmaliy of a 
sober brown, in severs winters beoDnUnx a little piebald. 
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|K)wer of the ptoat, 60 instinctively does; hO; 
coining to close quarters vrith him, that he evaUtfi^ 
his citadel, retreats from his labyrinth of 
and ventures abroad in open day, rather. 
fierce and active a foe, too happy if a neighboiirinff 
ditch or stream pfiTer a temporary shelter. But the size, 
scent, skiUi and couTago of the stoat are generally too 
much for the rat. In vain his plunges into^^ stream ; 
the stoat pursues, and liolding W and neck out of 
the water, watches for his pffiy^ to come, 'breathless and 
terrified, to the surface/ Rw now aw to fascina- 
tion, and the death- etrug^le is at hand. It is very 
strange tliat this struggle should be so short ; the rat 
is the heavier and more powerful of the two, and his 
teeth are not merely strong, but are often used with 
good cfiect wbOU: he is the aggressor^ and some more 
timid beast is the prey ; but once grappled with the 
stoat, all power of resistance seems to have failed, and 
a bite, quick as lightning, penetrates his brain, and ■ 
renders him an unresisting prey. The stoat, like the 
weasel, eats nothing but the brain. Whether the rat be 
killed in his hole, in the water, or on land, by either 
I stoat or weasel, ! have carefully examined a great many, 

I and have always found the brain completely cleared, 
and the rest of the body untouched. Even in , this I 
I fancy that I perceivis an obvious design : this taste for 
I a part so essentially vital must of course lead to the 
destruction of multitudes of rats ; the great heavy body 
of a rat would serve for a fortnight's food, but the .brain 
hardly a meal, and it is scarcely consumed when a fresh 
rat is started, and a fresh pursuit begun, the lifeless 
body often falling a prey to the aurviving members of 
its own fraternity. Thus there is more than a simple 
preying of beast upon beast for the purpose of satisfying 
a craving hunger: there is instinctive taste for that 
Rintill portion of the body in which life r^sideB-*~a taste 
that causes the violent termination of the greatest pos- 
sible number of lives. It is as though a check on the 
increase of the fats was purposely provided in the stoat. 

. ^lan, with all his boasted powers, has invented nothing 
to be compared to it in efficiency. 

How do we repay the stoat for these services ? Why, 
as in all other instances, we persecute the benefactor, 
we declare war against a friend; we devise snares to 
entrap liini, wre hunt liiin with dogs/ we slay him 'with 
guns, wc nail him on our barn-doors between thdse 
other friends the kestrel and the barn-x>Wl ! Wliy is 
tills? Because the stoat, in his loVe for brains, now 
and then ventures to taste those of a fowl or a rabbit, 
or, Averse still, those of a pheasant or a bare. Butthese 
misdemeanours ore far oftener charged against him than 
proved: Often and often the stoat dies for the doings 
of the rat, paying the dear penalty of life for the eggs 
the rat has sucked, for the diicken on^, ducklings the 
rat has killed. ' Thus do we interfere With nature; 
thus do wo trample oii tlie laws l^rovidence has enacted 
for our good. / 
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^ ^ ^ ^ . 6TOCRntOXU^--rCON€nUl)Zm 

It is a general iniipresBiQp of the pimide of Stockholm 
that there are visit-worthy objeeto within and near it 
suffident to occupy a strmijKeiry tinae^^ tliree 

weeks. I stintdd itself >to ni^ days; imd thenefo^ 
saw only a selection of the best objects, among which 
the palace was the chibf« ThUvbuUdiiag is a large- and 
imposing one, situatodv as 1 ftai^e remarked, on tlie cen- 
tral island, and form^g a nohie object Ijifbm the 
bridge which q^ends to northward/^ 

■ raiigle, with-pi^longatfeha.;df;^e-e^^ 
of the prbiSbrtions jiistify ^e high tqr^ 

'.Swedes talk of ';tlie::'iu^itoid/>':€dupt 
. genius';there;aTe'sp]fne other' 's(»i^ly:;ihjf|^^^ 
tlifoughout^.the .'country. 

abbuf a'imuditod:'yeaF^^'8go;:; ■ 


In these times, when royalty is gsswffig more | 
; ratiqnal proportions ^itli regard to > the : people than I 
it bdre in tho last century, a portion of this magnifi- 
cent palace is deemed sufficient to accommodate the 
king and his family. The remainder, in^uffing some 
x}f Sie finest haps, is devoted to collections books, 
antiquities, and qhlents of art, whi& Ore open' at ecr- 
tain times to the public. In examining the public 
rooms of the palate, I was accompanied by a country- i 
man deeply skilled in Scandinavian history and an- 
tiquities-^Mr George Stephens, translator of Tegner's 
poem of ‘ Erithlofs Saga * into English.* Mr Stephens 
being a person of highly - cultivated mind, who has 
lived many years in Stockholm, his society was ge- 
nerally of treat advantage to mfe. I found the col-^ 
lectiou of sculpture occupying tAvo long halls, besiiics 
an atiterpom for Egyptian antiquities. We acquire 
a high idea of the taste and spirit of some of tho past 
monarchs of Sweden, partiicukrly Gtistavus III,/ when . 
we find here so large a cotlection of the finest works 
of the ancient chisel, purchatod mainly by their libe- 
rality. It would be tiresome to eimmerato busU and 
bas-reliefs, whole and fragmentary, presented along 
tliese galleries. Indeed tfie eye and mind of the visitor 
have no time to rest upon this multitude of objects. 
All 1 cun do is to speak of the few cardinal speci- 
mens, on which Ave pause, and from which we part with 
regret. Of' these the chief among the antiques is the 
‘ Sleeping Endymion,* found iu the Hadrian villa at 
Tivoli in 1788, and purchased by Gustavus HI. for 2000 
gold ducats, whieh is believed to be only about a fourth 
of its present value. The figure is the size of life, 
recumbent in an easy, careless attitude, aiid wonderfully 
expressive and natural, insomuch that the Swedish 
sculptor Sergell could not refrain from laying his hand 
upon the breast, and saying, * Listen, how it breathes 1* 
A scries of figures of the Muses is also much admired. 
The modern works have an extrinsic interest; in the hew 
idea wliich they bring before the mind, that talent in 
art is not 80 confined geographically as is generally sup- 
posed. I have spoken of the native sculptor BystrUm 
with modified praise : 1 would place in a vOry diifercnt 
rank two somewhat earlier compatriots, of whoso names 
I verily belieVe not one connoisseur in five hundred ^ 
in England has ever. heard: I allude to Sergell and 
Eogel&rg, The ‘ Drunken Eawn ’ of the former aHist 
is an exquisite piece, and the patlios of his ‘Cupid 
deserting Psyche ' is Something' to remain with the 
beholder for ever. Eogelberg’s colossal statues of the 
three Scandinavian deities, Thor, OdiU, and Balder, 
made less impression upon me; but they are' superb 
works nevertheless. Undoubtedly Stugell, Eogel&rg, 
and BystrOni are three artists bf whom any hatjoii 
might be proud. ■ 

The collection of pictures is less striking, yet eonr 
tains many fine works^ es^ciSlly of the Butoh school, 
along witli a few choice productibbs of m native 
art There are some spedmens df By zantipe and early 
European art , wkich have d high historical value. The: 
whoto of under the care of an bid 

gentlefean named Racky k;^ refined maunerk, 

and gtoat suayity of de who readily affordli ; 

any information in hit power; I had the grarifibati# 
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^rioiiity much more importaut ia the eyes df true aoti- vogue hi Swedon. In thia country, the audionce ac- 
<|iiaVias S# a copy of the Goapela, called * Codex Aureua,* quaintc^d with ^tho native language being sn»al*s « ver- 
bHng written In (jothic charaotpra of gold upon folio nacular literature does not receive much pncourageoicnt. 
leaves of vellum, alternately white and violet. It is The educated fcadmg^class has to look to Germany, 
supposed to have bpen written in tbo sixth or seventh Erance, and England, for its proper pabulum both iti 
century, and it contains an Anglo-Saxon inscription, the department of instructive and entertaining litcra- 
indiciiting that a giceat man named Alfred, and Wotburg ture. Such persons arc therefore obliged to learn one 
his wife, bad redeemed it with n^oney fhim heathen or more of the languages of those countries, as a step 
possession, and bequeathed it to the cathedral at Can- absolutely necessary to their obtaining the enjoyments 
terbury. and advantages of reading. For this reason it mainly 

Tlic Museum of Northern Antiquities, which I visited is that one rarely meets with a Swede above the 
on a different day (sUch being the regulation), is only lower rank who cannot converse in some language be- 
Bocond to that of Copenhagen in richness. I am un- sides his own. English is now ranch studied in Sto(>k- 
willing to enter particularly into its collections of the holm, and all our popular authors arc known there, 
early antiquities of the country, as that subject may The literature more cspcoifdly formed in England dnr- 
best be treated comprehensivoly when I return to ing the last few years for the benefit of tbe multitude 

I Copenhagen. Suffice it to say regaitding this depart- has found its way in great quantities to Swedeti, ita 

I ment, that it is such as, but for the greater collection at cheapness giving it a peculiar adaptation for a people 

Copenhagen, 'would appear ample. The medissvnl ob- most of whom nave small incomes. From thia cause 
joeti are likewise abundant-crosiers, jewelled crosses, alone it was, T presume, that I found myself known by 
figures of saints from ancient churches, cases for relics, name in Stockholm, and was received bv some of its 
Ac. There are many niiscellanoons articles-^as the principal hternry and scientific men with a degree of 

walking-cane of Gnstavus Vasa ; his seal before he w’as kindness which I was not prepared to expect in any 

king; a small toy gun with which the eccentric Chris- foreign city. 

tiua amused herself by shooting fleas; the dressing-case One result of this kindness, too remarkable to he 
of Sophia Ulrica, sister and successor of Charles XII. ; passed over in silence, was an entertainment given to 
miniatures of Oustavus Adolphus; and two fine sdvor me on the second last evening of niy stay in Blockholm. 
globes mounted on Atlases, a gift to the latter monarch It took place in an elegant hotel connected with tiic 
from the city of Nuremberg. The collection of coins gardens of the Horticultural Society, and was attendtd 
belonging to this museum is exceedingly rich, contain- by about fortj' persons, including both the Professtns * 
ing for one thing a larger quantity of the Anglo-Saxon Eitzius, Count Eosen, Professor Lovt^u, Mr Stcplnuj!, | 
coinage than is possessed by England herself. The Mr Bagge, Mr ITicrta. and some other men of note, of 
abundance of Anglo-Saxon coins is attributed to the whoso names I unfortunately did not obtain a corrc(t 
fact of Sweden having been in tbo line of oonunercul list. The party assi^niblcd on a beautiful afternoou in 
intercourse between England and the East during the the gardens, and thence proceeded in due time into as 
middle ages. handsome a dming-hall as 1 have any recollection of 

Jn Stockholm 1 was honoured by the friendship of ever seeing. An artist of the party had been so kxud as 
Professor Eitzius, whose rank as an anatomist has, I prepare a few decorations for the occasion, in which was 
lieUeve, no suiierior in Europe. He did mo the fovour inscribed a scries of names of eminent natives of Scotland 
to show me over his extensive anatomical museum, in and others, somewhat curiously arranged. Thus Tluniias 
which I found a collection of crama of extraordinary ex- Erskinc was associated with Walter Scott, James W<itt 
tent. The professor, with characteristic good- nature, flew with David Wilkie, Thomas Ciitnpbell witli Ejdiraim 
from case to cane to illustrate the conclusions at which lie (''iiaiulicrs — this name, 1 liavo no doubt, being bi k ct( d 
has arrived regarding national crania, as connected with in my honour, though 1 bear no relationship that 1 am 
etlmography. He says that he finds 'the skulls of tbe awaie of to the worthy cycloptcdist. Anotlur of the 
Scandinavian people of all ages of an oval or elongated conspicuous names was Sir John Pringle. Ihc prcsi- 
form, while those of the Laps are short and round ; an dent of the Eoyal Society of Dr Johnson’s ihivs, and an 
extended oCciput, or hind-head, making the difTercnce. object of un^^ommon hatred to the lexicograplicr, us .ill 
Therefore he disputes the phrenological doctrine, lat- readers of Boswell will recollect* Then* was some »]>- 
terly patronised by Dr Prichard, that nations have propriateness in the exaltation of this gentlcnianV tiuinc, 
undergone a variation in the form of the skull in the as it happened that his grand-nephew, Major I'miglc, 
course of their passage from barbarism to civilisation. English consul at Stockholm, had given us tlie lionour ol 
Assuredly all the Scandinavian skulls which the learned his company. 1 must hasten from the details of a scene 
professor showed me, indiuding many from very ancient which embarrassed me at the moment, and is still the 
tombs, were elongated, while all the Lappish skulls subject of embarrassing refiections, from its attributing 
were short ; and he assured me that these skulls had to me an undeserved honour ; 1 may only iiause to 
been taken as they came, and all that came. I need mention, and thbi 1 do with sincere pleasure, that every 
merely remind the reader that the Laps are cortsidored sentiment which I uttered in favour of the closer muon 
as belonging to a different variety of mankind from the of bwoden with England, by commerce, by politics, and 
bulk of European nations<-a branch, it is supposed, of by literature, met with a fervid response on the part of 
the same Northern-Asiatic variety which Sent forth the tbe gathering. 

Turks and Magyars. The persoyeranco of such na- Professor liovfm, who takes a department in the tcach- 

tional features as these throughout an immense extent log of zoology in the Academy of Sciences, is a young 
of past ages |s certainly a highly-remarkabie fact, and man, but one of distinguished attainments. lie did 
mure espediiBy in connection with tbe theories which the Hie favour one morning to conduct me through the 
astiign to sB the varieties of mankind a common origin, zoological collection belonmng to the Academy. It is ox- 
With such a fimt befture us, tlie latter idea onl^ becomes tensive, ivell arranged, and well kept, but, like all other 
admissible upon the suppodtiun of ap auHquity for the rauaeums which I knoig, Btraiteued for room. The 
human race far beyoud any space pf time hitherto Bcandifiavian Fauna surprised me by tbe abundance of 
dreamt of m the case) fbr otherwise, how could the its ipedes in almost aU the orders of mammals and 
variations be carried to the very great extent which we birds, considering how animals had met my i^ycs in 
see in nature ? the course of my journey. The truth is, as formerly 

llirough Professor Eltzlos 1 became acquainted with hinted, the species are immerous, and only the number 
Mr Bagge, one of the principal booksellers in Stock- of individual animals small; wherefore of course Sweden 
holm, a man who graces bU profession by a learned makes a better appearance in a zoological museuni than 
education, by lively talents, and an amiable character, in the fields or w&ds. The swimming and rapacious 
Jh bli chop the abundance of Geiman, IBreuch, and birds are in great variety; the gUres numerous; there 
EngUah books gave mo an idea of the literature in are several Vaiielto ct ms;, lOine large felinai Ca& the 
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lynx), and a few beavers. The tetraonldaj flgfure largely 
in the ' ollection (cock of the wood, black-coekr ptarmi- 
gan), and here the varieties of segsbn-pliiinage help out 
the multitude of objects, as well as the interest of the 
collection. An eccentricity wortby of some notice was 
a cross between the black-cock ana ptarmigan. 

I had some conversation with &'ofe88or liov^n re- 
garding the proofs which exist of recent and continued 
change in the relative level of s«a and land in Scandi- 
navia. Like all northern men of sciehoei be was well 
aware of the facts beaHng iipon this subject^ and had 
given his accession tb the conclusion now generally ar- 
rived at, that the phenomena depend upon a rise of the 
land, not a depression of the sea. Since Professor Play- 
fair made his famous remark, that a depression of the 
sea cannot be of a local nature, while an uprise of the, 
land may be so, the superior probability of the latter 
phenomenon has been genersUy seen and admitted. 
The conclusion was clenched by the actually observed 
uprise of a large tract in Chili in 1820, and by the ascer- 
tained rising and falling in recent times of a part of 
tlie coast of Naples.^ 1 readily admitted to Professor 
Loven the value of the facts observed with resi)ect to 
the level of the Baltic, the force of Playfair’s remark, 
and the importance of the obseryatioiis in South Ame- 
rica and Italy. Still, I said, there was a source of pos- 
sible fallacy open regarding the level of the Bsdtic, 
wliich I was surprised had not as yet lieen thought of. 
The Baltic was an inland sga, and it was ascertained 
that inland seas do not always maintain the same mean 
level as the outer ocean. It was remarkable that not one 
of the observations of the Scandinavian investigators, 
nor of those instituted by Professor Johnston and Sir 
' Charles Lyell, was made beyond the space within which 
tlie inland and tideless cliaracter of this sea prevails. As 
cases showing the inequality in question, reference may 
bo made to the Red Sea, found by M. Lepere to be 264 
feet above tiie level of the Mediterranean. The Medi- 
terranean itself has been set down by a French survey- 
ing party as within two feet of the level of the ocean at 
Amsterdam— a diflFerence too small to have any stress 
laid upon it ; but it is a startling fact that three diffe- 
rent surveys of the most rigid character assigned diffe- 
rences between the levels of the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean, revolving a very little way from a mean of 84 
metres, or about 26 feet, the Adriatic being, like the 
Rod Soa, at the superior height.* Considering, indeedj 
the nature of this evidence, we cannot he rigidly certain 
that these differences are as they, appear. They are, 
liowcvcr, sulHcient to give us reason for supposing that 
tljc Baltic — the throat of a vast number of rivers^ (the 
fifth part of Rurope is drained into it), and furnished 
with but narrow (;ommunication» towards the outer 
ocean— may heretofore have been kept up at a some- 
what higher level than the ocean ; a condition to which 
its temperate clime is of course favourable. From 
changes in the natural drainage of the basin, whether 
from variations of climate or c^^wise, from a clearing 
of the channels of communication, or some other local 
causes, the abnormal level may be diminishing, and 
hence it may be that so many parts are shallowing, and 
so many rocks formerly aubmerged are coming above 
the surface. All this m purely hypoth^pal ;f but I 
Bubinitted to Mr Loveh that it makes out a case for 
inquiry, because it is not Oomtortable to sit doWu with 
a condusion a ideutific ifey kny som^ of 

fallacy stands yawning: bekihd toi, I proposed, wito all 
deference, that the Acad^y of Sciences should endea- 
vour to induoe tlm to exG^ a levelling 

survey from the meditito feVd of the sea at Trondhiem 
to the ordinary or mediuto level the Gulf of Bothnia, 
with a view to iu 

■ ■ 

f It must aisi) be adnxlttsd that tbS 
only annoiincediii BOme psrtS^bt 
of iho Oermoii chore, for to 

.'.change^' ' 1 aesatod: toOilbi- 

tion to ths toMnoffliiiia as rstoaots lotoU^ 


which eVeht of course tlie conclusion would stand good 
as at present j whereas a contrary result, if at 9^ con- 
siderate in degree, would show that tlm observed facts 
were liable to be accounted for without necessarily .pre- 
suming a movement of the land. The learned professor 
wask at first excseedingly un willing to , entertain my 
doubts ; but he at length admitted their weighty and 
uodertook to make a report on the Subject to Bie Aca- 
demy, and for this 1 supplied him with the materials. 
Of the result I have as yet heard nothing ; but at least, 

I trust, 1 may take this means of warning all who feel 
an intOTost in the subject against a too Implicit trust in 
tbe theories wliich have been somewhat over - confi- 
dently, if I may not say somewhat arrogantly, main- 
tained with regard to the changes of the apparent level 
of the Baltic. 

Some of the external features of Stockholm are cha- 
racteristic of the social and economical condition of the 
country. In Drottning’s Gaden, and other principal 
streets, we see many good houses, elegantly finished. 
The shop windows betray sufficiently the prevalence of 
luxurious habits among the people. But these streets 
are at the same time destitute of side pavement ; there 
is no gas-light; and the fact of there being no water in- 
troduced into houses is occasionally announced through 
one of the most fastidious of the senses. Unfortunately 
for Stockholm, an os or gravel ridge runs through it, 
affording a ready supply of round stones wherewith to 
pave the streets. 1 say unfortudately^ because the 
I authorities might otherwise have been obliged to obtain 
squared blocks for that purpose. As it is, you walk along 
a tablet composed of egg-shaped pebbles, very pretty to 
look upon, but a penance for the feet not much less 
liarassing than the unboiled peas. Carriages roll over 
this pave with a deafening rattle, so that conversation 
with the companion of your walk is impossible. If rain 
fall at the time, you have to take the very midtile of 
the street^ in order to have some chance of escaping a 
series of cascades descending from the several houses 
through wooden tubes, the lower extremities of which 
are turned outwards, to niake their contents full free of 
the walls. You see, in short, that there is much devo- 
tion to elegance and luxury, but little combined move- 
ment for utility or conveniency. As at Copenhagen, 
street improvements are impeded by the stupidity of 
the authorities. It must be admitted, however, that ' 
a beginning is now making. At the time of my visit, ^ 
the workmen were commencing a side pavement in 
Drottning’s Gaden, and I believe 1 was one of the first 
persons who passed over the first completed portion. 

The gaiety for which Stookholm is remarkable does 
not depend so much upon the wealth of the people— fear 
this is a rare commodity everywhere in the north— as 
upon the multitude of half-idle nobles aiid officials con- 
centrated in the city. !t>uring winter, the tlieatres and 
opera, the numerous balls ahd private evening parties, 
enable the Swedisli sybarite to escape from the tedium 
of his own society every night. A perspti of good fashion 
may often he at three parties in one evening if he 
chooses. The universal self-indulgence must be re^ 
garded as the mark of a particular stage in Sooial pro- 
gress, through which . Khgland pastod a good many 
years 8§to. It is the state of a nation partially en- 
lightepedf which has never had any great social cala- 
mities or struggles^ and which dreads nothing. Fveh 
terrors of the slave ques- 
ricttL Fhgiahd is grave, thoughtful, and energetic for 
^mproyements, because it is sensible of a constant dknglin* ; 

Sweden tbinks^of nothing of kto^ to 
• and’.- as" '' England ■ was ■ about;' tlto-- year 

•sciiitcely-cver-hear'' of a'ny...|»itMio'^4iptetod''to^^ 
this country. Its nobles and gentry ara never heard bf 
as interesting themsdm in agrictiRural imptibv^ 
bcsidn&g themselYto to 
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pound of that enormous income in promoting objects 
hf the beni‘/lt of the i>ublic. These things are not 
jthou^it of here. How far different the fa^iioti is in 
the aec'ouiits of expenditure of every man tliere 
intlio is in tolerably easy citcumstauees, and has the 
usual fc<eling8 of human nature, can well testify. ^ 

Sweden being in must respects a prosperous aud 
improving country, under a government practically 
mild, it follows that reforming polities arc not in great 
vigour amongst the bulk of the people. In the crisis 
of 184S, a party of this complexion strained to elfect 
some changes in the legislative system, which is by 
no means a good one ; hut they could not agree about 
what should be demanded, until the time of reaction 
came, and hence Sweden presents no exception to the 
universal failure of democracy on that oecabion through- 
out Europe. It appeared to me thnl the character aud 
conduct of the king and his family form at ontKi the 
most conbervative influence at present in Sweden, and 
llie best guarantee for gradual and safe reforms. The 
king is a kind-licarted and conscientious man, unfeign- 
edly anxious for the good of his ptHiple. Without 
striking talents, he is sufficiently enlightened to have 
formed just views of policy, and thebe he carries out us 
far as is ]>racticai)lc. It will he to many readers saving 
a great deal if I say that King Oscar is avowedly a 
great admirer of England. His queen, who is a grand- 
daughter of Josephine, is described as a most amiable 
and sensible woman. They Inivi* a fine young familj', 
headed by a prince of about four-and-twenty. They 
conduct their court upon a sum little exceeding sixty 
thousand a >ear, and study to set an example of quiet, 
rcbpectahle living to their somewhat over-i;ay subjects. 
It 18 most interesting to a stranger in Stookholrn to find 
that a monarch and his fiimily may become, in conse- 
quence of their own conduct, the objects of so much 
esteem and regard among the people. During all the 
time of iiiy residence there I never heard au unkind 
or blighting word regarding the king. The only 
fault ever hinted at is Ins being possibly too ca<iy and 
familiar with his subjects — a fault, however, admitted 
to spring from the very goodness of his nature. Ho 
walks every tnorning for a short time before his palace, 
ready to receive petitions ffom the humblest person 
who may upproacli him. lie often drives through the 
streets with a single servant. There bcenis to be a no- 
tion that his good^nature and condescension are a little 
abused by impudent and worthless people , but no other 
fault is cited. I was told that if the court h.id liC(m 
nt Stockholm at the time of my visit, it would have 
be(m tile simplest matter of course that 1 should be 
taken to see and converse with the king. When I con- 
sidered that men of my profession and station in life in 
England never so much as dream of coming in contact 
with native royalty, I was dedply impressed with the 
])eculiarity attributed to the Swetlish court, and the 
dilference in this respect between it and the courts of 
greater sovereigns. 

Much discussion was excited a few years ago by the 
account which Mr Lalng gave of the X'ost amount of 
crime in Suvedcn. It was, 1 believe, pretty satisfactorily 
made out that the country is not so remarkable in ibis 
respect as unexplained statistics would seem to show.^ 
But what Mr Ltiing stated regarding one department of 
morals in Stockholm was, 1 am assured, not far from the 
truth. There is a degree of licentiousness in this City far 
beyond anything cverluiowu in our country, even in the 


* aorording to PorBcll, in his * Statistics of Swodoa’ (fiaiws, Stook- 
litilni, 1844), the* ros^Hon of the aloiming aoootmts which have heert 
givun ot Ciinicnn that coimtry is, that the tables oh whlOh these 
omtimis an' l)iu»ed iiu'hidtt, as crlihes, a vast xiiimher or ntfeuces 

intomng httlo or no tuip(tuao--asfrosparaeCiOa forests, simipirling, 
illicit na\laftUon, nogkjctof mending <tf roods, Ufgleotof fcnolng, of 
•bkydB,’i>f MWW plhuRhmg, noii-aiipearanoo at flnMintho w^s^ds, 
or at public (bauos wUm sunononvd, idiOlwring of vsgabonds, 
turaiog h'pijo of oattio, and using of uastamiMd miMibiirev. My own 
ItaW gte flj** Jhst the bwiMies, Roneiahy speaklag, aioan inotfoa- 
IW|P'hlsblo people, and that tho tMsoturi^iy to life and pr<^Kttty 
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reign of Charles II. I was furnished with an ajithentic 
document showing the number of illegitimate h rths, in 
proportion to the entire number, to he, in the parish of 
Maria, 42 per cent. ; in that of Ulrica Klcanora, 61 per 
eent.; in Clara, 69 ; in Jacob’s and John’s, 62 ; in ('a- 
thoven, 68; in Ilcdnig Eleanora, 81 ; and in St Nicolas, 
82 per cent. 'Fliese returns are understood to be affected 
by the flocking of women from the country to be deli- 
vered in tho city ; but it cannot be in any great degree. 
As connected with this subject may be mentioned the 
Bams-huset, or Children’s House, one of the greatest 
institutions of Stockholm, into which a vast portion of 
the progeny of licentiousncsx are received. One ar- 
rangement, by which an infant is received here for JOO 
dollars banco (L.8, 6s. Sd. sterling), and never more 
heard of, seems like holding out a license to trnns- 
gression. Eemale indifference to virtue hiircads much 
higher in society than is the case, except in a very 
limited degree, in England — a fact of which sevend 
striking illustrations were related to me. It is hard to 
imagine of the neat, clean-looking servant-girls (juffas) 
whom one sees tripping along tho streets in their black 
bodices and aprons, and with uncapped heads, that not 
one of tliem, or only one hero and there as an excep- 
tion, has the first and chief of female virtues rooted in 
her heart. Yet such is the fact. I am even assunul 
that it is not uncommon for the peasantry to send their 
best-looking daughters to Stockliolm, with pre< isely 
those exjiectatmns which Margery in ‘ Love in a Village ’ 
hints at in her contemplated migration to London, 
only special reason I lioard assigned for tht* licentious- 
ness of {Stockholm is the great number of military niid 
other official persons living there, with incomes suffi- 
cient to give them the run of tho gaieties of the tow n 
(a lieutenant has L.28 a year), but not to enable them to 
maintain independent housekeeping. The memintile 
classes are, however, as deeply dyed in this guilt as the 
government mploi/is. It is a di&fressmg buhjecl, which 
1 must not dilate upon ; but 1 may remark that the 
very laxity which is to be complained of bomewhat 
softens the results, as the guilty, not feeling theinselvi s 
indignantly thrown off by society, as they are in Eng- 
land, do not so entirely lose their own respect as with 
us, and consequently continue to observe more external 
decency. We do not find among tlicm that abandon- 
ment to drink, that fearfully rapid course of dcjirava- 
\ioii, and tliat inevitable shortening of existeri(*e, which 
arc the dire consequences of the loss of female virtue in 
England, primarily through the very efficacy ot tho vir- 
tuous principle itself. 

X’art of my last morning in Stockholm was spent in a 
visit to tlic hospital, through which Dr Huss coiidiict((i 
me with much (*ourtesy; hut 1 found nothing to re- 
mark besides one somewhat startling circiimstaiico— the 
mixture of fever patients with otfiers. The physicians 
believe that by this ]>lan the virulence of fever is dimi- 
nished, and that it consequently becomes less conta- 
gious — an opinion, I need scarcely say, altogether at 
variance with the more extensive and accurate expe- 
rience of Erench and English hospitals. Anotlicr por- 
tion of the same time was devoted to seeing the royal 
prill ting'-oifioe, under the care of Mr Norstedt. As this 
must needs be the principal bag^tiykkctie in Sweden, 
1 was curious to learn the amount of its power. It has 
one doable -cylinder printing-machine, and one fiat 
pressure machine capable of printing only a single sidi* 
at a timet beitdcs which there ftre a few hand print- 
ing-preiios of various constructions. Mr Norstedt adds 
another business, having a bathing estahUshmeni on 
the adjoining border of the lake, I found it a littlq 
square of wooden construction, containing hot and cold 
bsthf, and cots for undressing, white tho centre of the 
quadrangle was a general plunge and swimming bath, 
supplied by a constant flow of tiiO waters of the lake, as 
they here pass on to their outlet. The rtily other pub- 
lic place of any note which I visiM in Stockholm was 
the apartment of tho celebrated Berxelius, in tlie build- 
ings of tlie Academy of Sciences. It consists of a suite 
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• of niodest-lookinff roomB, where his excelletit chemicsl ' 
apparatve is still kept. The recent loss of this eihineht 
man was an irreparable blow to Sweden/ 

III Stockholm, us in every other part of S wedert yhdted 
by moi 1 remarked how slow the working-people arie 
in their iiiovements, ond how Ineffectual Is much of 
tiicir labour. A gentloman who visxt^ Stockholm the 
month before me, makes the Same remark respecting 
working-men. He watclied thC Operations attend- 
ing the building of a row of houses opposite his 
lodging, and became convinoed that four English Would 
do the work of ten Swedish operatives. They did 
not appear to have any foreman to keep them at their 
duty; and after applying tO their labour for a few I 
minutes, would stop for three or four more to hold a 
conversation with soihe passing lounger or looker>*oiu 
Two men, he observed, were required to plane a piece 
of wood, where one man would suffice in England. He 
was surprised at the small progress made in eight days. 
The men earn about one shilling English a day ; but 
English workmen would, he thinks, be preferable at 
double the wages. Their way of living looked comfort- 
less. At eight in the morning the workman went to 
the nearest provision-shop and bought a pickl^ her- 
ring, which, with a rye-biscuit and a little buttermilk, 
costing in all about an English penny, constituted his 
breakfast. Each ate it sitting on the ground, usuaMy 
with a newspaper or pamphlet spread before him. The 
observer looked with special care to the business of 
ship-building, witli which he was conversant, being 
himself a Hull shipowner. He became convinced that, 
in fair competition, the English has nothing to fear from 
tile Swedish ship-builder, if the workmen and masters 
will only ‘pull together.* Such observations should 
fend to reassure those amongst ourselves who apprehend 
great evils from free trade, not merely in matters where 
handcrafts arc concerned, but in agriculture. We hear 
much of the low wages of artisans and field-labourers 
in Sweden and other continental countries, and of their 
other various advantages for supplying grain and other 
articles to Britain ; but we do not hear at the same 
time of the small amount of work done for the low 
w:igcs, or of the backM'ard state of all instrumental 
means of labour, as well as (most important particular 
of all) the small mental aptitude of these nations for 
any kind of industrial enterprise. I could ^not under- 
take to prove that this is a sufficient offset Against the 
superior taxation of England ; but it is certainly a con- 1 
sideration which ought to be borne in mind, and I be- 
lieve it is one of no small importance in the case. 

While provisions are generally cheap in Sweden, 
nearly all articles of clothing are dear, but this is solely i 
on account of the restrictions put upon trade. The 
eager efforts to encourage native manufactures tell | 
upon the comfort of the people to a degree painful to 
contemplate. They are fond of English clothing, on j 
account of its fine quality; but it is placed under a duty 
which utterly forbids its being attained through legi- 
timate channels. The upper and middle classes are, 
nevertheless, constantly seen clothed in the silk and 
woollen goods of Great Britain. These articles are of 
course smuggled in vast quantities into the countt^v 
It is beyond the power of any preventive service to ex- 
clude anything the smuggling: of which has so hi|h a 
bounty placed U|^n it; and ii imponible fpr ahy go- 
vernment to detect or punish theat so strong 

a popular i«teresM« Q<weerned. t heard at Gottenburg 
of an attack by the ctotopsihousOra^^ 
shop supposed to contain smuggled goods. The, people 
rose half frautie at! ihba^%iand by mere m 
around the guUfey siKit, prevented the laMr froto being 
; executed. In a syetem of this kindi tdl ^ 

mm or less ootrupted, fpr ii 
gppdsatthe price inferred by' a fdUpaj^ment of duty; 
where so many are offering t&m v^ndir.cohtw ad* 

■ Vantages. ■ The prices ' are, , 

. higher than would be necessary if the goods 

^into the country. You will pay Is; an eff iby shirting 


which is sold in England at 9d., and 4j3; 6di per yard for 
lutestring which in England would ^t ' bo ^bove 29. 9d. 
The fact is, that the only eficct of this i^rratipnal proce* 
dure of the governmeut is to fill the p^keis of a few 
speculative traders, at the expense af infinite suffering 
to th^iKiople at large— that iMjoplo whom the restriotiona 
are professedly designed to serve anddioneflt. 

Ji.a 


THE MAGIC 

* Pear, ingenuous girl!* exclaimed Henry Rivers with 
rapturous enthusiasm as he kissed for at least the 
twentieth time a perfumed note which he had received 
about half an hour previously ; / what a tenderness and 
gr.ace ; what a contempt, or rather forgciftiliiess, of 
mere extrinsic advantages breathes through the charm- 
ing delicacy and reserve of these dear lines! Ami I, 
mistrusting infidel that I was, to delay tlie offer of my 
hand till the ** Gazette** officially announced my colonial 
appointment, lest, forsooth, Ellen Danvers should, on 
account of the want, on my i>Brt, of a sufiiciently hand- 
some income, decline the proposal she has so frankly, so 
gracefully accepted! I would wager m}^ existence that J 
when she perused my letter, the fact of eight hunilrod 
pounds per annum having been added to niy previously 
very modest revenue did not so miieh as glance across 
her mind, far less influence in the slightest manner her 
acceptance of my suit. Beautiful Ellen ! what wouU I 
give to have been present when the modest gratitude, 
:tlie amiable confidence which dictated her written rejdy 
rose in gentle murmurs to her lips, and flashed with 
radiant eloquence from the clear depths of her dark- 
blue eyes ! * 

Mr Henry Rivers, who was seated at his solitary 
dessert, here paused in his passionate soliloquy to help 
himself to a glass of ^vine and some grapes. I liad 
better improve the interval which elapsed ere he re- j 
Burned Ilia rhapsodies to jot down a few particulars 
relative to his parentage, education, and present posi- 
tion in the world. 

Henry Rivers, then, was the third son of a higbly- 
respectablo country solicitor, who, fancying he dis- 
cerned in him the material of which chancellors and i 
chief-justices arc fashioned, sent him at the proper age j 
to ‘eat his terms’ in Lincoln’s Inn. This stage of the , 
Journey towards the woolsack Mr Henry Rivers per- | 
formed in a very efficient manner indeed, and he was i 
in due time called to the bar by the benchers of tliat 
distinguished and venenible inn of court Whether, 
however, his rcspcctablo luireiit had, with excusable 
partiality, overrated his forensic aptitude, or whether I 
the attorneys of the Queen's Bench had entered into a 
conspiracy to ignore the young gentleman’s abilities, 
certain it is that exceedingly few briefs found their way 
into his hands. About five years after he had assumed 
the wig and gown, Mr Rivers, senior, departed this life, 
bequeathing his exceUent business to his two eldest 
son^ and two hundred pounds per annum in ground- 
rents to his favourite Henry. The still youthful barris- 
ter, amidst his grief for the loss of so indulgent a father, 
felt Wonderfully consoled by the reflection that the 
means of a future decent maintenance did not depend 
upon the exertions of Hs ovtn brain, in which organ, 
his modesty had for some time whispered, .^oo great re- . 
fiance ou^ht not in prudence to be placed. Not that 
Beery BiVefS was defleient in average ability, or un- 
'"{^sessed of tatentof a certain kind, only it did not hap^ 
pen to be of the kind suited to the profession cbOs^ tor ' 
mrm imagination especially was a vCry brUliaUtv 

Could . 

•wouldv!it/jtS^:be'laiij^ ^the. ^ 

way than otH^ise, 

'thede- 
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to fall deaficratc^y in love with a young lady of great 
heauty and acoompliahmenta, the second daughter of 
Idr Cuthbert Banvera, and a very amiable, wcll*prin- 
ciplod person, but possessed withal of no dowry save 
her iK^auty and her^irtues. He liad been long mentally 
debating whotber-<" But 1 must follow him fin his 
quickly-resumed flights of fancy. , 

*Love and friendship! friendship and love! divinely* 
varied essence which, sprinkled upon the common* 
places of esristence, converts the parched and dusty 
earth into an Aysium, ^Vagrant with bright flowers, 
and rich in glorious fruits, from which flows nectar for 
the gods*-* — 

He was interrupted by a slight tap at the door; and 
in as ordinary a tone as he could at the moment com* 
mand, he bade his visitor * Walk in.* 

*l)ear Aunt Barbara, is it you? I am delighted to 
BGO you. It is, I think, hut tliree days since you were 
here, but an age has been crowded into that brief pohit 
of time/ 

‘ Who were you addressing so loudly when I knocked ? 
1 was afraid you had company.* ^ I 

* I was soliloquising, dear aunt : indulging in irre- i 
pressible utterance at tho happiness, the joy, the bliss 
with which this charming note has inspired me I Bead 
it, and imagine my transport at its reception/ 

‘ A very lady-liko, proper rirnly/ said Aunt Barbara, 
after a slow and minute j^rusal of it. * Ellen Danvers is 
a sensible, superior person ; her family, too, arc worthy 
people/ 

* Sensible I -^iperlor I How wretchedly cold and for- 

mal your expressions sound! The mild radiance of 
maidenly regard which shines .through evpry line you 
have been reading might, one would tliiuk, have kindled 
a warmer * 

* Konsense, Henry ! ’ interrupted Mrs Barbara Bivers. 
‘Do you take me for a school-girl, or has your good for- 
tune utterly crazed your brain ? l*our me out a glass 
of wine : I have walked all the way from Aldermoor to 
congratulate you on your appointment. There can 
now be no mistake about Oiat* 

* (Jcrtainly not Perhaps you would like to read Sir 
Edward Ay toun’s letter aiinomicing his success :U pro- 
curing it lor me. Hero it is.* 

' Very kind indeed ; but he might have bi^en less pro- 
fuse of liis foolish compliments. A real service such 
as he has rendered you requires no such silly liuscl to 
enhance its value.’ 

‘ EooUsh compliments ! ’ exclaimed Henry Bivers with 
some asperity : * I believe Sir Edward is perfectly sin- 
cere in every expression he has used. You need not. 
Aunt Barbara, elevate your eyebrows xu that maimer : 

1 do not of course mean that 1 deserve tlie high compli- 
ments he is pleased to pay to what he calls my great 
ability and superior fitness for tho olfice — in which 
encomium, by tlio way, it appears the minister fully 
concurs— -but I am quite sure Sir Edward thinks precisely 
as ho writes. He and I, you know, were college friehds/ 

‘ You silly boy ! If et it is perhaps better you should 
believe so ; we gain nothing by prying too curiously 
beneath the surface of the worid*s conveutionalisms: — 

** Cllsvst, mortfllii ; n'appuycr pus,” 

is a maxim of sound worldly wisdom : but let us change 
the subject I am vexy glad you took my advice not to 
make Ellen Danvers an ofibr till your appoiutment was 
gazetted.’ 

‘I doubt/ rejoined Henry Bivers with inmasing ill- 
humour, * that cither EUeu or her father bestowed a 
thought on the subject, or w«m in the slightest degree 
influencinl in thidr deidsion by my increase of fortune/ 

A merry laugh broke from Aunt Barbara*s lips, but 
she m^e no answer In words, 

* StiU as over, T see, a disbeliever in the ethereality of 
either love or friendship. AoronUng to you, aunt, tho 
poMt emotion^ the highest actions, have all heccssarlly 
ill alloy of earth 4ibout them/ 

^Ferliapf so; but 1 am not so foolish as to wish to 


dloud the mirror in which the speech and actions of' 
mankind love to glass themselves, by needlessly raking 
amidst tho selfish sediment which, I fear, lies at the 
bottom of almost all human motive.* 

‘There, aunt, I differ entirely with you. I would 
have all polite shsems, all make-believes, banished the 
I world, and replaced by a constant and frank sincerity/ 

I ‘And so disenchant the world of its romance, its 
poetry, its innocent and agreeable illusions ! Insist that 
I people should be perpetually annoying and insulting 
I each oth«r by irritating, uselesa sincerities! Society, 
my dear boy, under such a rdgime would not be endur- 
able. Much of tho present, as well as the future, is , 
wisely hidden from us.* , | 

A long and wearisome discussion ensued upon this | 
knotty point, during wliich both speakers occasionally 
manifested very natural symptoms of drowsiness. , 
Henry Hivors persisted in stoutly maintaining that | 
affection, friendship, contaminated with the slightest 
admixture of worldliness, was not worth acceptaner*. 
But he was at length disgusted with his aunt*s obsti- I 
na(% and his eyes, in spite of himself, began to cdosc. | 
Still he struggled manfully against the unpolite feeling, 
sipped a little more wine, and even fancied for a moment, I 
from his aunt’s silence, that she was giving in. But sud- I 
d|nly the placidity of his respected relation was broken I 
as if by a squall, and she displayed a warmth and vclie- | 
mence quite foreign to her usual placid manner. Her i 
very feature's appeared to dilate and charge with iisiasion ' 
Bs she pursued her energetic argumentation. i 

At length, after concluding a long and fierce irivec- ' 
tive, in which doubts of the angelic disintcrestedness of 
Ellen Danvers and Sir Edward Aytoun were 8trangcl> j 
mixed up and confused, she pointed with a significAriifc i 
gesture to a small oval hand-glass which happened to I 
be lying on a side-table — ' You remember on what occa- j 
sion 1 presented you with that toilet-glass?’ I 

* Certainly I do.’ 

* X have licvor yet informed you of its strange quali- 

though T ha\e been freqn(‘nMy on the point of 
doing so. It is a tnat/ic mirror, and will confer on you, 
as itr luks conferred on me, the wretched privilege o! 
seeing and hearing all things that concern yourstlf 
without deception or disguise.' 

‘ 1« it poesible ? But you must be jesting ! ’ 

‘ 1 was never more serious. The proof is easy. 
Breathe thrice upon it, and the scene >our wish sug- 
gests will iiistrintly be pictureil there. You will also ' 
hear every syllatile that x^asses lietwcen tho persons j 
summoned before you.’ 

Henry Bivers seized the glass with a confused feeling , 
of delight and vexation. Was his aunt mocking him, I 
or did he really possess a talisman which would enable | 
him to look beneath the outward shows and shams of I 
the world, and bask in the sunlight of truth, undimined, | 
undistorted, by the false media tlirough whicli it reaches ' 
unprivileged eyes and cars? Surely the age of magic, | 

of mysticism of all kinds, was past ; and yel There 

could be at all events no liarm in making the trial. | 

He breathed thrice upon the mirror, and e^refised a ' 
wish that tho interview between his friend Sir Edward I 
Aytoun and the colonial minister should pass before him. 

Magical indeed ! The glass in an instant displayed a 
large, handsome apaitment, the business cabinet appa- 
rently of a great personage. Subordinate officials, secre- 
taries, glided in and opt with deferential manner, and 
in observant silence, except when address^, and tlicn 
only answering with ’bated breath and whispering 
httinbteness* 

* Sir Edward Aytoun has been waiting some time, 
my lord,* said a gentleman who had just entered in a 
low voice. ‘ lie is becoming impatient.* 

An expression of extreme annoyance passed Over the 
great man’s features as he muttex^, * Tliat is the most 
persistent personage that ever besieged and worried a 
government for favours. He is, however, too important 
an animal to be slighted. Aik Sir Edward to walk up,’ 
he added in a louder tone. 
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* Sir Edward Ay toun entered, and it was marveUoue | 
how rap.iJ ii change the noble lord’s features und^went 

*My dear Sir Edward, I am so glad, to sceypuli .1 
have been longing to tiUk over your last night’s speechr 
It was^you know I am not in the habit of flattwiidng--^ 
first-rate thing. Palmerston was d^j^hted with it. He 
had intended, I know^ to speak hitnsbllfy blit felt^ when 
yo(i had concluded, that nothing niorb was to be said:* 

Sir Edward bowed, and looked pleased. He did not, 
however, reply, but silently kept his seat in an expec* 
tant attitude and inonner which no secretarji,^ state 
could possibly raisuhderstand. Gomparatively young as 
he was in years, the barpnet was already, far t^ old in 
public life to be amused or diverted from his purpose 
by empty compliments. 

*I suppose, Sir Edward,* said the minister after an 
embarrassed pause, ‘ you have called respecting the ap- 
pointment you have solicited for— -for * — ^ 

* Mr Henry Hi vers,’ suggested the baronet. 

‘ Yes, Rivers. Are you desirous of obtaining it 
for him, because I had partly promised it to *— — 

* I am desirous,’ interrupted Sir Edward tartly, * that 
your lordship should oblige me in this matter. It is, I 
think, a favour to which my unvarying support of the 
administration fully entitles me.* 

* Excellent man ! true-hearted ftiend 1 * ejaculated 
Henry Rivers, averting for an instant— as, gazing upon 
11)0 ceiling, he appeared to contemplate the altitude of 
Sir Edward’s merits — his eyes from the mirror, * this is 
indeed friendship in its true essence. Here, too, there 

; is no disguise, no false colouring.’ He looked triumph- 
antly at his aunt; but observing, to his great surprise, 
tlnat tiiat lady’s countenance still retained the cold, 
cynical expression it had lately assumed, turned again 
to the magic glass. 

He must have missed a sentence or two, for the noble 
lord was saying, ^ Quite an undistinguished man, 1 un- 
derstand, though called to the bar five or six years ago ; 
has never, I believe, held a brief did I hot so under- 
stand you, Mr Quill?’ 

‘ Eour only in five years, my The last he held 
WMs in a pauper-removal case, when his law was corrected 
by an ahlerraan, before whom the matter was argued.’ 

‘ Confound the fellow !’ muttered Mr Henry Rivers, 
colouring at the same time to the very tips of ^his ears : 

‘ how came he to know that^ X wonder ? ’ 

‘This colonial office,’ interposed Sir Edwar<^ ♦re- 
quires,! btdieve, no remarkable ability in the person 
filling it. If it did, believe me I should hesitate greatly 
in asking it for Henry Rivers. He is a young man of, 

1 have no doubt, good principle ; 'but as to great quick- 
ness of intellect, that is quite out of the question.* 

TJie holder of the magic glass turned his face 
stealthily towards his aunt, but snatched it swiftly 
back as his eye eucoUnterhd tlie mocking, triumphant 
smile which curled her Up. 

‘ If you press it,* rqjoined the minister, ♦ we must 
oblige you ; but really, since the person to bo benefited 
is so mere a nobody ■ 

‘ Your lordship mistakes the matter,* interrupted the 
baronet ; ‘ 1 care vCry litUft ^about Henry Rivers, though 
I believe him to be a worthy f^ow enough } hut tfie 
fact is, his brothers, the attorneys, a):e busy; influential 
men in the county r ym, know how dosely parties are 
divided there ; and I i^ally cannot to lose their 
support, as 1 unquestifmahly should il this appointment 
were not conferred upon their somewhat feat&r-headed 
brother!* ' 

* Enough— enough ! he must have ^ 

Send liim a civU message say I will 

appdnt an interview with bite the 

country.’. .f I;..::';;;.:.; 

* I will ; accompanied hjr 

■■ CompUments,- ::;GelA.va.i^:;:4i^V'^vv;.;;>^ ^ 

v iHonry Rivers laid dkjwii tw; This, 

then, was his ; tlte 10 ^; ^ 
soul he would have pledg^: his dife 1: ^ 
place fedth in mortcu mim agldx^hs^ 


nutes* reflection, and a glance at the ♦ Gazette,* which 
was lying on the table, suggested other ^hqu^hts. ‘ Sir 
Edward h^ certainly rendered me aiiesaentiat service ; 
and what he said was perhaps, after all, pot entirely 
incorrect: and yet I can no longeritoak Upon* pr feel 
towaifis him as 1 did. Confound the mirror I * na ex- . 
claimed with sudden passion, and assif about to dash 
it on the ground. ‘ Aunt Barbara whs right— with re- 
gard at least to maU friendships,’ he added, restraining 
himself, and speaking more calmly. ♦ But the love of 
a maiden for her betrothed— the gentle guilelessness of 
a virgin heart palpitating with the pure and sweet emo- 
tions of a first affection; these feelings caught from 
heaven, unstained of earth, cannot be too nearly con- 
templated— too minutely analysed!’ Once more his 
breath thrice dimmed the, magic glass : then, 

* Like the mtirmur of a drviuti, 
no breathed /ter name/ 

accompanied by a wish to witness all that pasted from 
the receipt of his marriage-offer till the answer was 
despatched. 

The Wizard depths of the mirror instantly disclosed 
a handsomely -furnished sitting-room, opening with 
French unndows upon a shrubbery and flower garden, 
through which presently entered beautiful Ellen Dan- 
vers, attired in an elegant white muriiing-dress, and 
with a bouquet of brilliant flowers in lier hand. A 
servant approached, presented a letter — the letter — and 
retired. Ellen Danvers placed the flowers upon a 
marble stand, and glancing curiously at the seal, uhilst 
a charming blush mantled her fine features, with some 
precipitation removed the envelope. 

The blush deepened as she read, till its hue niocked 
that of tlie freshly-gathered roses by her side ; a bright 
smile parted her sweet lips, and a soft, low sigh, as she 
seated herself in pensive mood and attitude, escaped 
her gentle liosom, 

‘ Thrice-blessed mirror!’ 

She was roused from her reverie by the entrance of 
her sister Marian, a gay, light-hearted damsel, about two 
years younger than Jierself. 

♦Ellen, papa wishes to see you in the library, II© 
looks as grave as n bishop. Mamma seems equally 

solemn, and you AYhy, Ellen, your eyes are filled 

with tears ! Wliat, for mercy’s sake, can it all mean "f ’ 

* Read this, Marian,’ said Ellen, proffering the letter, 
and passing at the same time an arm round her sis- 
ter’s waist. * Papa has doubtless received a companion 
epistle.* 

Marian read, and when she had finished, exclaimed; 
with a kind of regretful archness—* A proposal of mar- 
riage from Mr Rivers, as I’m alive ! No wonder every- 
body seems stnick of a heap I But I forbid the banns I’ 

* Do youi Marian ; and for what reason ? * 

* Reason, Ellen ! as if reason had so much to do with 
these affairs ! In the first place, then, you would have 
tO' leave us : in the next, he is notliing tike so hand- 
some as Frank Mildmay. Ah, that blush^ Ellen t Need 
I l^rthcr explain why tiiese banns must be forbidden ?’ 

‘Mr Mildmay- Matian, is out of the question. Papa 
hte, you know, rorhidden liis addresses, and I entirely 
acquiesce in his dedsion/ 

♦, X wish Caroline and Fanny were at home. It’s my 
iaipreesWn,’ added Marian ‘that Mr Rivers is 

humph^ed!’ 

‘Nohten^, you silly madcap! A little round-shoul- 
dered,, p!tehap&*.;. .. ^ Vi-, , 

♦.The’deviush’glais'r.'".' 

A eervant entered, iterated Mr Danvers’ desire Ite 
Ella’s pretence in the library, and the justets M the 
•robm. V ''Vv '^:‘..' ".■‘''■■.vr 

A moment; hnd the Hhriory^ w^^^ with Mr 

and Mrs Danversy EUeu.^d |tar^^ ^ted in council 

answer'shall w©.-. 

■make^tb'this'AiS^ji'i'ell^tteW^^ 

head/ nor imme- ' 

♦ Db ybu not 
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^ ■.t9b''-y0iink- ■W\y0ji;:f0r' io ■■■Vi^y. ;.«^l^Ui an 

;.,:;^^^^Toa...ai« .and: your 

'^fefibther arirt , I thiiiix thal 
i? wjiijn we i ifere masrieti :: Jii lAiktv yoifi only ol]jeettou to 
''■tliQ..:pi^|o$al of '■■ ' ■'■■■ ■.■■■■■'■■■■ 

* But^ papa* I have soon sn Ijltfle of him, that 
Beally you must 

*,lrou do not <ft4iU<e M Ellen ?’ iht[uired Mrs X>anv* 

, :^rs,.:,. .:. ■ ■. S V.':':- r--;: : '•■•>■;' ■■■. ' ■■■• '^■. 

f iBOf mamma $ oOrMnly not* I esteem him* and as 
' an ac^tiamtanee, tather like him : nothing more/ * 
Accn?^ tiidrrbr 

/It ii,: I tWnk^ Eligible match/ said Mr Dan- 
vers; /for a/^irliyithout^^^^^^^ and I do not think it 
at all essential ; to Inarned^ happiness that the lady 
should he at first y^hat is called in loya with tlm gentle- 
man; MTou ^Uvinake a good and afihctionate wife— of 
that; Ellen* X am qnite sure. By the appointment oon- 
ferred upon him* and which is, you know, gazetted, Mr 
Hiyers* income is now at least a thousand a year ; ami 
that* where youare^^ing’—^ \ 

. ‘Bapa’/-.. 

* Well, where at all events ^s is going; will maintain 
a handsome establishment Then his character is 
nnexceptlpuable, and his temper one 'Of the easiest in 
the Whrld, Altogether, KUen, I tliiiik yon have drawn a 
fair prize in the matrimonial lottery/ 

' Tl^o climate is very healthy, I bjplieve?| said Mrs 
Danvers. / 

^Eotirely ; and society there is of a somewhat 
high cast for a colony/ 

/i suppose,* said Ellen Danvers, blushing still more 
deeply than before^ * from Mr llivers* ofilcial position* 
his— ills wife will take precedence after tlie lady of the 
lieutenant-govornor?* - 

‘Certainly, Ellen — no doubt about it,* replied Mr 
Danvers with a quiet smile. ‘Now, run away and 
write your answer ; mine will be ready in two or three 
minutes/ 

,The young ladies tripped off to another apartment, 
followed by their mother $ and a change of scene imme- 
diately exhibited Ellen seated at a wTlting-desk, and 
eiideavouring* whilst Marian peeped over her shoulder, 
to indite a fitting acceptance of Mr Hivers* passionate 
])roposal. But the task seemed an endless one. Sheet 
after sheet of note-paper was wasted in vain attempts ; 
hut ultimately she placed a rough draft for approval in 
her mother -8 hands. 

* Far too stiif, too cold, top formal, Ellen. This will 
never do.* - 

‘ Then pray, mamma; write it yourself, and I will 
copy it/ 

Mrs Danvers complied; and the missive which had 
so charmed Mr Kivers was, after some emendatioiis by 
Marian, fairly coaled and subscribed by Ellen Danvers, 

* Heigho ! * iNghed the afilidiGed bride as the tliree left 

ilte apartment* ‘ No dould; you and papa know best ; 
but 1 do wish 1 could reciprocate a little more warmly 
the pbOT' gentleman^ passion for insensible, 

I fbar/h^^^ 

* You wai be a happy wife* Ellen/ replied Mrs Dan- 
vers, ‘and Elvers will be a fortunate husband.* The 
door dbsed, and the glass was a l^k* 

‘ Infernal : it^IrTor |* exclaimed Henry Klv^. whose 
fierce emotidnS the scenes unrolled before him I 

have bub interjeCtinh^y attempted t6 describe--^‘lnfer- 
nal I you have robbed love; life; of hll Its ^arml 
Frank Mildmay tool I ihavS leeh/m 
man, idiot tliat I was to kVlaQ;; devilish 

.agency 1* and agidn he^dashed' W 

■'furiously 'beneatUvthe 
i The crash of the ghsss was Je^ 

Aunt Barbara, exclaiming dt its shraiSdt pit^ liS shp^^^ 
..■■ahMk her nephew toughly::.l^;:the''ar0,;'/<3^!;h^^^ 
Henry;:W do you meah by smni^ihg^^deoahtiMs A 
■ that.|irmitic'way?*., ■■ ■■'.; ' 

.‘..^llewters,: Aunt Myoikt 


starting to hi« feet, and thoroughly bew-ildereil; ‘ wasn’t 
■ it. tlie mirror?*,.;' .V; ■. : 

• Yhe mirror & you have been taking 

too much wine* I , left the room only about half an liour 
ago,>nd on my return, behold you are pitching decan- 
ters into the firei* 

, * It was a^dream, tlien, thbnk God ! Aunt Barbara, 
you were <iuite ;^Ut ;^and npw^ you please, let us 
'. have tea/ . 

Ahouleight years after these events Mr Henry Kivers 
wasseatbd on a pleasant summer evening beneath a 
veranda of trelUs-work; festooned and canopied with 
gorgeous fiowers, watching with calm delight tlie gam- 
bols of his three charming children. Near 4iim sat liis 
still beautiful wife, turning over a file of English news- 
papers that had just arrived. Breseiitly an exclamation 
of surprise escaped her; 

‘ What is the matter, Ellen?* inquired Mr Rivers. 

* Nothing affecting us, Harry, though it startled mo 

somewhat ; Frank Mildmay* It was now the hus- 

band*s turn to start* ‘ Why, you did not, I think, know 
him?* 

‘ No matter ; what ©/ Frank Mildmay ?* 

‘ He has broken his neck in a steeple-chase. Do you 
know," Harry,’ she added after a few moments’ pause, 
and with one of the sweetest, happiest smiles that ever 
lighted up woman’s face, ‘ that I once quite liked Frank 
Mildmay; lind 1 do believe that, had it not been for 
dear, good, sensible papa, 1 should have aecepted him 
rather than you. What a providential escape for both 
of us I Was it not, Harry?* 

‘Providential indeed/ replied the husband, fondly 
pressing his wife’s proffered hand. i*resently after- 
wards he added in a musing tone, but unheeded by Mrs 
Rivers, who was again busy with the newspapers, ’ A re- 
markably clever woman is Aunt Barbara. 1 should like 
to hear her opinion upon “ the philosophy of dreams ” — 
Glisser., nwrtels ; n’appuyez pas.” 

Sounder philosophy tlian that never fell from human 
lilis,* 
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A WORKING-MAN’S REPORT OF MICHIGAN. 

pix the spring e^ lost year the writer of the followinfr paragraph >4, 
ajoumeyimui printer, poasesBod of both iiuUistry and iiitelligenci.*, 
but yet capable obtaining on^ casual and uncertain employ- 
ment in a profewdon overcrowded with worlcuicn, iind ut that t ime 
sttgering from unusual depression, 'joined (with his son, a hid of 
fifteen) a small party of emigrants, oonsistlng in all, including 
chihlron, of but eleven persona. Their intention was to seek out 
and puroliaoo with their united moans a suitable plot of ground, 
by the cultivation of which they expected to realise u sutiicient 
support, and gradually to improve their condition through tlic gx- 
eroioe of temporanoe, industry, and perseverance. After a search 
of some months, both in Canada and the States, they ultim.'itely 
oettledon atmrtlsny-eioated farm of eighty acres in the neighbour- 
hood of Detroit. The can himself judge of the prosi^ects 

befom them^ and may leant from the following candid sketch, 
written oeriiUdily without the remotest idea of ]>ublicatiou, some- 
thing of the diflieiilthis to be enoountered, and the encouragtiinent 
to bo niot e4tb,4t the present moment in emigrating to the back- 
woods of America .3 . ■ 

You must know that Hie American government sur- 
veyors divide the land into sections of a square mile 
eoibh, or 040 acres ; a road is 'generally out between 
eibk^^tionv but thi^ of ifelling the 

jHN0ef,; Wlwoh are left to f 6t und the route, and 

it1iy^rs''before ftiese^roada essuino the appearnnoe of 
t.;aud untff then, any ^ forqst is 

ibetteif^^ than a governh^eut roed. A tec- 


Yoffv'inay 

anteteriik^r^ 


) the one marked with 
tlrdad ^ but impass- 



tto w of the ehanfy unneoeRwry. WHHy and I sit on 
a ttox and a barrel on each Ride of the fire in onjr sane 
tain, having no chairs I tried tny hand at making a 
chair a iht Yankio made tlio first trial of itr quaUt} , 
but broke it to RlyVors with his weight, and then had 
tlic modest} to tell me £ was no mechanic • i 
Witli respect ts> land most of the calUvation here is 
very roughly pci formed, the farmers seeming to agree 
that tiiat mctliod which takes the least labour is the 
best Ihey nearly all doJam that a man could not live 
on less thm twonty*fl\e acres 1 am persuaded that 
an mdustnout fatnily might live on less lliaii ten acig's, 
and save money 1 intend to dm cl my attention prm* 
cipolly to gardening, all garden stutls commanding a 
leuly sale at Detroit Wheat is not much cultivated 
here, it is thought to u quire too much attontion The 
principal produce is Indiim corn oats and h \y for all 
ut whi( h there is a ready sale at Detroit Horbcs are 
p!< ntifol, and m gone ral are fine looking animals , feed 
being cheap, they arc in good condition cattle and 
sheep are not so lar/e as m England Beet \arus m 
Detroit from throe half|)tneo to twopence halfpenny per 
pound Wlv n a lanuer kills i * btcf critter,’ he dis- 
poses of i pot lion to his luighboms and then saUt the 
romamder tor his fumly, when lu sells any of hi*> 
stock to a butcher, ho either is paid all in cash, or has 
part cash, and tlu rest m meat, to be draivn as he uanl t 
it any of Ins neighbours will bring bini b few jHiund « 
at any time, is most of them are continually passing to 
and from IDt troit Indian c oru is a wUndrous prociucf 
of intuie, It IS the niustusctul grai i in the ncuU, it 
fatten ivfiy mimal that tits it. Men, bears, horses, 
ovc II, pigs, I u oons -all t tijoy it When gre e»i ifc foiiny 
i fine v€g< t/vlilc tor the tibli , and wlitn i pc w a sweet* 
flavoured grim there arc generally two good caison 
a stem A few dais ago, while coming tlaough i field 
I plucked one ol thoeais anl counted the iiunibrr ot 
grains they amounted t > SCO 
Water is sometimes ah tfc in this district, the veil 
whit h wt found on the farm failed us this su nmer itid 
wo 'i^eie forced to dig another, wlui h fortun ilely yields 
us a < ipious supply 1 he suinmci b is been c xe t c hngly 
hot, out It has been cooler niently with ple-ify of 
riiu We have the Inliaii summer nt to corat fit is 
low the loth October) whuh lists fiom two to six 
weeks, uftex which the winter, though i1 is aud the 
hosts ut not b un until ifter C hristnm A. fanner 
usually kills ft * beef ciittci when the frost seta in, cuts 
it up and fret res the j imts , when i p ccc j i anted for 
(ookiiijr it i« immersed m cold witcr until it thiws, 
when it IS' found to be is s ici t as though iresh killed, 
fti d much tenderer Iho people generally live on salt 
poik, they ccmsider ifc the best food foi tins ehm,itc 
I have m t me t with -iny hsioii, for which pork is the 
unnersal substitute, being flist hilt boiled, and then 
iiitd, ifc has nnieJi the flavour of mild bicon People 
lierc live wcJl though X cannot say much for thcii 
wirdrobcs, vet every one has a profusely furnished 
table, but there is no waste, tho pigs coming jn for a 
good share »ii the leavingr , 

The c Innate, in my opinion is fu superior to that of 
Dngiand the sumnu r is hotu r, but it lasts much longer 
There nr i frequently thick figs at nighi, hut the atmo- 
sphere IS generally deal Whether it is owing to the 
great distana* from tho «>f 1 1 einnot say, but ail ani- 
mals rc.quiro to be auj j nt i with silt, and that is the 
lesson the inhabitants i sign fci eating so much S£dt 
poik Our people have aU suffered from diarrhma, 
which, we weie told, we might havt csi aind by eating 
sufc p)rk thice times a diy X’umpkms are grown in 
great quantitus between the rows of Indian corn, they 
anne to greet ptrketion, keep as wdl as turnips, and 
flrofamius hod for horses and cattle j unlike turnips, 
they luqart no unpleasant flavour to the butter, but 
ratlier impr ivo it i omatoes ibound. Apples, peais, 

plcniBul Grapes ' 
““ISf ^ ^ wiw fruit 

of the wild gr ipe, which grows m the woods, and 


of which t intend to cultivate a few slips wxt year 
Tho potato disease exists here, but the poatoes we 
now eat are finer than any 1 have seen in 1 ngland for 
some y ears Carrots, onions, parsnips, e c U ry, are vi ry 
poor in comparison with English, but this nnscs from 
vrant of cultivation I should like some goo 1 1 ngli h 
seed oteach of theses ve^tables, they would thrive well 
with care in this soil We have every varu ty of use ful 
timber here, oak ib everywhere most abund int, so ire 
beech, sugai -maple, soffc-nuple, hickory, iron wood Ac 
Ihe trees attain a much greater altitude than in 1 ng 
land Most of them, oaks induded, are seen lu tlic 
foiOst varying from *10 to 80 fact in height, without i 
Single lateral branch farther than i do/cn fret from the 
summit This is probably caused by tho struggle ti 
overtop each other in reaching up after the 
Ihougn the tops are so high, tho roots liivc coinpnri 
tivdy no hold upon the ground while tlir forest is 
unbroken, they stand erect and firm, but one o begin \ 
clearing, and the wind brings them down by whole ^ilc 
All trees intended to stand must be plintc I , you then 
hav c branc hing trees with dec p i oots II )u c s u c nc \ i r 
erected w ithin |he reach of forest-itccs — a squill of wind 
cause one of these to uimhiUtc the building 
W hen the w oodman has struc k Ins last stroke it one 1 
I the ic torebt muuare hs, tlu sight is sublime y on first e 
hipi gently swaying foiwanl, reminding you ct the ini 
lestu motion of i Ininching ship, then v ni irc stiithd 
by a mighty and multitudinous (rishing as lu in cs 
his dcsctntshccr through the smaller tins bencuth hnn 
Xhis 18 suu ceded by icleafeiimg sound as his poi hr u 
I trunk smites the earth, a bound winch reverhent 
' through the w oods tor miles around 

We bavr no thoxn hedges ill iiiihng is done is k ii 
see it described in the ‘Yorkshire J migrmt I )i ve 
occiBionally seen i tree cf tlu white thoin grow me ni 
the woods but hkc e vtrj thing clso he it it w 1 14 r tli m 
in England, tlu spmes ut much longer 111 i st mter and 
the fruit IS as large is n clutiv 1 misIi 1 hi I i sin ih 
sackful of the English kind to pi uit 
I should think that tlu iIiLCwe inhabit, from tl c 
eneril axipearamc ot the suhbcil ha< Inen tic v it 
from tho lake wc have fust i to it of vc (tible m ill 
ibout eight inches in thu 1 1 ess the next is 1 niivtun 1 
sand and clay , the s uid itly pupc n ter i inj tlu s « i 

anddiylmc evidently bcendipisiu I in quetwitei 
Ihc general flatness of this p irt < t the c unli v i i\oni 
this idea, and L have ol served 111 I ikc SI (liir 1)i it 
large patches of lind, vuiyin freun < lu t > f>ir mil 
111 width, arc rising c n a level with the urf i e c 1 
lake, they art j 11 e 01 ered with r uik gr its md no d uit 
m course of tune a flood will arise, deposit a cru*<t c 1 
mould, and render them produetivi 


MONSXLUH TUlLOhlJ 1 
AfJsw (Java since having left the close and j^locniy 
hill when the members of tho Tins Scientific Ins * 
tutc hold then niCetingH, I walked throii h thei’lace 
Vendomc, and iiiy eyci turned involuntiuly tiwirls 
a sni lU high window 111 one of its c orne i houses bonu 
years ago that window light I the laboratory of Moii 
sHur liiiloner, a man who muted muni use i rutted 
knowledge to a poctN imagination It hipxiciu 1 one 
day, thit while walking in the street in a state of com 
plete mental abstraction, oeeupicd in the solution 0^ 
sopie abttruse prol leni,he c ame into ruck eollision w itli 
icamige Ihe shock threw him down 1 was pass- 
ing at the moment , and havipg raised him, oflered my 
arm to supxiort him to his house On thu way, we be- 
gan to converse on scientific subjects, in which 1 took a 
lively interest ; and thus cmnmenced a sincere friend- 
ship, over which, during ten years, there passed po 
cloud Some weeks afterwards, Thiloner, whom acci- 
dents encountered m the cause of icieiue had covered 
witli scars like a veteran, tried* before an imnieuse au- 



4lience, various experiments in cpndonsing carbonic adC J 
When tlis hitherto impalpable and invisible gas ynas 
seen starting from the apparatus in the form of anbiiir,' 
enthusiastic acclamations burst from the crowds 
tears of joy filled the eyes of /^hUorier as I presS^ nis 
warm, trembling hand. f ^ 

It was evident that Ite had npV seized the germ of a 
new motive power, destined to excel and replace steam, 
which, in comparison, would be coiuidered a slow and 
cumbrous agent From the tribune, M. Arago said em- 
phatically, with all the authority of his scientific name, 
that in the construction of railways, regard should , be 
hatl to the probable substitution of a power far surpass- 
ing steam ; he then alluded to Thilorier*s experiments 
in condensing carbonic acid gas, ; 

Meantime Thilorier entered his laboratory, and with 
his eyes closed^ and his favourite cat on his knee, medi- 
tated ill profound silence. With driight hn surveyed 
the future results of his discovery— steam supplanted 
by an agent one thousand times more powerful ; trans- 
atlantic navigation easy and rapid ; the problem of 
steering ballophs almost solved ! He contemplated cir-* 
cumnavigating the globe in a vessel impelled by con- 
densed carbonic acid, and, in which a spiral screw would 
replace the clumsy paddles ; for the idea of applying 
the Archimedean screw tP navigation had been long 
since conceived and expressed by Thilorier. Those 
who knew him may remember the surprise he always 
testified that ‘ it bad not been thought pf long ago.* 
However, if Thilorier had discovered an unrivaUed 
{ motive power, it still remained for him to demonstrate 
how its force could be regulated ; and on several occa- 
sions his experiments to that effect were sufficiently 
disastrous. The apparatus burst, and not only covered 
tlu! martyr of science with freph wounds, but smote him 
with almost total deafness. It was then thought proper 
to try at the Sorbonue a grand and decisive experiment 
on this intractable gas. Either by some fatal impru- 
dence or sad chance, the apparatus blew up, wounded 
severely several of the spectators, killed one of the 
attendants, and deprived Tliilorier of a finger. Yet it 
was not this loss that grieved him : it was the discredit 
thrown on his darling discovery. Fear possessed the 
souls of all the saimtui, and they obstinately refused to 
hearken to Thilorier’s nm/ argument-^* This is the 
twentieth time that my condensing apparatus exploded, 
and only the firsts that any one was killed. Hitherto 
all the harm it did was to wound me* The very name 
of carbonic acid gas m^is sufficient to piit to flight the 
wliole body-corporate of the Institute, not to mention 
the Sorbonne and the College of France. 

Sad at heart, Thilorier returned to his laboratory; 
and those who knew liini remarked a total change in 
his liabits : he passed wliole days without noticing liip 
cat ; paced backwards and forwards in his. room for 
hours ; no longer handled his crucibles and alembics ; and 
when, by chance, he went out, he would walk through 
the middle of a crowded thoroughfare, and stop short 
suddenly, regardless of the curiosity ho excited. He 
was a handsome man, with fine* hair, already gray, and 
he wore in his button-hole the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, so that his appearance secured him from insult. 
It often happened that some woman, moved with com- 
passion, took him gentiy by the arm, and led him safely 
to the footpath. > (m these pocasions he nev^ thought 
of thanking his benefactress. He would pass by his 
best friends without feeing them, or reply^ when they 
spoke. One fixed ideg had taken possession of him : a 
fixed idea— that indescribable line of demarcation which 
separates geniiis , ftopi madhess, Neyrtph firom the Ibbl, : 
wlia thought he coiild sui^iid the moon bn the ^int of 
his forefinger. The mind bf Thi^er continued iii this 
.vbtate.'for'' many years. 

>- One molfhing, at. five o’clock, he room. 

, Ife ivas no longer the wne man a* bn^^ 
evening ; his appearance was completely trax^sfigured— 
no more abstraction, no moxe profound meditation. He 
was newly shavei}, neatly 4^ and he passed be- j 

tween two tables covered with pmreelain ornaments 
without upsetting any thing.* He seated himself at the 
foot of my bed> And said witli b : air, 

‘ Well, at length 1 have solved the problem li iTqu know 

that some weeka since my apparatus, blew np'y*-r* 

‘ Sflfoe weeks 1* interrupted I : ' some years ;yoi| 
..meanp. " ' 

* Ahi really I* said; he quietly. * Hay a I, then, been So 
long in solving this difficulty ? But weeks or years, 
what do they signify after all, as 1 have my solution ?, 
Yes, my friend, not only is an explosion rendered im- 
possible, but i. feid that X have mastered this terrible 
fofee. I can do what I please with it : it is my slave. 

At my pleasure I can employ it in moving enormous 
masses, in giving life to gigantic machines, or in playing 
without injury among the most delicate and fragile 
springs.* 

Surprised, I looked at him without speaking^ 

5 He doubts — ^he doubts what I tell himi* cried he 
laughing. ‘But look at these plans and drawings: 
believe your eyes, and hear me!* And then, with 'a 
brilliant dearness which allowed no misgiving to linger 
in the mind even of one nbt profoundly versed in the 
arcana of sciencG, ho developed the metliods which ho 
meant to employ, and their bearing on bis favourite 
theory. ‘ I shall require three days to prepare my 
apparatus^ I wish to construct it entirely with iny 
own hands. Come, then, to me in three days, and you 
who, through evil report, liave ever continued my stead- 
fast friend, shall be the first to witness and share xny 
triumph.’ 

He pressed my hand af&ctionately, and left me, ' 
saying, * In three days ; don’t forget I* 

I was punctual to the appointment.- As I entered 
the gate, the old woman in the porter's lodge addressed 
me — ' Ah, monsieur, what a misfortune 1 Such a good 
man ! As gentle and innocent as a child, and to die so 
suddenly!^ . 

* Who?’ cried I. , 

‘ Monsieur Thiloriet ! He died in his study not an 
hour since!* 

Alas 1 it was too true I A sudden fit had carried off 
my poor friend. What had become of his discovery ? 

No trace could be found in his laboratory of the draw- 
ings I had seen ; and his notes, if he had any, were 
likewise lost. Had he really solved the great problem 
which he sought ? No one can tell: his thoughts had 
been imparted only to one, unfortunately incapable of 
recalUng their recondite import correctly. However it 
may have been, steam yet remains unrivalled ; and the 
condensation of carbonic acid gas is regarded as a 
curious but most perilous experiment, which chemical 
professors rarely venture to try. 

■ If Thilorier had lived but a few days longer, who oaii 
tell whether this untamcable gas might not have changed 
thp destiny of the entire globe ? 

A GROUP OF SAVAGBS. > ^ 

During the early part of the present sditeer season T 
strolled out of doors one evening tp ebjoif a little air 

exercise, and to inhale thcinvigoiraiing breezes which con- 
tribute to render the 'climate of Natal, and its capital 
FietermaritzbuFg^ peculiarly agre^ble and' bcnefielaV to 
persons of delicate constitntioh, as also to those labouring 
under the debilitating effects of sedentary employment. 
Having had my *raiiible> 1 was rctunimg homewards^ 
whieni casting W towards the town, I espied a 

cluster of natives a little way off the roadside, . some 
of whom were seated on, the grass, and the coinjm^^ ' 
apptd^tly engaged In conversation. Concludii^ them 
to a party conveying commodities to mi^kot, f meved 

towards them; in the hopevof seonring a barghih> idtto 
in the way of a good mat for my floor, a p6t (ff heney^ 
a few fi>wlS^ some potatoes, or such -like matters 
they mi^t ImVo broughfe^^^ th^ the 

kiaals to; dispose of tb the M On 

teaching thcm^ 1 IbpM a man, 

^ two..: lads,' - ahi'iomp’-.fs^oiwwV^ j ' and^ .by ■ ' 

uglpg A hbm Duteh* 
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V j^ind wofMo Kaffir, I a^ccrtf^ined that, lideh with of 

, or Indiau poro, for the markpt, they had that 

' inK at daybreak atttf ted from their place, of abode, at 
AlUeon^ Wesley# mission station; a# being now near 
: their joumey^s endi they Inid haltcd^fpr a while to adjust 
their persohai .previtYis to maklhg their appearance # the 
mission sohoblhouse in town, ^ndiecc they hod ag&ed # 

. pi# the night; aivJt also to refresh themselves with some 
txiiikmt or bread; bliade &om a coarso hind of meal pro- 
cured from melies, by the very primitive process of Crash- 
ing or maingHiig the grain betiveen a small roundish stone ; 
and a la# flat onoi The bread, I noticed, was not, as is 
usual with the Kaffirs, passed round for each one rudely 
to detoeh his portion, but was divided with a huife. #d 
l4y dcoently spread upon the lap of the oldest of the 
females. Although I saw that there were no purchases to 
bo ximde, yet tms .gtoup exhibited such an unexpooted 
degree of CleanUness of person and neatness of apparel 
(being all very decently clad), added to a spirit of oon- 


bojuseful in.the animal economy. We know precisely what ] 
becomes of the water so# after entering the stcQ|:iach ; wo j 
cap trace, exacriy what Course all this water inust take — • 
what chaiihels it must traverse— between its entrance and 
its exit. ^ Wp are ptafectly well Acquainted w-ith certain 
physiological effects ptoduced: by it it has been re- 
ceived into the system.,* It dilutes the blood, it lowers the 
temperature, and iberefore diminishes the vital power of. 
the irtomach ; it puts certain systems of capillary blood- 
vc#i8 oh the stretch, to the great danger of bursting, and 
it oVer-taxes the kidneys. 1 have seen two very bad cases 
which were fairly attributable to the excessive drinking of 
water. . . , Thus; then, it seems tliere are certain well- 
understood iind very obvious injuries which the large im- 
bibitiqu of water cannot fail to inflict, while the supposed 
beneflis to accrue from it are altogether mystical, proble- 
matical, unintelligible. The quantity of water which eacli 
person should drink during tho day must always depend 
on his own feelings. He may always drink when, the 
doing so is agrecablo to Jus stnisations: wdien it is ro))ul- 
sivc, never . — Dr M. Johnson^s Dornealic JJi/dropaih/. j Quite 
onr own opini<m: there may be inteiiipcrance in drinking 
w'ater as in drinking alcoholic liquors. The fansticisni of 
water-drinking, hoWe\'er, seems to bo on the dceliue- 1 


fiding Cheerfulness which seemed to provaU among them, doing so is agrecablo toJiis seiisatioiw: when it is ropul- 
that il felt a strong inejination to remain and witness them sivc, never.— /)r .R Johnson'^s Domestic Jh/dropalh/. | Quite 
at their frugal repost. Seeing that I showed no signs of onr own opinion: there may be inteiiipcrance in drinking 
departure, sho who held the bread spoke a few words to w'ater as in drinking alcoholic liquors. The fanaticism of 
tlic matt, who presently removed Ills broad-brinnned hat wateisdrlnking, howe\'er, seems to bo on the dccliiie- l 
from his head, the lads following his cx#iple, and the 
girls bimdittg meekly forward, and gave utterance, in a 
mild and strikingly reverential tone^ to a sliort prayer for 
a blessing uimn the food ! When they had fluished eating, 

X pUt a ifew questions to them as to the nature of their 
daily employments : the man, who seemed nke the ‘ Great- 
heart' of the oompany, replied that he wotked the ground 
-^e of the lads helped him ; and the girls said they were 
usually employed in the house, and the bread of which i 

they had just partaken was the result of their labours. \ 

Those ‘ wild Kaflirs' formed a beautiful group; their words 
suggested a beautiful picture of cheerful industry; and 1 
, f4#ly resumed my walk, tormented with a host of imper- 
tmeht comparisons that rose unbidden into my mind. — 

J>Vom a mirespondeidf W. 

qHIKfiBK IVORY-CARVING. 

The cases of concentric hnlls, each within each, so ex- 
quisitely carved by the Ghinese, and styled by tho Kdin- 
Durgli llcvicw * the ne plus ultra of idle industry,' have given 
rise to many disputations. In a former number, w*e copied 
from a popular journal a distinct assertion that the ivory 
ball was divided before tlie carving, and that the Sub- 
sequent joining .would become manifest by the application 
of sufticient heat. A correspondent of our own, however, 
stands up for the honour of Chinese art, and declares not 
only that the balls, wiihiM excqitim of the otnier c?ic,kre cut 
from a single solid globe, of ivory, but that he himself has 
disQovcredy Rnd practises as an amateur, the method of 
doing so. As an illustration of his reasons for supposing 
that the inner balls are actually cut out of one piece, he 
mentions the Chinese fans that arc familiar to most people. 

‘ Let any one,’ says he, * look attentively at the sticks when 
folded, and he w^ill flud the perforations all alike, and so 
. exact, that he must be convinced that they were mode In 
the solid, and the slicks afterwards sawn apart.’ Follow- 
ing out this idea, h« inquired what there was to prevent 
the perforations in a sbUd ball with taper tools from being 
made in the sanio manner ? add he then proceeded to 
Ostahiish by . experiment thor possibility of separating the 
solid into, various balls after tiie perforations were made. 

* After many unsuccessful attempts, I succeeded, and have 
done many of them in hard wood, and Rlso in ivory— 
the latter beinjj tried only when 1 had succeeded in the 
foriner. Ivory is too expensive to experiment uTx>n ; and 
iho value of the substance even in China would not, 1 
sh#id think, admit of so thany solid pieces being cut up 
merely to prhdUto ^iAses of balls.' Our corrcsiioudent ad# 
that, there.. # in Ijondou who liave 

met With the ; and that these curious balls, 

which have excitod eo mdch toiprise and argument, arc 
now manufactured in thin ooniitry, as in Chino, out of a 
; single solid piece* This, al^vayf ba under- 
stood to bb with the pf ttie outer ball, which, 

being of an entirely differ#^ #d more clobqinte iiottorn, 
must necessarily be carved fioin two hemispheres afterwards 
’.'.'olOBciy joined. ■' 

' ■WATKE-nniRKrNG* 

quantities of wld wa^r. . One ' Amen Corner, London ; shd 5: M*<>lashan, S!l D’Oiiw suect, 

i;a##r tht»e largo unbibltions # to o#ateBO as,tb; |)a)>lin.— I»rmte4 by W. HU, CHAMaxas* Edinburgh. 


ODE TO BEAUTV. 

Spirit of Eeauty ! thou 
That permeatest the grand old univerne, 

I fly to thee, I Idas tby radiant brow — 

Cilory-lit by gleams from paradise— 

And pray thee to diHperiie, 

DeautifullCHt esiicnce | 

. By thy rainbow presence, 

Tho sorrow-cloud that haunts these aching eyes, 

And dawn upon me with that tendorest Mjriit 
Which streams from oft* thy pinions, seruph-sMscincr, brJgLt 
Thou, in bhie-MWOoning 6|>ace, 

Where outmost comet flares across the void 

His gleainy torch, flndost a dwclling-placo ; 

And this round world is cinctured witl» thy bmilch ; 
Our souls are never with thy sweetness cloyed. 

As sunset limes still murmurous wdth bees, 

Whether o’er argent seas 
Thou sprinklest many little gleaming isles 
. Girdled with chiming foam and foliage crowned. 

Or shadowing the deep with rough rocks moss-eiubrowncd. 
Thy power to bless is felt 
When liftH'the fair sweet moon above the pines 
llcr silver crest, and loveliness is spol t 
In the deepening oaiire by star-gain xios ; 

But for more when Orion’s jejivelled belt 
Dims at tho ruby burst of dawn, when hhines 
Tho misted mead with dewy brilliaucicA, 

And the dusk foi'cst thrills 
With ttirobbfngs strong' of wiiul-waked wyinphoni(?iJ, 
Whilst thou, purple-enrobed, queeu’st it from laughing hills. 
Fair flowers that braidiMl shine 
Upon the kirtlc (if the mbist-lipped spring, 

Or in the lap of summer, all arc thine ; 

Drooped hyacinths, the sapphint sentinels 
About a runlet’s crystal issuing, 

Dew-lustred violets, spired asfthodclfl, 

And gleam of poppies among golden corn ; 

Tivin roses check to cheek where garden glooma 
Arc incensed by tho spicy plutiics 
©f jttlyflower refreshing as tho breath of morn. 

Tho dim wood greenly folds 
Thy ahadowy form within his braided boughs, 

; DrOops his plump fruitage which the autumn moulds 
For thy young lip ; or when keen frost eudowa 
. His tvintered anns with silvery f()liage. 

Thou lov’st to watch our valley-slopes of snow 
Take, l|ke flushed beauty’s brow, a vermeil glow 
Frotn the red west— f0{^-f<K)te4 Thetis too. 

Bids thee glad welonmo to her breeey^biuo. 

For thou art loved all o'er thy bourneless heritage. 

, H. 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

Till: GOTHA CANAL — UEMARK8 ON OOTHLAN1>— 
FALLS OF TIIOLLHATTE. 

A GLANCE at the map of Sweden shows a singular com- 
plexity of inland waters crossing the southern part of 
tlie peninsula between Stockholm and Gottenburg. A 
common map is usually sufficient to exhibit the extra- 
ordinary radiating forms of many of these lakes, but it 
requires a large and elaborate one to display in perfec- 
tion this remarkable interspersion of land and water. 
The country is generally low ; about 390 feet is the 
utmost elevation which a railway would have to pass 
over, if, as has been projected, one should be formed 
between tliose tw»o cities. There is in the w'hole of the 
soullicrn portion of the Scandinavian peninsula no hill 
i of one thousand feet in height The surface of the 
I country is generally composed of tame undulations, the 
higiiest points presenting exposed rock,* while flats and 
lakes lie between. Of tills tameness the ice has been 
the main cause, in reducing every asperity and angu- 
larity to one rounded form, excepting partially on the 
south sides of the more prominent masses. 

The chain of lakes^— amongst wdiich is that of Wenern, 
the largest in Europe — w'as taken advantage of at the 
close of tlie last century for the formation of a canal, 
whereby at once tlie navigation betw^een Stockholm and 
Gottenburg should bo sliortenod, and the Sound dues of 
the king of Denmark avoided. It was completed by 
'IVlford ; and its success as a speculation may he in- 
ferred from the fact, tliat it pays 12 per cent. It rises 
from the sea at Gottenburg, partly by the river, and 
partly by a cut channel with looks, to the Wenern, 
141 '90 feet; frorh this to the Wiken Lake, 162*20: 
tot.'il, 307*10. Tlience it descends through a series of 
smaller lakes to the sea at Soderkoping, 305*26 feet, or 
nearly two feet less ; * a fact, by the way, which gives 
some countenance to my apprehension that the Gulf of 
Bothnia may be upon a higher level than tlie ocean. 
Tlui course of navigation is completed to Stockholm by 
a passage from a branch of the sea at Sodertelje through 
a sliort canal into the Maelcr Lake. 

Land-travelling between Stockholm and Gottenburg 
having little attraction, I resolved to proceed by one of 
the steamers which pass th fee times a week along the 
Gotha Canal. Late on Saturday evening I was con- 
voyed to the vessel by a few of thb gentlemen who liad 
given me the honour of their friendship in this northern 
city, including the warmrliearted l^rofessor Ritzius, the 
man in this respect most like my own countrymen tlmt 
I have ever met abroad. I parted from them with 
reg^t, reflecting how little probability there was that 

* These measurements arc copied directly from the Life of Mr 
Telford. 


Prick 1 Jr/. 

I should ever see any of them again. How often 
now-a-days, when travelling has become so frequent an 
indulgence, have we occasion to remember this draw- 
back from its advantages-^that it only the oftener tries 
us wdth the experience of brief w'ann friendships ! . Wo 
are continually meeting the worthiest, kindest people 
for a week, or a day, or half a day, and bidding them 
a final adieu when just beginning to wish that we had 
them always about us. It has been said that the mind 
of each living man is a churchyard of dead companions 
and friends ; now, in addition to this, we have each of 
us an ideal necropolis, composed of the scarcely less 
dreary monuments of those who yet live, but, being 
eternally parted, are the same as dead. 

I, found rather a small vessel; no saloon besides the 
spiese^karntner (eating-room), and only a double series 
of small cabins, each with two beds, running trans- 
versely to the length of the vessel, with a narrow space 
between. Starting at an early hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, w^e in a few hours passed through the Sodertelje 
Canal into the open sea. The passage was the scene of 
a very remarkable antiquarian discovery, to which Sir 
Charles Lyell alludes in his paper in the * Philosophical 
Transactions* on the movements of the Baltic shores. 
It seems that this canal required a cutting of more 
than sixty feet through soft matter between tw-o lines 
of rocky ground. In the course of that cutting the 
>vorkmen found, at the depth of sixty feet, and at tlic 
level of the sea, the remains of an ancient hut. There 
wrere a floor and a hearth — distinct traces of its having 
been a human habitation. Sir Charles tells us that the 
superincumbent matter was composed of a marine for- 
mation. He says, *the stratification of the mass over 
the house was very decided, but for the most part ot 
that wavy and irregular kind which would result froni 
a meeting of currents.* His theory is thus expressed i— 
'It appears that this building must have been sub- 
merged beneath the waters of the Baltic to the depth of 
sixty-four feet; and before it was raised 'again to its 
present position, it had become covered with strata 
more than sixty feet thick.* 

To imagizio that the land at this place can have 
been sunk sixty -four feet since it was first inhabited 
by man, is a supposition so violent, that only the most 
incontestable evidence could justify its being advanced. 
There should not Only be strong positive evidence for 
the Bssunied fact, but there riiould be no other way 
of accounting for it« Now, are we quite sure tliRt 
there is no other way of accounting for the existence 
of a human habitation below sixty feet of soft luat-^ 
ter in that situation? I find in Mr ijaing*s work 
oni Sweden a remarkable passage. Speaking of the 
branch of the Maeler iake,^^^^o which this short 
canal proceeds, he says--^* It was fc this branch of the 
Maeler, if I am jaot mistaken, that St Ohtf, when a vik- 
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Ing, waB penned up oa one of his piratical expeditions, in 
the eleventh century, by the united fleets of the Swedish 
and iJanish moparchs ; they expected to starve him out, 
or force him to eiij^age with hlB few ships to a disad- 
vantage. , ile made'a ditch or canal from the lake ^ the 
Baltic^ through which he carried his vessels to sea, 
leaving his eueniies blockading the entrance of the 
branch of the lake.* The line of this ditch would ne- 
cessarily be the same as that of the modern canal. In 
such a trench a house may have been built. Tlie 
trench may have been subsequently filled up with wind- 
driven materials ; against which supposition there is 
nothing positive on record in the case ; for though Sir 
Charles states that the superincumbent matter was 
stratified, and of marine origin, he only alludes to the 
banks ^or sides of the present canal at the spot, and not 
to the matter actually above the house, which indeed 
he never saw. On the contrary, there is something in 
the record positively in favour of our surmise, for Sir 
Charles ascertained that the sand immediately in con- 
tact with the remains of the house was of the fine kind 
which is accumulated by the wind. Uehold, then, a 
pomhk modern orujin for this hut, without any necessity I 
of supposing a comparatively modern submersion of the I 
land sixty -four feet under the sea 1 
It is of course to be feared that there has been 
some rashness in assuming the dip and subsequent re- 
cinergencc of the land since the hut was formed and 
inhabited. Such rashness is not to be wondered at, for 
a geologist in the cxtndition of a determined partiality 
for a particular theory, is much as Mrs BHpslop, in her 
conversation with Joseph Andrews, described her sox 
to be in analogous circumstfl-nces : * If wc like a man, the 
lightest hint sophisticates* When a man of science likes 
a theory, the lightest hint (accordant with it) sophis- 
ticates. The modern geologist is so determined that the 
land shall move up and down, to account for erwy trace 
of marine lorniations above the present level of the sea, 
that whatever falls in with that view is accepted with- 
out challenge or investigation, while the most elaborate 
display of facts that even seefus or tends to hint at a dif- 
ferent way of explaining such phenomena is made but 
light of. The error is part of a larger one, resting on 
an oracular dictum of modern times, that we can only 
explain ancient phenomena by causes which we see in 
oi>eration at the i)resent time ; whereas the causes which 
actually operated may not be now under observation, 
and, if we confine ourselves solely to those now visibly 
working, we may pitch upon wrong ones. The paucity 
of theoretical wisdom in modern science is illustrated 
by such things. With regard to the change in the 
relative level of seas and lands, as it appears to he a 
universal phenomenon (for from every contihent it is 
now reported), why may not the idea of a fall of the sen 
apply to it as Well as the local one of a rise of the land. 
Which Playfair only preferred because he thought the 
phenomenon lo«?al?* These gentlemen do not see that 
their own assertion of a so-great mobility in the crust of 


the earth actually involves a possible full of the seti^ali^o, 
since a sinking of some great ocean -bed wuuld[^udoubt- 
edly produce a decadence of the surface of the oceaiu 
and leave every shore on earth to some extent exi)oseir 
For my own part, trusting to reason and observation, 

I shall continue to disclaim an exclusive hypothesis; 
prepared to find it ultimately ruled tliat both the sea 
falls and the laud rises, and that a fall of the sea to the 
extent of some thousands of feet, by whatever nicaim 
brought about, was actually one of the last of the great 
geological events. 

The voyage supplied little occasion for remark. 
There was a considerable number of . passengers of both 
classes. The first-class passengers met tlireo times a 
day to discuss the substantial viands set before them. 
The rest of the time they spent in conversing or read- 
ing upon deck. The scenery was not remarkable ; but 
I everywhere observed the south sides of any rocky 
prominences to be comparatively rougli. One circum- 
stance which I observed near Nordkoping struck me 
with some surprise. It was exactly five o'clock on a 
Sunday evening ; consequently tlio secular part of tlie 
day had not commenced; yet liere I saw a man plough- 
ing with two oxen, and another man taking in corn 
with a rope by way of a back-burthen. My companion j 
in the sleeping-cabin was a gentleman in the prime of ' 
life, whom I discovered to be a merchant of Hamburg. ; 
He was a teetotaler and a hydropathist, having been i 
once cure<l tby Priessnitz at Gratienhnrg. Great was j 
his faith in cold water. He told me that, liaviiig been ! 
seized with cholera last 5"ear, he yielded to the thiiKt ; 
which possessed him, until the system seemed to bo | 
brought up to par in that respect. To tliis he attributed j 
his cure. His father, a short time before, in th(; midst j 
of healthy life, had been seized with the disease, in con- 1 
sequence of hearing of a friend having die<l of it. My ; 
companion did not entertain the slightest doubt that his | 
father might have been saved if the doctors Jiad an(.)\ved I 
him a supply of water to drink. j 

Next morning, after bre.’ikfaRt; the I’essel being do- j 
tained a couple of hours by locks between tho lioxeii ! 
and Boren Lakes, we 'walked ashore to see the interest- | 
ing old church of Vretaklostcr. This structure is wholly | 
m^ernlsed in the exterior, but tho interior still presents I 
a few ancient features of interest, particularly tombs of ' 
ancient kings, abbesses, and other distinguished persons. ' 
One side aisle was sulficient to compensate me for the 
'Walk, being devoted to the Banu)phagi of a family of 
Douglases who have flourished iu tliis neighbourhood 
since the Thirty Years’ War. The sight t»f tlie bloody ; 
heart and three mullets in chief on tlieir monuntents 
was a refreshing circumstance iu the midst of this dull 
period, recalling as it did some of the most interesting 
passages in Scottish history. 

One of my regrets on leaving Stockholm was inability 
to pay a visit to the island of Gothland, which is only 
about sixteen hours’ sail distant. This island is in 
several respects a remarkable and visit-worthy place. 
Having been the great entrepot of northern commerce ' 
l>efbre the rise of the Hanseatic League, it is a sort of 
Carthage of the middle ages, full of traces of ancient 
grandeur, though for many ginierations left to compara- 
tive desolation. Its little capital (Wisby), now a small 


i*' PiHjfMSor Plaj'fair’s wmarks wer© as follows; *Thetroagina< 
tlon nstorally feeb loss diftlcuUy in oonoeiving that an Unstable 
ilnid tike the sea, whieli chanKos its level twice evety day, has nn- 
dtfrgoho R permanent depresskHi in its surfaoe, than tbat the land, 
the itself, has. equal devation. In idl 

this, howeyor. Wo are guided nmbh mqre by fancy than by reason ; 
for, In order to depress ae elevate the absolate Ic'^: of the eea, by 
a given quantity in any one plaos^ w© must depicsil or elevate it by 
*be same qonntity over the whole istrface bf the earth f wheiwas no 
such necessity exist# with reiipect tC the c^vatlon or depression of 
the land. To make the sea tmbside thirty feet ell rouiqd the ooast 
, of Great Hritain, it is nooessary to displace a body of water thirty 
[ dee|i ever the whole surface of the cKieaicii. It is evtdeni that 
the sitnplesl hyp«»thesis for expluiniug tho^ ohangos of level is, 
that .may protwod Ironi tho xuot.ton, iipwaiidiii or . down wards, of ..iho ^ 
land Itself, and not from that of the sea. As no elovation or depiW!- 
sionof the Boa esa take place but over the whbk, its level eanoot i 


bo affected by local causes, and is probably as llttlo subjeot to 
yariatlbn as anything Ui be met with on the Hurfaee of tho globe.’ 

It is evident 'hero that the learned professor only inukes a cliolcc 
between hypotheses with a regard to their compm-ative simplicity, 
is acoouhtii^ for phenomena assnmedly loojiil. Jle shows no reason 
Why the sea xnay not fall and rise, though he thinks it less probable 
than IhoSI rises and do|M<eBSjonB of the earth’s criistt It is on such 
a basis that the lifinglisb geologists have established their conclusion , 
bn .which they can endure no breath of sceptioinin, that there cm 
'be no change in the level of the sea. A late president of the Society 
thu»ip(.>lce in his annual address in 1847 * Notwithstanding that 
this unanswerable doetriue was thus dearly laid down so far back 
as : 1808, we still hnd geologists of authority Ki>eaking of the sea 
having risen or fallen, in their endeavours to cxxdain certolo phe- 
nosnena/ Ac. A very grave delinquohcy indeed ! I must, nevor- 
thslesi, profess my total inability to trace the logic which makes 
Hr Playfair’s .remark{t an ' unanswerable doctrine.* 
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•port, was,, once a rich and populous city, with eighteen 
fine cliuy^hcs, and hulls of assembly for foreign resi- 
dents from almost every nation in Europe, The re- 
iiiuins of the churches are described as a rich study fof 
the ecclcsiologist. The island Jias a more immediate 
interest as a place holding out great attractions to Bri-? 
tish settlers, on account of its adaptation for an im- j 
proved agriculture. Situated in the midst of the Baltic, 
extending between the 57th and 68th parallels (the lati- 
tude of Aberdeensliire), and being one mass of lime- 
stone, nowhere rising more than 180 feet aboye the tea, ! 
it presents a fine soil and climate, as is expressively I 
enough shown by the fact that the grape, walnut, and 
mulberry ripen in favourable seasons, and that horses 
and sheep remain abroad all winter. The gifts of nature 
are here, however, in a great measure thrown away, in 
consequence of the want of intelligence, activity, and 
enterprise on the part of the inhabitants. A large por- 
tion of the island has been allowed, in the course of ages, 
to fall into a swampy state, merely for tlie sake of a 
supply of water to a set of wretched little corn-mills, for 
which the people have a great favour. They are in so 
primitive a state, as not to have the slightest idea of the 
Hgrii'ultural use of the limestone on which their soil 
reposes. Virgin soil of the richest kind, six and eight 
feet deep, exists for them in vain. 

It gives .nt the some time a curious idea of the imper- 
fect hold wliich mankind have as yet obtained of the 
means of subsistence, or of the rude state rf the indus- 
trial economy of the world in our era, that there should 
be such a struggle carried on in England to make a 
moderate .soil productive to an extreme extent, for the 
support of its multitude of inhabitants, when a large 
island exists, at tlie distance of seven or eight days’ 
sail, where an immense capability of production is lying 
almost wholly neglected. Gothland appears, from the 
dt!Scrii)tion, to be as expressly calculated by nature to 
furnish wlieat for a great surrounding population, as a 
baker’s oven is to prepare bread and roast-meat to a 
town neighbourhood. A companjr at StocJkholm, of 
which the enterprising Mr Ilierta is a leading member, 
has lately been organised for purchasing and partially 
draining lands In the island, with a view to a British 
settlement being formed. They have secured 10,000 
acres, which they offer to sell in lots, such as may suit 
purchasers, at from L.4 to L.5 per acre, taking drained 
and undrained together. From all ' that 1 could learn, 
this is really a most inviting opening for our * ^listreseed 
agriculturists.’ Ma,ior Tringle, who has spb^d over 
the island, and whose knowledge of agricultural matters 
in his native Berwickshire gives weight to his opinion, 
assured me that the capabilities of the soil and climate 
have Iwon iu no degree overpraised. Mr George 
Stephens, of the ‘Quarterly Journal of Agriculture’ 
(published Messrs Blackwood in Edinburgh), sur- I 
veyed certain extensive tracts in the island some years : 
ago, and repotted to the king that he had nowhere seen 
such abundance of excellent soil, susceptible of an easy 
cultivation ; adding that the expense of draining would 
be repaid in some places by one year’s crop, arid in 
others by two. It is hard for onb man to judge for 
another, but I feci that, were I n Scotch farmer under 
an expiring lease, and the prevalent apprehensions Of 
my class as to the effect of the abolition of the corn- 
laws, I should deem it my duty to take a look of this 
island, and see if a new and comfortable home could nbt 
be carved out of it. Stay-at-home people ore apt to be 
under great prejudices regarding such countries as 
Sweden, and regarding a decided change of the freld of 
existence. When they see the countries in question, 
find a kindly and worthy Ghrisfejian people there as well 
as at home, and take into consideration the: ^opderful 
facilities for communication which mark our time, the 
spell of prejudice breaks, and they wonder at their for- 
mer delusions. In reality, there is almbit tuUmited 
field in Sweden generally, but in Gothland part^Cttlatly, 

I for British enterprise. It must be remembered that a 
I very considerable number of clever Sobtsmen have al^ 
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ready enriched themselves and taken leading positions 
in the dominions of King Oscar. The present is obvi- 
ously a crisis when the success of a British settler would 
be much mote certain and decided. Being so near to 
England, advanced in the physical a»d moral conditions 
of ciSslisatioii, and placed under a mild const! tutiotigl 
government, Sweden has, in my opinion, a decided pre- i 
fereiico over any part of America as a scene of settle- 
ment. Labour, moreover, though inferior to what is to 
be had in Britain, ia everywhere ulniiidtint and cheap ; 
and under Scotch grieves or foremen, it might be 
expected in time to improve. In Gothland all these 
advantages arc concentrated in connection with an ad- 
mirable soil and climate, I cannot entertain a shadow 
of doubt, that to become a successful farmer in Scotland 
is a matter ten times more problem aticid than with the 
same means to become a ilourishing proprietor in Gotit- 
Jand.* 

1 am afraid that a Londoner wonld have considered 
our canal voyage, metaphorically as well as literally, slow. 
The scenery dong the banks, and also bordering the 
lakes, is tame, and there is little besides to see. Even in 
the article of stoppages, and the taking up and setting 
down of passengers, there is not much of an enliven- 
ing nature. Our stoppage At Mottala in the afternoon 
of Monday would have been a pleasant occurrence if it 
had been long enough to allow us to look over the town, 
and see the various iron foundries and manufactories 
! which make it the Birmingham of Sweden. We cr(»Hsed 
I tbe Wenern Lake on Tuesday, and stopped for the night 
! at a sterile promontory called Ekinaes, where there was 
a peasant’s hut situated in as desolate a scene us could 
weD be imagined. The surface was everywhere polished, 
with strifls pointing to the south-w^est by compass. 

Breakfast-tirne on Wednesday saw us all agreeably 
stirred up by the intelligence that, having reached the 
.extremity of the lake, where the steamer has to descend 
a series of locks, we unfortunate passengers should have 
a couple of hours to visit the celebrated Falls of Troll- 
Imtte. These remarkable cascades are formed by the 
outpouring of the waters of the Wenern Lake through a 
rocky gorge, being the commencement of the Gotha elv 
or river, which, after a brief run, joins the sea at Got- 
tenburg. The falls occur in a aeries of three, the two 
upper being divided by islands. We pass by a bridge 
to the second island, and there see the upper falls by 
looking backward, as well as a full on each hand. It is 
a tremendous scene. 1 thought 1 never had seen so 
great a mass of water thrown into such a state of violent 
agitation, or made to exercise so great a force. Bnnill 
logs thrown into the torrent are seen no more. Parts 
of the rock in the island are giving way under tlie vio- 
lence of tlte stream. The surfaces of the rock about the 
fails iu mriny places retain their smoothing, the direc- 
tion of which is the same as that of the valley, towards 
the south-west. Indeed there are pieces of dressed sur- 
face in the bed of the torrent which has of course swept 
over them for ages without obliterating the earlier 
glacial marking, or substituting any other^a tolerably 
dear proof of the incompetency of the theories of floods 
to account for the abraded superficies of Sweden. A 
little way farther down, just over the third full, and 
about the same level as the upper one, there is a circu- 
lar ^pit or pot in the rocky side of the valley, inscribtid 
Idl round with the names of royal and other distiu- 
gnished visitors. It is commoiity considered as an ex- 


* them swnarks should bring upon mo a tonvat of opitot 
ffpondrinoe, r may moution that fuU information regarding, the 
fjmts and psupows of tho company is to be obmln^ 

C. F. jbiijeyidoh, merohaut In dtockbolm. A visitor to Oothland 
ought to apply to the Bnglish oonsul, Mr Enequlatt who is a 
tor of the oompany. im pnMoatton, wlUirig to 

irivopiibltcity to the prosptetur Of the company^ 1 ahoi4<l te 
te simply a aopy teat doioument. 

Mr Loing, in his * l^our in Swsjlen * <1838), gives a Ipood doeorip- 
tion of GothlanA and sf its agrieulturis, stating Aw one thihg ttiat 
hJSffH, was the prme nteed fdr 384 ames, 44 of wbirh 

proiteoi^ whtet, hay^ iDD.Pteturagoi while 150 

wew under wodd te tfneWb' ■■ ' : ■ v -- ■ ■: '0 ^ 
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(iavktion made by the riyer at sobno former time, ere 
the present channel had beeii vorn so deep; but in 
reality it is a (giant’s tub), a product of some 

cascade connected with tiie glacial operations, and totally 
unconnected i'vitli the later condition of tlio valley as 
the l>ed of a riTer. 1 felt surprise that this, its olTdouB 
character, had hot-been previously pointed out 

1 was now to take leave of this class of observatiohs, 
and 1 did it with a strpngly-aWakeued sense of the ex* 
ceedirtgly great natural wonder which we have pre- 
sented to us in the ancient Operations of ice over Nor- 
way and Sweden. Savans at' home are apt to hear the 
most faithful and even subdued dcscriptibus of suai 
tilings with incredulity. The fashion is to meet hny 
amount of/dcjfs of tins kind with the derogatory epithet 
— thortfi thus making it dangerous for any one to be an 
observer in extraordinary phenomena. Let these very 
astute people wander, as I have done, over the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, and employ their oWn infallible eyes 
in seeing the whole of the rocky surface, except the 
highest mountains, dressed and scratched. Nor are the 
phenomena confined to that country. In .Finlaiid and 

1 Russia to the east, in ScoUand to the west, and even 
i throughout the northern part of the Kortli American 
; continent, there are the same appearances. The general 
facts observed by me in Scandinavia , are — that the 
direction of the dressings and scratchings is southerly, 
usually with an inclination to the west, and that the 
direction is unaffected by minor heights or hollows. 
The deduction which 1 make from the facts is, that 
the agent has been applied on a vast scale as to both | 
massiveness and extent. M. Sefstrbm’s idea, that floods 
could produce the phenomenon, is utterly untenable, 
j The effects lieing absolutely undistinguishable from 

1 thpfiie of existing glaciers, 1 believe that ice alone could 
be the agent. Notwithstanding, however, some obser- 
vutions of the late Mr Jlothlingk in Finland, show- 
! ing striaj of easterly and northerly directions on the 

1 shores of the White and Icy seas, and the deduction 

1 thence drawn of a radiation as from a centre within 
Scandinavia, 1 do not believe, that the agent had been 
ill the form of modern glaciers, Which are ice-streams 
moving from high grounds along valleys. Its width of 
applicationv its general uniformity of direction, and its 
indifference to all but groat troughs in the country, sliow 
that it was in the form of a vast iihtet of ice, coming 
apparently from the polar regions, though as to the 
source of its movement I must profess myself to be un- 
prepared for hazarding even an opinion. It may be 
allowed, nevertheless, that some of the glacial phenomena 
of the north have been in the customary form of glaciers. 
Professor Forbes’s discovery of ancient ice‘-mark‘!ngs in 
the CuhuUin Hills in the Isle of Skye givesms simply 
an example of a mountain glacier like that of Mont 
Blanc, now extinct in consequence of a change of tem- 
perature. There tnay also be instances of isolated 
smoothings in elevated situations; produced by icebergs 
borne by the sea when at a different relative level. But 
after making these admissions, ther^ still remains the 
great fact, of an almost universal abrasion of the nortliern 
hemisphere as far sonth as Denmark and Florida, by 
ice, applied iii a way to which neither glaciers nor ice- 
bergs furnish any effective analo^fy. 

The learner reached Oottehhttfg early in the after- 
hoon,^and sthus, was concluded the l^g round comrnenced 
about eleven weeks before, being the termination of iny 
visit to iSorway and Sweden. * My edtriage w^ now 
restored ib its owner | and my ikSthfiii; Quist was 
charged, hot witUoat ah exhihitSoii Of feelitig on his 
part which 1 must evef immemhbr with 
affection. I leb; him with 

the care of my friend Mr ^ the consul ; and 

most sincerely do I hope at thO ^oor feUow will be 
taken up every summer f<)r years to come by^to ttse 
his own phrase— some of ‘the gentiiSWeu who go upon, 
the road.^ After a few days of most agreeable inter* 
Course with various friends of old and new date at 
left that city (Sex)tembcr 22) in the 

NordsHema^ a magnificent steamer, wdiich makes in 
snimner Weekly trips to Copenhagen and bA-k. We 
quickly dropped down the river and estuary, and having 
most serene weather, we next noon found ourselves 
abreast of the Danish capital 11. C. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 

The * days of chivalry,’ in the steel-armour and horse- 
prancing sense of the phrase, have doubtless passed 
away into the limbo reserved for all social extrava- 
gances ; but the spirit wliitdi, in the eyes of thoughtful 
men, redeemed its else vain shows and tinsel accessories 
fi^m unmitigated contempt, interfused with the prosaic 
drama of conventional modern life, survives in more 
than all its ancient vigour, and from time to time gleams 
forth and illumines the solwjr hues of our neutral-tinted 
civilisation with the brilliant prismatic colours of the 
dawn. In other w^ords, there are deeds constantly 
enacted in this matter-of-fact world of ours which, for 
real heroism, have no parallel in the glittering annals 
of plumed and painted chivalry, A romantic episode 
in the life of a gallant and well-known sea oflicer— for 
the exact verity of which I, and indeed many others 
still living, can vouch— affords, I think, a vivid illus- 
tration of this brief text. 

Francis Travers, as I shall call him, was the only son 
of a worthy and somewhat eccentric gentleman of Levoii- 
shire, who hp.d passed the greater part of an aetive and 
successful life in the naval service of the East India 
Company. He retired from active pursuits at the — 
for tliis bustling go-a-head country — early age of fifty- 
five; and having securely invested the savings of his 
life— amounting to about twenty thousand pounds — in 
the funds, retired to an old-fashioned rustic residence 
called Marlituds, to enjoy in leisured solitary dignity — 
he had been long a widower — the remainder of his 
allotted days. His house, in common with those of 
most retired seamen, w'as speedily decorated with a 
wind -vane and a Hag -staff, on wliicli was frequently 
exhibited bunting of every hue and device known and 
recognised beneath the sun ; but even with the help of 
these interesting time - killers, the hours passed slowly 
and heavily with tlie old mariner, and it was soon abun- 
dantly evident that to be thus everlastingly aneliorcd, 
stranded in one spot, was ruinous to his health as well 
as temper. He grew daily more and more restless, 
fidgetty, and irritable, and drank a great deal more 
than he bad been aceustomed to. Finally, on the very 
morning after the news arrived that liis son had credit- 
ably passed for a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, Mr 
Travers was found dead and cold in his bed. Tlie 
coroner’s inquest recorded that he died by ‘ the visi- 
tation of God.’ 

Lieutenant Travers, the sole heir of his father’s 
wealth, was at this time a fine specimen of a well- 
educated, intelligent naval officer ; and rich, w'cll-luuk- 
ing, and of robust health, might be fairly looked upon as 
an extremely fortunate person, whom in all probability 
a brilliant, cloudless fbture awaited. Iii the young 
officer’s own opinion, however, all these aids and ap- 
pliances were nothing if they failed to obtain for him 
the one sole object, after professional fame, of his ambi- 
tion^the hand of the beautiful girl by whom,. since his 
first visit to his father at Marlands, his whole being — 
heart, soul, sense— had been engrossed. His admiration 
of Maty Wharton was perhaps all the more enthusiastic 
and ihtensG ftom having remained as yet strictly con- 
fined to his pwu breast. His heart alone knew and 
brobded over its own secret, and was likely, it seemed, 
toido so for an indefinite time to coiue, inasmuch as the 
daring sailor, who had already been twice wounded in 
desperiite boat expeditions upon which be had volun- 
teered, doubted much whether he should ever muster 
sufficient audacity to disdose his passion even to the 
fair lady herself. 

Ttds tile faith or imagination of the worshipper which 
invests the idol or the shrine with its transcendent 
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attributes ; and often ns Francis Travers had counted 
up his ovj':n advantupjes — videlicet^ a person which even 
Mr modesty could not but admit was not one to frighten 
the gentler sex ; a pofessional reputation for skill and 
daring; and now, since the death of his father, a hand- 
some fortune — he pronounced them all mere dross and 
rags when weighed against the divine perfections of the 
lady. It is very doubtful whether any other human 
Iwing would have arrived at tU« ®ame conclusion. Mary 
Wharton was indeed an amiable, graceful girl ; and her 
beauty, if not of the brilliant kind which at first view 
dazzles the beholder, was scarcely less ultimately dan- 
gerous in its pensive thoughtfulness, and in the beseech*- 
ing gentleness which, gleaming from out the transparent 
ilepths of her sweet blue eyes, tinted the pale, flnely- 
1 urned cheek with varying charm. But excepting this 
beauty of expression more than of form, and an unques- 
tionably amiable temper and disposition, she had really 
nothing to boast. Of w'orldly fortune she would not 
possess one shilling, and was neither fashionably nor 
wcaltbily connected. Her father, Sir Richard Wh.arton 
— a spendthrift, gambling baronet, of old creation, it is 
tru{‘, but bankrupt alike in health and fortune, known, 
in fact, to be overwhelmed with debt — was scarcely 
very <lesirable as a father-in-law; and yet Francis 
Travers, .'is lie took leave of Lady Wharton and her 
d.inghter, after attending his father’s funeral, could not 
help wondering, as he gazed upon the fair, gentle girl, 
and felt her eulin roservedness of tone , and manner 
sweep coldly atwoss his beating heart, at his presump- 
tuous folly in having loved 

* A bl ight, particular star, 

And thnu.ijht to wed it.’ 

So strange arc the tricks which the blitld god some- 
times plays with the eyes and understandings of lus^ 
more enthusiastic votaries. 

The frigate to which Lieutenant Travers was first 
.appointed, after knocking about the Channel through 
tlu? w' inter, picking up a few trilling prizes, w'as ordered 
to Portsmoutli, to be overhauled, and hav^ her defects 
made good ; but being found thoroughly infected with 
dry-rot, was put out of CQmmisskm, and ultimately 
broken up. 'riic Inusli off Trafalgar had crippled 
Napoleon’s marine ; and ns the breeze with Brother 
Jonathan bad not yet sprung up, lieutenants were in 
somewhat less request than usual, and Travers took up 
Ills abode at Marlaiids, undisturbed for a considerable 
time by intimation or co»nrnaud from the Adnairalty. 
Mary Wharton, more beautiful, more interesting than 
ever, received him, lie imagined, with a much more 
cordial frankness than formerly ; Lady Wharton seemed 
pleased with liis return ; whilst Sir Richard, who, he 
instinctively felt, had long since penetrated his secret, 
anil with whom, by the way, he had always been a 
great favourite, expressed unqualified pleasure at seeing 
him. What wonder, then, that the illusions dispelled 
by former coldness should reappear beneath the genial 
warmth of such a reception ? There was no rival in 
the case : of that he felt assured. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Uev. Edmund Harford, curate of the 
parish church, and Mary's cousin, Lady Wharton and 
her daughter lived at Archer’s Lodge in almost entire 
seclusion. Sir Richard for three-fourths of the year 
resided in London, and when visiting Devonshire, sur- 
rounded himself with associates whose manners and pur- 
suits were anytliing but congenial with those of his wife 
and daughter. As to the eurate, accomplished scholar 
and element divine as he w^as, and much as Miss 
Wharton seemed to take pleasure in his varied and bril- 
liant conversation— not more, however, than did her 
mother and Travers hitnsidf—iny notion of marriage 
with him was, the lieutenant felt, quite out of the ques- 
tion. Edmund Harford’s salary as curate was only about 
ninety pounds a year--he bad no infiuential obniiections 
to push him on in the church— -and TraVers thought ha 
had ill read the human character if Lady ‘Vf barton, did 
any chance exist of Mary allying herself wl^ poverty 


and wretchedness, would permit an intercourse likely to 
have BO fatal a result. Thus reasoning, believing, hop- 
ing, Travers surrendered himself unresistingly to the 
influence by which ho was enthralled. He walked, 
fished, played at billiards with the jjjaronet, participated 
freelyi^in all the various modes he adopted for killing 
time, except gaming, and awaitqji with- torturing 
anxiety a favourable moment for terminating the 
feverish doubts which, reason as he might, still haunted 
him incessantly. A circumstance, sudden, unexpected, 
and terrible, cut short his hesitation, and pushed him 
to a decision he might have else delayed for months — 
perhaps years. 

A dispute arose late one night between Sir Richard 
Wharton and one of his companions respecting alleged 
unfair play at cards. Injurious epithets were freely in- 
terclianged ; and after a fruitless attempt by the per- 
sons present to adjust the qu.arrel amicably, an appeal 
to the arbitrement of the i>istol was arranged for an | 
early hour the next morning. The meeting took place, | 
and both combatants were wounded at the first fire — 
Sir Richard, as it proved, mortally. 

The baronet was hastily conveyed to the nearest 
public-house, and such medical aid as the locality af- 
forded was instantly procured. *On examining the j 
wound, which was in the chest, and bled internally, the | 
surgeon at once informed the sufferer tlnat nothiitjg j 
could be done to prolong, much less to save, his life. 

* 1 thought so— felt so!* murmured the unfortunate 
gentleman with white lips. ‘ Accursed chance ! ' A few 
moments afterwards he added, * How long, tliink you, | 
my life — this agony, may last?’ 

‘ Not long : an liour perhaps — ^not more.’ 

‘ So soon ! 1 must be quick then. Let the room 

be cleared at once of all except my servant. James,’ \ 
he added, as soon as his orders were obeyed, * hasten 
to Marlands to Mr Travers : tell him I must see him 
instantly. Be swift, for more than life depends upon 
your speed ! ’ 

For the next half hour the gro.an8 wrenched from 
the dying man, in his fast- closing struggle with the 
terrible foe that held him in his iron grasp, were alone 
heard in the apartment ; ami then hurrying feet sounded 
along the passage, and Lieuteuant Travers, greatly ex- 
cite<h rushed in. i 

* Can this terrible mtelligenee be true?’ he breath- j 

lessly exclaimed, * that you are ’ — I 

‘ Dying ? Yes ; a few more pulsations, my young i 
friend, and that which men call life will be past, and I i 
shall nothing V 

* May not something be still attempted? Where is 
the surgeon ? ’ 

‘ Gone* . by my orders ! You, Francis Travers, can 
alone aid me in this extremity.’ 

‘11. What can you mean ? * - 

‘ Not, indeed, to save my life— that is past hoping 
for; but to rescue an ancient name, which 1 have 
already tarnished^ from indelible disgrace and infamy. ! 
||fou love Mary Wharton?’ 

: * As my own soul !’ replied Travers, flushing scarlet. 

‘1 have long known it. You are aware that the 
estates go to my nephew, and that she is portionless ? ’ 

* Ferfectly ; but that is a circumstance ’ — — 

* How much per auntim of dear, available income do 
you possess?’ interrupted Sir Richard quickly. 

'So strange a question at such a moment startled 
Travers ; but after a moment’s pause, he replied, ‘ In- 
dtiding my professional income, about a thousand a year/ 

* Enough! Hand me a glass of water. Now, <^>m 
nearer* lYavers, for ray eyes grow dim, and my speech^ 
beneath the choking grasp of this tell deaths is fdnt 
and difficult^ You know that Lady Wliijirtph sipd i 
self, though occasionally residing und^ ChC roc^^ 
been for many years thoroughly ^trahge<{ from 
other. For this 1 know the wclrld 

admit, quite justly. Welh 

as it is, as yet neither knb^O a thousandth 

part of the wrong I have dbiie ray wife 
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‘ Sir Richard!* 

* When I married Blleh Harford, her fortunej secured 
to her by settlemeii^yiia invested in the funds in her 
maiden name : the annual interest amounted to about 
eight hundred pounds — : 

* Indeed! I noVer heard n 

* rerhajps not. Tliis revenue Lady Wharton has 
constantlv drawn, half^yeariy, through Child's banking- 
house. ft was devoted by her to the maintenance of 
our establishment. A fbw months since^ I-^bend lower, 
that 1 may hies the accursed confession in your ear !— 
1, pressed by enormous gaming debts, and infatuati^ 
by a belief that I might, had I the means of playing mr 
large stakes, retrieve my losses, forged*— do you hear?— 
/brged my wife’s name to a warrant of attorney, drew 
out the entire capital, played with, and lost ail! And 
now — now,’ cried the miserable man with spasmodic 
violence, * you know all — know that by my act hiy wife, 
my child, are paupers— beggars— homelessr^friendless ; 
and, but for you, without resource or hope ! * 

‘ Merciful powers ! can this be true 

* As dentil!’ rejoined the baironet, his husky accents 
again sinking to a feeble whisp^. ‘And you, on whom I 
counted, hesitate, 1 see, to save my name feom infamy, 
even though the reivard be Mary Wharton — 

‘ Say not so !’ passionately exclaimed Travers. ‘ But 
Ifbw — by what means can I conceal — Can I’ 

‘Easily. Continue to pay the dividend as Usual 
through Child’s till you are — where are yon ?— till you 
are married. Lady Wharton Will live with you and 
Mary, till— till— You understand?* 

‘ I think 1 do,’ stammered Travers. ‘ But 

‘Tliat’s well!* A silence of several minutes suc- 
ceeded, followed by incoherent murmurs, indicating 
that the senses of the dying man were wandering. 

* Cold, cold<^and dark ! Looed ! and upon three trumps ! 
Light the candles; we cannot see the cards! Ah! 
what shapes are these? Ellen, Mary! so stem too, 
now that Travers has promised — has promised* — — 
The death-rattle choked his utterance, and in a few 
minutes Sir Richard Wharton had ceased to live. 

About three weeks after the funeral of the deceased 
baronet, Lieutenant Travers received a letter,; pn ser- 
vice, from the Admir.alty, annouheing his appointment 
to a crack frigate fitting for sea at Portsmouth, and 
directing him to report himself on board immediately. 
Tins summons rendered furtlier delay or hesitation im- 
possible. He could not leave Marlands without coming 
to a frank explanation with Lady and Miss Wharton, 
and he resolved it should take place that very morning. 
Not a syllable had yet passed his Ups relative to the 
extraordinary disclosure, made by Sir Richard Whartou 
in his last moments, pr to the wishes he had expiressed 
Mgarding his daughter. In the event, Travers mentally 
OTgued, of the acceptance of his suit by Miss Wharton 
and her motlier, there coiild be no reason fbr any con- 
cealment from them ; tftsy would not betray the late 
baronet’s disgraceM secret At aU, events he would 
not, by fiirst revealing to Mary Wharton that the waif 
penniless, and afterwards proffering her his hand and 
for^iie, seem to wish to purthase heir consent to a union 
With him. Full of these cogitations and resolves, he 
arrived at Archer^ Lodge, where, to his extreme asto- 
nishment^ he found the servants packing up the fur- 
niture, as tor lihiiiedtate removal. He hurried to the 
brSakfast^room, Where he found Lady Whartbn and her 
, daughteir both busily engaged orirSnidng books, music, 
andpapcm. . 

‘What is tite meahihi he deinanded with 
intense agitation. ‘ Archer's 

Lodge?*.- ■ ■■■'i r-. 

‘ Lideed We ire, fe T? r^ied Lady Whartbn. 
^We received a !cdrt»r yesterday, 
had made for the lease of a house in; Waie^ close to 
Edmuiid^s new curacy, wlVi^^ aay« Will suit us adii#- ;; 
ably.. . ' ,1 .. . 

! * ■gasped^'Trtivers. ■: ' '■■■’ ■ ' ' '! 

‘ these papers/ said Lady Whartdii, i 


* in the writing-desk in my dressing-room. Mr Travers,*' 
she added, as the door closed, ‘ you are ill. iTlie walk 
has perhaps fatigued you. Let me give you a glass of 
wine.* 

‘No — no— no I What is it yon say? Mary— Ed- 
mund 1 Speak, and quickly ; my brain turns ! ’ 

‘ I fearea this,* said I^ady Wharton soothingly, as sho 
approached, and gently took his hand ; ‘ and perhaps I 
have been to blame in delaying the explanation which 
must now be made.* 

‘What explanation— relative to whom ?* 

‘lb Mary and her Cousin, Edmund Harford.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘ They are betrothed lovers, and have been so, with 
my consent, for many months. Listen to me calmly, 
Mr Travers,* continued Lady Wharton, terrified by tlie 
wild expression of the young man’s eyes. ‘ Mary some 
time since wished me to give you my confidence. I 
hesitated ; for, alas ! bitter experience lias taught me to 
place but little reliance on the faith of men. I was 
wrong, I see ; but pray strive to calm yourself.’ 

‘ Go on— go on. Let me at least now know all — the 
worst, the worst ! * -. 

‘I will be firatik with you. The failing health of Sir 
Richard Wharton has for some time warned me that 
but a brief space remained to him on earth. The fright- 
ful catastrophe of the other day but hastened his end, 
in all probability, by only a few months. Mary’s sole 
dependence .was, in that event, I knew, the marriage- 
portion secured to me, the interest of which amounts to 
something over eight hundred pounds per annum.* 

‘ I know — I liave heard * 

‘Indeed!* 

* Yes ; but no matter. Proceed, I beg of you.* 

* The possession of an income in my own rigiifc, amply 

sufficient for the needs of an unambitious household, 
warranted me, 1 conceived, in consenting to Mary’s en- 
gagement with h(?r cousin, whom she has known from 
girlhood, and of whose worth no one can speak too 
highly. My silence and reserve have, 1 perceive, Mr 
Travers, misled you ; but forgive me : I did not know 
— I could not conceive - 

‘Let me pass, madam,’ exclaimed Travers, disengag- 
ing his hand, and staggering towards the door. ‘ I will 
return presently.* 

A whirlwind of emotion was sweeping through his 
brain as lie hurried from the house into tlie adjoining 
shrubbery. Wounded affection, despair, compassion, 
tugged at his heart, and ruled it by turns. Tiie open 
air helped to cool and revive him ; and after about an 
hour’s bitter conflict with himself, he returned to the 
I apartment where he had left Lady Wharton. She was 
still there. 

‘ May I have your ladyship’s permission to see Miss 
Wharton alope ror a few minutes ?’ he aslcc'cl. 

Lady Wharton appeared surprised at the request, but 
i at once acceded to it. ‘1 will send her to you imme- 
I diatiy,* she ieplied, and left the room. 

I A consideirable interval elapsed before Miss Whartou, 
trembling, blushing, painfully agitated, almost, indeed, 
in tears, entered the apartment. 

•Pardon my freedom — my importunity, Miss Whar- 
ton,’ said Travers in as calm a tone as he could com- 
mand, as he led her to a scat, and placed himself beside 
her, ‘I have a question to ask you, of the last import- 
ance to you as to myself, and 1 intreat you to answer it 
frankly as to a brother,* 

The lady bowed, and the lieutenant proceeded with 
aomewhat inore firmnesa • 

J^You are, I am informed, dependent as to fortune 
upon Lady Whartou^ Is it, then, 1 would ask, of your 
6wn , free choice and will tliat you are contracted to 
your cousin— to the Reverend Mr Haiford ? N ay, lady, 
be not offended at my boldness. It {s in virttial coin- 
pHance with. the injunctioiis of Sir Richard Wharton, 
expressed in his last moments, that I ask this question.’ 

The momentary glanco of indignant surprise passed 
from Mary Wharton’s face at the mention of her father’s 
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• nnine. Her suffused eyes were af^ain bent on the ground, 
whilst rich colour came and went on her cheek; as 
s!ic replied in a low, agitated voice—* Edmund and I 
have known, have been attached, almost betrothed to 
each other from hia boyhood* 

‘ Enough, Miss Wharton,* said Travers, hastily rising ; 

* I w'ill not trespass further on your Indulgence. May 
all good angels guard and bless youl* he added, seizing 
her hand, and passionately kissing it} *and» for your 

sake, him Farewell!* He hurried from the house, 

and the same evening took coach for London ; made the 
necessary arrangements for continuing the payment of 
Lady Wharton’s dividend through Childs, as before; 
tlien proceeded to I^ortsmpttth, and joined hU ship, 
which a few days afterwards sailed for the South Ame- 
rican station. 

Lady Wharton and her daughter removed, as they 
had intimated, to Wales, where Edmund Harford had 
obtained a curacy, scarcely of so much money-value as 
that which he had left in Devonsliire. After the lapse 
of a twelvemonth he was married to Mary Wharton ; 
still, liowever, retaining his curacy as a means of useful- 
ness. The union was a happy one. In the enjoyment 
of an amply sufficient income, and soon begirt with joy- 
ous infancy, their days fled past in tranquil happiness; 
and f.-wdi succeeding year, as it rolled over them in their 
beautiful retreat, augmenting with some new blessing 
their sum of worldly felicity. If a.tliought of the nohle- 
liearted man to whom they were unconsciously so deeply 
indebted crossed their minds, it was chiefly when a pre- 
sent for one of the children of some rich or curious pro- 
duce of distant dimes arrived; or a gazette of that' 
Btirdng period announced one of the bold deeds which 
vapidly advanced Lieutenant Travers to post-captain’s 
ranlc. * Peace, for which the harassed, trampled world 

' had m long sighed, was at last proclaimed, and Edmund 
Harford, who corresponded with Captain Travers, 
thought it possible ho might now pay them a visit— 
per] laps take up his abode in the neighbourhood, for 
Miirlands, they knew, had long since been disposed of. 
He, hnwever, came not; and the next letter received 
tin noil need that he had joined the expedition against 
Algiers under Lord Exmputh. Tidings of the triumph 
of the British fleet over that celebrated nest of pirates 
readied them in due season, accompanied by victory’s 
cver-preBent crimson shadow — the list of killed and 
wounded. Harford glanced anxiously at the sad column, 
and an exclamation of dismay and sorrow broke from 
him — Captain Travers was returned ‘mortfidly wound- 
ed !’ Greatly pained and shocked as they all were by 
this intelligence, they were some days before they knew 
how deep cause they had for grief. About a flirtnight, 
it might have been, after w'ards, Mr Harford, by Lady 
Wharton’s directions, wrote to Messfs Child to inquire 
the reason the last half-year’s dividend had not been 
forwardcii as usual. The answer— revealing as it did 
the crime of Sir Richard Wharton, the heroic sacrifice 
of Travers, and their own utter worldly ruiu-^tunned, 
overwhelmed them I ‘The reported deatli of Captain 
Travers,* the banksers wrote, after fully explaining the 
source from -w liich, since the death of Sir Richard 
Wlvarton, the remittaiiGes had been derived, 'and a 
consequent claim to his property by a distant reltttive» ' 
as heir-at-law, necessarily preefudw them from con- 
tinuing the half-yearly payments.* 

All emotions of admiration, wonder, gratitude, excited 
by this discovery were .stiou absorbed by a ciinsternation 
at tile terrible prospect betbre them-T^suddeftly deprived 
as they were, as by the stroke of an enchanters wand, of 
their imaginary wealth. * Our ohildrenl * exclaimed Mrs 
Harford with tearful vehemence^ * what will become of 
them, nursed as they have beeif ih ease and lUxiiry?* 

* God will provide both for them, apd us, Mary/ re- 
plied her husband. ‘If wo exercise but faith and 
patience, I have no fear; but my heart swells to think 
that that noble-minded man sbould have paiisel aWay 
unassured, uncotticious, of our aratit^ 

. esteem.’; . . ' 

■ — - 


*Do not deem me selfish, Edmund,* rejoined Mrs 
Harford. *I feel his generous kindness as deeply as 
yourself. It is ibr our children I am anxious— not for 
myself, not even for you,* 

‘ Be assured,’ said Lady Wharton, recovering from 
her nariic* ‘ that Captain Travers Was not neglected to 
provide for such a probable contingency in his profes- 
sion as sudden death. His un selflS It devoted ness tp 
you, Mary, will shield you and yours from beyond the 
grave: of that be satisfied.* 

Lady Wharton was not mistaken in her judgment of 
the character of Captain Travers. By the very next 
pb»t a letter arrived under cover of Messrs Child, from 
a solicitor, informing them that, by a will executed by 
Captain Travers on the same day that be had directed 
the bankers to remit the usual amount to Lady Whar- 
ton, the whole of the property of which he might die 
possessed was bequeathed to Mary Wharton, now — be, 
the solicitor, was informed — Mary Harford, for her sole 
use and benefit, and not passing by marriage to the 
husband. ‘The instant official news of the death of 
Captain Travers arrived,* it was added, ‘probate would 
be at once obtained on the will, and the proper steps 
taken to put Mrs HarfOird in possession of Hie legacy.’ 

All doubts were speedily set at rest. A carriage 
drove slowly up the avenue one evening, just as it was 
growing dusk, and Mr Harford was informeil that, a 
gentleman wished to sfieakwith him. ilebashmed out, 
and a pale, mutilated figure extended its hand to him, 
exclaiming in a feeble voice, * Edmund ! Do you not 
know me?* 

* Captain Travers 1 * almost shouted Harford. * Can it 
indeed be you?* 

* A piece of me, Edmund,* replied the wounded officer 
with an effort at a smile. * I am come to ask permis- 
sion,* he added in a graver tone, * to die here. I shall 
not, I think, be refused?’ 

lie survived for several months, ministered to with 
tenderest solicitude by Mrs Harford and her husband. 
The last tones that sounded in his ear were those of 
Edmund Harford, reading with choking voice the 
prayers of the church for the dying; the last object 
uis darkening eyes distinguished was the tearful coun* 
tenance of the beloved of his youtli and manhood ; the 
last word his lips uttered was her name— Mary 1 


SENSATION. 

Fnw points in science have experienced a greater revolu- 
tion in consequence of modern research tiiaii the theory 
of sensation. Till quite recently, it was always thought 
that the nerves of sensation were so many passive con- 
ductors of the qualities of objects to the seat of conscious- 
ness— that the optic nerve, for instance, was so organised 
as to convey to it light ; the auditory neiTO sound, A;. 
The discovery, however, that one and tho same stimulus 
can act on the senses, producing in each that sensa- 
tion otherwise peculiar to it, overtums at once this time- 
honoured decline. It is found, namely, that the same 
electric stimalus produces in the eye the sensation of 
light; in the ear, tliat of sound; in the nerves of feelin|f, 
thai of a shock : in the sense of smeB, a phosphoric . 
odour; while, galvanically— by the application of diffe- 
rent metals on and nnder the tongue^^a sour or alkaline 
taste^ is excited. So also with chemical stimulants. 
Applied to the perves of the skin, they produce a sensa-., 
i tion of burning; to th^ tongue, a peculiar taste; to tko 
olfactory nerve, under a gaseous form, odour. On the i i 
eye and ear they cannot 1^ brought to act direct, but' ; 
mediately, as when convoyed into the blood; for instance;; 
nairndtic substances produce in the one pecuUajr luminous 
sensations, and in the other phenomena of soun^ 
to this objective Or exte^ial dass Of ; pl^nidmena 
succeeds the subjective class, or those arising from in- 
ternal causes^; and Hickt W thenii«|lv©s 

mostly under an abnormal state of the oimaniinn, were 
regarded only as fallacies M m Thus Inflammation 
of the optic ; nerve glvM lnse to lumlnuus phenomena; 


m 
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conseBtion of blood in the head to aringiug sound in the 
ears/ and luminous sensations in the eyes; derangeinent 
or the nervous system to unpleasant sensation of taste 
and smell; while the nerves of feeling exhibit, from 
purely internal causes, the same sensations of pain, heat, 
cold, &c. as are prlhluced hy external stiinuli. It must 
therefore he considered as a physiological law cu sen- 
sation, that (^y stimulus capable of exciting a nerve 
of sense into action — whether this stimulation prOf> 
ceed from an external oWect, or from any, part of the 
organism itself— is capable of causing sensation. With 
alf this the position holds good, that sensation may be 
modified by the organs of sense in tk fivefold manner, and 
that the impression peculiar, to one sense cannot be 
transmitted to another. We cannot sec with the ear, 
rtor hear with the eye; and. when we say that such a 
thing tastes just as something else smells, it is not any 
immediate sensation, but the result of judgment. No 
doubt the excitement of one nerve of sense may, by the 
mediation of the brain, become also an exciting cause 
for another: a dazsling light, for instance^ produces a 
sensation of pressure in the nerves of feeling m the eye; 
a sharp piercing tone, as the scratching on glass, an 
unpleasant sensation in the neiwes of the skin, &c.; hut 
these arc only associated sensations, called forth by the 
same stimulus acting simtiUaneouBly on two different 
.organa. A second physiological law of sensation, there- 
fore, is, that cveiy nerve of sense possesses a peculiar 
energy which renders it susceptible only for one deter, 
minate species of sensation, so that a substitution of one 
sense for another is impossible. 

The organs of sense, then, do not serve as conductors 
of the physical qualities of objects to consciousness; nor 
can they cons^uently afford us any direct knowledge of 
external tilings, It is not the objective light, for in- 
stance, that is propagated throu^ the optic nerve to the 
brain; this is only a single stimulus among various 
others, which, as being capable of calling forth the pecu- 
liar energy of the nerve, produces the sensation of light. 
What we perceive as light, sound, kc. is merely the ex- 
cited state of the nerve of sense; and only in so far as 
this state is dependent on the changes of an external 
world, are we mediately in connection with this worlds 
and able to judge concerning it. But this judgment; is 
not the work of sensation: the senses of themselves do 
not indicate the seat of any stimulating cause, whether 
it be in the course of the nerve itself, or without the 
organism in the external world. Just as little do we 
know immediately from sensation which sense is con- 
cerned in this operation. We do not perceive that we 
see with the eye, or hear with the ear, &;c. We may 
have simultaneous] Y in any determinate moment a sen- 
sation of sound, of fight, &c.; but whence these sensations 
come, or in what part of tlie living organism they take 
place, sense alone does not inform us. It is only thinking 
olkeoiouBness that is capable of determining the place of 
the stimulus, or the ohji^ which occasions it f ind as evciy 
judgment is liable tO ert-or, so it happens here; while 
sensation, as such, cannot err. Thinking consciousness 
majr, for instance, refer the excitement a nerve which 
originates in the brain to an amputated limb, and fanev 
the pain felt to be as much seated there as if the limb 
were still existing; or it may pronounce a distant tower 
to he j^und, while in reality it ip square. The appro- 
priate office of sensation is— to perceive whatever is pre- 
sent in a^y detenninate moment, and capable of actipg 
as a Stimulus op the nerves of sense : that of thinking 
consciousness, ,to: fashion the external world, hut always 
ill conformity with the: difi^rences which things have 
among themselves, hy tiansnipthig the present and sen- 
sible into idealis^^^ ut some- 
thing isffim; ^ ^he contradistinction, 

then, whip is usually ma^e hot^ seusatiern and 
thought i& obviously the thinfcing prin- 

cip|B IS alike essential to sensation* sha-ti now advert: 

phenomena eonoenjed in sensible per- 

J .ASJI the sepses except hmjm, iirhich was cohsequently 

Ooysjue^d^'i^^ w«i% thbtighi to he c^led forth . 


by the infinitely minute particles of bodies impinging 
on their respective organs. Hearing did not.adrnit of 
such an explanation. Sound— unlike iiapid and odorous 
substances, light and heat, all of which appeared as the 
subtle emanations of matter — presented itself rather as 
a property than an activity of bodies, capable of being 
called forth by bringing them into vibratoiy motion. This 
power of producing sounds naturally led to the means 
of modifying them; and it was found that the same 
string, for instance, will sound the tonic or its octave, 
according as it is made to vibrate either wholly or only 
half, Tjie differences of sound, therefore, were clearly 
seen to result from the slower or quicker vibrations of 
the sounding body ; whereas the diflerences perceived 
in the objects of the other senses — as yellow light and 
blue light, sour and bitter, &c. — could only arise, it was 
thought, from really differing substances. 

But precisely that which hud always been looked upon 
as an exception, modern physics have shown to be in fact 
the rule. Light, for instance, no less than sound, was 
found to arise from the infinitely rapid vibrations of 
bodies in their molecular structure, propagated tlirough 
an extremely elastic medium ; the limits of audible sound 
lying within from 16,000 to 40,000 vibrations in a second 
— constituting the scale of sounds from the deitpcst au- 
dible tone to the highest; while colours are visible only at 
450 billions, and do not exceed 700 billions of vibrations 
in a second — constituting the scale of colours from the 
fiiintost red, through every gradation of colour, up to the 
brightest whi^e. 

With the disappearance of the matter of light from 
science, the matter of heat also vanished; both pheno- 
mena being produced almost in the same way, and found 
almost invariably together. The positive identity of heat 
and light may be said, indeed, to be fully established in 
the fact, that a heated body gradually attains a heat at 
which it first becomes visible in red light, and then rims 
through the ascending scale of orange, yellow, kc. up to 
th^ brightest white; the less rapid vibrations of the body 
being first felt as heat, and its more rapid ones seen also 
as light. The genesis of all three phenomena— sound, 
heat, and light-^may be witnessed by bringing a small 
bar of iron in a dark room into continually quicker vibra- 
tion, If it vibrate about 52 times in a second, a deep 
bass tone is heard, which gradually rises, through every 
intermediate degree, up to the highest and shrillest tones, 
when all becomes suddenly silent. From the place where 
the sound ceased a gentle warmth is felt, and next a 
faint red light seen, which gradually grows stronger, and 
then runs tnrough eveiy gradation of colour up to a glow- 
ing white. The blacksmith, in like manner, who ham- 
mers a piece of cold iron on his anvil, goes through the 
same series of phenomena: he feels the vibrations of the 
iron in his hand, hears them in the ringing sound, and 
sees them in the red heat. 

BUectricity, magnetism, and galvanism too — all of 
which, in like manner, wore viewed as the effects of par- 
ticular substances — are nothing but similar excitations 
of bodies in their infinitely minute parts. Bach is called 
forth by pressure, firictioii, and shock; and each manifests 
itself also under the form of the latter. Bach generates 
heat and light; and e^h is likewise produced by these. 
If electricity is not perceived immediately by any of the 
senses, it is only because the rapidity of the molecular 
viWtioia exceeds the limits of all others: in its modifi- 
cations, however, it is accessible to most of the senses. 
Thus, while transmitted by the conductor, its existence 
is unpereeived ; but if interrupted in its propagation, it 
manifests itself in a crackling sound or loud report, heat 
and light. 

But not mere^ properties of b^ies fall 

chemica;! likevrise is teferrible to the same idea, 
since aH ^exnical action is nothing but a combination or 
decomposition of substances; or, in other words, a con- 
tiptijBid J^raction or repulsion of their molec^os. Hence 
it j|i Hiat cheiUicai action calls forth electririty, inag- 

wbile chemical 

phenomena are cmlcd form Now einbe 
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jbuste and snicll-xtho two senses as yet uniiotioed^^epend 
on the chfjniical relation of substances to the respective 
organs of those sehsea* the analogy of the other phenomena 
must lead us to infer in this case also a power of pro- 
ducing peculiar motions in the nerves of sense, on whose 
dilFering rapidity the different modifications of taste and 
smell will depend. The result, then, of the pkytiioal w- 
sideratioii of the qualities of things, acting aa stiTnUli on 
the organs of sense, and thereby callihg forth in turn cor- 
responding sensations, is — that all such qualities are moat 
probably nothing but the infinite modifications of motion 
in the molecules of bodies, on whose varying rapidity it 
depends whether we feei this motion as pressure, heat, 
kc.; sec it as light; hear it as sound ; taste it as fiavour; 
or mdl it as odour. 

Afrs Wright. What would you say to giving the wlmle 
half-crown to one pensioner each week, and taking them 
all thus in their turn ? Von might go through the list 
regularly as long as all those who have been accustomed 
to receive the charity live ; while itwould be unneces- 
sary ti) replace them as they died on! That sum might 
be really of use in a poor fanjily : the penny is meray 
squandered. * f 

Lady Magan. I declare I don’t know: they have fib 
sense in spending money. The one would bo pleased 
enough, but the rest would raise such a clamour : I fear 
it would never do. 

^rs WHght. A little firmness would make it do. 
They are all very ; they would soon see tlio advan- 

tage of the change. 

Lady Magan. They would not let me see they did, and 
there would be a regular fight about the precedence. 

Mrs Wright. Make them draw lots. 

Lady Mayan. Indeed I have quite trouble enough 
with them as it is without oppressing myself with 
additional burthens. But here’s Sir Hercules. Oh, Sir 
Hercules, here’s Mrs Wright come to call on you upon 
particular business : I’m clad you were not gone out. 

Sir Hercules. Delighted to see her. How do you do, 

Mrs Wright? How is Wright? Beautiful day ! My 
lady with her Icvec as usual : no curing her of her bad 
habits, you see. 

Afrs Wright. Mr WHght gave me a message for you, 

Sir Hercules : he was called in another direction him- 
self on a matter of some moment, or ho would have 
done himself the pleasure of bringing his own errand. 

Sir Hercules. I am perfectly satisfied with his mes- 
senger, 1 assure you ! It’s a great chance, indeed, that 
he would have found mo in. This is a very busy day 
with me, very busy indeed. We are getting in our 
crop, and while the stca^ard watches the hagard, I am 
in tho field. The times, you know, make tis diligent : 
cverj'* penny is of consequence, and every minute too. 

ilfrs Wnyht. I am sorry I have had to bring you into 
tbe house. 

Sir Jlercuks. Why,T have not yet been out ; I was 
only just going. I have been occupied till this moment . 
in the house. The post was late, and there was a splen- 
did speech of O’Ruffe’s at a great — an immense meeting 
at . But, by the by, what is Wright’s message ? 

Mrs Wright. It is about your presentment. The next 
sessions. day, Tuesday, is the last for getting it passed 
before the assixes. He has written out a clear statement 
for you, and spoken to two of the magistrates, who both 
agree in the fitness of the proposal, and will support 
you. But Mr French was not there, and as bis is the 
most influential voice, and as he is the person least 
likely to understand the propriety of any measure that 
will not exactly benefit himself, he must be communi- 
cated with before Tuesday. « 

Sir Hercules. I see, I see ; just so. Very kind of 
Wright indeed. 

Mrs Wright. “Mx Frencl^ will be in Bnllyclack this 
afternoon on somd business which will detain him there 
a couple of hours, and if you will ride over tliere be- 
tween three and five o’clock you will find him, and can 
then explain the whole to him. 

Sir Hercules. It Is the most inconvenient day for nie 
to leave home that could have been fixed on. There is 
so much to attend to this harvest-time, and such uncer- 
tain weather, and only a chance of finding the fellow 
after alt 

Mrs Wright Oh no \ a certainty. Ho must be thcTC ; 
it is but five miles ; and/you can take the slatemetit 
with yon. You often ride farther to covert. 

Sir Hercules. Very good, my dear Mrs Wright ; very 
good. But there’s a deal of difference Ixitvtreen n^ 
matter of business and a fox-hunt. However^' pps 1 t^ly 
am extremely anxious both about 
bridge, they being 90 essential to my 

tenants, who have, in: facti m>w ifift way ^ Vll 

send- for SitosDn;;:*0y:Hite't|iuft;l^^^ ■ 

directions^ and gc to BaRyefcW^ 

MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

Mrs Wright. I KNEW I should find you at home to-da 3 % 
Lady Magaii ; so, as I wanted particularly to see you, 

I called in passing, though indeed my business is with 
Sir Hercules, to whom I have a message from Mr 
Wright. 

Ladg Til send for him this moment. Pray 

ait down, my dear Mrs Wright, in this eaay-cliair, out 
of the air of the door. You see I am busy with my 
])oor people ; on Saturday they all come for their pen- 
nies ; but I’m almost done with ’em, 

‘ Mrs Wright. l)o you give every one that comes a 
penny a-piece every Saturday ? 

Ladg Magnn. Oh dear no, that would be a ruinous 
business indeed ; only a certain number ; just some 
old pensioners. There’s about thirty of them on ray 
list at this present time. 

Mrs WriqhU Ilalf-a-crown a week ! Do you think it 
does them much good divided thus among them ? 

Lady Magnn. Not a bit in the world : it all goes in 
snuff, or tobacco, or tlie * grain of tea;* and they are 
by no means content with it either. 

Mrs WrighL I don’t in the least wonder. They might 
each of tlieiu earn nearly a sixpence while they are 
loitering here for a penny. 

Lady Mayan. Yes indeed I and they are such unrea- 
sonable creatures— they all want me to give them the 
sixiiencc without their taking the trouble to earn it; 

I and they try every means to move ray compassion, and 

1 get me to increase their allowance, when tho penny 
j itself is entirely a piece of charity that they have no 

1 right to hut through my own good-nature. 

1 Mrs Wright. And what a troublesome thing standing 

1 here attending to them, to say nothing of the time it 
occupies. 

Lady Magan. Just so :* most disagreeable, I assure 
3 ’’ou. But ^r Hercules will not allow them .to go to 
the back-door : you see there’s turf to be had there, and 
potatoes and corn lying aboutf and it’s best not to suffer 
such questionable characters near any property that 
could be removed. 

Mrs Wright. Then these are not deserving objects? 

Lady Magan. By no means : tb^y arc most of them 
idle, good-for-nothing creatures, or they would not be 
standing out there half a morning, wet or dry, for a' 
penn}^. I would never have begun such a system liiy-' 
self: it was the custom of our good old nunt to keep 
this crowd of hangers-on about her, and as she left Sir 
.Hercules the estate, we don’t like to alter any of her 
' ways with the p^ple, ■ 

Mrs Wrighi WelV I ttiink you might do so in some 
, degree, ahd without 4t all refiecting upon her memory : 
she would in all probability have: Altered her ways her^ 
self iiad she lived— changed them to suit the eliang- 
ingtimes^' 

Lady Mayan. 1 douM it : she was very much attached 
to hef aheient habiti Still, it ii a most unreasohabie 
thing! to exfect nie to be wasting; hionelir this 

way on such a diselmtenmd ibt, fot I 

^,;«ee, v ;; " " 

■ ' ■ - 



Mr Simsm hurriedli/.2 The Tery wau I 1 was jtist gdug 
to send for yoa» Bob. 

Mr Simaon. Bedad, Sir HerOules, an* Tye bin looki^* 
jfpr you all over the place. There’s the finest races eyer 
you seen going to CH>me Off this yeiy af^ not 
seven miles away. T " ' ■ % ■ 
iS'ir The dei^ there is 1 W 
Mr Simson, Tlf^re below at Peterstown, jiist be)^ant 
Kiloreganmoyle. A fellow o* the name o’ Kelly over- 
took me not five minutes ago, an* 1 jist oomin* up past 
tlie shrubbery-gate, an’ tbld me all the world was &iyin* 
off to thim like mad. 

Lady Mayan, {At the door,) Polly apd nonsetdie, 
Peggy Walsh I What are you more than another? A 
penny 1 giyo, and a penny you get, or leave it alone, 
just as you like. 

Peygy Walsh, {OtUHde,) An* what signifies a penny 
to a poor starvin’ eratur like me? Sure^ my lady, 
jewel, what in lifb’s the siuse of a penny to me an* my 
six fakherless— — 

> Mr Smson, There’s twenty horses entered, as I’m 
told* at the laest ; an* a match betwixt—^ 
LadyMagan, {Shutting the door,) A match ! — ^Betwixt 
whom? Races!— Where What match? 

^fr Betwixt young Mr Fortescue, my lady, 

an* the Long Captain. A matcli for a hunder pound. 

Sir //crct5es. Bessie, my love, Would you kindly give 
an eye to what is going forward here at home ? I must 
be cfi' to those races. I’m under promise to Fortescue, 
iin old promise, an’ 1 can't get out of it, Mrs Wright. 

Lady Mdgan, I, Sir Hercules! 1 am going to the 
races myseifj you may deptod upon it. I delight in 
races. Everybody in tlio world will beat these races; 
and there’s Mr Simson at home. 

Mr Simeon, Why, my lady, if your ladyship would 
think it no harm, an* Sir Hercules, I’d laid out for to 
go to thim races myself* Ye see tlie match is betwixt 
Mr Fortescue’s W7tirh«Vi<4an* the Iiong Captain’s 
Mattl&r; an’ a couain o’ mine bred Whirlwind, an* I 
partly owneded him, an* sold him myself at three-year 
old, dog-cheap too ! If I’d a had a notion how he’d a 
turned out, young Mr Fortescue wouldn’t a got *im for 
dobiile the money. He’s bin a fortune to ’ini. 

{A crowd of children hurst in.) Mamma, mamhm^ 
there’s races at Peterstown! Johnny Rile^ says so. 
He told us to tell you. He’s g<itting the carriage ready. 
May I go?-~may I go?— may I go? 

Nurse, {Behind.) Whisht, darlints; will ye whisht? 
It’s a fact, my lady. Paddy Doyle seed all tho neigh- 
bours fly in’ to thim. Willjohnny bring the carriage 
round? 

Sir Itemdes, Harry, my boy, take this paper and 
put it away carefully for me in drawer of my writ- 
ing-table — the drawer with key in it. 1 dcclaro it’s 
one o’clock. 

Master Harry. Cecy, there’s a good girl, run off with 
that paper, Mammai mayn’t 1 go? I’ve a bet on 
Whirlwind, 

Afiss VecUia, Pv© a bet on Whirlpool too! Mayn’t I 
go, mamma ? 

Whirlwind, you little foolish thing! I 
can’t possibly take you alL Where’s Miss Faris ? Ob, 
/^Iss Faris, 111 take the tliree best of your children, and 
pray make haste and get them ready* 

Miss Paris: Surely. The throe eldest, then* my lady, 
and Master Hsutry, I supm 

Master Harry of Course. 

to ride Whirlwliid? 
Mr : Maireth, M^ter Hariry ; and 

little Tyrrell iddes Mist 

Afaster Hg/rry^ Tliey;fl ityc to ^ Tytrdl 

pretty heavy then. WC^ll have to fok to tha^ Pm 
toinking, . ■ 

. Mr Simon, Well, the ^buteness of that young boy l 

® wwidOVTlie ^Carriage-'is jist^'a cornin’' rotmd* 
AU your 


cut tome sandwiches for. 
the children, Marianne i they’ll lose their dinmesr. 

Maid. Cook’s a cutting on *em^ tnyli&y ; an’ I’ve bin 
an* took down the silver cup an* the basket bottle 

Lady Magan, By the by* Miss Faris, if Mrs Fitz- 
gerald calls, pray tell her how exceedingly concerned I 
am to be obliged to break my engagement with iicr. 
You can say I was under the necessity of going out; 
but indeed I daresay She will be at the races herself. 

Sir Hercules, Now* Lady Megan, I must beg of you 
to htirey yourself a little. This is no time for speechi- 
fying* 3drs Wright will, 1 am sure, excuSc us under 
the circumstances, and explain to Wright how m\ich I 
feel obliged for the trouble he has taken. And if he 
could manage to see French himself, or would write to 
him for me, it would settle the matter at once. 

Lady Magan, Mrs Wright, wont you go with us, 
though your nieces are not with you? IM take it very 
kind. I have plenty of room in the carriage. Hfirry 
always goes on the box, and Sir Hercules rides. It’s a 
delightful days and really, in that pretty plain at 
Peterstown, such a very pretty sight. 

Mrs Wright, My dear Lady Magan, I would go miles 
round to avoid a race. Many thanks to you ; but these 
sorts of things are not at all in my way. So 1 will wish 
you gopd-morning. 

Sir Hercules, Allow me to see you to your cat. 

Mr Simson. We made a slight mistake, my lady. 
Don’t you recollect that fine young man was killed last 
sason steeple-chasing ? Killed outright ; fell, an’ never 
spoke after. He was first cousin to Mr Wright. 

Lady Magan, Goodness 1 I had quite forgot. Most 
shocking! I am so vexed we mentioned the races. 
Steeple-chasing is really horridly dangerous. Poor Mrs 
Wri^ftl Well, children, are you ready? Come. 

Children, Quite ready, mamma. 

Master Harry, AU ready. Where*! my hat ? Off wc 

gol 


CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

A TOUR OP THE GIIOUNDS — DEATH IN THE CHATEAU- 
CONCLUSION. 

Thb honeymoon was over, and the bolls of Marston wel- 
comed the bride and bridegroom to the manor on their 
return from the wedding tour* They were to remain with 
us for a few weeks, before all the family went to town for 
the season; and the pleasure of the visit was to be en- 
hanced to Portia by the presence of a grtiat-uncle, who 
had joined the circle that he might have the enjoyment of 
his young kinswoman’s society before she was engrossed 
by the whirl of London life. I lovo to recall the day 
ox her arrival : it was just the debatable, time between 
ftpring and winter; to use the quaint conceit of an old 
writer, * the tears of the dying season were sparkling in 
the smiles of its young successor.* . There had been a 
shower: th® firs were glittering witl 


tha smiles of its young successor.* . There had been a 
shower; th® firs were flittering with rain-drops, that fell 
with a pleasant, pattering sound on the earth; the flower- 
beds near the old sun-diiu were gay with silver and golden 
crocuses ; the snowdrops hutig their graceful heads lower, 
heavy with the moisture; th® violets of Drutnsnab h^d 
already taken 

« The Winds ov Mai'oh with beauty ;* 

aUd ftpm a sky of blue, diequered with fleecy clouds, ibt; 
ton looked dovto brightly on Marstoii. , . : 

iTh^ old village dames stood at their doors as the caf- 
iri^^ dropihek weltomihg curtre^ ind niany 

iaj^dibf/preuounred a bl^ young Ihdy* whose 

leai had, toey affitmed in the |i>a^vl^ of their Gdunty,ma(le 
them ^ftol teiy She hhd a «nilo ^ow ftr 

with her usual frank courtesy* sb^k hands 
wito tha upper sefWantft, who were assembled to greet her 
ih;this halL Her kihsmito, git Johb Digby, who had not 
seitoi her sSnei too waft a child, wlto charmed wito her 
•vlvabEy-ihiji ' of ...her .. 

husbahd BhoWly afters h gift arrived ; 
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'from Sir Henry Montrose^a bracelet of diamonds for the 
bride, ma^;iiificently flet, and an intimation that on the 
Monday jfoUowiihg her first appearance at a bride at 
churcli, ho would be Ono of the expected throng of Yisi'- 
tors. The next day was the solemn fast of the Chureh 
of England — Oood-i'Tiday. Wq went to church; hod the 
orthodox cross-buns and saU*fish ; and Of Courw saw no 
one. Eoster-Ere was marked by a custom peculiar to 
some country families: the children of the school Mr 
Marston had ljuilt and supported in the Yillage were all 
assembled in the serrants* hall, for the lord of the manor 
to hear them repeat their catechism. The sides of the 
large room trerO lined With ehildren, from the boy of 
fourteen, who pulled his lank lock of hair, and scraped 
his heary shoo upon the floor in rude obeisance, to the 
blue-eyed baby of four, who folded her chubby hands on 
her waist, and bobbed a curtsey. The master of the 
mansion stood by the hearthstone, facing his young de- 
pendents, and from a largo richly-bound prayer-book 
asked them the prescribed questions; and in the lines of 
Keble— 

— Each little voice in turn 

Borne glorioue truth proolaims, 

What sages would have died to learn 

Now taught by cottage dames/ 

When the children had finished repeating their task, they 
each received from the housekeeper a bun and a cup of 
warm milk, and dispersed joyously, What a contrast to 
the lord of the manor in other ages, wliethei'^ he were the 
mailed baron, whose greatest glory was to wage war on 
the children of the East; or the fex-hunting, ale-drinking 
•squire,’ who was de facto, as well as nominally, lower 
than the good knight of yore! Sir John Bigby wivs much 
pleased with the scene, and declared his resolution to 
adopt the same plan * next year.’ Alas, the uncertain 
•future! 

We wore tempted, as wo left the offices, to walk ; for 
the air was sweet and fresh, and the sky bright. Portia 
oficred to guide her great-uncle round the shrubbery, 
which makes a circuit of four miles about the grounds, 
and to show him the hothouses, gieeii houses, &c. I ac- 
companied them. Just at that season of the year nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the Marston shrubbery. The 
trees were almost wholly evergreen; the soil a red sand, 
marking with a rich warm lino the undulating ground, 
and affording a charming contrast to the dark-green of 
the firs, and the delicate white of the snowdrops clus- 
tdiiug at their roots: occasionally a squirrel bounded 
across the ^ath,and climbed nimbly up the trees, amusing 
us by timidly peering at us 'with its bright eyes from 
among th^ boughs. The ground is hilly: one moment we 
stood upon a height commanding an extensive prospect; 
the next irij descended into a houow thickly roofed with 
nearly-closing trees, and looking even in the bright sun- 
shine dim and mysterious. Hero we found two large 
white cottages or lodges— one inhabited by the head laun- 
dress; the other the laundry, Which is not allowed to be 
in the hoiiic. Passing these lodges, wo were soon aware 
of our near proximity to the rookery, that never-failing 
appendage to an old country seat; for your aristocratic 
rook deapiTOs part)e»« trees, and seeks his home only in 
the lofty tops of the tall elms or mighty oaks that are 
time-honoured and proof against the tempest in its wrath. 
They are birds of taste, moreover, and ever Seek lovely 
haunts, undisturbed by vulgar traffic, or the neighbour- 
hood of noise and smoke. ‘The Black Barons of Mar- 
Bton,’ as they are called, were just now somewhat relaxing 

from their usual stiste, being buiiy hest-buiWb^^^ fhey 
warn dotted over the grassy knoll beneath their trees, and 
in the m^owon the opj^sito iMe of the ahrubbery^^ One 
bird had perched on an int^ceht sheep’s baok^ and was 
^ purloining the wool, while hls ^n^de,Beat^ on an over- 
hahgihgv bough, lookifitg ^vely down head 

1 ^hningiy bent on one side, uttered ah appip^lng ‘'cute 
We ll^ered here a few minuteHo to :;the^^ 
dioulehoms. Chateaubriand says * ia tha soul 

Of music;* and we Oiink that the pecdjtiar 
; tsba old iriri in ivmoh th^ is greet 


in ‘Loglo o’ Buchan/ and ^ Banks and BraeS^-^ratber bears 
out the assertion. Certainly there is something very I 
musical in the monotonous cawing of rookar-the sumo 
incessant note, varied only by the difference of voices 
(which is very perceptible to a promised ear), having a 
strangriy-soothing effect, in dependent of the association 
with the which is attached to it. 

From the rookery the shrubbery brollgbt us to the ice- 
house, which is BO built as to give a very picturesque 
effect to the recess it occupies. It had been well filled, 
though probably it will soon , be quite superseded by 
the refrigetory for making ice artificially. Wo have 
softn a very solid and elegant crown of ice, fit for 
the brow of the Storm -King himself, made in tUo 
middle of July in a few minutes by the chemical means 
of the refrigetory. There is something glorious in this 
subjection of the elements to the sovereign sway of 
human intellect ! From the ice-house we proceeded to 
the fruit and kitchen garden,whero Forest and his sou 
Thomas wera in attendance to show the greenliousos and 
pineries. Soveral acres are walled in hero, and are well 
stocked and cultivated; amongst other plans, we observed 
that the wall behind the peach and apricot -trees was 
painted blaok^ that colour absorbing the rays of the sun; 
and we were told that if the wall were painted for one- 
half of the spreading tree, and not for the other, the black 
side would ripen first, and the fruit be much finer — a secret 
worth knowing. Whilst on the subject of wall-fruit, I 
may as well add that at another ‘chateau,* belonging to 
a gentleman 1 know, I have seen wall-fruit and pear-trees 
growing with their roots upwards! The possessor of the 
place has excavated a garden in the side of a hill, walled 
It round, and encircled it with a broad path. The sides 
of the excavation are supported by a wall; and, not to 
waste it, the trees ate planted on the soil above, and 
trained downwards. They appear to have no objection to 
their inverse position, and bear abundantly. The greeu- 
houses at Marston arc glass palaces Tor flowers, and vejy 
lovely tbe delicate strangers they cover look. Only to us, 
who had seen the cactus and prickly pear forming hedgi^s 
to repress the incursions of the jackal and the leopard, 
the single, and, in comparison, diminutive speoimons, 
looked sad, and not at all *at home.’ The oleanders also, 
though high and flourishing, are not like those that grow 
beside ‘the water-courses * of the East. We acknowledge, 
however, that the cultivated pine of Forest’s hothouses 
excels the East Indian pine; and that Egypt’s melons do 
not exceed in flavour the delicious green Greek melon he 
grows. Portia encouraged a love of flowers among the 
village poor, as a means of iinproTiug and refining their 
taste; and the old women of Marston are skilful in the 
medicinal use of herbs, cultivated or wild — as furze blos- 
soms for a cough, &c. 

Portia made her bridal appearance at church the next 
day, after wdiich visits are expected and received. So on 
Monday wo sat iu tke drawing-room, rather more dressed 
than usual, with cake and wine upon the table, and 
carriage after carriage brought ‘ the neighbourhood ’ to 
congratulate, perhaps criticise, and most certainly in some 
instances to gossip. The next day, before luncheon, came 
the villago people who were occasionally received at the 
manor: an old maiden ladyi who lived in her own cot- 
tage alone; the apothecary’s wife, a nice sensible, com- 
fortable body; and sundry others. Thus passed the first 
few; days of the bride’s return. It was a wet morning; 
April had borne in showery, and now the skies sent down 
a deluge Which kept even the most enterprising within 
doom. The gentlemen had recourse to billiards, and 
the ladies to work and music. Bir John Bigby, after 
a game or two, joined lis in the music-room. He had 
cbmplkined of feeling poorly the previous evening, but 
wb thought of it only as a slight inaisposition*^he looked 
so. full of health, so strong and .fresh^cblbu^d. Be asked 
Portia for a favourite song^an old favourite Of his 
youth. She sang it, and we byriand^ after* 

wards that there was an expression of pain on his fea- 
tures as he Iiriehed,bt ap^ared to 
ended, Portia tuwri(l his opinion 

of hw performance ; but to horror perceived hiav j 
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Btagger, and the next moment f4I. The itrong man waa 
iuc&eniy smitten with apoplexy^ The cries of the ladles 
brought Hr Marston and Captain HoAtsomery to ^ 
spot. A man was ins^ntly despatohed for the Tillage 
doctor, as being the nearest; another to the railwayn, to 
bring medical adTice flrqm London* Mr Kbsebre^k Was 
speodilyat the manor, and by time he arrired. Sir 
John’s valet had %ndreB^d and placed him on the bed. 
lie was immediately bled, put into a warm bath, hnd his 
temples covered with leeches. The distress and anxiety 
of the family and household may be imagined. The hush 
that succeeded fomer gaiety, the retreat of the guests to 
their own rooms, and their announcement of intended 
departure on the morrow, dianged completely the aspect 
of adTairs at MarSton. Portia sent for me to her chanioer. 
1 found her in great grief, for her kinsman was miieh 
beloved by her; and: giving up my intention of departing 
with the others, 1 remained with her, at her urgent 
intreaty, hi her fiorrow. The maid was repeatedly de- 
spatched for intelligence of the patient’s state. He con- 
tinued insensible; and it was with feelings of relief and 
delight which can be fully understood only by those who 
have been placed in similar olreumstances, that just as 
dinner was announced, we heard the carriage drive up, 
bringing the celebrated Dr D—— to the patient’s aid. 
There was a pause of course, and the doctor was ushered ' 
in. He looked as calm, and his manner was as graceful 
and composed, as if he came a guest, instead of being in 
a degree the harbinger of life or death. He was at once 
conducted to the patient’s chamber; and at our host’s 
desire we proceeded to the dining-room, rather to wait 
with anxiety his reappearance with the physician than 
to eat. After what appeared a lengthened visit, he en- 
tered the room with Dr D — informing us that the 
case was not quite hopeless, though Sir John was in great | 
danger; that our clever little village surgeon had done | 
everything iiecessary; .and that Dr D — ^ promised to 
retuni on the ruorrow. The good physician would only 
consent to drink a glaM of wino, as he was in haste to 
catch the next train to London, and had vciy little time 
to spare; he therefore made his bow, and retired. . 

On the morrow, the guests not connected with the 
family departed. Sir John had given signs of consclous- 
ncsB by extending his hand to fe^ for that of his relative, 
but continued speechless, and with closed eyes. The 
London physician came again earlier in the day, but gave 
very little hope. It was a sad ending to a honeymoon ; 
hut thus is the path of human life, ever haunted by the 
shadow -of death. A nurse was brought down by Dr 
D — to relieve the female watchers — ^a bustling bcnly, 
who set everything to rights, but bad so many wants, 
and so mud* care mr herself, that one doubted her care 
for any other person. We hare been glad to see lately 
that an inititution for twining nurses has been projected 
under, the patronage of the bishop of London, from which 
v^e iaky expect to see a better class of attendants on the 
sick than those who appear, strangely enough, to have 
lost womanly sensibility in the exercise of one of woman^s 
chief duties. Sir John's nurse was, however, superior to 
the most of her class j and we did not hear that she 
more than nodded during the night, or that She stole 
Sir John’s pillow, a /« Sairey Qamp. Poor sufferer 1 he 
had no wife dr daughter to watch beside him. Every 
cave was, however, taken of him. The 'physician came 
daily ; the surgeon remained in the house. No bell 
souiidied ; every movement of ihe inmates of the manor 
was hashed. Thus passed four dreary days. The stricken 
man ne^er spoke again-^never again opened his eyes on 
the light.' Did teawnac^ddring that p^rical prpstra- 


The grief of the family Was dew -imd ^ncere; and 
nothing could exceed the feeling Of solemn and awj^l 
stillness toiguod in the house that 

tolled heavily iVom ihe eW chu^h teWei* ; 
''‘the.'tP^aqWs : of -the manor wem ' Instantly/ etosed, 
fireiiWat df the chamber of death gleamed the light of 


the large wax taperii placed near the corpse, which the 
nurse and a female servant watchc<.l from tha» adjoining 
dressing-room. I thought this custom'-^teuder and touch- 
ing as it is-^miist bo a relic of the superstition of past 
ages, but on making the rmark, was assured that the 
death-watch was necessary, as mice and rats would 
otherwise attack the corpse, drawn immediately to the 
spot by their strange instinct. I felt shocked as the 
nurse told me this ; the idea of being the prey of foul 
vermin the moment the great gift of life was resumed 
by the Giver, being more revmting to human nature 
thim the fancy that the watch, like the solemn voice of 
the bellj was intended to scare away the fiends so much 
dreaded by our ancestors. 

The windows next morning continued closed, though 
air was freely admitted by means of open doors. The 
undertaker arrived from London, measured the body, 
and departed; that evening it was placed in tho sholl, 
or inner coffin, which was lined with white satin, quilted, 
and stuffed; a mattress, covereil also with white satin, 
and a pillow richly fringed, received the unconscious 
form of the noble Digby^ wrapped in a rich dressing- 
gown, the $hroud being no longer used. This shell was 
finally placed in a le^eu coffin; and that, again, in 
one covered with black velvet, ornamented with the arms 
in gold, and gold handles. On a gilt plate nailed on it 
was engraved an inscription in Latin — the language so 
long consecrated to holy uses — setting forth tlie natiic, 
age, and rank of the deceased, and the period of his 
death. The- body was not to be carried to Sir John’s 
usual place of residence for interment, as he had always 
expressed a wish to be buried in the Marston vault, with 
his favourite sister, Portia’s grandmother: preparations 
were therefore made for the funeral at the manor. Mean- 
while the ladies’-maids were busy about mourning. A 
Ilian arrived from the great mourning shop in Hegent 
Street; a milliner from Elise’s; and orders had to 
given, and dresses tried on, in the ladies’ apartments ; 
while below, the servants’ mourning had to be providctl, 
the undertaker’s men seen to by the butler, &c. These 
busy distractions for tho mind are perhaps beneficial to 
the mourners, by keeping their attention from dwelling 
too fixedly on the grief that time alone can console. 

The day of the funeral came at last. Tho coffin was 
carried into the great entrance-hall, and placeil on the 
marble table ; a magnificent pall of black velvet, bearing 
the Digby arms in gold, with soioinn plumes of black, 
covered it ; and there it lay in state, the mutes standing 
near it. At four o’clock the khell began from Marston 
belfry ; several of tho neighbouring families had ex- 
pressed a wish to send their canlages to the funeral — a 
mark of respect customary in London — but as the church 
was so close to tho house, the attendance had been de- 
clined. The mutes lined the doorway, and the under- 
bearers lifted the coffin into the splendid hearse provided. 
It moved slowly forward a little way. 'l^e mourning 
carriages drove up, and tho male friends and relatives of 
Sir John Digby entered them. It is a meroiful fashion 
which now spares the pain of such a scene to ladies. The 
London physician and the village surgeon followed in 
a carriage alone. The under-bearers walked beside the 
hearse, and the procession moved slowly onwards; How 
sad it looked winding beneath the old beeches ! the 
waving plumes of the hearse; the long iluttering silk hat- 
bands; the plumed heads of the coal-black steeds, that 
appeared to hive an ihstinctive sense 'of thoir office, and 
! mo ved quietly And solemnly ; and the cloaked figures of 
the inutes and Under^beaY^rs ! The day was in unison with 
the; scene, and did not mock it by/ill-tbned brightness. 
A thick drizzling rain fell ; the wind, uncertnin and 
iliyering, soughed up evexy now and then with a Ibw 
wailing ipund, blending xkxjasionally wiiib the tone of tlie 
deep bell; and the favourite dog of 8ir John Digby, still 
n^ing /bii aware that he;.v#a8 now 

ah^t to pose for ever, bodily as well as spirituhlly, ^Om 
the earth, howled mournfaUy, 4^ profsessioh st^mpM at 
tie leading into the churchyard. The co^:; waC 
tiiie»‘ the and carried bp the little pith to : 

the 'ride dooir of the j^urch^ where . H^iy MontroSe 
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in hia surplico met it. In the chancel (into which the 
door open^ii) began the soleniu service of the church. 
The vault of the Marstons is immediately beneath their 
pew; it was now of course open, and at the prowr part 
of the ceromony the cofiiu was carried into it, ana placed 
amongst the many others which in different states of preser- 
vation lined its walls. The church was hung with black, 
in compliment to the MarstonS} as the living belongs to 
the manor; and during the day the shutters of the 
village cottages were closed. When the service of con- 
signing ‘ ashes to ashes, and dust to dust * was over, the 
mourners returned to the house. I may as well observe 
hero that the hall door is nem' dosed iili their return ; a 
singular custom, peculiar even to the cottages of England, 
for which 1 could never learn cause or reason. On their 
return, the gentlemen assembled in the dining-room, m 
which refreshments had been placed ; the funeral atten- 
dants had ale, meat,, &c. in the servants* hall. The dead 
baronet’s will was opened and rofui, all bis relatives and 
connexions being present, as well as the legal adviser of 
the executors, and his own former lawyer. Some portion 
of his wealth was left to public charities ; the rer^iainder, 
with the exception of a few legacies, to Portia. 

As the death and funeral had cast a heavy gloom over 
Muraton, and it was of course impossible to join the 
earlier festivities of *the season * in London, the family 
resolved to proceed to the sea-coast for a few tuonthii. 
Arrangements were made to carry this purpose into exe- 
cution ; and about the middle of April wo left Marston. 
As we gazed back on the old manor, bearing now over 
the porch the hatchment of the Digbys* and Marstons* 
i heraldic honours, and lopketl upon the budding vegota- 
1 tion waking at the breath of spring to renewed life and 
; beauty, many sad thoughts flitted across our minds. The 
j old church we passed had so recently been the scene of a 
I bridal and a funeral, that we could scarcely forbear utter- 
ing the many-times repeated exclamations on the vanity 
and uncertainty of our existence, or saying with IShak- 
spoare — 

‘ Ah, how our spring of life lescmhloth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ! * 

Since the period of which I have written, other and 
heavier afllictions have visited the Marstons. The old 
manor has a new lord ; and 1 wear on my finger two 
mouiTiiijg-rings in* remembrance of my kind and gene- 
rous host and hostess of other days, who, within a short 
period of each other, exchanged mortality for immortality. 
With something of the chivalrous affection of a past age, 
the brother of the la<ly has reared to her memory, not a 
useless monument, hut a beautiful chapel, tracing, with 
the colours of the rainbow, ou one of the antique-shaped 
windows, the graceful record of his sorrow and his hope. 
Marston is no longer the Marston 1 have sketched ; but 1 
have still a mournful pleasure in thinking of it, and am 
ploasod to think that tms brief chronicle of * sayings and 
doings ’ occurring there is at least a faithful transcript of 
Chdteau Life among the * tuftlese * gentry of England, 


A MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
That pious feeling amongst sailocs which is so frequently 
awakened by the vicissitudeB of their lives, hits caused 
the name of VPrbvidenoe’ tp be given to more than one 
ctifal reef and desolafe island in the Indian Seas. Rarely, 
perhaps, his it been xnote appi^priately bestowed than on 
a small rocky islet whicli liei :; tp the northward if the 
Mozambique > feer days’ eul feom the Isle of 

Bourbon. This waa. ehowri in a : xiotabfe which 

occhrred there abcM thirty years ago: The jtoiy is 
scarcely hhpwn evep jtd mariners of the nation to 
wJ^h |he hein of ii ^ the^oye to maho 

U 'famUiar to out readers may notib^ thought iinde- 

■8mihlh.V';;' ''v - ,>■ -V. ■ 

Inline year 1 feo M* CtemMy* the capUin of a 
tra^g v^el, reSoived to idsit the 4ttU island of Frovi- 
in ot^r to obtain ft cs^ge of gqc(^^ 


planting m the colony to which he belonged. The ap- 
pliances for navigating the eastern coast of Africa were 
at that time very rude. ^Chain-cables were unknown; 
and the only kind in use were made from the fibres of 
the palm, similar to those which are aalled goumoutou in 
the Cthebes, and coir on the Spanish main. These cables 
were very liable to be cut by the shasp veefa anti coral 
bottoms which abound so plentifully in the Indian Ocean ; 
and in order to spare the anchors, a wooden frame filled 
with stones, called a pigme^ was the frequent substitute. 

Iimucdiately on his anchoring in this manner off Pro- 
vidence, M. Cremasy went on shore, and sent back his 
boat with her crew to the ship, while ho explored the 
island. He htul been thus occupied for some time, when 
the pable of the pegase broke, and the vessel was carried 
out to sea by one of the violent currents which set oil' 
these shoios. The mate made sail as speedily as he could 
to regain the “anchorage; but he was unable to head the 
current, and night fell while he was endeavouring to do 
so. The captain, left ashore by this acetdent, had on at 
the time nothing but a jacket and a pair of white trousers, 
and for his sole weapon a nvtmchtUe^ a kind of short sabre 
used in boarding. When he found himself condemned 
to pass the night on this desert island, hU first care was 
to construct a place of shelter ; and with the broad 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ho built up an q/oupa, or hut, 
and nmde his supper of cocoa-nuts, eating the fruit and 
drinking the milk. He did not sleep over soundly, for j 
he WiUj tormented by a vague apprehension coTiceniing | 
his vessel; the sense of loneliness oppressed him, and ho ! 
was somewhat in fear of rats and other noxious animals. 
At daybreak he was on the shore, anxiously looking out 
to discover a sail on the horison; but nothing was visible 
through the misty morning air. The sun rose and dis- 
pelled the mist, but his rays fell only on a wide expanse 
of azure sea, unbroken by any vessel. * 

He sat down on a rock, and began to meditate pro- 
foundly on his future destiny. Thei-e was but one courae 
open to him — to bestir himself for the supply of his daily 
wants. With his inanchettc in his hand, he set out once 
more to explore the territory of which ho was the unwil- 
ling sovereign. He got nothing but a cocoa-nut for break- 
fast, and dined also upon the same fruit — a luxury to a 
schoolboy, but not held in equal estimation by a hungry 
sailor, though he thought himself lucky that the island 
produced anything eatable. By dint of prosecuting his 
researches, M. Cremasy succeeded in discovering an ad- 
dition to his vegetable diet in the shape of some wild 
cucumbers; but he was unwilling to eat them raw, and 
had no means of cooking ihciu with fire. A native, if 
the island had been peopled, would have lit one fer him 
by the friction of two bits of wood. He Femembeted the 
method of the savages ; and procuring a light sort of 
wood, made a hole in it with another piece of a harder 
kind, which he fashioned to a point, and by twirling it 
rapidly, endeavoured to kindle a flame; out whether 
from accident or want qf skill, he was not successfiil in 
his first attempt; and when the sun went down, he was 
once more left in darkness. On the following day he 

r in looked out for the ship, but again without success. 

therefore redoubled his ^orts to procure fire, and by 
dint or P^everance, at length produced a light smoke 
from the wood. He then hastily collected some fibres of 
the cocoa-nut, placed them in contact with the ignited 
substahoe, and at last was rewarded by a brilliant sp^k, 
which presently broke into a blaze. He now got to- 
gether a sufiScieint quantity of wood to keep the fire in 
ali night, heaped it with bn^nches and: dried leaves, and 
watched it with interest until the third mo^pg htpko. 
Tired put with his exertions^ he ftt length 
had not; slept longi Vfere he was avt^^ 
noise, as if some O^e was eWiy ic^ him. 

He openeiihis eyes* aiid looked witSWljylhto the obscu- 



" tHy of tho dawii, and presently saw a large object stealing 
across tbe sand. He grasped his manchette, and waited 
i^ervously for its nearer appi^leaeh. At length he die* 
covered that it was au enonnbtis turtle, come, according 
to tbe habits of that animal, tp lay its eggs in the sand 
above high -water '^mark. Tht iuHles always sWect a 
situation that catches all the rays of the sun : they make 
a hole in the sand^ coyer up the eggs, and fifty days after^ 
wards, without; fail, their instiuot brings theni back to 
disinter them. At the moment when the layer of sand 
which eovers them is removed, the young turtles break 
their shells, gad follow, their dam to the water’s edge; 
and when they reach the waves, they make themseltes 
fast to her beUy, aiid are towed out to sea, to qualify 
them in time for the feasts of aldermen^ 

As soon as M. Cremasy ascertained who his early visitor 
really was, he walked stealthily towards her, and turning 
her on her back, kept guard over her till broad daylight 
came, when he despatdied her. It was a task of some 
difficulty to cut her up; but when he had succeeded, he 
found himseif repaid for his trouble. The turtle was in 
capital condi tion. He boiled the meat, which he thought 
excellent, and preserved the fat, which he disposed of in 
the shells of the smaller turtle left on the shove; and out 
of the iilnres of the cocoa-nut he made wicks; iu this 
manner constructing a veiy notable sort of lamp, antique 
in fashion, and, moreover, highly useful. To season his 
turtle, he then procured salt from the evaj^oration of 
sea-water, and converted the shell of his visitor into a 
caldron. With theso civilised means of cooking, he 
ceased to enjoy his cocoa-nut milk, and laid in a stock of 
fresh water, obtaining it by sinking a well in the sand. 

It soon became necessary to wasli his linen, but he 
could hoi bring himself to the resolution of remaining a 
single instant entirely naked ; he therefore would only 
arrange one garment at a time, weaiing his trousers until 
bis shirt was dried, and vice vereA, Ho next burnt a 
clear space round his hut to keep off the rats, and forti- 
fied himself within a ditch, well fenced against intrusion 

sharp palmetto branches and the stiff leaves of prickly 
pears. 

In tho course of his walks he had soon a number of 
pigeons, who allowed him to got tolerably close to thorn ; 
ho therefore set to work to hunt them down on foot with 
a long pole, and thus added a very agreeable dish to his 
repasts, for when roasted, they proved extremely tender 
and succulent. With flesh and fowl to supply his table, 
it was not lone before he got the third requisite of a good 
dinner. On the south side of tho island was a coral reef, 
upwards of ten leagues in length, which the tide, when it 
wont out, left high and dry. At low water the fish hid 
themselves in iminew quantities in the hollows where 
the water remained, and our solitary islander discovered 
iu this fact a new soui^ of profitable cmploynient. Every 
day at low water he went out to the reef, sought for the 
reservoirs which contained the greatest number of fish, end 
then harpooned them with his boarding sabre; some of 
those he salted and dried, the rest were immediately 
epoked. 

; But however earnestly M. Cretnasy laboured to improve 
his position, one thought dominated all others— the hope 
of finding the means of escaping from his solitude. When 
not employed in procuring and preparing his foodi he 
passed nis whole time on the look-out for any vessel that 
might sh^e her course within sight of Providence. His 
eyes were ever turned towards that point of the conjpass 
where his Qwti ship had dlsappear^^^ a thousand 
painful appt^heh^ohii di^^ him'^he dread pf its 
having been wre^ed eh Sbjtne of ihe sunken mk9 ct that 
dangerous archipela^ b^nj; the nibst paramount. But 
I he wius not one to give hhwwlf of time 

I to inactivity. Ho kriew ihd JVliilue of ^ which 

tfeUa men to assist themseives if ihoy for the aid of 
othei-s; and accordingly he Tesblved Upo» oonstructiilig-i 
beacon which should >0 visible at the distanoe of leyirld i 
leagu^,^^ was not without difiiculty that;he su<»3eied<^ 

^ sufficient quantity of' Seavy ,W<^ .to 
a feW It above a mass of lUhv^, axid plabM 

dry branches m alternate layers with the iritnks of the . 


cocoa-nut and palmetto. This accomplished, his eyes 
once more wandered towards Uie ocean to selie tho fa- 
vourable moment for lighting up the beacon ; but day 
followed day, and his solitude grew more and more 
dreary. His only pleasure consisted in watching the 
frigate-birds as they chased the gulls, and robbed them of 
the prey which they brought home from the great waters. 
It was, after all, but a melancholy sort of pleasure, for the 
soreMus of the famished sea-birds did not tend much to 
enliven tho solitary shore. 


enliven tlio solitary snore. 

'/iM, Cremasy at length began to uneasy about tho 
cbhdltion of his wamrobe. How should he manage to 
cover himself, he asked, when his shirt and trousers were 
worn to tatters 1 The necessity of the case suggested an 
expedient. He manufactured a kind of cloth out of the 
thread-like substance of the interior of the palm, which 
he wove together as well as he was able. It was not a 
first-rate production, but it served at all events to pre- 
vent the sun from scorching, and the night air from chill- 
ing him, and then he had the ineffable satisfaction of 
admiring his own handiwork. He managed also to fabri- 
cate a pair of sandals out of the ropy bark of the cocoa- 
nut tree. 

In this primitive costume he determined upon examin- 
ing the island thoroughly. The task was not difficult, 
for Providence is little more than two leagues in circum- 
ference, and the surface is nearly level. About one-third 
of it, the part which lies to windward, is covered with a 
forest of cocoa-nut. The currents and the prevailing 
winds have (hist innumerable seeds on the easteni shore, 
where they have germinated, taken root, and in the bijise 
of ages created the forest we speak of. The remainder of 
the island is merely a sandy plain, with stunted shn]l)s 
scattered here and there; but little grass, and what there 
is, coarse in touch, and salt to the taste. A more desolate 
spot altogether can hardly be imagined; but here it 
! seemed probable tliab M. Cremasy was destined to end 
I his days. Deliverance came, however, when he ledst ex- 
pected it. 

He was one evoniug returning to bis ajoupa in a very 
pensive mood, absorbed in thoughts of the home he feared 
he should never revisit, when, as he stooped to gather 
I some shell-fish for his supper, he fancied that something 
like the sails of a ship gbttered on the horison in the 
rays of the setting sun. He had been so often deceived 
by clouds which assumed the same form, that he was 
afraid to trust to his first impression. He watched tho 
object steadily, and noted that, while the aspect of every- 
thing else changed, this alone preserved its .first appear- 
ance, and, moreover, that it was nearing the island. He 
could no longer doubt that it was a ship. His heart beat 
high between fear and hope. Was it his own vessel or a 
! stranger { Should he at once light the beacon, at the risk 
I of rapidly, and perhaps uselessly, consuming what it had 
I given him so much trckuble to collect 1 But Uie sail drew 
closer. He resolved to take his t^arioe, and the moment 
it became dark enough for his purpose, he set fire to the 
pile. A pyramid of flame shot up into the sky, and a 
minute afterwards the report of a gun assured him that 
the signal had been seen. He now Ustened intently, and 
the next sound that reached bis ears was the noise of the 
oars in the irow-locks, as with measured beat they urged 
a boat to the shore. The keel grated on the rocky bot- 
tom| but he had already hailed the crew, and in the 
joyous answer that floated over the waVes he heard his 
own lahgtiagej and r^gnised the voices of his shipmates, 
the vessel in the ofling was his own, and the mate had 
come back to lopk for him. Carried away by the violent 
cuTT^tSi and water and provisions faUi^, the former 
iMid Imou obliged to make for An|^^an, MagoUe, 
to Victuat the thou rotumed in search of his 

captain;^’’’" 

The ex^e wrote^^^ history of hiS thirty-t^ days* 

imprisonment, and it la a tattler hung 

on mie of the most prominent trees on the coast, Ah 
hbl^ish vessel passing by a few months since ho^pimed 
to ihadra boat on shore for n supply of cocoa-nuti; and 
thiii; disobvored the sailors also found 

ihiit the iriamd ^8 irith wild poultry ; for when 
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M. Cremasy took leave of Providence he left hehind him ’ 
a small stuck, which multiplied as he had desired. It 
was au ofTering of grateful remembrance for the mercy 
which had spared him. 

T H R M E 0 N I N I N I) I A . 

XiiiL recently, it fell to the lot of comparatively few of 
us in this country to know much more of the melon 
than the name; but, thanks to steam navigation, the 
I)oorcst of us have now the advantage of at least seCi^ 
the fruit in great abundance in the shop windows. So 
is it likewise with the pine-appio ; and as for pome- 
granates aiid oranges from Portugal artd Malta* they are 
as familiar as ap^es and pears. The melon belongs to 
the order of cuoarbits (cwcur6i<ao<?«!), comprehending 
l>roductious that arc mostly of tropical origin, although 
the annuals are common in European gardens. Some 
arc natives of the Capo, others are found in Peru and 
Brazil, and some in Australia; but India is their favou- 
rite station. The cucurbits include, as the common 
si)ecies, the melon, cucumber, vegetable marrow, and 
other similar plants; but many others, more especially 
of the species of cucumis, to which the melon and cucum- 
ber belong, have violontly-cathartic properties. One of 
them furnishes the well-known drug colocynth. The 
spirting cucumber is poisonous till it reach^ a certain 
stage of ripeness, when the poisonous pulp is suddenly 
expelled from the interior of the fruit with great force. 

The melon may be seen in all its varieties in the 
hottest months of the year—Juno and .Tuly— in whole 
caitloadH in the Indian markets; and there the native 
is able to purchase three or four tolerably-sized melons 
for a halfpenny; while one large fruit, for which two 
shillings and upwards would be demanded in England, 
might grace his boanl for the outlay of the same copper 
coin. The Hindoo frequently makes his meal of this 
fruit, of whicdi he eats several with impunity, a fact 
ascribed to his living chiefly upon milk and vegetable 
food; whereas the carnivorous and wine-bibbing nabits 
of the European prohibit him from such indulgence. 
With him this delicious fruit, as well as the water- 
melon, are frequently the occasion of dysentery and 
other bowel complaints. 

There are many vaneties of melons in India, and all. 
I are distinguisbed by different names; but the surdah or 
j green melon, and the thurbSOjah, which is striped, are 
: the most prized. This fruit grows best where there is a 
j louse sandy soil, mixed with rich alluvial deposit ; and 
tJie melon is thorefore usually cultivated on the banks 
of rivers. 

A correspondent, an * Old Indian,’ to whom we have 
frequently been indebted for excellent niaterials of this 
kind, mentions that melon seed should be kept for a long 
time beibre it is committed to the ground. In Bengal if 
is sometimes laid up for flve or six years in a <lry and 
airy place, and this improves greatly the flavour and 
quality of the fruit. But the Hindoo, it seems, has re- 
course to the same thing in his. cultivation of the radish, 
and with much more remarkable effect. Some of these 
may bo sCeu on a market day trailed on a man’s back, 
ami of such enormous size, that they might rival aii ele- 
phaT.it*B tusk both in length and girth. A radish of this 
m^uitiule, however, is always spongy and iniii{)id, and 
quite destitute of the agreeable pungency wo prize so 
much in this country. The effect of keeping the seeds of 
plants is hot unknown to our owh iorists. The single 
stock, for instance, is by this meahe inade to produce 

those splendid d^ble blossoms whi(^, are tlm pride of 

our.gardcns. 't. ' . — 

The wild melon nfky Occasionallj be iritb iii some 
remote provinces of Hlndcbstah, by such ae are observer 
of nature^ and fond of strolUng ab<mi on foot* ^ It is about 
the wze of a small dnok egg, aha cf : a iovetyi bright, 
golden hud, With a smooth pmished skin,. In JlhTc>ur> the 
child of the wildemesfij is pot inferiotr^ to offspring of 
art, bit the edible part is rs^ber thinpi^ in proportion to 
its aise, and the word seedy toy without iiyusto be 
applied to it, for the core is dto*%*tiohabiy ^ - 


The gourd, which belongs to the same species, affords 
a wholesome food to the poor and abstemious Hindoo. 
The red gourd resembles in taste, when bqUod, a tender 
carrot; and the white gourd is presented at every native 
marriage T feast, being supposed to insure prosperity to 
the wiJlded pair. These plants may*froqnently be seen 
climbing over the roofs of booths and cottH-ges, and dur- 
ing the easterly winds they doubtloss^aud much to the 
comfort and coolness of these thinly -covered sheds. 

The bitter goiml is found in a wild state in llindoostan, 
and its gail-hke properties are held in detestation by to 
natives, who look upon it as * death in the pot.’ Even 
th^ gourd, however, is made subject to the ornamental, 
and receives various fantastic shapes from the cultivators 
while it is growing. This is accomplished by tying it 
round with a string in such a way as to give it the shape 
of a bottle, an hour-glass, &c. when it has attained its 
full development. The useful, then, comes into play; and 
the pith and seeds being carefully scraped out, and the 
shell sinoke-dried, and polished with oil, the gourd is 
converted, like the cocoa-nut, into a dish, in which the 
beggars collect the donations of the charitable in the 
shape of rice and cowries, 

Dried gourds are used for guitars and BarindJids-— 
favourite instruments in the East. Being light and 
sonorous, like our fir, they are well adapted for the sablo 
musician’s purpose, requiring no labour to shape them. 
The pipe of the snake-ebanner is nothing but a small 
hollow gourd, with a couple of reeds stuck through it 
for the fingers, on the jirinciple of the double flageolet. 
This simple instrument emits a shrill, tremulous sound, 
not Unlike the Scotch bagpipe, though it has perhaps not 
quite so much of the drone. 

A coarse yellow flower distinguishes both tho gourd 
and cucumber; but one variety, the kuddboo, has a pure, 
snow-white blossom. There are two sets of flowers, 
male and female, on each plant, the former appearing 
somewhat earlier than the other ; but the Benpilec, 
ignorant of the beautiful economy of nature, merely re- 
marks of them that the first set is good for itotiung, uiid 
never comes to anything. Our ‘Old Indian,’ in conclu- 
sion, tells us that the enemy of Jonah still exists under 
the tropics in tho shape of an orange-coloured beetle, 
which nips out the heart of tho young plant, devours the 
rough leaves of the older one, destroys the fruit, and 
blasts the hopes of the Hindoo as speedily as it did those 
of the prophet. 

MARION I)E I.*OllME. 

[In No. 313 of this Journal, in an article entitJed the * Prisons of 
Paris and their Tenants,' some injustice, vo hope, hna l>ecn done 
to Marion dc L'Ormo by connecting her witli tho uulitippy fate of 
Salomon do Cans, the mad inventor, The following is a copy uf 
Mndemoiaolle do DOrmo’s letter to M. do Cinq Mara, clcaoribing her 
vidt to the Itioetre with the Marquis of Worcester 

Paiuh, Pfibrearj/ 1641. 

While you wore forgetting me at Narbonne, and giving 
yourself up to the pleaaurey of the court and tho enjoyment 
of plaguing M. le Cardinal, I, in accordance with the desire 
you expressed, have been doing the honours of Paris to 
your EnglisH lord, the Marquis of Worcester. , I lead him, 
or rather he leads me, from curiosity to curiosity, selecting 
always the most sad and the most serious, speaking little, 
llsteDlng with the attoiion, and fixing on tliose 

whom he questions two great blue ©yes, which seem to 
penetrate to the bottom of their tboughts. Besides, li© is 
nevejp content with the expUo^^lons which arc given lihn; 
he never iakes things on to »ido on which they are sho wn 
him j take, for Instanooi the visit whicli we have just made 
together to Bio^tre, and where, in a madman, lip thinks hq 
hsa disbovered a man of jgenius- If the hs-d to 

been fitripiis, I verily believe tbat your marquis woqjd hto 
demanded hit Hbetstion^ to take him to liondmi, and listen 
to his ravings ftom morning till night. As wo were tra- 
versing to madmen’s cmist; end whilst 1, more dead than 
altveMSi frightened was I>^lnng to my opmi>anion, a 
hideous toe towed Itself behind, to large bars, and began 
to cry in a brokeh voice, <1 to not todf t have made a 
disoovsry which must enrich the cohntfy which would put 
It in exeeatiimi ‘ And what is said I to 
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I hini who showed us the house. *Ah»* said be, shrugging 
^i$ shoulders, 'something very simtde, urhich you 'would 
.^ver guess : it is the use of the steam of boiling water.* 1 
began to laugh. ' Tills mau*s uaniei' continued ilie keeper, 
* is Salomon de Caus ; he came from Normandy four years 
ago, to present to ^tbe king a treatise on the ma^iloas 
enhets which might bo obtained inventidh. To 

listen to bim* with st^tn you miglit turn mills, make 
carriages go, and 1 know not what— you might perform a 
thousand miracles. The cardinal dismissed the fool with- 
out listening to lUm. Salomon de Caus, without being dis- 
couraged, set about following tlic cardinal everywhere, 
who, weary of Undlog him always at his heels, and im- 
Twrtuned w'ith his follies, ordered him to be confined 
Bicetrei, W'iiere he has been for three years and n-half, and 
where, as you have heard, he calls out to each visitor that 
he is not Iliad, and that he has made a wonderful discovery. 
He has even composed^ w*^ork on the subject, which I have 
here.* My Lord Worcester, who had become quite thought- 
ful, asked fbr the book; and after reading soiiio pages, ho 
said, ' This man is not mad; and iti iny country, instead of 
shutting him up, we should have loaded him with riches. 
Lead ine to him; 1 wish to question him.* lie was oon- 
ditcted to him, but he returned sad and thoughtful. ' Now 
indeed,* said ho, * he is mad ; misfortune and captivity have 
driven away his reason fbr ever. You have made him mad; 
but when you cast him into this dungeon, you cast there 
the greatest gciiiiis of your age.’ Thereupon we departed, 
and from that time ho talks of nothing, but Salomon de 
Caus. Adieu, my dear friend, and faithrdl Henri. Hetum 
yerv quickly, and bo not so happy down there as to have 
no love remaining for me. Marion Dis L'ou&iE. 


Marion Dis L'ou&iE. 


PRISON DISCIPUNE. 

A victimised navigator came into the town the other 
day from Kelso, where ho had been employed on some of 
the railways. Pence and credit all gone—his jacket sold 
—footsore and friendless — ho could not raise tho price of a 
bed, and, as a desperate resource, he applied to the inspec- 
tor of poor. His stalwart ftame, although it bore evident 
traces of dissipation and blackguardism, did not justify 
the inspector in acceding to the request, and he accord*^ 
ing'Iy refused it. The petitioner thereupon resolved to 
earn his board and lodging in a legal way, until his ex- 
hausted energies should bo tlioroughly rochiited, and he 
at once knocked his fist through one of the inspeotor’s 
windows. Apprehension and trial quickly followei^ and, 
nothing loth, the culprit was sentenced to eight days* 
jiuprisbnmeni. He got out on Christmas-Day, and appre*. 
dating tlic good porridge, warm soup, and comfortable 
clothing, with the accessories of a library to prevent him 
wearying, and the visits of a humane surgeon and a bene- 
volent ciiaplain, ho walked ten yards from the prison door 
and smashed bne of the globes of the public lamps. His 
end was gained, and he was again placed in durance, not 
vile, but agreeable. What a commentary is this upon 
our extremn philanthropy in prison discipline I Men 
are taught to shun improvidence, folly, and crime, by 
perceiving that, aa tho natural oonsequenoes to such 
courses come destitution, misery, and death. Now-a-days 
tide must be preventod. The idle and profligate, wkb 
; are reduced by visions excesses to premature old age, 

“ must be maintained at the public expense ; and young 
, 'women who have forgot the ties of religion and moral 
. their weekly aliment, and the fruit of 

ihoir mlsconduet brought up comfortably out of ’ the 
pockets of ihc honest and industrious. A jail is now so 
r^lulatod it hocomca a desirable . reridence for a 
broken-down vagabond. Criminals actually . bam ,*« 
in tbeaO asylun^i t It is high tiine tliat k reaction should 
toko :p]kce iu this mistaken philatithroiw. The worth- 
lessw tno abandoned, and the hardened qjQrcnder, must be 
made to fsei eterhly the just obnsequ^toS of th^ career. 
To come in bet wixt them and these . oonsequenoes Is in a 
uicajsttre to Subvkrt and It is surely 

vanity in man to dtoato |hati ho can giheilorate society by 
modifying or toUe\&g whjbh an all- wise' 

.. Crcator'has:.deetoed:::iS;alijkib^M'‘WW;tx«M^^ ! 

jmy ' common.'' ■' A- few 'days . -kgo' . |he 

.*'*mjNiPwPtiouea several. .■'oatos''' of" abandoned ’ 


suffered from such ptoctices suggested whipping and dis^ 
missal as somewhat tfiore likely to stop windo>viand lamp^ 
breaking than giving gobd quarters in jail, Kiiets like 
these leave no room to doubt that the humane policy of 
the last few years has proctoded.on too fsA’ourablc an idea 
of individual charaoter and aoclal oiroumstances, as well as 
of the power' of mere privation of liberty in curing a prone- 
ness to crime. In short; exi^riento has most conclusively 
shown that there are large multitudes who care literally 
nothing for any species of imprisonment, provided they get 
food and shelter. Tlio cunning pf the dangerous classes 
hto < 2 ompletely outwitted the humanitarians ; and society, 
after a world of trouble and expense in attempting to carry , 
out a theory, must needs return to a diseiplme whicdi 
will at least hear some salutary terrors in its train. Of 
course juvenile education on a broad and compulsory 
scale would probably remove tho ncCesRity for any such 
measures; but that, amidst the contentious of sects and 
parties, can scarcely, we fear, be immediately hoped for.] 

THE Wren boys. 

On St Stephen’s dcay, in the Roman Catholic counties of 
Ireland, the hoys (and in Irclaiid all unmarried men are- 
boys) assemble in great numbers, and having cut down a 
large furze bush, dress it up with bits of coloured ribboiiM, 
and hang on it numbers of wrens wliich have been 
hunted with dogs and sticks during the preceding week. 
Tlioy tlien uiaroli in procession, tw'o at the head carrying 
the ' l)U8h,* and visit every gentleman’s residence in tlio 
neighbouriiood, singing doggrel verses, and soliciting 
money, which they receive with loud huzzas. The origin 
of this odd custom is as Ibllo'ws -.—During one of the rebel- j 
lions which have so frequently distracted Ireland, many ! 
skirmishes had taken place, in vrhich success liad been 
about equally balanced, but the hostile armies had not yet 
met face to face on tlic battle-lieid. One CUristnms night, 
wiien the royalists were encamped on the open plain, the 
entire army was sunk in tho profoiindest repose — even the 
sentries were sleeping at their posts. The night was wear- 
ing away, and the first faint streaks of dawn w-ere seen in 
tho east, when a little drummer, who lay fast asleep 
beside his drum, whicii hud served as his supper-talilc 
tho previous evening, was awakened by a wren pecking tlie 
crumbs on tlie drum-head. He started ui), and looking 
round, thought he saw shadows moving through tho iiionu- 
taiii pass ; ho listened, and heard sure enouj^li the trump 
of armed men ! To spring to his feet, beat his drum, and 
rouse the army, were Uie w-ork of a moment. A few 
minutes more, and it would have been too late ; for the ] 
rebels in all their strengtli were marching rapidly on them, 
and even now were not many hundreds of yards distant ; 1 
but, tlianks to the little wren, they had time to form them- 
selves in battle array, arid in the fight that ensued were 
completely victorious. The defeat of the rebels is still 
avenged on the descendants of tlie Utile bird which occa- 
sioned it, great numbers of which are annually slaughtered 
on St Stephen’s day.— /Vo»t a Correepondent. [This custom 
also exists in the Isle of Man. We suspect a much earlier 
origin for it than that here assigned.] 


STANZAS BY snAKSPKARB, AND SOMEbODY ELSE. 

On how much more doth beauty beautocus seciri 
By that sweet omamerit which truth doth give I 

Thoro^:isift4r,but£air«Mrweitdeom f 

Fcg tkb sweet odbur which doth in it live. 

Aud tbeu, my rose, wilt ever be a rose. 

Though time may steal the ruby from thy lips ; 

Thine eyes toy murs bright thoughts will still disclose. 
Though time their eaiiy lustie may eclipse. 

Thy ptoKmt mansion, lady, well 1 wot 
la very beautiful, but 'tig not Ihce ; 

Fur it may fadb or oharige, but thou wilt npt ; 

' Though e*en whto faded, ^iwlli be fair tdW 

FifT toy fait’^ul mfihr astolne Is 
But in toybetog diies Ub; ;; 

At summer fio^er. ji.t6 the totnmer sweet, 

Fhbltahed by W. A R. CM AMBBBS. 

CrtAMsriuB, 20 Argylo BA* Ohwgow i >V. 

'■’Amen Corner, London arid jf, M^C-ifAUhAH, SI .DX)lter Bireet, 
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LOVEABLENESS OF FAULTS. 

As man is lord of the earth, so the greatest of earth’s 
imperfections are man’s faults. They destroy the happy 
calm, of life, they break up friendships, they bring grief 
and suffering alike to the injured and the injurer ; and 
in the face of the sky, and beneath the gaze of angels, 
tlicy mar a nature godlike but for them. But for every- 
thing there is alleviation, and it is no slight blessing, in 
this world of imperfection, that faults are not os unlove- 
able as they are injurious, and' that sometimee they prove 
an unexpected means of increasing the happiness which 
they seemed to have destroyed. Were they as repulsive 
in tlieir sources as they arc injurious in their conse- 
quences, it would be like taking the sunshine from us. 
U would break the golden chain of sympathy that binds 
us to our neighbours ; it would destroy that kindness for 
them which is the parent of so many virtues | and would 
dry up the fountains of love, that keep life young, and 
make earth beautiful. 

Faults are often virtues run to seed, and, amid their 
unsightliness, remind us of the beauty they have over- 
passed. Brave to a fault! generous to a fault! prudent to 
a fault ! — we could run through tho list of moral graces, 
and add the same sad tailpiece to them all. The ama- 
ranth, emblem of unchanging beauty, is no denizen of 
earth: dowers overstep the limits of their beauty, and 
fade ; virtues overflew their golden basins, and run to 
waste, or derange the garden of the world; There is a 
weakness too, a fragileness of spirit, hanging about faults, 
which seems to cry for that sympathy which every gene- 
rous heart is ready to offer, and for that leniency which a 
self-consciousness of many imperfections forces every can- 
did nature to extend. The voiy reparation of a fault — 
for we speak not of suolias do noV repent them of unkiud- 
ness — is often a new source of attachment. The lively 
expressions of regret, the mournful self-reproach, the re- 
newed assurances of affection, the ardour to undo what 
has been dono amiss, nay, more, and to present a favour 
while repairing a fault, in no more beautiful aspect than 
this does an amiable character appear. He stands before 
118, i)crhaps in the strength of ni^hpod, yet in the /rail- 
nesa of humanity, surprised into error, because born to 
imperfection, but with energy and wiight to repair it fifty- 
fold, and with a heart that throbs indignantly at the 
thought of one of its unguarded impulses haying wounded 
tho spirit of Be friend. He emerges from his fault like 
the sun |rom the fiitting mihi^ioud* , 4 ^U 8 ed^^^ m 
beauty by its |truggle with 
interest from its momentary eoUpSe, emergliti^^ 
in the glory of trieraph, and painting its gra^tude in the 
ri^iant rainbow. 

Asheat and cold, lighi; and. 

cellent in their proper place and season-^jar sadjl^ when 
brought into company, so theri ain 
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never see; combined in the same character, and which 
seem to triumph in their neighbours’ discomfiture. What 
virtue does not at times sin against its fellows t When 
incarnated in humanity, the family of the virtues is no 
more exempt from occasional bickerings than is tho 
society of friends. Courage and self-respect quarrel with 
meekness for taking an impudent cuff too mildly ; justice 
differs with benevolence as to tho punishment of some 
unlucky offender ; charity reproves caution for refusing to 
relieve a beggar ; honesty denounces a brother-virtue for 
being generous before being just ; and prudence, at one 
time or another, is at loggerheads with them all. Truly 
perfection, says, the poct-^ 

* is not tho growth of earth, 

Tho Hoarch is useless if you sock it there : 

*Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 

And only blossoms in ooleatial air.' 

Looking abroad, then, upon tho world as it is, what cha- 
racter do we find approaching nearest to this unearthly 
standard f It is the one, we think, not which displays 
the most varied virtues, but which presents the fewest 
failings. It is not the one most remarkable for numerous 
and brilliant graces, many of which necessarily clash to- 
gether ; for, as faults arc more observed than graces, tho 
inconsistencies inherent in such a character go far to 
neutralise our esteem for its excellences. As, says Schiller 
in his philosophical * Punch Song,’ the excellence of that 
generous beverage depends on the perfect blending of tho 
four elements which compose it, so excellence oi' charac- 
ter consists in rather a harmonious union of a limited 
number of good qualities. It is this harmony that keeps 
the temper sweet and the judgment unclouded ; it is this 
harmony that makes virtue most loveable ; while it is the 
want of this that too frequently renders even the good 
man useless as an example, unsought as a friend. 

We know no more disagreeable thing on earth than a 
* perfect ’ character : those people who never db anything 
amise — those mor^l automata who in all aituatioiis are 
the same, and to whom the etiquette of morality comes as , 
handily as if they had had Chinese ancestors for a thou- 
sand generations— who smile and censure, speak or keep 
silence, just at: the fittings time and no other : we never 
knew one of them long loved. One never sees the hewt 
beat in them; An impulse, an emotion-— cuffs or kisses 
^nerer shake them out of their bland composure: they 
seem constantly squaring their bad qualities by some 
secret rule of expediency. Oue night lately we 
friend say, in reply - to an assurance from ^ 

I that:’«lter.. mawiage:' he would /find'.-Ae^kad mult^ 

I you hid not, r should be afraid I had 
He hOed hot have b^n alarmed^ho hnge^^^^ 
a.gift;,bf him:; .but'he 
.^lgppreheusivev■ii]^b■:■he^^ 

'moment i.fiufecii'himTaoter 
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J' 0 r thoy arCj^ Bays ih« mptal philoiopher, 

d in citie, by tlie necei»ity of ^heir natu^e.^ Witb- 
ipiit ibuliH, we should be unloveable. Not that tbcro h 
bh^hiog loi^able In fanlti of themflielyes ; heaven forbid 
the thought 1 but >^hey avo sad neceieitiee of our exists 
enoe, and bind xnankind together bv the tender U nd of 
common frailty; i^d they inteiei^ oth^^ ue. just as our 
fevers, our agu^, the diseases of childhood, the accidents 
of maturOr Utb, draw to us the affections of those who tend 
our sick-bedv merely becausO we ar^^ ill, bodily or 
mentally, but because they see us Suffering under the 
disease, and struggling with it. It is the struggle and the 
Budering that engage affection, even as sympathy is Re- 
pelled when the olfencepr the malady is wilfully incurred. 

Alas that vre should have to say it l^one fault sonuv 
times mars a whole character. Such a fault is seldom 
«of an impulsive ^nature, regretted, as soon as done. It 
is a habitual failing, and one of which its possessor is un> 
conscious. * One Fault’-^we have some recollection of 
a novel with this ominous title/ the hero of which was 
cursed with an ovor-flensltiveness^ which made him find 
fault with everything — with the veiy motes in the sun- 
beam wo daresay; and thus, though loving his wifo de- 
votedly, he juana^d to make her, himself, and everybody 
about him quite miserable. If we mistake not, ho had 
the rather unusual custom of transmitting his domestic 
reproofs in letters, paper and wax of the most recherche 
kinds, and duly handed to his lady on a silver salver. 

* A piece of humbug 1’ says some iu‘atter-of-fact person : 

* gilding the pill— that^s all.’ In similar cases, however, 
it is a practice which one of the parties at least would be 
glad to adopt — ^for the tempers of Over-Sensitive people are 
so vexatiously irritable, that It is well to avoid any vivn^ 
voce explanations. And here we may remark, that over- 
sensitivenea} is less seldom cured, and is even more dis- 
liked, than that other fault-finder, a hasty temper. The 
reason is obvious, A hot temper is bad — every one owns 
that, even its possessor— but a sensitive mind, one full of 
lively and fervid emotions, justly ranks high in the scale 
of intellect; and hence over -sensitive persons are too 
apt to regard their disease as the perfection of health; 
and not only offend others by their discontent and con- 
stant fault-finding, but wound their self-love ; by an 
assumption of superiority. 

littlenesses of mind, meannesses of heart, arc the least 
loveable of all faults.t ITiey are apt to beget contempt— 
a modification of dislike— of all others most to be shunn^ ; 
and a defect of this kind will make a person be lightly 
talked of though his whole character bo much above the 
average. It may be an egotism which leads one to speak 
overmuch or sillily of himself — or herself ; for the fail- 
ing is at least as oommon (though more excusable) in 
women as in men ; or it may be a mean selfishness, 
trivial in degree, but never long in abeyance. In such 
cases the littleness of mind IpW^s our esteem, and the 
narrowness of heart rejels bur sympathy. They may 
hurt nobody ; yet tj|jey are more disliked than mahy a 
fault that hurts mahy. Of this latter kind are the fail- 
ings of those unfortunates who are coramoniy, but very 
erroneously, said to be nobody’e enemy but their own. 
Their faults are often very grievous ones j ahd both from 
misch done by their example, and ftom the injury 
ifhtl vokhtion: they inflict, rcusdn and society unite in 
bpon them a hekyy censure. Yet see how 
nMy^^ unfortunates despite all their failings 1 

Would you kttow why 1 It is because the heart is sound 
at the core, though wofuUy bUfid^ by the mUts of pas- 
sion, -liiths^ have been unable to breidt 

the meshes ooiled amund them : 

hut there they are; with warm hebr^ beatmg under ell 
'.the- unsightly we^.^in'';wifeh'' thby 
■■ 'aiid lovo'cheiiihei'':^^^^^ :;ebmh..'mhrn- ■ .they ■..trUl'' 

'. rise from their' :lc!ng.' klbep-flritn-'tha 



awakening spidlng, and shake off tyrant faults * like dew- 
drops fTom the In the beau tifub figure of 

Dante, they are rays got loose from the sunshine, and, 
in happier circumstanees, we may yet hope to see them 
reunited to the bretherhoQd of light. 

Y es, goodness el heiudi Is the great redeemer. When 
united to j^nius, what ^ multitude of faults will it not 
cover ! and it shines, though with the diranoss of the 
lost Bloiad, even through me obscurities of vice. Few 
had ever a more numerous or a more devoted band of 
ftiehds than the warm and noble-hearted Fox; and 
who has not loved Sheridan despite all his failings I— 
above all, Ooldsmithi for hie life was one long chain of 
failings, often made ridiculous by a; vanity and foppery 
that nothing but the gentlest and kindest of hearts could 
have redeemed. Think of a man moving (as Goldsmith 
ficareely did) in the middle rank of society with clumsy 
figure and plain face, and with an air and carrii^e by no 
means of a distinguished east, yet decking out his person 
in all the glories of ‘ Tyrian' bloo™/ queen ’s-blue breeches, 
and peach-coloured coats I constantly in debt to his 
tailors and everybody else, and leaving them at last two 
thousand pounds out of pocket. Well might ' Johiison 
exclaim, * Was over poet before so much trusted !’ Yet 
with all his foibles and embarrassments, he was fully as 
I much beloved as he was admired. Burke, on hearing of 
his death, burst into tears; Sir Joshua Uoynolds threw hy 
his pencil f 9 r the day, and grieved more than in times of 
much family distress ; the great soul of .Tolmson felt the 
blow deeply and glooniily ; and on the stairs of poor 
dead Goldsmith’s apartment there were the lamentation 
of the old and infirm, and the sobbing of women- -poor 
I objects of his charity, to whom he had never turned a 
deaf ear even when Btmjjgling himself with poverty. 

Thus there is an inst^inct in our nature that prompts 
us to love even where we censure ; and it is good to 
strengthen this instinct by gratifying it, for on the bene- 
volent feelings which we entertain for others, depends not 
incrtdy much of their happiness, but nearly all of our own. 
Let us ever cherish the noble sentiment of the great poet 
of Florence, who (stem and austere as misfortune bad 
made him), when regarding the world as God*e garden, 
and men as the many-coloured foliage that gives it 
beauty, breathes his philanthropy in language the highest 
that man or angel can use 

* As for the .leaves that in the pardon bloom, 

My love for thorn is greiit, as is the good 
pealt by the Btemal Hand that tends them all." 


THE INVENTOU OF LITHOGRAPHY. 
Lithoguapht, or the art of printing on stone, owes its 
origin to Germany— the country which gave birtli to 
the great art of printing with types, and to which we 
are ^80 indebted for many other discoveries of value to 
mankind. The inventor of the lithographic art, Aloys 
Senefelder, was the son of a poor actor at Prague, 
wb^re he was born ih 1771. The family hating re- 
moved to Munich; the young Senefelder there received 
some education, and when it became time to think of a 
means of Uvlpg, fip, like many wayward youths, resorted 
to literature as a profbssxon; of course with want of 
successrr^for no man can begin to live all at once by 
ahthororaft 

To add to the mortlilcatlon of Aloys, his father died, 
leaylng A puniber of children ; and the only means of 
proliridlhg for the wants of his brothers and siaters, ns 
won his the stage. With an 

achiuf heart, and an empty stomach, Aloys personated 
coixitiers reveUiiig in luxury and gaiety. When at the 
CQlliduslQi^ of laid dow% his fine 

trgpi^iw ait Uie thea^ he retired to a ^miserable 
hohi# fo starve bn a crust and a 
.Ttoi-ifewf'-'Wem- ':^aa>ed' 'ia^.thls .life. of:’^vatidh:.and 
anxiety. But altlKmgh mU^r Htati4i^ds ^ 

^ raAer Mghpl resdife/ continually 

of Alo^ |K»e^eamb bonsolingiimgel 

Ib Wothe his 

h tite thea;^ had lest 
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. all ita illaaipna; but ho still droamt of rendering his 
name fi|^noaa in literature, and acquiring reputation, 
which some seek oven in the cannon*a mouth. 

But how to emerge from obscurity, unices his writings 
are printed ? Senefelder cogitated on this, to him, im- 
portant question with coiiliioting (potions, and at last 
resolved to be his own publisher, and print with his 
own hand. He was in possesslQn of a few types, but 
not suflicient for a page, ahd was too poor to pui^hAse 
a press. No matter ; he could invent* without heing 
aware of it, stereotype { and his observant mind, im- 
pelled by necessity, conquered the rest 

The nrst proofing to which Aloys had recourse 
consisted in pomfifig sealing-wax into a soft mould, in 
which his phrases Were impressed by means of movablo 
printing types. But the want of strength in the tablets 
thus obtained,, and the impossibility of taking proofs 
even by the sfightest pressure, determined him on en- 
graving his cherished verses on copper. He had never 
handled tho burlh, and was unacquainted with the 
method of writing in reverse, unskilled in modelling 
writing, and unacquainted with nearly every process 
made use of by engravers. Still, he iMjrsevered, confid- 
ing for success in liis firm resolution. 

Ho set himself to the work; and having coated a 
copper-plate with a composition intended to impede the 
a(?tion of acid cl so whore than on the characters to be 
written, he traced the first few words which would 
either confirm his liopes or destroy them for ever. 
When the plate was finished, he carried it to a printer, 
and begged him to ‘ puU ’ a proof. What was bis joy 
on seeing the impression — imperfect, yet fUll of pro- 
miiso ; and, on tlio other hand, with what pain did he 
I Gfitice it to commence a new attempt, viewing with 
alarm the diminishing thickness of tho plate, which ho 
I was unable to replace I 

To produce a new surface, Senefelder rubbed the 
plate with a block of stone, which, however, was too 
coarse to give the requisite polish. Brought to a stand 
by this defect, he remembered having seen in his boy- 
hood on the banks of tho Isar certain stones which he 
hoped w'ould better effect his purpose, and ot once he 
hastened to the spot 

One idea nearly always leads to another ; at the sight 
of the stones, which previously had served only ns 
flooring materials, Sen^elder conceived the project of 
making use of them for his writing exercises; and 
with him tlie thought of an attempt and its execution 
were the same thing. Ho immediately busied himself 
with squaring and polishing these Kclheim-atoncs — so 
called from the name of the {dace where tliey were 
found ; and at length engraved tliem by the aid of acid, | 
and prepared a suitable ink from wax, soap, and lamp- 1 
black, which enabled him to judge of the result of his 
labour. 

In all this there is nothing particularly remarkable. 
Senefelder ecarc^y went out of the beaten track, and 
lijs progress was slower than it might have been had 
his glyphic and chemical knowledge been a littie more 
extensive. T^iig before his day men had engraved on 
coi)per and carved stone, but he was the first in Europe 
to conceive and execute the idea of> engraving a stone in 
relief— an ingenious and fertile jdea, the foundation of 
lithography, and source of the injprovemehis and per- 
fection which it has since experienced, The following 
is Senefelder’s account of his disebvery s— M had Just 
smootlied a slab, of stone sp as to ooet it with gum, and 
continue my attempts at writing in reverse, when my 
mother entered, and asked me to ujifte out for her a ! 
list of i^e linen she had 

washerwOinan was waiting iinphtieht while we looked I 
everywhere for a piece :6f whihs^ I^ 
petted that my whole stoede ekhauste^ having been i 
used fete proofs, and my hrdin^ As 

there was njo one ^en in the dhuld he sent j 

tphhy whktwas X titek I 

■ '^y 'hik'^pc^^ ''and 


ing to copy it as soon as some paper was brought. 
When at length I wished to wipe off what was written, 
the idea struck me all at once to see what would become 
of the characters traced with my wax-ink, oh pouring 
acid over the stone; and also to tr 3 ^whether they could 
not lui blackened as types or woodcuts are l>laokohed« 
and afterwards printed. The attempts that I- had 
already made had acquainted me ^ith the action of 
acid relatively to the depth and thickness of the in- 
cisions, and led me to b^eve 1 should not be able to 
produce the letters well in relief. However, as the 
writing was coarse enough to resist the acid for a time, 

P* went immediately to work ; and surrounding the stone 
with wax, after the manner of copperplate-engravers, I 
poured dilute acid over it to a depth of two inches, and 
left it to stand for five minutes. On examining the 
stone at the end of that time, I found the letters in 
relief about the fourth of a line, or the thickness of a 
card. Some strokes, which probably bad been written 
too flue, or not received sufficient ink, were eliglaly 
iiljured. The others had lost little or notliing of their 
breadth, which gave mo tho hope that writing, w^ell 
traced, could be produced in greater relief.’ Senefelder 
then goes on to describe the various modes he took to 
ink the Jorm, none of which succeeded until he prepared ; 
* the lid of a box, very level, by covering it with thick- 
nesses of cloth.* 

The enterprising artist now fondly imagined that the 
obstacles ill the way of publishing his pootic thoughts 
were removed : ho was impatient to give them to the 
world; but ho was poor, lie had no possessions whicdi 
could be converted .into money: the household goods 
belonged to his mother. By and by he remembered 
that to enter the army as substitute for another will 
assure him a bounty of 200 florins, and with ihi^ sum 
he can purchase sufficient material to start a small 
printing-office. Here, again, he was disappointed : his 
Bohemian birth disqualifiecb liini for the Bavarian 
service. * 

Deprived even of tliis bitter resource, Senefelder 
addressed himself to M. Gleissnor, the court musician, 
and proposed to print his musical works. The propo- 
sition was accepted, and M. Gleissiier, in addition, con- 
sented to advance a moderate sum, with which the 
struggling Aloys commenced lithographic printing in 
Munich. Soon after, the works (ff the friendly musi- 
cian were issued from presses also invented by Sene- 
felder. A copy of the first book was presented to the 
Elector of Bavaria, who, in return, sent a hundred florins 
to the new printer. 

The news of his success soon made itself heard, and 
the artist's reputation increased as his labours con- 
tinued, when a rival started up to claim priority of 
invention. Senefelder's right was, however, satisfac- 
torily established, and he was commissioned by M. 
Steiner, director of public instruction, to print ft col* 
lection of songs and chants for the use of stdiools. Tho 
results surpassed the expectation of the new patron. 
One object especially excited his attentipn--ra small 
vignette, placed at the head of one of the chants, and 
which, altliough ill execiited, cbnvincingiy proved that 
chemical printing would equally reproduce both music 
and desi^. ]B\iU of the idea thus suggested, M. Steiner 
recommended Senefelder to engage the services of skilful 
draughtsmen, so as to substitute correct drawings Riid 
goixi taate Ibjr tho rUde Ulustrations generally fouml in 
popular Uterature. And from this Ijogiuning wo may 
the Uthograpliiq designs and sketches now so widely 
diffiisedi . ’ ’ 

Sttertly afterwords, having to print a book pjffty^w 
hi bharaeters, and little 
style of writing, SiBitefeldor succeeded* ator num^ 

’tFi.als,' in .making' autographic .Mk 

'j^ssessed. <ff:;tbis'.4puble 'him-.' 

self upon the stone, ho 

form’.th'e ebar^tetera ' hpbu heW' 

'ink;- and ih^t by':'''a.:'aim^^aud^j^iE|i'ii^ ' 
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and wa 9 thus enabled to obtaSu an almost unlimited 
: number of impressions from the original; and in tliis 
what has been called ^ aatograi»hy • was invented. 

Senefelder was now more than ever on the road of 
discovery ; and, a%the sequel showed^ he did not stop 
until he had carried his art to suoh a pitch of Jerfec- 
tion^ ftat artists joining after him have scarcely added 
a new process to his instructions. *I remarked/ he 
observes in his narrative, ‘ that paper written upon 
with lithographic ink, and well dried, when dipped in 
water with which Were a few drops of oil, took up this 
oil on all the Writton portion, while the rest of the 
paper, especially when it had been dipped in gum-watfer 
or starch-water much diluted, remained free of oil. 
This made me think of trying the effect of paper printed 
with ordinary printing ink. I tore a leaf from an old 
book, and passed it through a weak solution of gum, 
and laying it on the stone, I took a sponge charged 
with n tliin oil colour, and rubbed it all Over the paper. 

‘The printed characters took the colour at once, 
while the paper remained white, I then placed another 
white sheet above, put both under the press, and ob- 
tained an excellent copy of the i>rintc<i i^ieet— although 
reversed. It would be possible by this method to reprint 
old books without great cost, or even editions of new 
ones.' 

Here we have evidence that the invention of anas- 
tatic printing, which was trumpeted as a new and ex- 
traordinary discovery a few years since, was in fact 
due to iSenefelder. It is, however, remarkable that, 
being thus acquainted with the process of transferring 
old impressions, he did not think of applying them to 
the stone. This is one of those curious oversights to 
which all men are liable, and for which it is not easy 
to give an explanation. Still, the persevering artist 
went on from trial to trial, from deduction to deduction, 
and at last discovered the method of drawing on stone 
With crayons, to engrave without the use of acid, and 
even to execute tire earliest essays in chromo-litbo- 
graphy. 

Arrived at this point, Senefelder could regard his 
labours with legitimate pride. Chance effected nothing 
for bis fame — for chance is a word void of signiicatloii, 
invented to conceal our inability to discover the secret 
connection of effects and causes : the artist was inspired 
only by his genius and his poverty. 

Being of a generous and communicative disposition, 
Senefelder revealed his processes to learners, who after- 
wards employed their knowledge to their master’s de- 
triment. In 1799, to secure to himself jind those 
dependent on him a share of the profit to be derived 
from his long-continued exertions, he associated two of 
bis brothers with htmeelf in partnership, and petitioned 
the king, Maximilian cToseph, to confer on him the 
exclusive privilege of lithographic printing. A patent 
for fifteen yearn had just been made out, when one of 
the chief editors of music in Bavaria offered to Aloys a 
sum of 2000 fiorins if lie would teach him his art, and 
remove to Offenbach to establish a lithographic press. 
The proposals were joyfully accepted, aiid three months 
later the new business was in full activity. 

success led to wider views, and ^nefelder was 
ivttited to join ill a scheme the slinultaneous iotKi- 
dactiph of lithography into fpiir of the principal capitala 
of BuTOpe. in this scheme he visited 

London, but ' England, after w Bhoft stay, withdUt 
having accnippliahed his object ^ i . 

: ■ '■ Prom ■ thii ^Bchefdder'%^ 
engaged in a i«5riea;#vi^^ less uiifbr- 

tunate. We find Ofifenba^i theh ial; 

VieRna, nfterwards;Wt"Pbttehit^iifi'':Whe^^ 

■ applied., his lnveniaon.'.i?6- 
... :begaii to dreani. .of 

sy stem came to prevent ?; Ho return^ 

to Munich, and found that hisKothert had soM tSfe 
■■:..:bii»iX!iesS;.fpr an ;annnal .^.pension .^of ■ rbb'^.fitoid.ns. 

refused ■■ .'fo con'fi rent ’ -the ■ . piivileges' '.'of '‘bis''' 
Wm^its, andvthi 


benefits that had accrued foom his inventions, they (in ■ 
1810) appointed him inspector of lithograph^ with an 
annual s^ary of 1500 fiorins, Senefelder had not for- 
gotten his first friend (Ileissner ; and impelled by a feel- 
ing of gratitude, solicited and obtained for him a com- 
fortable post in one of the government offiocn. 

Tims tranquilas to the future, Senefelder married ; 
but his wife died a few months after their union, lie 
waited three yeai^, and chose anotber-^one every way 
qualified to become the companjon of a man of genius. 
In 1819 ho went to Paris with another invention; a 
sort of pasteboard, intended to supersede the heavy 
stones required in lithographic priutirtg. Not finding 
I it answer, he adopted plates of xi^c^ wkh which so 
much has subsequently been effected. After a time, he 
returned to Bavaria, living tranquilly on the salary 
attached to his office, and occupying hifoself in paint- 
ing, ill which he attained considerable skill. He was 
thus engaged when disease overtook him ; he became 
blind, and died in 1834, leaving a vrldow and a son to 
inherit his fame. 

Senefelder affords an interesting example of what 
may be accomplished by persevering thought and in- 
dustry. He i> 08 sessed great kindness of heart*, and his 
integrity was unimpeachable. His artist-feeling w^as 
vivid and powerful, and to this cause may be traced the 
failure of his commercial speculations ; he thought more 
of excellence of work than of reward. A bust to his 
memory stapds among the other sculptured worthies of 
the magnificent Walhalla of Munich. 

SATURDAY EVENING IN MANCHESTER. 
With the n'orking-classes generally the evening of 
Saturday is usually the busiest in the week. They liave 
tiien to spend the wages for which during the provimis 
days they have been labouring, and many among them 
find it more difficult to lay their money out in the most 
profitable and economical way than it was to earn it. 
The aUnrements to spend are more numerous and be- 
witching on Saturday than on any other evening. All 
kinds of provisions, clothing, and ornaments arc cx- 
(KiBcd at teniptiuidy low prices, their defects being in 
many instances undiscernible in the gas-light, by whi(>h 
the working-man and his wifo have to make their pur- 
chases. Again, all descriptions of cheap literature appear I 
on the Saturday evening. The windows and cotintcrH I 
of the venders are covered with sheets, many of tlicin 
decorated with woodcuts which promise the most ex- 
citing tales, and appear to the factory boy or girl well 
calculated to relieve the tedium of the approaching day, 
whose hours hang heavy oh too many hands. Ciicap 
amusement of all kinds is provided in great plenty: the 
I poor worker, whosbears have throughout the week been 
I filled with the incessant noise of machinery, flies with 
' eagi^rness to listen to vOcal or instrumental music, ren* 
deted all the more attractive by the fteedom with which 
it can be enjoyed, and the indulgence in drinking and 
smoking by which it is accompanied. 

In Maiich^ter, Saturday evening is almost as im- | 
portent a tiine to the working-classes as Tuesday, the i 
g^t cotton-market day, is to their employers. On 
this day the warehoutes and offices generally close at i 
^bne bfelook^ ftnd the clerks, warehousemen, and others 
of ’ that Class, who of themselves would people a mode- 
rateiy^siited towii, are at liberty till Monday morning. 
The factories ited pfiber public works close about four 
p? 0ve, and a of not much under 100,000 is 

Immediately Whole week’s lalmu^* 

stre^^ havc a gloomy apiiearance than m street of 
watWho of mills in Mancliester oW 
O^mgi The stC^^ m 
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•changes, as if by magic. Here you ire aurrounded by 
all kinds 'of human noises, and jostled most uneeremo* 
niously by all kinds of passengers. Every house is a. 
sliop, and every shop is streaming with light. Here 
almost every want that man feels can be satisfied. 
There are bakers’ shops in profusion, lyith great parti- 
coloured tickets stating the prices of bread $ cdieeriMg 
intimations that the stafi' of lifo is rMown again/ and 
that the best ' mufiin flour* is exeeetUngly cheap. The 
factory, now so quiet, has given the people good wages, 
and food is at a low price; so that the customers of the 
bakers are very numei'ous. There are butchers’ shops 
open in front, with tlie gas flaring and smoking with 
every current of atf-j tlie pieces of meat ticketed with 
the price per pound } and a stout rubicund butcher in 
apron and steel, with his hands in his pockets, pro- 
menading outside, and shouting at the utmost pitch of 
his voice, *NdW, ladies^ make your markets — make 
your markets ! ' And the ladies are making their mar- 
kets. You sec the husband and wife, both of them very 
young, and neither looking very healthy, engaged in 
malting purchases. The husband carries a baby, care- 
fully wrapped up, and sound asleep, while the wife has 
a basket and the key of the house-door. They perliapa 
rent a little house in some of the cheaper streets ; they 
do not keep a servant; tlie wife cannot go to market till 
she receives her husband’s wages ; and then, as the baby 
cannot be left at home, all three go out together. Such 
groups as these you will meet by .hundreds in Man- 
chester on Saturday, even so late «a eleven o’clock at ‘ 
night. But injurious as such a life cannot fail to be 
to the health of the child, it is trifling in comparison 
with what those children sufler whose mothers work 
ill factories, and who have to leave their oflspring at 
home during the day in very iiieflicicnt charge.. The 
freedom to wander about the streets and lose them- 
selves which the children of Manchester possess is some- 
thing quite unparalleled. In the year 1848, for example, 
471 <5 cliildren were reported to the police as having been 
lost. They were all found again, the police being in- 
strumental in restoring 1681. In Liverpool, on the 
other hand, out of a population nearly as large, bat not 
engaged in factory labour, the number of children found 
wandering in the streets by the police, and restored to 
their parents, was only 360. 

But this crowded street is not pceupied exclusively 
by people buying and Selling, There are numbers of 
young luen and women, in good strong working clothes, 
and often wearing wooden clogs, on whom the cares of 
Saturday night seem to sit very easily. They linger 
about the shop- windows, gazing at ca'ps aud bonnets, 
and fushionable top-coats, and ricli variegated vests, 
and gaudy dresses. All these articles are usually 
ticketed with the price * ih |>laiu figures.’ But of such 
prices it is ’ distance that Icpds enchantoient to the 
view;’ for it is no unusual thing for the eye to be 
attracted with a nice showy article, ticketed two shil- 
lings in dashing figures, while, on a close inspection, 
duvenpence is noticed marked, in pencil, forming a con- 
siderable addition to the price } or a ticket will be seen 
at a distance that looks like teniHiiice, but ou a closer 
vic\v a thin stroke is seen, tlmt raises the price to a 
sliiUing. The appearance of these young people, so in- 
ditterent and gay, contrasts Strikingly with tliat of 
others not many years their seniors, but who liave 
already started on their own account In Ufe, and have a 
house of their own, ffoin whose door the wolf must bo 
kept-. ■ . . 

But while within th%^ops, ajl 
go on without much noise, theiro is aWascless clamour 
arising frCm the venders of various things in the stifeets. 
The cry is wd to he in the great streets of 

liondon, / What d’ye itii^raiit 

lustily slioutn hut the price and 
commodity; /The mdst, ekten^vo ow-o^dbor^ W 
that carrftd & in oranges. In a leading thoi^hghf^ 
in Manchester* one Saturday evemng, I counted twenty- 
two sdlcrsbf otoiiges on Que side of the street 


Sometimes they have little stands stuck up in a corner, 
lighted hy a paper lantern, the proprietrix busy in knit- 
ting stockings or some similar enijiloj^ment^ but in 
general the oranges are kept in a portable basket, and 
the dealers move up and down alongside the parapet* 
vodfctously shouting * Your a penny, oranges-rfhur U; 
penny T The consumption of this miit in Mancibster 
must be enormous. Go where you please, you are 
assailed with invitations to buy; and whether yon ^ 
attend the theatre or the circus, travel in the omnibus 
or the' railway carriage, you will find the public eating 
oranges. Again, you find dealers in old umbrellas per- 
aihbulating the street, oflering their goods at very cheap 
rates. If the night is rainy, their stock Is usually soon 
sold off; but if the weather is fine, their occiipatiun is 
gone. Then there are poor women oflering night-caps 
and dress-caps for sale. Perlmps they have been en- 
gaged all the week in making them, and now come out 
on Saturday night to look for customers among the 
moving crowd of the streets. There are flying stationers 
offering letter-paper, envelopes, and wax at excessively 
low prices ; others selling almanacs or illustrated pamph- 
lets. Here and there is a wheel-of-fortune, witli boys 
twirling it for nuts. Bnt amid all this noise of honest, 
and sometimes dishonest traffic, there is a class of iveople 
in the streets whose great claim ou your pockets springs 
out of their sjlence. On an ordinary evening you see 
exceedingly few street beggars in Manchester ; but on 
Saturday they appear iu thU force. Nothing is more 
puzzling than to know the real character of these claim- 
ants on your charity. Eor example, 1 noticed on two 
or three successive evenings an exhibition of distress 
which might have arrested the greatest opponent of 
street almsgiving. In one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares of Manchester, a woman, poorly but neatly dad 
in widow’s weeds, was seated in a chair placed near the 
parapet. She liad two young children, evidently twins, 

In her arms, and four others were ranged beside her. 
Not one of the family spoke a word, but looked patiently 
with a quiet, forcible appeal, to tlie passers-by. Two 
or three gin -palaces were near, and of course a crowd 
of half-intoxicated people was collected round, whose 
noisy manners and coarse language contrasted very 
strikingly with the ’ respectable poverty ’ of this pour 
woman. It was ti puzzling case. You could scarcely . 
And it in your heart to pass without giving something ; 
and yet there was a lurking air of deception about the 
whole group that was very unsatisfactory. Similar 
cases are exceedingly common in Manchester ; but it is 
only on Saturday night that they are seen. 

Tl^e are a number of public markct-idaces in Man- 
chester, the largest of which is Smithiield. This is an 
open space, where booths and stands have been placed 
so as to make regular lanes. The appearance of this 
market is very like that of a country faic« All kinds 
of exhibitions are here open : wild beasts, wax-work, 
jugglers, &c. &e. Each has its band of music, and 
before each a largo crowd of idle people ia collected. 
There are long lanes where old clothes are sold ; others 
where crockery in any quantity may b0. purchased; 
others where fresh and salt meat, and various kinds of 
nondescript animai food, Can be bought. The crowd 
here is not so great: as might be expected. Indeed it 
will be found that the greater part of the buying and 
selling in Manchester goes QU in the shops — tlic markets 
not l^ing eiUiqr on scale as regards size, or 

haying the same convchiences as in LiverpooL Passing 
out of Suiithfield. you come into Shude-Il»U, another 
busy thorouglffare. P the street is lined with 
Stalls, prindpally ’ ^ venders ^ (dd books; 
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^^ighera and measuten, likeneAS-painten ftAd propti^l, 

. hftve plenty of custpraew. 

Ynu pasB from thia diatrict into the old chnychyftrd, 
BO lonely, quiet, and still i the ^at squato tower, 
blAckened by the n^oke of bte^ ^^etc^ chimney that 
has cyer been reared in Mahcheeier, looking dowh like 
a Bpe^hloBB giant, dh the noise and bustle that abound 
in this great city* OfOsB the churchyard, descend a 
flight of stopBf another inarkct, and you are in 
]>eans-(rate, one 0^ the oldest streets iU Manchester. 
l>eans-dato closely resembles the High Street of Edin- 
burgh or tlie Trongato of Glasgow. It is not so wi^e, 
nor are the houses so high, but it is prppbrtionably as 
densely populated, and as full of life. Here, on one 
Saturday night, I counted a hundred and fifty-five per- 
sons who passed me in three minutes, and the stream 
flows on every Saturday night as densely. Hm you do 
not see so much of the factory population as in other 
districts, but here you sec the greatest amount of 
drunkenneiis and profligacy. It is most melancholy to 
witness the crowds of yoUng and old of both sexes 
hovering about spirit vaults, gin palaccsy&c. ; and when 
the door is opened, a glimpse is obtained of still greater 
crowds in the interior. Teetotalism has made much 
progress, town missionaries have laboured hard, many 
new schools have been built, but it would appear as if 
all these influences are utterly incapable of reaching a 
large class of the population — dass which very often 
have no honest means of obtaining a livelihood— which 
overflows into such great thoroughfares as Deans-Gate 
in Manchester on Saturday nights— which is kept not 
only in restraint, but to a great extent out of sight, by 
the police— and which, if any lawless outbreak took 
place, would suddenly appear, to the terror and asto- 
nishment of respectable people, who have no idea that 
they are living in the same town with such human 
beings. 

Let me now show the reader some of the Saturday 
evening amusements of the people of Manchester. These 
are in a great measure of a musical kind. Here is a 
large placard on a dead wall headed ' Saturday Evening 
Concert8,\and announcing that a * ballad entertainment 
of serious and humorous songs’ will be giveh at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, to which members will be ad- 
mitted for threepence, and others for sixpence. The 
bill of fare is very attractive, and altogether the enter- 
tainment seems of a high order, and the charge suffi- 
ciently low to admit the working-classes. The Institu- 
tion is in a central part of the town, the lecture-room is 
commodious and comfortable, and it contains a fine 
organ. But the audience is very small ; the roQm, vrhich 
can accommodate upwards of a thousand, is scarcely 
half-filled, and you look in Vain for traces of * mechanics’ 
among tlie wea-^dressed people there asserabled. The 
experiment of Satutday evening concerts has unfortu- 
nately not been attended ’^th the same success in 
Manchester as in Liverpool j for it appe^s by the report 
of the directors of the Manchester Institution that in 
one year a loss of nearly two hundred pounds was sus- 
tained by theto concerts alone. It is veiy evident that 
the Wbtking-ciasses are seeking their Saturday’s amuse- 
" irtotislsewhere. . ' 

Leaving the Mechanics’ Institution, therefore, you 
walk a BhoTt distance, and reach a building c^d ■* The 
Casino,' Which, a^rding to the :|^ announcement, 
is ' a temple of itoeM and song/ und to which the ad- 
mission IS j f^.' The building is in a liighly-respect- 
able neighbdufhboA ^^ithiu a sltone^;- throw almost 
tlwe are four chuil^het . ahd 
the Naturiil History M best in the pro- 

vinces ; the world-mmbtia)]b1^^de 
Itoyal ; and the Oltous j itol ® the WfcUse side of the 
stoe street, at the ffistance bf a fow panel, is the 
oert Halh in which foiisfoat are 

attended by the elite of Manohestieri so in th© #aie ' 
hi«^est and the lowest ida^ 'hs^i 

A.t 'the; entrance .to.': 
of young people s^'hove^'gabot^!: 


looking Wistfffily from time to time into the interior as* 
the door occasionally opehl ; a pdiceman is* there to 
keep orders and a printed notice ^ves all people to un- 
derstand that they Vcimhot be-admittod w^ 

I These checks are-sold at twopence and threepence oiujli, 
according as the visitor Wishes to take his place in the 
body or gallery of the roonir This payment natunilly 
leads to the remark that theAdmission is not free, which 
again brings out the explanation that the money is re- 
turned in * refreshments of a superior quality,' the said 
refreshments consisting, as |he visitor afterWards fliids, 
of* apples, oranges, cakes, and ginger^beer; ale, porter, 
and cigars I’ The room is a lonWiJxectangle, with a 
tolerably numerous instrumental IwM ; a stage and 
I scenery at one end, a narrow gallery running round 
three sides of the building, and two ‘private boxes' 
near the stage. The walls of the gaUery and tlie beams 
of the roof are decorated in theatrical style ; there is a 
bar above and below, where refreshments are given in 
exchange for checks or money: the benches are sup- 
plied With ledges for holding bottles, glasses, Ac. ; in tlie 
gallery, space is left for promenading between the front 
rails and a number of boxes, similar to those in coflee- 
houses, ranged along the wall. The whole is brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and attached to the gas lustres are 
peudeht pipes similar to those used in chemists’ shops 
for the convenience of sealing packets and phials, but 
which in the Casino are used for lighting pipes and 
cigars. Altogether, the room may accommodate about 
fifteen hundred or two thousand people, and on tbc 
Saturday evening I vissited it there could not be fewer 
than one thousand present. The greater number 
of them were young people, many mere boys and 
girls. A considerable proportion were females, some 
of whom, with a glass of porter before them, were 
nursing infants at the breast. They did not dl appa- 
rently belong to the working-class 5 for there were many 
young rrien in the gallery dressed as clerks or shopmen, 
from whose cheeks Manchester air and Casinos had not 
pet extracted the fresli bloom of the country. Very 
few among the audience had their hats off ; they were 
all engaged in eating, drinking, smoking, or talking. 
Ginger -beer seemed to bo a favourite beverage, and 
occasionally the noise of the audience, or the music 
of the band, would be varied by the reports caused by 
uncorking unusually brisk bplijies of tins liquor, while 
the shouts of the waiters, as they passed to and fro 
with baskets full of * rcfreslimenfcs,’ added to the ge- 
neral confuBton. Tlio tobacco -smoke rising from the 
body of the room, the air vitiatoi by so much breath- 
ing and by the numerous gas-lights, the want of, or 
rather the impossibility of having, a thorough system 
of ventilation, rendered the atmosphere of gallery 
cxpesiivdy disagreeable^ and piwholesome ; but the 
I audience seemed to enjof it— they Were all very merry. 
OccasionaUy give annoyance, and 

require the Interference of a waiter or polioemUn ; but 
there appeared to he little disorderly conduct, nor did 
any one appear to be drunk. No spirits or wines were 
sold, and the ale and porter consumed appeared to put 
the people in good-humouf, Vatlter than otherwise. All 
this time the band has been playing some inspiriting 
tunes, which, amid tlie general noise, you cannot re- 
cognise. But a bell rings, and the noise is somewhat 
hushed : all eyes are turned to the stage ; a singer 
apposrs, in pre^r costume, and sings some popular 
ballad of the day } she retires, but immediately re- 
appears, and sings another } after which the noise and 
tostrufoentol then a male 4hger 

4ppeili|S and course. Obcasion- 

a&y 1^^ atl dialogues, a litt^ acting, jug- 

knd dancing. But alfog^^er there is Httto in the 
shhgt emt can be objected toi occasidn^y 

th^ is n ihum mtendre, which provokls IdiseB as wc& 
'..kii;-jaughtor.' . ■:■■■ 

S Gasino is one of the lafgosi litabliihmhnts of the 
i Manchester, and #; of it will serve 

li 4 descrlptlou of all. on a much 
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.Btualier bcaIc, and have perhaps only a piano or an 
organ, tionio aim at giving short theatrical entertain- 
ments; occasionally the eichihition of what are calM 
posufi plastiques may be seen at some. In many 
walls are decorated with really gojod oU paintings ; tlie 
greater part are open all tlte six evenings of the week, 
and more than one-third are oped on Sunday, w^ben it 
is professed that only ‘ sacred musio’ is allowed to he 
played — the chamber-orgahs with whioh many are sup- 
plied being then brought into requisition. Some idea 
of the number of these estaidishments may be obtained 
from the fact, tliat in ^dn^ester alone (exohislve of 
Salford) there are 4^5 public, and 1143 beer-houses; 
49 of the fornier,v;|Kd 41 of the latter having musical 
entertainments ; ai^ 26 of the former, and 10 of the 
hitter, having music on Sundays. The money spent in 
these places if very great, and perhaps it cannot he 
estimated at much under, if it docs not exceed, L.10Q0 
per w&k, and abont one-tliird of this sum is spent on 
Saturday evening. 

This picture of Saturday evening amusement in Man- 
chester is very saddening. The music at the Mechanics’ 
Institution is unquestionably of a higher kind, and 
better calculated to elevate and refine tlie taste, than 
tlie music at' the Casinos; but the latter have what 
in the former is quite ina(imla8ible--freodom from the 
usual restraint of a public assembly, and indulgence in 
smoking and drinking ; and the audiences at each leave 
no doubt of the nature of the tastes of a vast mass of 
the population. And yet there is imme comfort in tlie 
reflection that such amusements are' much better than 
those which were sought after a quarter of a century 
ago. For about a year past, concerts of a high order 
have been given at a cheap rate in the Free-Trade Hall 
on Monday evenings, and have proved very successful. 
The attendance on many occasions has been about 
5000. The audiences are composed almost entirely of 
people wlio, if they were not there, would hot be at 
the Oasiuo. The people whom you meet ou a Saturday 
night making tlieir purchases have neitiier time nor 
inclination then to listen to music; but on Monday 
evening they have, and on Monday evening they attend. 
Thus the classes of people attending the two places are 
quite distinct, and, as a * counter attraction,* the effects 
are scarcely perceptible. 

About eleven o'clock all the music-saloons are closed ; 
the audiences are mo'i^ng homewards, some of them 
lingering to buy cheap periodicals; people begin to 
think of shutting their shops and counting their money; 
here and there a drunk person is seen reeling home; 
the itinerant hawkers have left the streets ; the cabmen 
drive their jaded horses homeward ; light after light is 
put out; and when Sunday morning comes, all Man- 
chester, with its gigantic machinery, its treasures of 
inanufactured and unmap^aotured go^s, and its hun- 
dreds of thousands of hutnan beings, is wrapped in pro- 
found sUeiioe, broken occasionally by the wild shriek of 
a locomotive, and tlie thundering noise of the luggage- 
train by which it is followed, or the sharp ringing of 
iron on the pavement, as a policeman signals to his 
neighbour. 

not ungenerous nature. In short, the only individual 
who bad any authority over our yotatilo cousin, which, 
however, he never appeared to exercise, except by gentle 
persuasiveness, though retaining an infltteutiul sway 
over most of her actions— this indivglual was Our eldest 
half-b>crtlier, Colonel Lindores — who, after several years* 
Sojourn in the Fast, had returned to end his daysBh hta 
native land, and was now paying a fengthened visit to 
his family— consisting of our father, and brothers, and 
sisters ill plenty, not omitting to mention Miss Sowerby, 
an ancient ouiisin, thrice removed, who hod takeu up her 
rest with us. Miss Sowerby had been a governess all her 
lifis ; and now, in her old age, she would have been thrown 
bn the world, destitute and helpless, had not our bene- 
volent parent extended the hand of welcome and protec- 
tion. She was a quaint specimen of the prim gouvernante 
of a former age— fhll of obsolete mannerisms and liartn- 
less pedantries — and exacting from all young people the 
most unbounded deference and respect What she had 
taught her pupils we never could discover, with the 
exception of embroidery in all its stages, from the sam- 
pler to the gorgeously - finished tapestry. From the 
tenor of her conversation, it seemed as if Miss Sowerby 
had lived on the most intimate terms with aristocratic 
personages of note, so full was she of anecdotes concern- 
ing great folks and their secret histories. 

We, who knew her weak point, humoured her in this 
particular, for she was the kindest and most simple 
creature in the world, and painfully sensitive to slights 
or ridicule. She had numbered amongst her former 

pupils the younger daughters of tlie Earl of ^ one of 

whom had married a Mr Tyrconnel, and afterwards be- 
came celebrated for talents and charms of no common 
order. Tins was the pet theme of Miss Sowerby’s life : 
everything turned on what Lady Ann Tyrconnel had said 
or done when she y^as a child ; and although twenty years 
had elapsed since this child became a woman and a wife, 
still, p>ov Miss Sowerby felt persuade^l that her memory . 
must be gratefully treasured by the high-born lady, 
notwithstanding the fact, that during that long interval 
of time Lady Ann had never recognised the existence 
of her governess. Now, however, it was rumoured that 
the Tyrconnels were coming to the Priory, which they 
had not visited since their marriage, This seat was not 
more than twelve miles distant from our homo— and 
in the country that is nothing; so, as Miss Sowerby 
said, while her whole frame shook and fluttered with 
excitement, ‘ Now that dear Lady Ann would be a next- 
door neighbour, she bad no doubt of an early summons 
to the Priory.’ 

It ivas *Lady Ann’ henceforth from morning to 
night, and, truth to tell, we were all weary of her 
name; but we had learned to bear with Miss Sowerby ’s 
foibles— partly from affection, partly from pity — so wc 
only smiled, and said nothing. Not so our Cousin 
Beatrice; she delighted to tease and banter the prim old 
dame, who in return disliked her as iniicU as a truly 
kind nature could dislike any one-H-propUesying that 
Miss Beatrice Helville would come to no good if she 
did not amend her evil ways; in her (Mies Sowerby *s) 
dav< young ladies did not ride about the country on 
wila horses, had not sdways a bloodhound! at their heels, 
and did not talk and laugh so unrestrainedly as Miss 
Beatrice did! 

‘What! no inviti^on come yet flfom Lady Anri?’ 
the torment would £kdiaim in returh for uU this tirade. 
fWeUrX declare, Miss Sowerby, it I were you, when it 
llpm come X would not condescend to accept it ! * 

; lindores looked annoyed and serious when those 
taunts and biekeiilngs were repeatedly occurring ; hut 
the game was too pleitfaut and read;f to her baud for 
the thoughtless Beatrk^ to be eMily daunted^ eyqn by 
Lindom^s iravi ^proofs* ^ 

waged open urat agaiast mKdi cotj- 

Mdering the uneOual oddt of weak- 

hess» agmnst ^ 

Aoemmts' 

domgs^ golng^^ ty 

LADY ANN’S INVITATION. 

AVr were already so numerous and hajiipy a faniiiy, of 
all ages and sizes, in our old hohse> whicli seemed as if 
it would have tottered but for the substantial support of 
numerous ivy-covered butfreisesi that when we hid an 
adcUtion to our ci^e iu the p^son of: Oousin Beatrice, 
certskl misgivings weiij expertoqed % stoe us lest 

the new-obmof might not 
■ , .dispomtibn with the . -J^airice. . v&i'' ah' 
ahd liad bsoome our fathbry ward good 

fortune, and ivas a yOhng, beautiful, ihd 

girl—so iiighWpirited, that our unworldly and 

1 : tempered fiither .. was7:nbt^:iltted;.t6' curb or rbi^iitih the 
sQtuewh^ tbq exttberahtihtW of a thoughtiete ^ 
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. IH«t« ^xclusiirfi hauteur, the loveUnesa 

of her childreut the titles of her \ guests. Hiss 
Sowerby devoured all tliis, appropriated it to herself, 
ttUd still lived on hope— hope thin as sdr certainly^ 
that t/te invitation jjet must arr^Ve, which set her heart 
throbbing when she contecnplated it eyeii at A dis- 
taiic^e. But, alaS;! no invitation catpe for the poor ci- 
(levant governess f and! at length her slumbering pride 
was aroused, and the paihful cohyiction forced on her 
iikind, that she wee indeed utterly forgotten. Lady Ann 
had been informed of her whereabouts ; hut Lady Ann 
had evidently ceased to remember her childhood's 
friend 1 So that when the saucy Beatrice came home 
one day from a tong ride with Lindores^ and expatiated 
rapturously on the * little divinities ' they had on- 
countered — meaning the young Tyrcohnels on their 
Shetland ponies ^ exclaiming imaicdiately* - It is too 
bad, Miss Sowerby^ really it is, to treat you so: when 
the invitation to the Priory does come, if 1 wore you 
I’d send a cold decline !’ 

And to our amazement Miss Sow^rby answered 
mildly, but firmly, *It is my intention,: Miss Beatrice 
Delville, to decline it, should I be favoured with a 
summons to visit Lady Ann in the form of a note of 
invitation.* 

^ Writ I’m tr'iiy ^ yo** say so, Miss 
Sowerby,’ cried Beatrice laughing; ‘for / think Lady 
/^un has used you shamefully, and you ought to retort, 
and show your spirit’ 

More than once a conyersation similar to this took 
place between the pair of opposites— our two cousins; 
Miss Sowerby vehemently adhering to her avowal of 
I refusing were she asked, and Beatrice frequently taunt- 
ing her with insinuations that the grai>es w-ere sour, 
and that if they hung within reach even now they 
would bb eagerly snapped at. In dignified silence at 
last poor Miss Sowerby bore her tormentor’s unmerciful 
bantering ; then Lindores took up the cudgels in defence 
of the weak, and declared that he heartily wished a 
summons might conic from Lady Aun, even at the 
eleventh hour, were it only to enable Miss Sowerby 
thereby to prove tliat Miss Belville was in error;, for 
holding expressed determination so lightly. 

* And do you really believe her, Lindores, when she 
says she wouldnH go if she coidd ? ’ exclaimed the merry 
young lady; ‘tliat is too good a joke really! and ru 
w^ager my darling Nep against your peerless Arabian, 
that if a letter comes from Lady Aun asking Miss 
Sowerby to visit her, ^ 0 .’ 

‘ 1 accept your wager, Beatrice, though I usually dis- 
approve of ladies taking bets,’ answered Lindores smil- 
ing, and desirous of ending the discussion, when our 
eldest cousin said, her ^es filling with tears, * You 
may safely accept Miss 'Uelviile’s challenge, Lindores, 
my dear, for Lady Ai^n has quite forgot her governess, 
that is clear; I have become resigned to the belief, 
tliough it is mortifying, ednsidering past attachment.’ 

And while the amiable Lindores tried to soothe the 
worthy old creature’s wounded vanity, he lield out no 
false. hopes, but attributed the apparent neglect to Lady 
Ann’s numerous engageutents and preoccupations; so 
she listened, and was comforted; 

{jreat was our astonishinent, In about a week Subse- 
quent to this little emsode of ‘ the bet,’ when a letter, 
bearing the marie of the nearest post-tdWn, and ad- 
dressed to Hiss iSowerby* threw %er in^ a state of 
absolute bewilderment, and, finally into an ecstasy of 
joy. It was a forhiaUy : 4^ crimy^ wbrded invitation 
from Lady Ann to stay ^t tlie Priory for two day% 
the time sin^oified beipj 4 

answer required. ^Phe with ^Lady- 

Ann TyrcbnneVs retoeihbrtts4»W MiisiSJWerby 

the handwriting was ip 

but pur ^or eoiilln prohpnuj^ 

epectf I rhe fi>nnality was 

high respect for lier I and so aho Irid flattriciniri 
past negirist vankfied aw^ 6^ 

■ her living riat^ mind, ^d , «ho rimd 


dantly over the scroll, kissing it repeatedly, and hiding - 
it in her bosonh • 

‘ Alaa for my peerless Arab steed!* said Lindores to 
Miss Beatrice Delvillei with a half-puzzled, half-sorrow- 
fuMook. 

* What do you mean, Lindores ? * exclaimed Beatrice, ; 
her colour heightened, her voice betraying agitation 
and surprise. ■, 

‘Only/ he replied, ‘that Cousin Sowerby has com- 
menced preparations on a great scale for her momen- 
tous visit to the Priory, and carries her head an inch 
higher, poor soul I ’ 

‘ You must be joking now, Lindo^s/ exclaimed Bea- 
trice : * you do not actually mean tp' say that she has 
accepted the invitation ?' 

‘Indeed 1 do, Beatrice;’ he answered. ‘But what a 
strange girl you are; how astonished you look! Why, 
you me that she tranM if she could f and now, where- 
fore all this extreme amazement?’ 

‘ Because I only did it to tease her, Lindores ; and 1 
didn’t believe she would go ; and I don’t want y<mr 
Arabian. And oh, 'Lindores, Lindores, stop her: she 
must nofgo to Lady Ann Tyrconnel’s— indeed she must 
not! What shall I do?* 

* Be kind to Selim, and don’t over-ride him, Beatrice; 
you have fairly won him/ said Colonel Lindores, looking 
neyerthelesB a good deal surprised at his cousin’s extra- 
ordinary manner. 

‘Ho, no, 1 have npt/mV/y won him/ she exclaimed in 
a still more agitated tone. Then she abruptly stopped : 
on enepuntering Lindores’s earnest and serious gaze. A 
sudden thought appeared to strike her: she started, put- 
ting her hami to her brow, was lost in reverie for a few 
moments, and then looking up with a bright smile, she 
cried; ‘ When Selim is mine, I promise you faithfully, 
Lindores, to love him dearly, and care for him us you 
do.’ So saying, she darted out of tlie room, leaving ! 
Colonel Lindores much perplexed at such vagaries even I 
from her, privileged person us she was. ! 

It was indeed as Lindores had said, and Miss Sowerby ’s | 
preparations were on a great scale for lier small means. 

A new dress and a cap were ordered from T , and 

furbishing old things and remodelling was going for- 
ward from morning till night in Miss Sowerby’s own 
room. Her heart was so completely in this great event 
of her passive life, that I became convinced any dis- 
appointment would go hard with her. 

One week had e&psed since the summons arrived, 
and a continuous heavy fall of snow almost threatened 
to block Up the roads, which were very wild and rough 
between our house and the Priory. Miss Sowerby kept 
watch anxiouriy ; and my father having promised her 
the use of our seldom-used, lumbering family-coach for 
the coming event, she became consoled, more particularly 
as Lindores offered to be her escort, and to deposit her 
safely at the gates. All that filght the snow continued 
to descend; and alarming accounts reached us of way- 
farers missing, to say nothing of the perishing catBe on 
the hills ; tlierefore our consternation inay be imagined 
when, at a late hour, as the shadows of evening were 
gatliering over the gloomy hmdscape, we were informed, 
bn seeking Beatrice in her apartment, whither she often 
relited for hour4 that she had been seen ;to quit our 
valley at an eariy hour of the day mpunted on her 
mettlesome pony, and attended only by Neptune ; nor 
had she yet rriurned, She had been seen by some 
iabourers speeding past Donniwell Church, a lonely edi- 
fice quithb edge of a moor, and in the direct route to 
the Pfibry; This was hours ago. And now the house | 
war ^ cbnibrion, lbr every one I 

her » for hors was the open heart i 

;^4'iihe.dongue''Was the'-'niiru^ niem-'- ■ 
vhjijr'. vpIbO' led.:,;Be.atriiie xatOv-altlbier jorapbt;- Ais - tO"'tlio ' | 
^hye/atatel^^^^ he bx- ,, 

hlbited s^ of lb bontrat/^ hii usual 

kqfilrtihA Miss Sow^y, who shaiedta^^-0^^^^ in our 

anxiety, ihnc^htly ^xririmed, 1^ell-a>day l i 
n*y dear, it’s very ^ lo; be so brisk ' 
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* nlx)ut the safety of one you don't overmuch love.* But 
Lindores^ heard her not : he was off in search of the 
truant, alone over the dreary hlUs and moors, desiring 
proper persons to follpw on his track with lanterns 
and requisite assistance. Lindorea knew the danger far 
l>etter than \i'e did of being lost oa the trackless wastes, 

! and )iis countenance betrayed horror when he heard of j 
his young cousin’s escapade. The only rrords he Uttered 
were, ‘Towards the Trioryj you say? Jtli, I see-— I un- j 
{/frsfajid it alll* I 

Lindores had not proceeded far when he met Neptune 
returning home in haste. With caresses of unbounded 
joy he recognised the colonel ; and turning back, as he 
looked up in his fiiSB with a piteous whine, the faithful 
animal kept the unerring direction towards Donniwell 
Church ; and there/ in the deserted porch, nearly stiff- 
ened with cold* pain, and terror, was Beatrice Delville. j 
Her pony had slipped, rolled down a bank with her, 
and broken both its own legs. She fortunately escaped i 
without broken bones, but so sorely bruised, that after 
in vain trying to make her way urnid the Snow-drifts, ! 
she gave it up, and * came back here to die, Lindores,* 
she faintly murmured, as lie wrapped her in his vest- 
ments, and tenderly supported her frail and trembling 
form. 

‘ Thank Heaven I have done what I had to do !’ she 
continued in a scarcely audible whisper ; ‘ and I am 
deeply thankful this accident befell mo on my re- 
turn *■ 

‘ From whence, Beatrice ?* 

‘Don’t ask me now, Lindores. All 1 grieve for is 
the misery 1 have caused you all. 1 deserve my punish- 
ment were it ten times worse.* 

‘ It is bad enough,’ said Lindores softly, as he gazed 
upon her pale cluiek, and a deep cut on her fair fore- 
head, from which the blood was oozing frightfully. 

‘ No need for explanation, Beatrice ; I guess your 
secret.’ 

There was no response. The head fell listlessly on 
his shoulder ; and the domestics coming up. Miss Del- 
ville was speedily conveyed home, where it was many 
weeks ere she came forth from a sick-chamber. Long 
»bo hovered betwixt life and death, owing to internal 
injuries received in her fall. But a fine constitution 
triumphed, and she joined the family circle when the 
tender buds and green foliage made glad the face of 
nature, heralding tho approach of spring. 

During licr slow and tedious convalescence, Beatrice 
found more pleasure in listening to Miss Bowerby’s oft- 
repeated accounts of her visit to the Priory than any 
other theme of conversatipti; afforded. The two days 
liad been extended to a fortiilght. Nor had liady Ann’s 
kindness ceased here; for ever since Miss Delville’s 
accident and consequent illness. Miss Sowerby had re- 
ceived sumptuous presents of fruit and flowers from the 
: great lady, whieh she with pride and pleasure immedi- 
ately set forth in the chamber of the invalid. And when 
Beatrice attempted remonstrahees, not wishing to be 
the only one benefited by such lavish generosity, Miss 
Sowerby would hint, with a mysterious nod of her head, 
that Lady Ann knew the destination of her gifts, and 
wished it to be BO. ‘ For/ said the good creature, * my 
dear lady knows that she can i^rd eic no pleasure in 
life like that of ministering to the sink:/ Nor did she 
ever suspect ^iat l/.idy Ann Tyrconnel ielt a deeper in- 
terest in the sufferer than tliat which arose from Beatrice 
being a nmmbor of the family ^ w whom she (Miss 
Sowerby) tojouTiiedv tluwiwie^}^ latter expa- 

tiate on the affability and goodness of her lieloved Lady 
Ann, and on the talenfs ami beauty of tjie wonderful 
sons and daughters of tUA; % isever 

were such chiidreu as iti wbr)id| 

riyaiied their mamniai s^ 

infimt knowled^. W 
the (lid lady’s 

possible hpw.^ had all th^iheeii brb^ht 

Beatrice Was iU*^tered both iii character ind i^rspn^l^ 
for the teng dark ItetePsJn d sick-room 


leisure to ‘commune with her own heart and 
nearly fatal accident, when she crept intd Donniwell 
porch for shelter, had left a scar for life. 

This scar detracted froiri her beauty considerably in 
the ej^es of strangers; but Lindores seemed to look upon 
it wiih peculiar affection, as, gentle, subdued, ahd 
thoughtful, he lifted Cousin Beatrice^ for the first time 
since her recovery, on the docile Arab steed, whispering 
as he did so-—* Fairly won, dear Beatrice, and your own 
for ever r There was more in those words than met 
the ear, to judge from the blushes and confusion exhi- 
bited by her to whom they were addressed. 

•‘Ah, Lindores,* exclaimed Beatrice when their niar- 
riage-day was fixed, ‘ you guessed my secret marvel- 
lously.* 

^ Which secret, dear Beatrice?' responded her lover, 
archly smiling. 

Turning away with prettily-assumed displeasure, she 
replied, * You know what I mean, sir, vastly well — tny 
secret expedition to the Priory in that horrible snow- 
storm, when I cast myself on Lady Ann’s mercy, and 
confessed the cruel trick t had played off on Miss 
Sowerby, by sending her a false invitation in a forged 
name. Yes, Lindores, I call it forgery ; and I was in- 
deed humbled to the dust before the proud, stately lady 
of Tyrconnel. But she was pitying and gracious when 
she heard my confession, and gladly promised to receive 
her poor ci-devant governess, whose oddities and simpli- 
city she remembered. .Thus tlie result has been bene- 
ficial to Miss Sowerby, and I only hope, Lindores, that 
she may never know the means by which she vras 
brought to Lady Ann’s remembrance in reality; and 
ihia because I would save her from mortification, and 
not screen my own guilt.’ 

* 1 am sure of that, my Beatrice,* replied Lindores : 
‘your suffbriiigs have more than expiated your offence.* 

‘ Ah, 1 wish I could think so,’ said the weeping girl ; 
‘but at anyrato I have learned an invaluable lesson, 
never to play off such dangerous jokes again, and to 
warn others from doing so. Had Lady Ann l^en un- 
feeling or obdurate, what would have become of poor 
Miss Sowerby ? 1 don’t think she would have survived 
the cruel disappointment after all her grand prepara- 
tions and harmless boasting^* 

‘ T think, Beatrice,’ said Colonel Lindores gravely, 
‘yoi/rs would have been the most painful part of the 
business in undeceiving our poor old cousin, whose de- 
pendence on us is her best protection. We have indeed 
much cause to be grateful to Lady Ann Tyrconnel, 
whose ready sympathy relieved you from a load of 
care.* 

‘ It has made Miss Sowerby so happy too,’ hesitatingly 
murmureii Beatrice; ‘and you must suffer this ugly 
scar to remind you of that, while it pleads for me, Liii^ 
dores.* 

‘Ah, Beatrice,* he replied, ‘say no more: you have 
fairly won both the Arab steed and his master.’ 

TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EtJftOl'E. 

SECOND VISIT TO COFENH AGKN^^lIE OF 

NORlHElIN AMTlQUmES. 

HAVigore-estobfiabed myself the H6tel Roy ale, I 
now sj^nt tiiiree tulditional days in Copenhagen, with 
even greater pteashre than what I had experienced on 
my former Visits circumstance mainly to bo at^ri- 
btited to ^d fertuno in meeting two or three of 
the most eminent meh of science and letters belonging: . 

: to'tbe Danish caifital/ 'v';''' ^ "/V, V v:/ 

J had expected Ah opportunity of xxh^y^sifig ^ ^ 
Frofessor Fotohanimer on some of titoso ^ 

features of Sc^ndihaVia which he^h 
. which Ihad.!p#rtlj(^:;torioried1n':thi9;^ 

;.:bttt ’ this 'tearned:.ie^ogist'hafi^!j^Avl^^^^ .fiieet- - 

irtg. ■ Of ■ 'Uie ■3rifi.ft‘^:-rAwiO!i^tiohv-;kt';'iiNhl^^^ 

tho m^t emhiofit a j 



M 6f %uw; vrjth « birottd form of 

ht^d'^in jjbi^Aologiciil terioB« liitge in the ro^bnil^bf 
O^structivencBs aod SecreUtao^ls* WeU 
iHfcb Edinburgh, #tii^ be haM hvicb tlsited^ ha reeei^ 
me with the greatj^ fhinkhefifl^ kiid aubn iatr6duc<^ me 
to the 6uhi(^t which U at preieni occupying his 
mind—numely, the Cfe^ewwa* or whale to of animala, 

on which he id how ptihtiftg a latge and laborious work^ 
to be illustrated by nuiherouiB plates. This is well 
known to be an pbiotite and llhamhged department of 
animated nature, Very UiiiCh in consequence of the diifi- 
culty of studying it Mr Eschricht gave iiic an accoun| 
of some of his paUs M overcoming tliis difficulty. He 
had du^ng several years been Indefatigable in applying 
at the whale-toing stations of Norway and Greenland 
for specimens of thb piincipal parts of this tribe of ani- 
mals, as the brain, the yiscera, and the skeleton. The 
fleshy parts were usually sent to him endosed in barrels 
of sjpints. To help out his own unaided resources in 
defraying the large estpensc thiis incurred, he had been 
obliged to make a sort of traffic in supplying extra spe- 
cimens to ittuseutns for a small remuueratron. Mean- 
while all the substantial return he is to obtain for his 
own labour upon the subject consists of twenty copies 
of the book in which it is to be treated. Such is author- 
ship apt to be where anything beyond the amusement 
of the public for the passing hour is concerned. 

professor Eschricht not only showed me tlie drawings 
designed for his work, but took me to the anatomicai 
muMuin in tlie university, where he has assembled a 
vast number of the actual objects. Whale skeletons 
being Somewhat bulky, 1 found it no easy njatter to 
make my way through the place ^ but | saw and heard 
enough to give me a lively expectation of the benefit 
which the subject must den ve from the learned profes- 
sor's labours. Much error arising from superficial ob- 
servation will be corrected by Mr Eschiiclit> particularly 
that class of errors which arises from taking up. the 
same animal at diffbrent times of life, and thus making 
a plurality of species out of one. He has examined 
some species of wdiales In all stages of their existence, 
even those prior to birth. A portrait of a foetal Misti* 
cciust drawn of the natural sixe, is small enough to go 
into a page of the book, which is a dwarf folio. He is 
to give aoeurato drawings of the brain of this species. 
The brain of the whale tribes is remarkable for its 
numerous convolutions or' puckerings, a feature in 
which it resembles the human brain; and its smaU 
size, in comnarison with the entire bulk of the full- 
grown animt^ la not less striking^ Professor Eschricht 
remarked to me that tlie human brain is so ingenious, 
that in some physiological questions it can bring for- 
wavfl powerM proofs on either side; in short, prove, or 
at least estahUsn anyithlng. Fof instance, one wishing 
to show how low the whales are in the scale of being, 
will soon make it clear that this viscus, which ia smiffi 
enough to go into a glass cylinder Of ho gteat capacity, 
is only the part of the W'eight of the 

whole animal. Another, who loves the opposite view 
of the base, has only to take the brain of ah unborn 
Wh^e, and sliow how it is about oas-iAiWis/A part of the 
young animal, being about the aame proportion as in 

Pfotoor Eschricht remarked how Various were the 
kinds of ahihials inbluded under tlm name of Cetacea^ 
Tim orca, he ctorvedi is iw rapactous:; as a tiger, while 
ottier cetes are comtoatiVeiy gentle, Buck great dlffe- 
rences are hot to hS ffiund in other gp^tiups of animals 
ranked co-ordinately a hint, may it 

not be 8uspe(rted, that vfe err so roimy fami- 

lies of the matoaiti) 

h?on Oharaoto wbibh it them for liViiig In the 


the hsfd parts; hameiy/ the horny beak and the lens of 
the eye, Enormous quantities of these beaks are found 
in the stomach of the hyperoodon; arid, w'hat is very 
strange,; and hot easily accoimted for, as many as six or 
eigVit will ho found inserted into each other, like the 
conical paper biigs used by a grocer to wrap up small 
parcels of tea and sugar, The learned professor showed 
me many such groups of beokis token by himself from 
the stomach of the hyperoodoii. 

On my former visit to Copenhagen I had been more 
than once in the Museum of Northern Antiquities, but 
without having time to satisfy ray curiosity regarding 
it. I now looked Over it again, audi^aa on the former 
occasion, with the benefit of explanatibns from my kind 
friend Councillor Thomsen, to whom* I believe, Den- 
mark is mainly indebted for the historical distinction 
conferred upon it by this oxtraorffinary coUection. The 
public is partly aware of the great and most Interesting 
addition to the history of the earth Which geology has 
of late years efiTected, extending fTom an apparently 
primitive, if not chaotic state of the planet, down to 
the time when all the tribes excepting nian had been 
created. In our country, however, it Is as yet scarcely 
known to even the learned that during the same time 
— namely, the last forty years— the antiquities of Den- 
mark and Sweden have, by analogous ifieans, been 
piecing on to the geological record a chronicle of tbe 
first dark ages of the human ratie. Written history, as 
is w'ell know^^ carries us back but a little way, for men 
lived long before they learned to write history even in 
the form of hieroglyphical ifiseriptions. Tradition comes 
forw'ard with a supplement to the itvnperfeet tale ; but 
philosophy detects in her an unlucky tendency to cour 
vert tohai miijfU he into what was, and sends back tiie 
nlnUrtonths of her heroes as mere myths. In this state 
of things, the hitherto despised antiquary has entered 
upon the field, and, like the geologist, dug a history out 
of the bowels of the earth. This history is writteu in 
the nmseum which I am now to describe. 

In the huge palace called Ghristiansborg, one long 
suite of rooms— extending, I think, in all to thirteen— 
is devoted to the collection in question. You enter one 
of no great size, and find it surrounded by glazed cus'fS, 
containing as many arrow and spear-heads <}f fiint, stone 
axes and hatchets, as might furnish a savage army, all 
arranged in the most exact order according to their 
Special peculiarities. You are here in the midst of 
the remains of the earliest inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
It is one of the rooms representing the period when 
man, as yet unacquainted with metal, was forced to 
make such weapons and ; Utensils as ho needed out 
of the readiest hard raatei^ial wdiicli nature supplied. 
Such objects, especially the fiint arrow-heads, are so 
often seen in our own museums, that a description of 
them Is ttimeoessary. 1 may exdy remind the reader of 
the wonderful neatness to which they are usually found 
to have attained by a ihere process of chipping this 
ediipping having necessarily been effoctod ^ the u^ of 
other implements of tlm same material. Wesee m the 
filnt-heaoed arrows of the Bouth Bea islimders of tlm 
present day an exact refiex of these weapons, as used 
by ilte Scaudiriavians of the Btone Age. The hatchets 
and axes aii^ UBUidly p^^^ wedge-formed stones, or 
masses of fitnt, which haVO In like manner been fastened 
uto w<^^'^ *kafta, probably by ^ of strips of 
skin or the fibres of plants, or else inserted or set in 
Exampies Of sucli weapons stUl used in 
NeWj&eolabd are hmig up in this diamt^^ mot^t 
intelUlfibie of all possible iHuatratfons. There are also 
filfite iklMoto to and gemges. and thought to 


te%ki^tkindof;tto,,toet%is|tt;to 
w It is how ftod tM 
ddwfw cutitMto ^d other aninudi of 
; every b# iheir prey t^y 


for etoplo, 6i^io^ to 

those too 

'ODbl^'.Of;':'WMt^ oceasiohaily ' 
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‘ many of, them i^m t]ie gravei of those ivho used thank 
They are dumb and partial mediorials of tlie agO lo 
whlclk they refer* Yet, far aa they go, they give 
even more distinct and oomet ideal thah oan derive 
from most written histotiel. We lee in thitn the fhitst, 
that the first people of the hotth of Euro]^ had Only^^ 
thoir natural ingenuity, the stones of the gVobnd, and 
abundance of time and patiefioe, to d^nd i;ipon in fur* 
nishing themselves with tliiiigs cotV^ient to them* 
We infer, with 6(]Lual oonfidenUe, that the people who 
used such articles miilt have had no extended know- 
ledge, and no great socisl combinations. They had in- 
dulged their passions in war ; they had hunted wild 
animals, ohd sought a dnny prey in the sea. One 
physical peculiarity is abundantly clear-^they were a 
people smaller tiian the present European races, for the 
space in the filnt knives intended for grasping is too 
short to accommodate an ordmaty-iiaed hand of our 
day. ; These are the groat facts made known to us by 
the stone antiquities ; but there are some minor tellings 
almost equally interesting. The stone axes, it must he 
observed, are in most instances polished i some, how- 
ever, are only half-polished. We catch the work, as it 
were, in its process. We can see, moreover, how it 
has been p<;itUsliGd, for a hoUow stone has been found 
with the hatchet lying half done in the Imllow. Tliere 
arc also instances where it is evident that the first 
sharpened face has been broken, and a hew one after- 
guards commencc^d, there being a complete new chipping 
and a partial polishing upon a new angle departing from 
the general curve of the weapon. Here is economy in 
the use of means. We see, too, in this museum ex- 
amples of war-hammers with a hole for the handle only 
ivartially drilled ; but this partial drilling is seen to 
proceed from both sides, a process like that usually 
followed in the railway tunnelling of modern times. It 
was most interesting to attend Councillor Thomsen 
while he eloquently pointed put these traces of the very 
acts, nay, the very thouglits, of the unknown and long- 
burled people who once occupied his country. 

While rdios of the Stone Aob, as it has been appro- 
priately called, abound in Denmark, they are rare in 
Norway and Sweden, particularly in the northern parts, 
the only district where they are plentiful being Scania, 
the low-lying province in the south of Sweden, and 
nearest to Dcumark, It is hence evident that the 
northern parts of Norway and Sweden were not in- 
habited, or all but uninhabited, in that early age. 
Denmark, It may be observed, being covered with 
chalk gravel, and scattered ^ver with northern boulders, 
possesses in itself aU: thii luateriols required for the 
weapons and ttteiisils 0<. thS period but Sweden and 
Norway having no such Chalk formation, we must pre- 
sume wat the flint articles used there were either im- 
ported ready made, or made of materials which had been 
imported. 

rasring into other rooms, wo find cases containing 
weapons and utensUs of a different material, and repre- 
senting a period fqtiowkig itpoh that of stone. These 
articles arc formed of bronae, a metal well known to bo 
composed of copper, with onlp as much tin infused as 
serves fbr ^ving hardness. Iro^ though the most useful 
of all metms, is not that wMch hiankind could have been 
expected first to use, for it is found Ih a state, requiring 
somewhat Complicated procesiu: to h^ng it into a Seri 
viceaMe shape. Gopper, On thicohtrary, presents itself 
in a state almost ready for usl^itt onci wc may fifirther 
remark, which sawssteits Ufe. Accordingly, it appears 
that this was the first ifiaitai used by 
weapons and ntenslla^ Such, oldest 
writers of Greece and Ro& ai 
of Europe, and the resegij^tei 
qiiaries oome tb lihe lailb 
' wheiuse the greater. pcrBoii'''prii^ 

. races, hiye eipigratea; ' 

' ponsj^.h(mp6r''ha'Ve beenAiloCviUtedm-ii 
of ndyiin somiB of bid M 


Covered made of copper, and of tcify remote anti- 
quity/* . 

In the rooms of the BkoNgB Auk 
number of those broad-fronted spear-heodl^ Vfith a Utile 
eye br ^he side forfastenlng, which have Ih thlaCOUUtry 
got the name of Cfe//#, as being supposed to have Wbu 
used by that people. There is even a greater qtuiutity 
and variety of an implement usually oallod iu i>eniiUirk 
& pmUtab, reBembUng a wedge with a broad curved 
edge, and evidently fashioned at the other extremity far 
insertion in a handle, being probably used for Cutting 
^ood or stone. To this period belong the whole triUe 
of those short dusky swords, with Bmall guardlcss 
handles and sharp points, which, When found in this 
country, are commonly called liomnn swords— a gross 
mistake, it now appears, for here arc they abundant iu 
Scatvdlnavia, where the Iloraans never were. The fact 
is, that our antiquaries, knowing something of the 
Bomans as aii early people, but hutliing of any other« 
set down these weapons, without inquiry, as Homan, 
when in reality they belonged to the aborigines. The 
handles of these swords are usually wanting; hut fiom 
some fragments, they seem to have been made of wood, 
slightly ornamented. The space for tlic hand is much 
too small for njodorn men, bearing out the Inference 
derived from the filnt knives, that tliese aborigines, in- 
stead of being giants, as tradition represents, were !i 
slender, small people, probably such as the Hindoos of itve 
present day. There arc shields of bronxe, witli circular 
and wavy ornaments, and also long curved trumpets, 
having similarly ornamented plates at the further ex- 
tremity, being probably designed to appear above tlie 
shoulder of the performer. Personal ornaments too, 
as bracelets, cinctures for the neck and brow, and buckles 
or fibulsB, appear in this age, all of them bearing tho 
: traces of artistic skill. 

It is evident that in the BronXe Age the arts of metal- 
I lurgy Were known, for some of tlie moulds in which tlm 
: Celts had been made hare been found. f It does not, 

I however, appear that the |>eople of Scandinavia gradu- 
ally advanced from tho use of stono to the use of metal. 
The Danish antiquaries state that there is all at oncfc 
an introduction of weapons, implements, and ornaments 
of brouze, and that thereafter the stone articles gra- 
dually go out. Now, as copper and tin are not found in 
Scandinavia, it is evident that the materials at least of 
the bronze articles had be& imported. It is the belief 
of the Danish antiquaries that the Bronze Age com- 
menced in their country with the irruption of a superior 
pecmle possewlng a knowledge of that composite luetul, 
and bringiog with tlicm implements, Ac. formed of it. 
It is neVi^heless tolerably certaiu that the manufacture 
of bronze articles was conducted afterwards within the 
country. This fact appears from the discovery of 
moulds. 1 saw, moreover^ in the museum a Consider- 
I able heap of littie bits of btonze which had been found 
in one place, as if the store or stock of some fabricator 
who had received 6r collected the raw xngterlais of his 
trade in that form. There are similar artiokit to be 
found in Itsdy and other European coubtries^ but those 
of Scandinavia have forms m ornament peculiar to 
themicdvei^ , :■■• •• 

Up tUl the dose of the Bronze Age, no trace of letters 
is discoVereA 

This agb was succeeded mtbther in which iron is 
at length introduced, and a mlt further dcvclopmeiit 
of the arte take# idaee* We have now come abreast of 
die fiottrishing jfteribd of Bomaii Idstoi^, and arh^ 
writeohibg the termination of paganism In ite 
Swbi^s are mndS' ^ fire iargm, and^^^ 
ebd guards. But the new luetef seem 
;besn;\lbr'^iom6',time' 
hatchets: are bbc»telbnafi^.'fbt^ 
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style of the iron weapons and iniplsments indicates a 
great advance in civilisation^ and the abundance of the 
contemporary gold ornaments supports the; ^same con- 
clusion. These had in the bronze i^riod, but 

only now became pbntimh The most remarkable are 
substantial amhtsi sometimes cbOsposed of a spirli rod 
of many twirls, sometimes of a single rod terminating 
in two knobs. Another remarkable class hxoi hraetcateHt 
or objects resembling coins, whlcli had been hung from 
certain parts of the dress. We have all heard of Malachi 
with the collim of gold, an Irish king or chief. Such 
ornaments are fire^uently found in Scandinavia, as well 
as in Ireland; 1 saw one in the museum wliiuli had 
been recently dug up. It was composed of two pieces, 
clasping behind the neck, and doubling over each other 
in front. It had been ascertained that the inner or 
under part was of alloyed gold, as if for economy — a 
peculiarity understood to be more applicable to the later 
than to the earlier ages. Chains of silver arc common 
in this periodv and it is supposed that the links were 
used, or liable to be occasionally used, as pieces of 
money. 1 also saw in the museum a great heap of bits 
of silver in an unfashioned state, which had been found 
in one place, and was considered as the stock of money 
of some rich man of this early age. No coin was struck 
in Denmark till the tenth century ; but it appears, from 
llornan coins of the first and second, and from Arabian 
and Persian coins, all of which are found in Denmark, 
that a traffic with the north, probably for iurs and 
amber, had commenced from an early period, though 
not till after tlie close of the two first ages. Beads of 
amber, of glass, and of mosaic, are abundant througliout 
the later portion of these ages ; those of the first mate- 
rial from the beginning. 

s The division of pre-historical antiquity into the three 
ages of^TONE, Beonze, and Ikon, has been effected by 
the northern antiquaries only through a careful and 
ingenious observation of facts. They have drawn much 
lijj^t from the ancient sepulolires of Denmark. One set 
of these objects are the OromUchs (familiar in Scotland 
and Ireland, but there hitherto regarded as Druidical 
altars), composed of one fiat st()ue laid over two. three, 
four, or more upright ones, so as to form a little enclo- 
sure. Remains of unburnt bodies, sometimes buried in 
a sitting or bundled-up fashion, are found under these 
enclosures, accompanied by stone weapons and beads of 
amber, but never by articlcif of bronze or iron. They 
are usu^y placed on a slight eminence, with a circle of 
stones round tiiem, this circle being sometimes of an 
oblong form ; and it may be remarked that the name 
Cromlech, used in Scotland and Ireland, signifies in the 
Gaelic language a cirdle of stones. Another class of 
ancient sepulchres, commonly called in Denmark Jtet- 
testuar, or Giants’ Cbi^bers, are more formal enclosures 
of upright stones cotSr^ over with flat ones, and usually 
having passagies of approach, the whole being coltmred 
oyer by a tumulus of earth. In these the same objects 
are found. Some remarkable examples of this khid of 
scpudclire have been found in Ireland, and a few were 
lately' discovered in Orkney. The Cromlechs, or, as 
riiey are called in Denmark, Dyener, and Giants’ Cham- 
bers, #ere the burial-places probably of the 'distinguished 
men of tlie earliest people of whom we have any trace 
in Europe^ people unacquainted with the use of 
metah and in the^ihldes social state. An entirely dif- 
ferent kind of sephlch^ in Denhiark, as well 

as in Britfiik imd Il^land, of a mound 

or tutnuiUs, und^ is usually found a sbian heap 
of stones coVeihi^ a^^ W of day, in which are the 
romains of human bodii^ ^hkli^^^^ burnt, and 

generally accompanied articles Of btb^^ Here 

we have tlm sepulchres of Age.^ Tliose 

Containing iron impiomenls; With tha acecanpaniment jol: 
golden oi^amcnts, are alW> of barrow or uipund 
forin, ^nbt nearly Bp numeirmis. In thein,^as conoerdk 
a..^^utn to'a..mode of-bhriaV-'Wl^cmi' 
^bulltmgy whue iu No^ay aud Sweden 'ibe pt^aotice of 
fiu iutoihe I^ Thus it ap^ : 


pears that in the north of; Europe men at first buried 
the entire body ? then, probably from Jiome Religious 
principle, burnt it, and oove^id up the ashes ; finally, on 
this religious principle wearing out| tliey came back to 
the natural and primitive pracUoe. ! M^ re- 

marked to me that the people of the middle ages had 
come to distinguish these yarioua kinds of tombs from 
each other, for the barrOws of riie Iron I'eriod have in a 
great number of instances been violated, for tlie pur- 
pose of extracting the valuables they contained ; while it 
very rarely happens that a Cromlech br giants* chamber, 
with its simple contents of bones and stone weapons, 
has been disturbed. 

Perhaps the most interesting consideration connected 
with this train of discovery, tliis new revelation of his- 
tory, as it may be called, is that arising from the cha- 
racter of the evidence. The plan of research, and the 
grounds of inference, have been the same as tliose upon 
which the geologists have firoceedcd, and the results 
are of a similar kind. Tlie Danish antiquary begins by 
searching the bogs for the history of vegetatioU before 
man’s appearance on the soil. He finds first an age of 
aspen, then an age of fir, then one of oak, during which 
the reindeer, elk, and aurochs [wild ox], roamed through 
the forests — afterwards came the light aiid beautiful 
beech. Each of these ages must have extended over a 
considerable space of time. Human remains are not 
found in any of the strata of moss prior to the beech, 
and no historical record speaks of an earlier vegetation 
in Denmark. The first people were spread along tlie 
coasts only. According to the comprehensive description 
of Mr Worsaae — ‘ They occupied a low rank in civilisa- 
tion. The use of metals was unknown to them, and hence 
all tlieir implements were made of stone, of bone, or of 
wood. With such tools, the inhabitants could make no 
great progress in agriculture ; ou the contrary, hunting 
and fishing formed their chief sources of subsistence. 
Per catching fish in rivers and in tlie sea they used 
liooks, harpoons, and lances of Hint, and they possessed 
boats formed of stems of trees, which had been hollowed 
out for the purpose. When liunting, they were armed 
nut only with bows and arrows, but also wdth lances and 
hunting-knives, the more easily to slay the large ani- 
mals whose skins served them for garments. Tlioir 
dwellings were formed most probably of stone, wood, 
or earth; for they Oyen buried their dead with much 
care in croiiilcchs, which were formed of large stones 
smoothed in the inside. By the side of the dttad were 
laid their hunting and fishing imidemciits of bone and 
stone.’ * 

Now all this is not applicable to Denmark only. 
Cromlechs, with similar epht^tits, are Ibund on the 
south coast of the Baltic, on tlie north-west and west 
coasts of Europe, in Britahi,t and Ireland. Weapons 
and implements of stone are found not only in these 
countries (together with Norway and Sweden, where 
cromlechs are wanting), bi^t in the south of Europe, 
and also in the celebrated mounds of the valley of the 
Mississippi. Their fashion in these countries is gene- 
rally similarf and often identical. It may hence be con- 
cluded that ^1 the countries alpng the coasts of Europe, 
ini^uding Britain and Ireland, were first occupied by a 
people in the same early stage of civilisation with the 
present rude Inluibi tan ts 6f the South Sea Islands. This 
people , did hot penetrate into Germany or any other 
of Cen^l Europ^ probably by reason of these 
countries being tliea covered with dense forests, which 
there '^as^ North Amc- 

also was |K^ at a remote period by a people 
in the saiae stage of civllisailah, but who had been 
earthen: -^closures and m foy de- 

e Womsei's FHmipvai 

' t A Um example of tbs ermUeh U gitunted on a moor at Craig- 
nuMdlef la tho piuriah of .Baldwnook , about oiffht miles from Glas- 
gOW- JihioallOd tho .4trftl avulgarjdoa a 

erigta* A fignro bf it .oeoinw to ure's i 

ittiih eacsmples of the bromic, £00 fif v Wagemairs otmlout i 
to tho' Antiquities of Xneian'd. . ' 
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' fence and for religious purposes. It is not necessarily I 
to he sifpppsed that it was one and the same people 
who spread along the European coasts, and dwelt in 
the MissiBsippl vidley ; for the faculties of man, with 
certain materials to work upon^ and certain necessities 
and motives everywhere the same, must obviously come 
to nearly the same results in their ^ftrst attempts at 
manufacture. It is at the sanife tluie very striking to 
observe, as wc may now do through tlm medium of a 
superb book lately published in America,* how exactly 
similar are some of the flint knives of the Mississippi to 
those gathered in Denmark ^nd Sweden. 

To resume the outline of the new history furnished 
by Mr Worssiae :“-Mn the next period, or during the Age 
of Jlronze;^; greater degree of cultivation was introduced 
into the country, and by this means all previous rela- 
tions were completely changed; The natives were now 
in possession of two metals, bronze (a composition of 
copper and tin) and gold. They possessed woven cloth 
and handsomely - wrought trinkets, weapons, shields, 
helmets, and wind-instruments, which are adorned by 
pcculisr embellishments. Bronze tools gradually sup- 
planted the iinpleinents of stone, which, however, con- 
tinued for a long time to be used by the poorer classes ; 
and hunting and fishing gave way to agriculture, which 
was then commencing. The forests in the interior of 
the country were cleared by degrees, in proportion as 
agriculture was extended and' population increased. In- 
tercourse with other countries was opened, partly by 
means of warlike expeditions, partly by commerce. ... 
At this period it was customary to burn the bodies of 
the dead, and to deposit the bones which remained 
in cinerary urns, in small stone cists, or under heaps 
of stones in large mounds of earth. Sometimes the 
bodies were also interred iinburnt in stone cists, which 
are, however, always different, l>oth in size and form, 
from the cromlechs of the Stone Period.’ As such bar- 
rows are found over nearly the whole of Europe, we are 
entitled to believe that, by the Bronze Period, popula- 
tion had overspread the central countries. 

The Iron Period brings us to the time when the north 
was coming into contact with the south, when civilisa- 
tion had taken more rapid strides, and when Christianity 
was about to be introduced. As even this Iron Period 
is remote compared with authentic written history, it 
follows that the Bronze, and still more the Stone Period, 
ffills back very far indeed into antiquity. If the question 
is asked, * How far?’ only a vague answer can be given. 
Mr Worsaae treats this subject with much acuteness, 
and shows reasons against believing that either the Pins 
or the Celts were the people who lived in Denmark in 
the Stone and Bronze Periods. We must go further 
back still, particularly fbr the stone-using people, and 
for theii) he cannot assign an antiquity less than 3000 
years. There are some geological reasons for believing 
that bronze w.as in use in that country five or six cen- 
turies before Christ, and there is tolerable evidenco that 
it extended till the sixth or seventh century of our era. 
The Bronze Period seems, therefore, to have itself ex- 
tended oyer at least a space of twelve hundred years. 

The antiquities here referred to occupy the first three 
or four rooms of the niuseum ^ I must postpone for 
another paper a description of the groups of objects 
belonging to later ages. 1 ingy meanwhile mention 
that, forty years ago, therO was as much ignorance 
respecting primitive European in Denmark 

as there now is in England. A young man, the son of 
a merchant in Copenhagen, bestirred himself to classify 
a few relics which lay a lumber room ^ tome more 
general museum. He collected more ; he obtained the 

notice of the government to : the >;SUbject..^ .T 
tion grew. A royal comiuissidn, , to whi^ the young 
merchant acted as secreiitfy, tdpk; it. What 

favoured its increase very much irUf decree, 

offering the full value for oil tUjM 

' '*'.A£eisht''Moniiment .0 of the Mtsstoslppi YatiBy,’'''^^^ . 

j>avia.' 'New York, 1848, ■: v4to.- ■ , ' , ■ 


might be found. Thus there was ho longer any temp- 
tation for the peasantry to embezzle or melt them 
down. In the course of years, the peculiar facts at- 
tending the findings and the character of the objects 
themselves conducted the minds af the Danish anti- 
quaries to a set of generalisations, such as no former 
antiquaries had attained. They ^wlt up the early 
history of their country out of what had heretofore 
been disregarded trifles ; and not only this, but they 
furnished a key to the early history of Europe gene- 
rally. It is pleasant to have to record that the young 
mail who, in 1807, gave the ffrst impulse to this most 
Thtcresting line of investigation survives in my amiably 
friend Mr C. J. Thomsen, councillor of state of the 
kingdom of Denmark, the devoted chief of this magni- 
ficent collection. Ho has since been powerfully sup- 
ported by fresh men of brilliant powers and accomplish- 
ments, as Professor Rafn, Mr Pinn Magriusen, Mr 
Petersen, and Mr Worsaae ; but though his last words 
to mo were a deprecation of all nojtice on account of liis 
exertions, I feel it to be only justice to say that his 
name must ever be the one most specially identified 
with this development of archmological science. 

R. G, 

THE DIPLOMATIC ARTIST. 

TiiKttK is an English court-record, dated March fi, 1630, 
,an(l bearing ‘ that Lord Carlisle gave two magnificent 
entertainments in the course of the week to the Spanish 
ambassador, and M. Rubens, the agent who opened the 
way for tliis embassy I * 

Wc have long been accustomed to associate the name 
of Rubens with religious painting, in which fine iwagi- 
I nation and, brilliant colouring combine to give effect to 
scenes of the deepest interest. It is not so generally 
known that this artist was a skilful, perhaps it might 
even be said, a crafty politician, and that his profession 
as a painter frequently afforded a cover under wliich he 
could exercise his powers as a diplomatist. 

War was raging in Europe, especially between Eng- 
land and Spain, as the two leading powers, and between 
the Stadtholder of Holland, in alliance with England, and 
Isabella of Austria, governing the Low Countries under 
Philip HI. of Spain. Rubens was in the immediate 
service of Isabella; and, under colour of visiting the 
works of art in Holland to divert his thouglits from 
recent domestic affliction, he determined to make an 
effort for peace between his royal mistress and Priiice 
Frederick Henry. He applied for a passport to Gerbier, 
an Antwerp painter, who bad long been in the service 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and had been employed in 
secret diplomacies for Charles I. The passport was sent 
inimediately ; and it appears from Gerbier’s report to 
the c()urt of England that the object was understood 
and gradually developed in correspondence between tlie 
two artists. The overtures made in the name of Spain 
had the desired effect in the English quarter. Rubens 
made the best of the difficulty in which Buckingham 
had placed his country by embroiling it with Franco, 
while it had still to maintain a war with Spain, and 
there was gi^t hope that Chariea would feel obliged to 
listen to overtures of reconciliation. 

Ho was not so fortunate in his transactions with 
Holland; for Frederick prosecuted the war with thb 
greatest energy, and took several towns, w bile his navy 
every where captured the Spanish vessels. In vain did 
liabeUsf send ihessage after message to the court of 
Sjpain to warn the sluggish monarch of the probability’ 
of his losing altogether his dominions in the Low Coimr 
trio8 through the incredible activity (rf Frederick Bfiiry. 
Neiflier he libr his minister 
attention to it ; and Imhella i 4;: 

ressarf^ to sei^ BubimB to dhcl^ 

tresiing';itete'q{,4flNr^ ^ 
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©onft(lenoe of both Wlip pd 

the importance of ooitcUiiQlng piieb ^tk KiiglaQdii 
specially aikr the asiasiinatioiti pf the BiiSce of Buek- 
•ingbarn in the A^at iof 

the. greateet hindriit^oef to abeli A coAtamtiiationv But 
. though the danger wa« dei^ imimneiii^ 

this icnporteht biijiiiuhei to drag) andwheiiEu* 
bens had passed Qxany ihpthi at the tiourt of Madrid, 
piiini4hg and pletiiUug the^ 0 ^^ of peaee> he at length 
implored and obtained A diplomAtio eohimission to tfsit 
Tendon, and ettdeaVOiAr to open the way for more dlreOt 
neptiation, 

Sew men have ever possesM in a higher degree thah 
Ruheiia the xjLualineAtionii both prsonal ana mentah 
whieh Avn most auitable fbr a voyal embassy. His 
general Appearance was noble and dignifled, bis figure 
handsome, and his features remarkably regular, though 
bold and masculine ; his voice was agreeable, and his 
manners elegant and courteous, but at the same tinrie 
frank and uriafibcted : to crown all, he had a thorough 
knowlfdga of seven languages, and was as complete a 
master of rhetcnio as of 

Shortly before his dejfmrture, an jlneidont occurred 
which formed an interesting episode in the diplomatic 
career of the artist. John, Duke of Braganza, after* 
wards king of Portugal, having heard of the splendid 
talents of Rubens, and the estimation in which he was 
held at the Spanish court, desired to see this extraor^ 
dinary man before he should leave the Peninsula^ and 
invitM him to^meet him at his hunting- seat at Villa 
Viciosa, about twenty miles firom Madrid. Bubens 
obtained the king's permission to avail himself of this 
invitation, and set out wlldi numerous attendants, in 
0 <»npany with Several Flemish and Spanish noblemen, 
|%ho were anxious to see the Portuguese court. While 
' the>ar%s was still at some distance firom Villa Viciosa, 
the duke learned that it was composed of a considerable 
number of cavaliers foom the court of Philip j and not 
having expected so large a party, or prepared to Enter- 
tain on so extensive a scale, he sent one of the gentle* 
mcuni his court to meet them on the road, and inform 
them that some very urgent afikirs of state hsd obliged 
the duke to repair suddenly to Lisbon, Ihe disap- 
pointed guest did uat at first see through this strange 
arti^ce ; but Uie messenger added, that he was charged 
by his master to harid him a purse containing fifty 
pistoles, to defray the expense he had incurred. The 
companions of Hubens could scarcely repress their hk- 
dignation ; but he maintained the most perfect calmness 
and diguityi::4edltting the beggarly gift. *■ Pray, sir,’ 
sahl he, * present my humble respects to y our master, 
and teU hfiu thah having come fhdf far at his desire, I 
am sorry to be disappointed of the pleasure of paying 
my respifote In pari^ Be kind enough, besides, to re- 
mark to Ills Draoe tliht the object of my journey was 
not aigifl! pistoles, for I had set apart A thou- 

sand against the expenses which I expected to Ihc^ at 
Villa Viciosa.’ ■ ■ 

The party, thus cou^eCusly ordered to the right- 
about had no alternative $ but It was now too late for 
Jhem^^te Madrid befoie hight t ihey, w 
vllmrsf^ to halt at a viUage, where the^had to sepa- 
rafei there being no lotiging largo enough to aGcomiUo- 
' date them aU. Rubens and his friends were hospitably 
teceived^^a^ noighbrnirhood, while 

tholf att#|khtef fo la the vlilago, Tiie 

chape! of the to be the 0aoe o^Ondez- 

V 0 US in the nmrnitt^ aud BAb^^ having attended tbb 
early mass, amuaedl&imseif by exau^ing the paintings 
and sculpture which; Adflfmea the edifitse. ;^! ^cture j 
placed. oyoT' 
atumt^ oad bis 


to learn ^e artistes name— it had been erased from the 
OAOvaa : be asked A mobkj the monk could hot tell, 
but called ihc {wfoV i ^ was repeated to him. 

‘Sir, ho Who painted that ^cipre belongs no more to 
^}s world,* repued the p^or. 

*■ But It is stfuni^,’ sAid; the other ; * X know all the 
masters of the Spanis^ schobl, and cannot tell to whom 
this should be aamtSd. Xt has evidently not been 
painted more than ten years. Prayi father, if you know 
the name Uf this artist, impart it to me; for it is worthy 
fo he considered one of the first of the age. This Work 
Is a masterpiece-— you can surely believe Mvlkns I* 

The prior started, his colour rosj% and a jpyfol smile 
lighted his countenance. 

* What 1 your lordship is’- — ^ 

•The painter, I*ierr©-Paiil Rubens.’ 

The recluse became agitated; but, Rubens was so 
absorbed with the picture as not to observe it. Recover- 
ing himself; however, he said, * I have told your excel- 
lency that the author of this painting is no longer in 
this world : at least he is dead to the things of earth'— 
he is a monk.* 

* A monk ! ’ exclaimed Rubens—* a monk, say you ? 

Father, 1 beseech you tell mo his name and the place of 
his retreat He must leave it. Heaven does not give 
the light of genius to be hidden in a cloister: Do, 
father, speak’ 

‘ Sir, I repeat he is no more of this world,* replied 
the inexoral^c prior. 

In vain Rubens prayed, besought, oven offered him 
one of his own works to adorn tiie church ; the prior 
would not pronounce the name of the unknown .artist 
But at len^h, exhausted by the struggle of conflicting 
feelings, be trembled, tottered, and fell to the ^ound, 
striking his face on the stones of the ebaped. The secret 
was too truly betrayed. Two monks liastily raised him, 
and carried him to his cell, and liubens saw him no 
more. The prior died about a year afterwardn, and the 
name insorih^d on his tomb was Francis Cpllantes. Tlic 
history of art in Spain mentions a painter of this name 
as the author of a ♦ St Jeteme ’ and a * Resurrection.’ 

Shortly after this Adventure, Rubens left Spain, nnd 
arrived in London about the end of October 1629, and 
endeavoured to make his acquaintance with the liord 
Chanoellor Oottingham, without, however, betraying to 
him the object of hts journey. After the first interview, 
the chancellor informed Charles X. that the celebrated 
Antwerp painter was on a visit to his metropolis. 
Charies was fond of the fine arts, and immediately de- 
sired that Rubens should be presented. After some 
conversation with him abcnt Spain, the N^^therlands, 
and the object of his visit to England, whicli the painter 
did not yet SCO it proper to disclose, the king engaged 
him to take his portrait. While occupied on this work, 
Ruhensiook an opportunity of mentioning the pacific 
desires of his Catholic majesty. 

flam surprised,’ said the monarch, ‘if such be the 
views of the court of Spain, that no candid explanation 
pf them has been sent to me.’ 

’ Sire/ rephdd the artist, ‘if I might hope for the 
honour of being agreeable to your majesty in this i*e- 
spect, ! could fully explain the views of the king, my 
mariier, having ordentiAb^fo^ purpose, with whiem 
his Cathpliq inti|eity was pleased to furnish me.’ 

l^e kin^ reoa' letters, and returning them, * Bir/ 
tedd * X Am niu(fo pteased with the choice of the king 
of "Bpalb) for I am sure your talents must command 
,Clp to my chanoellor. Lord Oottingham, give 
Mmycmr m and piAke your proposals.’ 

!niat the twms pii>|l08ed by Rubens, and finally ac- 
ceded to EngUsh government were hpithet very 
hoAQuralrie to our nation; nOr gt all agreeable to Charles 
iMi Ih individ^Vis geAcraRy 

of the m<mArch, WHfoh kdt him no option ; bpt that the 
of TOlip, whitdi indwoed 
: should have been so for 

lipt attrikuiA|de to the 
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: ; Wliatevor the course pursued in the negotinktioA, 
it is certain thAt Rubens remained in Engiand so loi^, 
that he executed a largo number of pictures?; probaw 
he was in %o hurry to quit so desirable a deld for the 
exercise of his profession. Among other things, ho 
painted, by royal order, the ceiling of the Ambassadors' 
Hall, now tbe Chapel of WhitehaU* The prescribed 
subject was the praise of James L, which he treated 
allegorically in ,a work of nine compartments. The 
sketches only were made in London, and the work was 
completed at Antwerp: according to Walpole, he re- 
ceived L.30OO for it Another fine allegorical piece 
done in London was * Peace and War,* which he pre- 
sented to the English king. After various changes of 
ownersliipi it was purchased by the Marquis of Stafford 
for L.3000, and presented to our National Gallery in 
1827. Besides these, there was the very fine picture of 

* St George treading on the Dragon,* in which the figure 
of the saint is the portrait of Charles L, and that of 
Cleodplinde is the Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Wbild Rubens thus rniglit seem to make his profes- 
sional art go hand in hand with his political negotiations, 
he always gave the most honourable place to the former. 
On one occasion, two noblemen, high in office at White- 
hall, found him before a tressol with his brush in his 
hand. Ono of them, by way of excuse' for an occupation 
which ho considered derogatory, said to his companion, 

* The diplomatist of his Catholic majesty sometimes 
amuses himself with painting.’ 

‘ Your lordship is ixnstaken,’ said the artist 5 ' the 
painter, Picrre-Raul Rubens, sometimes amuses himself 
with diplomacy.’ 

Rubens left England towards the end of 1630 loaded 
with honours. Charles created him knight of the 
Golden Spur, and bestowed on him tlie sword with 
wliioh the honour was conferred* And as though this 
were insufficient, the king gave him at parting a 
diamond -ring ; the hand of his hat, valued at 10,000 
crowns; and a gold -chain, to which a miniature of 
himself was attached. 

It is tlms that a key to Important historical facts is 
often furnished by thp biography of individuals whom 
history docs not condescend to name. The men to 
whom prominence is given are often only the ostensible 
agents, while the work has truly been done secretly but 
effectually by less responstble parties before the former 
ventured to connect themselves with it. Of course, if we 
entertained a higher opinion of the monarchs who thtis 
distinguished the accomplished artis^ should attach 
more honour both to the diplomacy with which ho was 
intrusted, and to the favours which rewarded his suc- 
cess. But Rubens, himself a zealous monarchist and 
bigoted Roman CathoUc, probably considered the ser- 
vice in which he was engaged as worthy of his highest 
ambition. 

EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Wk observe by a New South Wales newspaper-^the 
‘Maitland Mercury that it is proposed to institute a 
university at Sydney on a munifioent scale. The pro- 
position is conveyed in a Report by a select committee 
of the ^gislative Council, which had been appointed 
to inquire into the suWeet* have rea^ docu- 
ment of a bolder tone for many a day. In these days 
of sectarian wranglingsi i small hesitations, and timid 
adhesions to great prihojples^ the paper before us is 
matter for gratulation and surprise* We may run over 
a few of the points in this steiilling 

First, it is announced the 

character of the colonj^ 
rising dally in stealth, prospbidf^^ ai^^ 

■ it ■should:; ,nny,|pn.ger ■ he; without. 

■ of ':affordl|l^::;ed of . 

.■ ynuth'..;i|iy^wv8outh Wales /shoulA'-iequhse'-l^ ■ 


thousand of miles to England to be taught. A univer- 
sity, therefore, the colony must and will have, on a 
liberal footing. The plan of operation is to consist in 
the incorporation of a senate, which shall hold and dis- 
pensf . endowments, and be the gow^rning educational 
body. This body to receive from the local legislature 
an endowment, in the first instance, lof X.50OQ per an- 
num. Out of this fund from the public revenues, pro- 
fessors to be paid, and a library formed. Further;, a 
university building to be reared at an outlay of L,30,000, 
the sum to bo raised by debentures secured on the re- 
fenues of the colony. The aflkir being thus supported 
by the whole public, it is declared as a primary principle 
that the university shall ho purely secular — depend on 
no religious persuasion, and squire no religious test — 
shall bo thoroughly catholic in its operations and aims ; 
for * by no other means can it be made a truly national 
institution^pne to vrliicli all classes and denonunations 
can resort for secular education, which, it must he ob- 
vious, is the only education it can impart or suffer to be 
imparted within its walls/ To carry out which * neces- 
sary conditions its visitor must he a layman, its govern- 
ing body laymen, its professors laymen/ 

The proposed mecanique of the university may next 
be adverted to, The senate is to appoint the professors; 
and it is suggested that they ought at once to engage— 
1st, A profossor of classics and mathematics, who shall 
be considered the principal of the university, and have 
a salary of L.800 a year ; 2(1, A professor of chemistry, 

I at L.400 a year; 3J, A professor of natural history, in- 
cluding the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
at L.400 a year ; 4tA, A professor of experimental phi- 
losophy and civil engineering, at L.400 a year j 5tA A 
professor of anatomy, physiology, and medicine, at L.300 
a year. These professors, it is added, * wilt be sufficient 
to begin with<^} but as education progresses, and a more 
minute subdivision of knowledge becomes ex^dient, a 
different distribution of the departments of lite^ture 
and science assigned to each professor will be reqiitrerj, 
as well as the appointment of other professors, to open 
out new fields. Among these latter probably a professor 
of modern history and political economy, and a professor 
of modern languages, will soon be found indispensable. 

* In addition to the salaries or stipends which it is 
thus proposed to assign to the several professors, and 
oht of which It is intended that they shall provide all 
necessary apparatus for the elucidation of their lectures, 
your committee consider It just to allow to eacli of them 
L.100 to defray the cost of their passage to the colony^ 
and L.IOQ a year also for house-rent, until apartments 
can be provided for them in the uni versity. It is forther 
proposed to give them the whole of their class fees* with 
an understanding, however^ that a 8ubdiHslon;;|^ the 
sul^ects allotted to each may be made from tifoe to 
timb, as the senate may deem expedient. This arrange- 
ment, it is obvious, will give the professors a direct 
Interest in making their lectures as instructive and 
a^oeable as possible ; and it Is libped that by means of 
this twofold stimuius men of first-rate attainments in 
literature, science* and arts* w|U be found to compete 
eagerly for those o^ces, 

I ♦ Your committee hope that; by the adoption of these 
i reoommhndaffbns, the means of attaining a liberal edu- 
I nation ^at A very moderate witt be extended to all 
I iietionf of tjie community/''. ■ ' 

The Report embodying the views of which We lmi«w 
; here-.: presented:: - an- ; outline was,>^-: according ; , wt' ^ 

accounts,-’’’ uni&''' -obnsiderationi . we:;;:siw.v':':Unah|ig'vte;^.;^ 
idth what chan of adoption. . In a lim 
Maitland- .Meremrj: ^ speaki '' - 
jest;"' 
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XJIK IPSWICH MtrSKim^CULTIVATIOW OP SCIEi^CE ; j 
AMONG tHE Won king-people/ 

At ih(! annual fottival of tlic Ii^wloli Musct^ in Dcem<- 
l)er last, some of tlw most eminent naturalists of tlie iigo 
aiienclcd, as ProfeAors Owen, Sedgwiok, and Hsmslow, 
Captain Ibbetson, Messrs BowerbanX, Waterhouso, and 
Gould. It >va8 staged that the Museum is one of natural 
history, intended chiefly for the worklng^classes, and that 
it received last year 65, flOO visits. It seems to 1^ the re* 
suit of a happy harmony of feeling between the upper and 
working-classes at Ipawich, much special gratitude being 
due, we believe, to the public-spirited family of the Ran- 
somes of that town; as well as to the late sincercly'la.mcntdd 
Bishop 6f Norwich. Bowerbank stated the following 
curious particulars as an encouragement to those who con- 
nect themselves with such institutions:— ‘ It had been,' he 
said, ‘ his good foHuno since the age of eighteen to be con- 
n^oted, until within a very short period, with a society of a 
similar desoriptkjn: he alluded to tlK5 old Mathcmatioal 
Society of Spitalflolds. In 1717, a few poor handloom 
weavers assCciaied together, for the purpose of. studying 
mathglikRtics and natural liistory. These men used, after 
their daily lal^pur in the summer-time, to pass into the fields 
and pursue the objects of their peculiar researclics. Others, 
during the meeting of the society, werC assiduously study- 
ing mathematics under the assistance of those better 
sidled in the science than themselves. Tlic result of it 
was, not only the establishment of a high degree of good 
order among them, but it led to the benefiting of the 
community at large, by the scientific results which could 
never have been contemplated from the first association of j 
such a body of men. He would mention one or two in- I 
stances in connection with that little society. We were ; 
all familiar with the admirable Euclid, published by 
Simson. Simson's Euclid’* was to this, day one of the 
■best introductory %vorks in mathenixitics. Now, Simson 
f a poor labtmring weaver of Spitalfields. He acquired 
' tlic whole of ids matlicmatical knowledge after the labours 
of ibc day had passed, in tlie bosom of the little society to 
which allusion had been made ; and after the publication 
of his work he still pursued his craft as a handloom 
weaver; but ho was subsequently appointed Frofessor of 
Mathematics at the Military College at Woolwich. The 
use of achromatic glasses in telescopes was suggested by a | 
. Spiialficlds weaver, John Hall, a member of the Mathema- 
tical Society. The elder Dollohd was a member of that 
society, and the suggestion was immediately adopted by 
him, and subsequeEtly carried out to the extent wliicU had , 
produced for us the unrivalled combinations which wc now i 
possessed in our microscopes and telescopes.’ 

GltEEK PEAS. 

It wquid net. be either iinamusing or unlnstructivc to trace 
the rise and progress of the taste for green peas. They 
were a hpiiUTy unknown to our early Saxon ancestors, for 
they had no varieties but the coratnon gray pea; and 
though wc have frequent mention of beans tieing eaten by 
iliom, we have never met with any such particular concern- 
ing the pea. Soon after the Norman Conquest, however, at 
moiuf^ries Mhd other establishments where gardening was 
chermedj wo find that this vegetable was among those 
most desired. Thus, at Barking Nunnery, among other 
things, there were provided green peas against midsummer 
(* Fosbrooke's Brit. Monasticon,’ ii. 127)* In the seven- 
teenth century there seems to have been a mania in France 
for the Skinless pea (Pols sans parchmeine). Bonnefonds, 
in hi* ^ardiniet Franqais,’ published in 1651, describes 
tliedi^ihc Dutch pea, or pea without skin, and adds — 

* lately they , were exceedingly rare,* Ummefort 

stwWPnvere first introduced bv M. de Buhl, the French 
ambflEldt^ in ^ollilnd, about 1600. Tlie ^thor of a * Life 
of Oolpc^* 16,05, sayB, * It is frightful to see persons sensual 
enough to purchase peas at tlie price of fifty crowns 
per hfcron ' (littie moEc thaii an English pint). Madame de 
Maintehon. iSn a letter written oh the lOth of May 1606, 


Maintehon, iSn a letter Written Oh the lOth of May 1606 ^ 
says— ‘ The%^ject of to absorb all others i ; 

the anxiety to eafc them^ tiPjpicasure of hiiying eaten them, 
and^ the desire to cat tliom arc the three great mat- 
teiilRrhlch have been disCimcd byhur jJEioeesf^^ days 

t. Some ladies, even amer having sh^ at the royal 
1 o, and well supped too^^ retuminu .te their own homci^ ' 
of suffering frorniindigCs^h, wiU again eat peas 
hcd. It is both aha a nia^sM/ 


A chant fo^ ragged scuaoLs. 

hV JAMRS BAt^ANTjUS, AKP SBT TO MUSIC BV T,,!*. IIATBLY. 

gontio folks, oonw, semplo folks, 

. Of high and low degree* ' 

And listen to our joyous song. 

And view our merry glee : 

For vloo and want have fied away, 

While virtue marohes on, 
i And Joyous are our grateful hearts 
That vice and want are gone. 

By you our infant minds are taught, 

Our infant hands are trained 

To practise useful arts, by which 
An honest living's gained. 

And oh, how sweet the coarsest fare . 

By honest labour won ! 

And oh, how dear the humblest homo 
That we can call our own ! 

Your generons efTorta God will speed 
To help us on our way ; 

From us our mothers learn to rend. 

Our fathers learn to pray. 

And 'mid the dark and gloomy dens 
Of poverty's abode, 

Each ragged child insjdrcd becomes 
A minister of God. 

lihcn give us all your s>'raFaUiics, 

And lend u» all your aid ; 

Be sure a present sacrifice 
Shall amply bo repaid. 

By you the broach is closed between 
The humble and the high, 

And, warmed by love, the earth bccoiTios 
A transcript of the sky. 


LAWS OF NATURE. 

When wc use the term fmr, we do not really cxplxiiu 
anything, wc simply prodiauti a fact, although it may be a 
very general fact. Somcpcmona gteatly impose uj>on ‘tlu<in- 
scives m reference to ’thiii subject. ' They speak of tlio laws 
of nature in such A 'manner as if they coosklered tJiom 
endowed with power or eflicienoy capable of producing the 
effects : but laws are nothing, and can do nothing in therii- 
solves; they are merely modes of operatioit; and necessarily 
imply and involve too the existence of an intelligent agent. 
Even of that most, general of physical laws — the law of 
gravitation— Bishop J|crkclcy has remarke4» with admir- 
able sagacity — ' Attraction cannot produce, and in that 
sense account for the phenomena, being itself one of tlic 
phenomena to be accounted for.' We are th.cit:rorc con- 
ducted to the inference so well expressed by Dr Saniucl 
Clarke — ‘ The course of nature, truly and pro,pcrly speakr 
ing, is nothing blit the will of God producing certain effects 
in a continued, regular, constant, and:'Bni|Srm manner.’ 
And here, you will perceive, iiKiuiries of^'tliis description, 
which are sometimes denounced as speculative and meta- 
physical, nevertheless, when fully and fairly carried out, 
lead to results which nioat exactly harmonise with the 
first principles of natural the authoritative declarations 
of revealed Mligion. They teach us that all the olijects, 
and all the changes existing and transpiring around ns, 
and within as, aro not produced by any mere gcncivil laws, 
capable, when once set iii motion, of acting independent 
of the law-maker ; but, from the entire absence of an^ 
intiinsic power in the laws themselves, that each indi- 
vidual effect must be reisblved into an immediate volition of 
the Supreme Being as its efiioient cause; who, having bceU 
j^^sed to prescribe to Himself one uniforiii mode of pB^ 
ceedingidocs in reality, and in tliat manner, constitute and 
continue what wo designate the course or Jaws of nature. 
Tlic ^nelusion of the whole matter, tlierefore, is, that it is 
not figurative lan'g^^ but a literal truth, that ’hi Iliiu 
we live» and move, and have Spendvr’s Lec- 

ture Oft JO^Hiont nportedimiJie B&th and Chdiemmw Goaetf c. 
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TRACINGS OF THIS NORTH OF EUROPE. 

MUSEUM OF NORTH I211N ANTIQUITIES —ETHNOGllAPlirO 
MUSEUM — LUJIKCK — RETURN HOME. 

The early sections of the museum of Copenhagen — 
though the must valuable historically, and even pos- 
scssed of some popular attractions, as, for instance, the 
extraordinary bronze trumpets, and certain cases re- 
splendent with the quantity of gold relics contained in 
them— are little' regarded by the multitudes continually 
streaming through the rooms, in comparison with those 
devoted to middle-age antiquities. These, as one can 
readily understand, come much nearer to the sympa- 
thies, besides being much more level to the intelligence, 
of the mass of the people. 

The early Christian period, from about the year 
lOOD to theihirteentli century, presents a great num- 
ber of speciniens of priestly accoutrements, church 
ornaments, and knightly weapons. The former are 
strikingly homely, marking the simple ideas of the 
early rdigioA^ i for example, a bishop's crosier is com- 
posed of bone, or of the tooth of the narwhal. In the 
next period— extending down to the Reformation— there 
is a great a<lvanco in elegance and cosUiness : the sacer- 
dotal robes become splendid, and the crosiers glitter 
with precious stones. There is a copy of the Gospels, 
probably about 1300, a superb volurno of illuminated 
writing, intended to lie on its side upon an altar. The 
upper side, accordingly, is magnificently ornamented 
with ivory inutges and precious stones, laid upon a 
case of gold- work. Some of the attar-pioccs of that 
age arc not less splendid. Mr Thomsen, remembering 
that 1 was a Scotsman, directed my attention parti- 
cularly to a rich shrine of St Ninian, from a church at 
Elsinore, containing pictures representing the principal | 
events in the life of that distinguished person — such as 
his coming a poor boy to the king’s palace^ his leaving 
the palace in good credit to obtain learning, the pope 
crowning him a bishop, 1 was at a loss to under- 
stand how this holy man, though eminent above most 
of his class in Scotland, where many chapels were 
dedicated to him, should have got into repute on the 
shores of the Sound ; but it was explained that his 
shrine at Elsinore was supposed to have been erected 
by some pious Scotsman of an eari)r ago. 

One of the most recent acquisitions was a specimen 
of the early ivory-carving of Norway. This substance 
we can readily suppose to have been a fayohrite niate- 
rial fnr the imitative arts in the north, when we 
remember what stores of it have been left by tl^ ex- 
tinct dephantida of Siberlp;; : The specimen in question 
i#in the form of two leaves of li book, opening iipph a 
hinge, each of the inner sides being 
the parrings are inserted. One of the sid^ I represents 
in ^mpartments leading oTonts of ilio life of St 


Olaf, including as a final scene his slaughter. The 
history of this relic is curious. It was taken to Uonie 
by King Christian I. about 1438, and by him presented 
to the pope. When Frederick V., king of Denmark 
and Norway, was in Rome, two centuries and a-hnlf 
later, the then pope, having heard of the Norwegian 
carving as a thing lying about somewhere in the 
Vatican, caused it to be sought out and presented to 
his royal visitor. Thus lias it found its way back to 
Denmark. 

Another highly-curious object was a similar double 
board, but containing only tables of wax, with writings 
traced upon them. This is an example of early wax- 
writing : it presents an inventory of the jiroperty of a 
monastery. Among the articles found in an ancient 
comb-maker’s establishment was a stylus of bone, with 
a prick at one end fur making such inscriptions, and a 
flat edge at the other for obliterating any error tliat 
might occur in the writing. Here we have brought 
before us, in the most lively manner, the whole plan 
of a peculiar kind of wTiting practised in the middle 
ages. It is now continually happening in the museutri 
that one hitherto mysterious relic of antiquity expUins 
another. An instance occurred on the turning up of 
the ancient comb-maker’s establishment. A little bone 
article was there found, of most niiomaloiis shape, and 
of no conceivable use. It was brought to Mr Thomsen, 
who quickly detected that it was the knob on which 
the string of an ancient species of cross-bow had been 
confined. 

Amongst the mediaival utensils the drinking-horns 
take a conspicuous place. They have them of all 
metals and styles of ornament, and the remark of the 
museum - keepers — but I hope it is overstrained — 
is, that those which belonged to the clergy are the 
largest. There is a»i exceedingly superb dHnkingpup 
of the famous Queen Margaret, under whom Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark w^erq united in one monarchy 
at the close of the fourteenth century. It is obviously 
more capacious than the drinking- cup of a single person 
requires to be; and it is therefore likely that the queen | 
did not use the cup for herself only— a refinement. It 
may be remarked, of no old date in the best society, 
and which is yet scarcely introduced amongst the 
middle-classes or rural Scotland The queen’s enp is 
formed in eight or ten vertical bulges, on each of which 
is ah initial or coat of ai*ms> applicable to some part$4 
cular person, including the royal owiier herself , It iff 
supposed that the cup had been used at the 
table, by herself and her immediate 
officers^ each drinking from a special 
as guided by the initial or 
was a refinement ib a certain ektent/t^br^ 

th6,pment-day wras;i^-ieac&^^^^^ 

• ■ , ■ With'-reference to ■ 
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maining curiosity to adrert to, and that ia an for 

churcIi>d(^rB regarding the sole of indulgenci^^ it ie 
said to be the oldest fUtviving Bt^itneh of printing 
witli a datOi ioi^ it is uniguer Of ahOt^^P B'lch an- 
nouncemebt there are two oopiea extant» one of which 
is in the poS«essii»n of Earl Spehc^^^ 

The objects of post-Refbrmation dates are as yet but 
partially arranged^ and 1 merely obtained a glimpse of 
them in the private rooms where they are for the pre* 
sent deposited. Ampngst them are some grand old cabi> 
nets, and many fine specimens of old tapestry. What 
struck mCf howevni^ as tlie most curious, were the orna- 
ments of a Bomanist character, which are still, or were 
lately, wpjrn by brides in Norway and Iceland. There 
is a gaiiay TeStment, a crown, and an elegant girdle. 
It is curious to think of the fashions of an obsolete reli- 
gion Mug kept up with regard to matrimony, when 
every thing else has undei^nie a change. In this pri- 
vate department of the museum 1 obtained some idea of 
the arrangements for conducting the afikirs of the estab- 
lishment and of the society of antiquaries connected 
with it. They are on a scale of liberality which puts 
our starved, self-supporting museums to shame. One 
thing impressed me deeply— that there is not in any 
part of the dominions of the king of Denmark an ancient 
tumulus, or church, or Hunic stone, or indeed any un- 
removable relic of antiquity whatever, of which a 
mnuUly-faltliJtd drawing and an. elahotate mriUen account 
are not deposited here. In opulent England we have no 
j such care taken of this class of the national possessions, 
they ac!cardingly are continually becoming more 
sidmorp obscure. If we reflect fora moment on the 
value which we should now attach to any such labours 
witli regard to English antiepiities in the timchf EHza- 
betli, liad she thought of spending a little money in that 
way* and on the bitterness with which posterity must 
look 'back on our continued negligence, we can scarcely 
fail to applaud the liberality of the Danish government 
as something wise as well as generous, and deplore the 
Oi>pDSite conduct of our own as most unworthy, most 
fatal, and most foPlish. I thought with special acerbity 
of >be fruitless applications of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries to the Treasury, during a long course of 
years* for a smali sum to keep up their museum, in 
whichi^ purely by individual exertions and saerificea, 
they have assembled what constitutes something like a 
shadow of the magnificent Cqwnhageti collection. Were 
/ first lord of the Treasury for but as long as Abon 
liassan was siiltanl— or, as an old lady used to Say, 

. weire I an act of parliamnt ! In one thing particularly 
it is dosirabie that wc should imitate tbe Danish anti- 
quaries — we must hold put to the finders of ancient 
metal ornaments and treasure the full bullion value, 
witiiout which their preservation is all but absolutely 
impossible. 

5l>e Ei^WivooRApmtv Husxtiw, in an old palace con- 
' to phristianshorg, Is an institution compii- 
antiquarian, and almost a necessary 
paj^:df;K assemble and 

ciabsify ^ arms, implements, and all other 

coUvehli^i ^rbaVolu nation now 

living: We baVb^ nationi- 

without kaowle^ literattMie j next, to' 

nations acquainted witA tb^s qxiiy ; third, nations ac- 
quaint^ with met^lS still in i slajte 

' ; backed: We, ' -the'. .;rude' " and ■ 
wi^pohs'. of ^e'A'UStr'allah Aatian8-«tte 
‘k^.weapqhs. tirl'boa sprekd-i&S^'--. 

^'Obpah. ■ : /AAttmmer ; teat of Skbis 


the Esquimaux, with its furniture, beds, and cooking 
utehsils, is a great curiosity. The quantity df Chinese, 
Japanese, and BrasiUan objects is remarkable, consider- 
ing that the Danes have no particular connection with 
those countries. On the whole, this is a highly-iuredit- 
ablo exhibition, although a scientific visitor will pro- 
bably lament the want of those objects above all others 
illustrative of tbe character of nations— their skulls. 

1 am not sure if the collection be absolutely greater 
than the corresponding section of the British Museum, 
which, 1 have understood, is generally regarded as 
meagre. I am very sure that, in proportion to the 
means which Denmark commands, both in wealth and 
in the necessary foreign connections^ this museum is 
such as to put England to shame. It is on becoming 
aware of such things, that the Englishman is impelled 
to put the question to himself— How comes it that our 
country, with all her enormous expenditure, has so 
little to spare for w'hat enlightens and elevates a people? 
Does it never occur to any one to question the absolute 
necessity of supporting that old system by which mas- 
sive sums will be spent uselessly in mcro experiments 
in the building of war-ships, or some similar extrava- 
gance, sanctioned by old but senseless usage and refer- 
ring to almost obsolete policy, while for objects tbe 
most diteetty and positively useful only mere trifles can 
be spared? 

It will have been remarked by many that the general 
result of the archmological inquiries of the North is con- 
formable to the theories propounded by the spctmlative 
philosophers of the last century as to the®)rogre8s of 
mankind fVom savage simpUeity to civilisation by suc- 
cessive stages. Their leading idea was, that the human 
race was originally in a rude and ignorant state, and 
that they gradually acquired knowledge by observation, 
and became refined by the influences of society. This 
idea they ventured to break down into particulars : ! 
they spoke of nations having first been in wliat they 
called a hunting staye—thut is, a stage in which their 
sole dependence for food, besides the natural fruits of 
the earth, was upon animals trapped and killed ; next, a 
pa&Ufral stage, when families found a more regular sub- 
sistence in flocks ; finally, an agricultural and commer- 
cial stage, such as we now see in its highest develop- 
ments, This theory, though conformahle to the progress 
of things in nature as now daily observed— for example, 
the advance of a single human being through tbe igno- 
rance of infancy and the reckless impulses of youth to 
the rational steady life and complicated relations of 
manhood— was rejected by a small but active party, who 
deemed it more likely that mankind had declined from 
a primitive state of civilisation. Within the last few 
years the ingenious Dit W. C. Taylor wrote a work to 
prove that siich had becurthe history of human society. 
His leading argument was, that we never see a j>edple 
originate civilisation among themselves. It always, he 
says, comes to them from some external source. There- 
fore, he holds, it neyer could have sprung Up sponta- 
neously among men. Assuredly the discoveries of the 
arohatelogists are in favour of what may be called the 
natural theUry. They show to us* over lajrge sections 
of the ourth, the inhabitants commencing in ignorance, 
and with the rudest and simplest cM)ntidirances f^^ 
supply of their necessities— then de^ug shp^or con- 
trivances, and advancing to ^ore regular imd abundant 
;mekus; Of 'Subsis.tenGe..' ; /!Cu':i!feunito%^: the.. Brttee civi- 
lisation c^es in abruptly, arid by the intru- 

smri of a partially-enUghte I^criple ; hut as ;&igratiou 
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■ ties, wo c^n easily understand how this intruding peo|>le 
may have been one which in its own original grougidi 
had passed from stone to metal by gradations. It was» 
indeed, almost unavoidable that sudh should b^u 
thhcase, for nothing can be more plain than tbat^ spma 
nations had advanced to the use of metals long b^ore 
others. We are accustomed to consider as ohe of 

the earliest scenes of civilisation : it possessed metats in 
all probability before even a stone-using people had come 
into Nortlierh Europe. But even Egypt, it appears, 
commenced with a Stone Period, and had subsequently 
its Age of Bronze, To quote the words of Mr Wilkinson, 
in his ‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians :* 
— * In early ages* befbrc men had acquired the art 
of smelting Ore, and of making arms and implements 
of metal, stones of various kinds were used, and the 
chasseur was contented with the pointed flint with which 
nature had provided him. The only effort of his inge- 
nuity was to fix it in some kind of handle, or at the 
extremity of a reed, in order to make the knife or the 
arrow ; and we still witness the skill which some savage 
people of the present day display in constructing those 
rude weapons. 

* The %yptians, at a remote period, before civilisation 
dawned upon Uiem* probably adopted the samej since 
we find that stone-tipped arrows continued to be occa- 
sionally used for hunting even after they had improved 
every species of weapon, and after the arts had arrived 
at the state of perfection in which they appear subse- 
quently to the accession of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Long liabit had reconciled them to the original reed- 
shaft, with its head of flint, and even to arrows made 
with a point of hard wood inserted into them, which 
were also^ie remnant of a primeval custom. 

‘ Thoso(||owever, who preferred them of a stronger 
kind, adopted arrows of wood tipped with bronze-heads; j 
and these were considered more serviceable, and were ' 
almost invariably used inwar. But when this improve- 
ment took place in the construction of their arms it is 
impossible to conjecture, being coeval with the earlj^ 
stages of a civilisation which is concealed by the veil 
of ages, and dates long before the period of which any j 
monuments remain.* 

I left Copenhagen on the 26th September in a steamer 
for Lubeck, where I arrived next morning after a plea- 
sant sail of eighteen hours. Tliis is a town of greater 
attractions than is, I think, generally admitted or un- 
derstood. Though the country in which it is situated 
partakes of the tame character of Northern Germany, 
its pleasant drives, formed out of the ancient ramparts, 
give it a cheerful and recreative effect. Then, as a 
specimen of the affluent city of the middle ages, little 
changed in either its public or private structures since 
that time, it is a perfect study to the antiquary. I 
found unflagging pleasure in wandering along its stately 
old streets, poking into its oU religious institutions, 
many of which are degraded to secular purposes, and 
musing over the remains of commercial grandeur and 
liberality in its Dorn - kirk lUid Buathuus. At the 
same time, with an as^^ct of dbeay, there is much neat- 
ness and deanliness lii this ancient city. 

1 do not think it neoessai 7 to enter into a general 
description of a place so much in the common track 
of travel, blit yet I^oannot twist saying a few words 
about the objects in the Dotn-kirk. Bain itself, l^is 
cathedral ccatains many - beanttful and interesting 
tilings. The d<Serone, a W^rinforhied old man, hot 
vulgar, as sucii periions usWdly 
and iuteUigeht^ mhkefi his g^hat 

precision and distinctheiss. ■ The baiitMiBil font, a rich 
piece of Gothic Work, qf date 14% reminds me, in its 
style of decoration, of tlm St 

. s^^lyador's chapel at St hei^^ how 

k huiformity of design ahd taste prevailed eveh then, as 
it still does tbrOhj^Out Europe. The on the 

faces of some cl p |s surpi^hgly W 

for so a pieoc of modern icttl|!ifaiirfe, A»oti^ 
the pvc^i|S’'^i(>bssestionji ■■■Of: . 'the is ' a ■ plctuiii;hy' ' 


the celebrated Hans Meinmling, whbw altar-piece in 
the church of St d'ohn at Bruges is like|y to bo more 
familiar to tiie reader. He was one of the fathers of 
modern European art. The picture in Lubeck cathe- 
dral, painted in 1471, represents in HP multitude of com- 
partments the events of the Passion. If one <*.an over- 
look the weak grouping and rigidity of the outline of 
the flgurea, he will be lost in wonder at the exquisite 
finish which the old artist has given to this work. Tlie 
faces are all laboriously painted, and fully charged 
with expression; the dresses carefully done, and of 
sqme importance historically. It is remarked that there 
are several faces repeated in different parts of the work, 
showing that the artist had employed real persons to 
flit to him. The tears on the cheeks of Mary and 
Magdalen are curiously distinct. In the bearing of the 
cross, Jesus’s face seems to me less expressive of suflbr- 
ing and grief than was to be expected ; but pt?r!iaps this 
%vas meant, and certainly it is not unsusceptible of de- 
fence. One must wonder that at the time when our 
Edward IV. was dictating barharons executions of his 
Lancasterian opponents, and Louis XL stringing up his 
traitorous subjects without remorse, sucli works as the 
font and Memmling’s picture were produced in the 
adjoining countries. 

The church contains some good family monuments, 
but none which ascend to historical interest The 
whole floor is formed of sculptured memorials of the 
merchants, bishops, and other eminent persons wlio 
sleep below. The fine carving of the screen over the 
entrance to the choir is said to have been furnished by 
a priest who, having l)ecome Lutheran, and having sub- 
sequently n^pented of the change, as well as of his 
having taken to himself a wife, sought this means of 
expiating his ofl'ence. 

On one of the side walls there is a rude fresco refer- 
ring to a legend regarding the building of the church. 
An inscription in debased Latin informs us that Charle- 
magne, while hunting, encountered a stag which had a 
cross growing between its horns, and a collar of jewels 
round its neck. With the produce of the collar tho 
first church on this spot was built. I'he story seems 
nearly the same as one related respecting the origin of 
Holyrood Abbey at Edinburgh. Layid L, while hunting, 
was thrown down by a stag, and in danger of being 
gored by it to death, when a cross miraculously slipped 
into his hands, and at sight of that sacred object the 
animal fled away. The crest borne as an armorial en- 
sign by the church which the king founded in gratitude 
was a stag’s head, with a cross inserted between the 
horns, exactly as in this case. It seems likely that the 
two legends have had soriie common foundation. 

A passage by a steamer from Hamburg to Leith re- 
stored me to my home, on the 3d of October, after an 
absence of between three and four months. It was 
matter of grateful reflection that during all this time 1 
had never had a day of bad healthy or encountered any 
great suffering, though 1 had once or twice been in a 
small degree of danger. It was now agreeable also to 
recall the many proofs 1 had had of the kindly manners, 
and amiable and upright character, of the people of the 
North. Throughout my whole journey I had met with 
no rudeness, much less' any disposition to violence or 
outrage, t had never seen any person drunk, or . in any 
degree of excitement from liquor, excepting (so far as I 
rethetnber) in one solitary instance. There had ^been 
some tediousness from the great length of some of the 
routes in proportidn to tho objects of intereat ijrhich ■ 
they pheifehted } but, saving this, there was nothing iW' 
the physical bhoracter of the. countries pa^4 over to 
give uneasihess to a person of average |iardi^^, JT^ 
geberfd iesutts were certainly not ^ 

trouble and time required for the joinrhey, ; I 
the singular and striking meinpriMts df sbii^ 
dinary, and M,yet mysteripus, operatic oC h^^ I 
had seen sppleiy not yet advahe^ 
state- ■ el, indietrial Ttdatidn's-'flEotf ■’ 
wealth hM or 
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unhappj, or loM” in cither taste or inteiUgence. Jf 
there be any persona able tp undertake such » tepir, 
and likely to be content Vitbi such observatiotM^ J can 
safely recommend them to go over the siime ground ; 
keeping in view, however, that; there are some districts, 
in Norway particularly, as, for instance, the hordl in the 
Bergen district, 'i^hiqlt are fully as interesting as any I 
had visited, if not more so* thougli, tmluukily, it was 
out of my power to comprehend them in my excursion, 

R. C. 


CURIOSITIES OF ROGUERY, ^ 

rilE FOUKSTRR — THE IIOlUiE-MAXEB. 

Altiiouqu In the conduct of busiriess there cannot be 
said to exist any dcbateablo ground between honesty and 
dishonesty, inasmuch as the golden precept which com- 
mands iis to do unto others as wc would that they should 
do unto Us, is ever at hand, and ever suggestive of the 
right rule of action, yet there is a wide field of operation 
for those Who, rejecting the authority of this precept, and 
preferring the care and culture of Number One to all 
other considerations whatever, choose to live rather by 
their wits than their work. In Loudon, and in all great 
towns, there are a thousand means of turning a* penny, 
and a pound too, by practices and pursuits which, though 
opposed to the spirit of the law, are found in fact to be 
rarely punishable by it. It is hardly to be wondered at, 
when we take into consideration the infinite varieties of 
human character, that wherever men are congregated in 
great numbers, a certain portion of them should 1^ found 
whose pleasure and delight it is to beard, to violate, and 
; to elude the penal statutes. Rogues of this sort abound 
in the nietropoUs, and no Inconsiderable amount of skill 
apd cunhipg are displayed in the pursuit of their voca- 
tion. It is a question whether with some of them profit 
alone, unconnected with peculation, would have any 
charms; their industrj^ demands the spice and fiarour of 
rascality to stimulate it into action : they have no whole- 
some appetite for an honest penny, and would starve and 
die put but for the excitement of roguery. The following 
outlihes, cursorily sketched from the life, may se^ve to 
introduce to the notice of the reader a few of the Worthies 
who manage to enjoy the patronage of the public fur 
services more than doubtful, and who, keeping for the 
most part out of the grasp of the law, do yet gain a living 
by its infraction. 

The jpVee /Vesicjv— This is a designation probably 
unknown to the majority of readers as applicable to the 
denisen of a crowded city : it is assumed, however, with 
no small degree of : pride, by the menibers of a certain 
class well known to each other, and who are to be found 
sparsely scattered through the sticets of London at all 
seasons of the year, with the exception of the fading 
autumn and during the rigour of winter. The free 
ilprester owes his title and h is occupation that inex- 
yngpisliable love of nature which prevails more or less in 
ajU gicat towns and citieS^-united with his own indepen- 
dence of the claims of meim and tewai, and with the 
right which he has established, to his own satisfaction at 
least, to certain waifs aivd strays of the vegetable king<« 
dpm, or raider to certam vegetable property which he 
ehoos^ to consider bis lawful prey. He is a trader with- 
out/ Spital; a seller who neither iiroduces nor pur- 
cha^| ; a gardener and arboriculturist without an inch of 
grouhli a de and poultry too at ^tiines, 

having np ijceuiite either to shppt or to sell the eavUury 
wares, for' i^ poste^dn of which he would bUipuarled to 
account. - .v -/v:; 7^4 f': V, ' 4 

With the very earlialt b^^ 8pr|hg, the free 
forester, quittinjg his Wipier avocation, 
be, appears in the streets Spine 

■ wide .pavement, or. bet'w^n, ' ■the of ..a.-hand-eart, '.lii ■ 
eha^ of a goodly stock of tlie first budding prpims^; 
pf ^ning yew. Imitating the 
/ 4eUjT%h® sets up the cry of ^All a-growiUg ahd a^blowm^ 

; a poimiatiou nptcbfieuslj fihid of fibwirs,; 


who, if they can have a garden nowhere else, will* establish 
pUe upon their window-sills, he soon 8ucceeds%i dispos- 
ine of his roots. These consist of snow^drops, luim ruses, 
poTyaUthuses, violets, oxlips, slips of geranium, hen-aud- 
chicken daisies, and other early-blooming fiowers or sweet- 
smeUing herbs. As . the^ spring advances, and warms into 
summer^ you see him still pursuing his rounds, or stand- 
ing at his accustomed comer well supplied with the 
blossoming flora of the season : tulips, hyacinths, roses — 
red, white, or mossy— fuchsiaa, rhododendrons, young 
variegated laurel, fir and box-trees in pots, bushes of rue 
and Lojidon-pride, balsams, geraniums, ranunculuses — 
everything, in short, tlmt will grow put of the hothouse, 
and which garden-loving citizeiis are fond of cultivating 
in front or rear of their suburban dwellings. As summer 
wanes, and autumn steps quietly on the scene, the acti- 
vity of the free forester would seem somewhat to abate: 
his ciy is not so frequently heard; his stand at the corner 
of the street has altogether disappeared ; and though he 
is here and there seen pushing through the crowd his 
hand -cart, still gay with the rich huoA of autumnal 
blossoms, he yet cLrives but a laggard trade, and that only 
by dint of the lowest possible prices, which, however, he 
can well afford to take for wares which have cost him 
nothing, or next to nothing. Long before the crysan- 
themum has bared her starry face to welcome the weaning 
year, the free forester has vanished, like the last rose 
of summer, to return no more till the dawn of a new 
spring recalls him to the scene of his labours. 

But, the vender naturally inquires, How docs the fel- 
low come by bis merchandised Wc are not in a condition 
to give a perfectly satisfactory reply to this question. Thus 
much, however, we know: he is seen to start from the 
neighbourhood of St Giles’s, not far from what yet remiiins 
of the old Rookery, late in the afternoon, or in the early 
twilight of a spring or summer’s evening, 80 iij|||liineB driv- 
ing before him an empty hand-cart, at others carrying over 
hia shoulders a large canvas sack of four or five bushel 
capacity. Directing his course towards the suburbs, 
doubtless in pursuance of a plan previously designed, he 
18 beyond the limits of London ere night closes in; and, 
marvellous to say, long before the drow^sy citizen has 
begun to dream of breakfast, he is back again to hia ex- 
pectant partner at the point from whence he Biarled. 
Conaigning the produce of his night’s industry to his 
chum, he turns into bed for an hour or two, while the 
other prepares the goods consigned to him for the inspec- 
tion of the public. In this business no time is lost. Wc 
once witnessed, with perfect amazement, this apparently 
miraculous process, the operator dreaming of nothing so 
little as that his actions were under review. In the case 
referred to the wares were contained in a large bag, about 
two feet in diameter, and four or five in length, and must 
have weighed considerably above a hundredweight. The 
dresser — i'or so he may bie appropriately called — turned 
them all out carefully upon the ground in the square 
back yard of a twopenny lodging-houso ; this he did not 
by emptpring the bag at Its mouth, but by unbuttoning it 
at the sides, and laying open its contents. These con- 
sisted of flower-roots in fiiU bloom for the most part, but 
crushed, heaped, and tumbled together in such a squashed 
conditiph, as to appear fit for nothing but the manure 
heap. But he very soou changed the aspect of the stock 
into a goodly show, of which a Ooveht-fiarden cultivator 
WQuid not have been ashamed. ; »Scleefing the finest 
flowers from the mass^ with a pair of short shears he cut 
away the braised or broken leaves, and rinsing the plant 
in a imall^ from a stopwek, set it in a, put 
prepared time than it 

takeato deshiibe the deed,. Produciiig thh, mould-filled 
po^ from an opthou^e as fast as ihey wete required, he 
had ^iiie dozens :pf fine blooming flowers in a condi- | 
tidh for sale, Araund the roots of each, as he set it aside 


dbnht was some powerful veg^able stimulant, under the 
ihfiuehce of wMcrn: the excited plants would, one day 
ai Iggxt (long en^h for M assuino , the ap- 
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•pcarunce of extraordinary healthiness and vigour. In 
fact, when, in less than two hours afterwards, the whole 
stock, irangcd on a couide of broad hand-carts, sallied out 
of the lane on its way to the fashionable thoroughfares 
of the West End, the show of tender balssins with their 
delicate blossoms, and gorgeous gerahiums glittering in 
fiery redness, looked so beautiful and so heathy, such a 
credit to tlio skill of the florist, that we felt it would be 
madness to attempt to convince any one^ not an eye- 
witness like ourselves of what had been their actual con- 
dition three hours back. That portion of the stock not 
intended for potting was more summarily dealt with. It 
consisted of roots adapted for front gardens, chiefly of 
common flowers and sweet-smelling herbs, which, having 
Buflered little from the rough usage and confinement to 
which they had been subjected, were merely sprinkled 
with a little water, and then ranged round the edges of 
the carts, forming a kind of enclosure for those in pots. 

If the reader is not yet enlightened as to the manner 
in which the free forester comes by his merchandise, let 
liini live in the suburbs of London, and try the experi- 
ment, as we have for the last seven years, of cultivating 
a garden in front of his parlour window. Let him note, 
moreover, what becomes of the contents of a garden, 
front or back, of a suburban house during the interval 
between the departure of one tenant and the arrival of 
another. We ai*e loth to cast a slur upon the character 
of any class, more especially of one that is so eminently 
industrious, that lives not only laborious days, but labo- 
rious nights as well, one, too, that loves fiowers aiid green 
fields — both a passion with ourselves; but the truth must 
out for all that, and the plain unvarnished truth is, as 
Dr Johnson would have phrased it, * The fellow’s a thief, 
and there’s an end on’t,’ 

Hut, as we have already hinted, this worthy does not 
confine hif attention exclusively to botanical experi- 
ments; there is a department of natural history in which 
he has considerable interest, and by ^the cultivation of 
wliich ho adds not a little to his annual income. Those 
Michaelmas martyrs, the geese, find their way somehow 
or other into his bag or his basket, and during the last I 
week of September he drives a brisk tnwie with liberal- j 
minded customers, whom he knows well where to meet 
with, and who, ‘asking no questions for conscience* sake,* 
are content to buy a fat goose at a lean price, without 
troubling themselves to inquire under what circumstances 
the plump victim left the larmer’s yard. His customers 
for poultry and game, it may be remarked by the way, 
are chiefiy the well-employed workmen and operatives 
of the metropolis. In large establishments, where scores 
or hundreds of men arc congregated for industrial pur- 
poses, he mokes his appearance after regular intervals 
during the whole game season, generally coming an hour 
or two before pay-time, well laden with dainties doomed 
to smoke on the Sunday dinner -table of the artistu). 
The men banter him upon the cheapness of his wares; 
but his brazen self-possession is never put to the blush. 
He olfers a couple of fowls or a hare at 50 per cent, 
below the selling-price in the cheapest market in Lon- 
don, observing, by way of recommending the bargain, 

* 1 suppose you thinks I stole *em, but I’m blowM if 
you arn’t wrong this here once. Them fowls was sent 
to me by my old gran’mother in the country, to keep my 
birthday with; but you see the old la^ didn’t send no 
aarco nor sassangersy and as I can’t afiord to buytrini- 
mins, and it goes agin my conscience to eat ’em without, 
I hoffers *ein to you at two-and-twopence.’ * Why, how 
often does your birthday come xUund 1* asks the work- 
imin. ‘ That hare I bought of you a fortnight ago was 
given to you by a friend ask birthday present I ^ ‘As often 
as I want it of course,’ replies the ohapiQan 7 r-‘ thaW a pri- 
vilege I’ve got, if I hani’t got ne’e^ahother. Gbiiie, take 
’em at two bob: 1 can’t be hothermg all day with them 
i--birds.’ As may be readily ima^ned, at such prices his 
i:^erchandi6e does not remain long bn hand : goosoj 
lehicken, hare, or turkey soon find new proprietors, and 
the free forester, shouldering his baskbi; disappears with- 
out loss of tiiiie. 

Occasionally he will make his appe|[|imCe in the !|ii|rk- 


shop in the middle of the week, bringing a couple of fresh 
hares or rabbits, or a basket of live mwls ; ‘ bmiause,’ says 
he, ‘ if you don’t want to eat your Sunday’s dinner on a 
AVednesday or Thursday, them pussies *11 keep for a week, 
and the birds is fresh enough, I *sp«se, if you kills ’em 
when yon wiuits ’em. A shillin’ a piece— ax no more, and 
take no less. Dldu’t smug ’em netherj if 1 had, they’d a 
been eightoenpence. Clot a man to steal ’em for me^ a 
friend o’ mine, as wants to he oif to Tlotany after his wife, 
as was sent over by mistake. 1 gived him the job cos it 
went to my heart, it did, to see him a grievin’ an’ a takin’ 
on so. Come, who’s for the live birds, and who’s for the 
ceils 1 Don’t all speak at once, cos 1 hates confusion and 
bother. There, if that arn’t enough for the money. I’ll 

f jve you the next for nothin* ! ’ One would think, by tlio 
ight-hearted hilarity of the fellow, that his conscienoo 
was pretty clear of offence; but tho expression of his eye 
belies his rattling tongue, and tells of a iurhijig dread of 
some not improbable mischance, which he is not alto- 
gether unprepared to meet. \Vc must remark that it is not 
always that the viands he offers for sale are fit for eating. 
He is in the habit occasionally of intercepting a cargo 
of fish or a * lot ’ of game on its way to the river, where, 
in the dawn of moniing or the dead of night, certain 
dealers in those commodities arc wont to consign their 
stale and unsaleable stock to the bosom of Father Thames. 
His impudence enables him to pass off such wares with 
unbluBhing effrontery; he knows that, however offensive 
they may have been to the olfactories for this week past, 
the keenest nose will detect nothing wrong after he has 
* taken the stink out of them* a process which he effec- 
tually performs, and the means of doing which he guards 
as a profound secret. If he encounter complaint on the 
subject of such bargains on again making his appearance 
at hfs accustomed haunt, he flies into a violent rago 
with the fictitious personage who, he swears, * sold him 
the lot of goods,* by which he declares he not only lost 
money, but disobliged his best customers. His career is 
not generally of very lon^ duration ; his constitution 
would scorn to be colonial, with an antipodal ten- 
dency : he is apt to become the subject of compulsory 
emigration, and is often squired to complete his bota- 
nical studies, and to consummate his natural Mstory 
experience, under official surveillance in a far -distant 
region. Some of them, however, being their own * fences,* 
and having the caution to keep their depredations within 
bounds, escape such untoward accidents; and after accu- 
mulating a sufficient fund, cease their perambulationH, 
and settle down in some safer calling. It is rare to meet 
with a man of mature years loading the life of a free: 
forester in London. 

The Horse-Maker . — We might fill a volume with the 
crformauces of this worthy, but must perforce despatch 
im summarily, as others are waiting to be limned as soon 
as wc have moved him out of the way. This notable per- 
sonage locates principally in tl»e neighbourhood of White- 
cha|>el, though many of his kith and kin are to be met 
with in or near the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and in 
the lowest parts of Westminster. In appearance, the 
horse-maker has nothing Cockneyish or Lpndon-like about 
him ; even his dialect, though fie be a Cockney bom and 
bred, is in some degree provincial botli in idiom and 
accent. His costume is that of the respectable agricul- 
tural ;^eoman or small farmer; and is always In neat and 
tidy trim. He affects a rustic gentility and simplicity of 
behaviour, and disarms suapioioh by nis cheerful, open, 
loquacious, and unsophisticated manner : he no 

^reat parade of himself in the markets, never attraiding, 
m fact, when his presence can be dispensed w>th- Bjr 
this his simulated character lasts hiiii the lonj^^ 

and he is saved from the disagreeable necessity of shift- 
ing the scene of his labours. His business Is to purehaiie 
horses which, froip accident, vice, diSea^, ot 
age, are rendered unfit for the service of mapy and & 
by means best kno^n to himself, 
poor beasts into quiet, 

steeds, aitd to sell thefe virile friduence 

of his' aU -potent' ^in0hntntions^:.:;‘'^':';hn^^^ 

Tlmre: iS" 'hardly ; dtBbtdejt ; - is -hhir '' ' to the 
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.motion, tiiough possibly variable iu direction at different 
and sometimes closely-successive times, and the velocity 
of which is suffcieiit to throw down or di8turb,th4p^>®i“ 
tion of bodies supported by the earth, through &eir own 

inertia.’ 

There has been much difference of terms in respect 
the phenomena of earthquakes ; the , ancients described 
tJie motion as similar to the shaking of a sieve, while 
with modern writers it is a trembling ’ — ^‘ vibration’ 
— ‘ concussion ’ — ‘ movement/' — ‘ undulation the last 

being nearest to the truth. Whether a building shall be 
twisted round or completely overturned by the progressive 
motion in a straight line depends on the centre of gravity 
of the edifice. * The effect of the rectilinear motion in the 
idane of the base/ we road, ^ will be to twist the body 
round upon its bed, or to move it laterally, and twist it at 
the same time, thus conveiting tho rectilinear into a 
curvilinear motion in space.’ Next we have the question 
as to Avhether the motion is alternate backward and for- 
ward, by which, as some have assumed, displaced objects 
should 1)0 restored to their former position. But as the 
back stroke cannot be so powerful as the forward one, it 
necessarily fails to move the disturbed bodies from the 
situation in which tho forward stroke left them. This 
general view is not affected by the fact of bodies being 
ocoiwionally thrown down in opposite directions— as the 
tTiflt and west walls of a building ; aucih anomalies are 
to be exj)lained by differences of resistance, weight, or 
connection, or simply by the return of the secondary or 
rellcotefl wave. 

Mr Mallet lays down the proposition that the only 
conceivable alternate motion which answers to all the 
<MaMunstiin<je8 observed in earthquakes, is that of an 
chtstio (wnpressian^ passing along through the crust of the 
earth, in parallel or intersecting lines; * a wave of elastic 
conipressiori,* he calls it. Such a theory was proposed a 
Inindred years ago, but lost sight of. Jiarthquake shocks 
originate either on the land— as is the almost daily case 
in the volcanic region of the Andes— or under the ocean, 
tho latter being the most disastrous in their consequences. 
Here the explanation is especially interesting — ‘When 
the original impulse comes from tho land, an elastic 
wave is propagated though the solid crust of tho earth, 
and through the air, and transmitted from the former 
to the ocean water, where the wave is iinally spent and 
lost. 

* When, oil the other hand,, the original impulse comes 
from the bed of tho deeji ocean, three sorts of waves are 
fortiied and propagated simultaneously— namely, one, or 
soveral successively through the land, which constitutes 
the true earthquake shock or shocks ; and coincident 
with, and answering to every one of these, one or more 
waves are formed and propagated through the air, which 
produce the sound like the bellowing of oxen, the roll- 
ing of wagons, or of distant thunder, accompanying the 
sliock ; and a third wave is fonned and propagated upon 
the surface of the ocean, which rolls in to land, and 
reaches it long after the shock or wave through the solid 
earth has arrived and spent itself.’ # 

1 he effects here specified are familiar to most of us by 
having road ot them as generally attendant on earth - 
quakes; m what follows we have the apparent recession 
01 the sea from the slhore during the supek v^counted 

‘ While passing under the deep water of the ocean, it 
gives 1,0 trace of its pvpgtess at the furface in all proba. 
biiity ; but as it arrives in sounding, au4 Acts into waiter 
- more and more shallow; the undi|latidn^^^^^b^ 
the crest of the long, fiat-shaped* ®urtljpwave|br|iiigs along 
it— carries upon its feadi^-as it woin-^ 

^ aqueous undulation, and ffai, iipoii the 

; surface of the water. This, which; adopting Aity^s honaen- 
clature, might be called the /orced sea-icaw/ of earth- 
quakes, has lip proper motion of Its own ; it' is simply a 
longj low ridge of water* pushed Up %4he 


pa^ial efevation of the bottom immediately below it, 
this latter elevation travelling with such lumens# Velo- 
city, that the hillock of water jmshed up abhVe it has hot 
time to flow away laterally, and reassume Its own level. 

‘Thus* then, the earth-wave beloi^ when in shallow 
water^is attended by a small forced%ea’Wavj^^ yerticftlly 
over it, upon the surface of the sea, and these two rpach 
the inclined beach or shore at the same moment ; but as 
the beach is so inclined, and the forced sea- wave, as well 
as the earth- wave, are long and flat, and the velocity of 
the latter veiy great, the earth-wave, us it were, slips from 
under tho forc^ sea-wave at the moment of, reaching the , 
be^h, which it for the moment elevates, by a vertical 
height equal to its own, and as instantly lets drop again 
to its fonnor level.’ 

Besides the surface ocean-wave, a wave of sound will 
also be propagated through tho water, and reach the laud 
long before the surface-wave arrives. The sound of the 
earth-wave, on the contrary, travels with it, and is heard 
on shore at the same monient that the shock is felt. 4 
close analogy exists between the transmitted fluid wave 
and solid wave : the onward movement of ihe latter 
takes place in a series of elliptic curves similar to though 
smaller than in the former, but * with inconceivably 
greater velocity.’ It seems hard to believe in this literal 
wave -like motion of rigid earth and rock, yH science 
teaches that the intermobllity of particles ia not only 
possible, but actually takes place. ‘The vibrations pf 
the air of a drawing-room shake the solid walls of the 
house, when a tune is played upon a pianoforte, or other- 
wise tho tune could not be hoard in an adjoining liouso. 
Captain Kater found that ho could not perform his ex- 
periments upon the length of the seconds peivdulum any- 
where in London, for that the solid ground everywhere 
vibrated by tho rolling of carriages/ &c. 

In marshy ground resting on sandstone, the vibrations 
caused by the passage of a railway train have been per- 
ceived at a distance of 1100 feet iaterally, but vertically 
they cannot be deiectctl through wmdstone beyond lOfl 
feet. Houses, towers, and tall chimneys rock with the 
i wind, ‘ Salisbury spire moves to and fro in a gale niore 
than three inches from a plumb line.’ Oji removing the 
prowls of exhausted coal-seams, the Biiporincuinbent mass 
sinks with tremendous noise and violence, often taken for 
an earthquake shock, ‘ At the latter end of last century, 
one or more of the great vertical and impost stones of 
Stonehenge suddenly fell dowm; the concussion produced 
a wave, which was transmitted around iu every direction, 
like that upon a pool of water into w^hich a ]pehblo has 
been dropped, and the shock felt in all the neiglibouring 
hamlets was so great, that I'or some time, until the cause 
was discovered, it was thought to have been an earth- 
quake, as in fact it was, though not produced by the usual 
causes. So, also, when the great Spanish powder maga- 
zine — said to have contained 1500 barrel s-r-was blown up 
near Corunna, at the conclusion of Sir John Moore’s 
retreat, officers who were present state that the gmuhd 
rocked sensibly for miles away, and the wave was felt at 
a distance before the sound of tho explosion was heard/ 

Concerning the sea-wavo; it is pretty generally Icnowu 
that qn earthquake is frequently aecompaiued by a dis- 
turbance pf the ocean, which at times does great wiiscluef 
at places far from the centre of the shock; ‘more so where 
the land tdopes gradually to the water ibaii where it is 
precipitous. ® It is femarkablo,is8ys Darwinf ‘ that |rhile 
Talcwiaiio and Callao (near Lima), both situated at the : 
headqf large shallow bays, have Buffered severely dariiifl 
every earthqui^e from great weaves, \''ali)araiBO, sjsajted 
close to the edge of profoundly deep water, has never 
overwh^med, though So often shaken by,,, the severest 
shoohS^^'^^ Many readers will remember, qhat the great : 
earthquake at Lisbon we« followed by a huge i 

came rushing in from the sea some iinie 
fi^ully aggravated the previous alarm an4 deitrikifi'ion- 
The focus of the shock was forty 
the wave was forty feet ih'.he%ht| it;. 
persons off the spacious quay, to betaken 

themselyOstObO/out-.of '..■An ' 


m 
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that the falling in of a Tast cavity in tho 
> far away from the coaet cdrused a sudden il^es- 

: Jil0n 0^ water on the shore; or that the whole mass of dry 
land being bodily elevated by the • shock, and let down 
a^'ain, it would appisar as though the sea had retreated 
and canie in again; or that these effecta were refernble to 
an upheaval of thg bottom of the sea. 

None of these views satisfy the newly-advanced theory: 
according to Mr Maliot, the original impulse given to the 
bed of the sea acts simultaneously upon the earth, the 
sea, and the atmosphere, originating at tho same instant, 
and transmitting one or mot© waves through each. ‘ The 
earth- wave moves with an immense Telocity^ probably lAit 
less than 10,000 feet per second, in hard stratided rock, 
and perhaps little short of this in the less dense strata.* 
But while the earth -wave travels at this rate, sound 
moves . through water at about 4700 feet per second, so 
that a double sound will be heard from the sea after the 
land sound. Yet at times the waves of sound are absent 
while the others are present. In such cases it is supposed 
that no future of the earth’s crust takes place, but 
merely a bending or flexure, which might naturally occur 
without the conclusions that accompany actual breaking. 
Diffbrenc^ pr anomalies in the times of shocks becoming 
audible are : accourrted for by the difference of strata 
through which tliey travel. Tho earth-wave varies in 
height from an inch or less to three feet, the latter being 
its vertical height in great earthquakes; the length de- 
pends on elasticity of the strata. The lino where one 
quality of strata meets another la always marked by the 
greatest havoc. Bolomieu states ‘that in Calabria the 
shocks were felt most formidably, and did most mischief, 
at the line of junction of the deep diluvial plains with 
the slates and granite of the mountains, and were felt 
more in the former than in the hard granite of the latter.' 
Houses were thrown down in all dii-cctions along the 
junction, and fewest of any where these were situated in 
ihe mountains. . . . But if the case be converse, If the 
earth-wave pass from highly-elastic rock into a mass of 
clay or sand (suppose lying in a smisdl-siized valley), and 
pass across this into similar elastic rock at the opposite 
side, all the former results will follow.* 

' i\8 before observed, great earthquakes originate beneath 
the spa; those which liave their focus inland are ilcss de- 
structive; the shock is generally lost beneath the ocean; or 
if a powerful one, it traverses the bed, and is felt in dis- 
tant countries. The movement of the Lisbon shock was 
twenty miles in a minute — 1 750 feet per second; its effects 
were felt m Scotland. ‘At Ijoch Lomond the water, with- 
out any apparent cause, rose against its banks, and then 
subsided below its usual level: the greatest height of the 
swell was two feet four inches. In this instance, it seems 
most probable that the amplitude of the earth-wave was 
so great, that the entire cavity or basin of the lake was 
nearly at tho same instant tilted or canted up, first at 
01 to side, and then at the other, by the passage of the 
wave beneath it, so as to disturb the level of the con- 
tained waters by a few inches, just as one would cant up 
a bowl of water at one side by the hand.’ 

Many experiments have been made W scientific ob- 
servers to determine the rate of motion through diffei'ent . 
materials. The velocity of wave- transit through lime- 
Stoflo (soft lias) is Hf>40 feet per second ; sandstone (mill* 
stohe grit), 3248 feet; Portland stone (oolite), .5723 feet; 
limsitone (primary marble), 6336 feet; limestone (hard 
carboniferous); 7075 feet ; and clay slate (Leicestersliue), 

1 2,75;7i feet. A glance this table will enable us to 
concelvh sorrieihing of the consequences that must ensue 
when such JmineAsa xapidit^^ suddenly checked or dis- 
turbed by meeting with strhta of different elaftmity. 
There is, then, iw olfficuity itt undersfeMidlng wb 
thing on the surface ShoujH- 5 ths^t fHghtful 
chasms should open, whic^ ih closing ag|iiii; hsive a^ually 
bitten human beings in two. ^meiiiber^ 

that, appalling os these concisions may be, ii do iiOit I 

properly constitute part earthquake at a^^^ and ixi 

;':>ordor to town '.clear ..nsjMteA.earthqUalte/n^ 

disi^|j|g -tber-ej! Which, we'imit 

of th'e^' earthquake, and': 


the earthquake^#ave itself, which gives rise to^lhem all. 
The earth-wave shakes the country; the features of its 
surface are altered by the filling of valleys and levelling 
of omiheiices; a new state of things is instantly brought 
about as regards itg . di'ainage; and all its meteorological 
circumBtaiices alter in proportion. Hence, when in the 
loose narratives of earthquakes — which abound with ill- 
made observations, fanciful and figurative language, and 
exaggeration — we read of “ lakes suddenly appearing 
where all was dry before,** rivers and Takes “ bursting up 
out of the earth,’* “ lightnings and clouds of smoko or 
dust accompanying the shock,” we must bear in mind 
that these are more accidents, contingent upon the conse- 
quences of the principal phenomenon — the transit of the 
earth-wave; namely, upon the disturbance of the surface 
of the land reacting upon its drainage, and producing 
violent electrical disturbances by fnction, by pressure, by 
changes of temperature; and these all again reacting upon 
its climate, so as often permaivently to affect it.* 

Such is a brief abstract of Mr Mallet’s views : we con- 
sider that ho has ddno good service to science by his 
inquiry, the publication of which may greatly assist the 
officers of the American expedition stationed in Peru and 
Chili, who are directed to make oarthquake phenomena 
on especial subject of observation. ‘With a view to jiro- 
ttioto more exact observation on these points, Mr Mallet 
has constructed an instrument which of ittjclf registers 
the various effects; and it is not improbable that some 
day earthquake instruments will become as common as 
barometers ill countries liable to disturbance. Wo close 
our notice with his conclusion as to ‘tho efficient cause of 
the earthquake shock,’ which ho says, ‘ I define to be a 
wave of elastic compression, produced either by ihe sud- 
den flexure and constraint of the elastic materials form- 
ing a portion of the earth’s crust, or by the sudden relief 
of this constraint by withdrawal of the force, or by their 
giving way and becoming fractured.* 


M A B Y H 0 C K. 

HY PEIICY n. ST JOHN. 

[Years have now elapsed since 1 have written one line about 
Texas, and probably I should have allowed my recollections rela- 
tive to that oountry to become oblitoratod, but for a cironnistancc 
which has bronght back my daj^s of petril and adventure forcibly 
to my niind. A very JIttle while back, a number of the Journal for 
which I am now writing this sketch fell into the hands of one 
who was my valued and esteemed Hhipniate under the ling of the 
Hepiiblic of the Lone Star. It oontainod the * Gold-Seeker and tho 
WatOT-Seeker.’ Seven years had passed since wo were almost boys 
together, and wo had never heard of each other. My friemd had 
become a trader in the backwoods; I an author. But the Michigan 
merchant was niado of the sanie stnlf as tho lieutenant in the 
Texan navy; and he addressed me * London, KngUind/ 1'ho 
letter found me, and noW, since it has been followed by others, 
1 hope again to be in communion with days which had their 
charms despite their hardships.] 

The Rock family had emigrated to the very verge of 
wild Indian life, when the recent war between the United 
States and Mexico burst out, an event which, whilo 
awakening prospects of fierce struggles between the rival 
republics, aroused also the hopes and passions of the 
swarthy Indian tribes tHt people the frontiers of the con- 
tending powers, Certain predatory and wandering habits 
alimady al|pded to** as characteristic of this family, had 
drivn^.' Captain Rock from the easy neighbourhood of 
Bmhensou^s Bayou^and from all bthats, one after another, 
until at last he found himself far nearer than was gene- 
;taUy :Conridered safe to Sp^^^ and its trouble- 

some Mbes of Redskins: 

old ihan^ his drife, son, and daughter— 
othw h^^ Temain^il w|^ her husband— had tO: 
;.^Ui3d a house, of taking possession of one aban^ 
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doiied former proprietors. They chpw the mouth of a 
deep guliy, and the verj^e of a dense forest. Their hut 
was, as usual, blocks of wood rudely put tog^hi^^ axtd 
their energies had this time .gone so far as to induce ; 
the cultivation of a small 4^1d of maize. This excepted, 
their whole existence depended on h'unting and fishing. 
Mary, who, it seems, had become more sUm than when I 
knew her, was all the more indefatigable in her pursuit 
of the game afForded by the fertile and happy plains of 
Upper Texas. She and her brother were ceaseless in 
their endeavours to track doer, wild turkey, and par- 
tridges; and supported their family entirely. The old 
couple did absolutely nothing but eat, drink, sleep, 
and smoke, utterly forgetful of their former position in 
society. 

A little while before the outbreak of the late war, the 
Rocks became aware of the presence of a neighbour. A 
tall young Kentuckian, passionately fond of a wild life, 
suddenly located himself within a mUe of their abode, 
with a sturdy assistant from his own land, four negro 
slaves, a dozen horses, a herd of cattle, and a wagon. 
Ife erected a sblid frame-house, and called his place 
Snowville — his name being given out as Captain Snow. 
With peace and tranquillity, his farm would probably 
soon liave been the centre of a neighbourhood, and 
ultimately the site of a town. But a great pestilence, 
more destructive than cholera or plague, was coming : 
Texas was the cause of a terrible war. 

As soon as Captain Snow had settled hiTuself, built his 
house, and set his Helds going, he thought it but right 
to pay a visit to the Rocks, despite the piratical character 
which he had heard of them round about Galveston. The 
chief things, however, which struck him on the occasion oif 
his visit were the wretchedness of their abode, the wilful 
dotage of the parents, the industry of the children, and 
the niaturod beauty of Mary. Of a frank and sociable 
disposition, he made friends with young Rock; and very 
soon became the invariable companion of the brother and 
sister in their hunting and wanderings. The conse- 
quence was natural, llad she not been the only female 
within a hundred miles, Mary would have won the heart 
of any youth not already enchained by her simplicity, 

I truth, and sincerity. Captain Snow, in a month, was over 
I head and ears in love, and in two was the accepted lover 
of Mi.y 3 Rock. |t was agreed on all sides that imme- 
diately after the inalsee harvest they should freight a boat 
I with their various geiods, and, going down to the settle- 
ments, be married. 

The interval was chielly spent in hunting, fishing, 
boating, and riding, when the various parties concern^ 
were not engaged in necessary KiYOcations. Captain Snow 
h^rd with a bounding heart of the war, but his murder- 
ous propensities were wholly quelled by the sight of 
Mary, whom he loved with all the ardour of a singlo- 
ininded, honesti^ and frank backwoodsman^ Still, he could 
not divest himself of regret at not partaking the dangers 
of the expedition, and to divert his mind, proposed to the 
brother and sister a week’s hunting in the buffalo regions 
higher up the country. Both Hrankljjracquiesced, and one 
morning at dawn of day they started. 

This time all the hunters rode horses, the very best 
which Snow could pick from his lot. dSach had a rifle, a 
powder-horn, a bundle of corh-cak^ a flask of native 
nrhisky, and a hunting-khife. Mar^ on this occasion was 
dressed almost in at- masculine a costume as her com- 
panions, and never was happier, more sprightly, or fllled 
with niore of Bbte enthusiasm of prairie-life. Their jour- 
ney was up deep ^lliea, along heavhig plmns, by cool 
streams, and beneam the shadow of thick woods. They’ 
rode along in the momiiig uhtU they :fdi^4 a place fit for 
sport, and then halting, Ut a fire, shaolfeieA^^^^^^ horses, 
and started on foot in sesjr^ ef gam^Som^^^ i 

aoinetiincs separate. When #^(»ess efforts, | 

:: : ;ier w night approached, their camp 

aUd supped. After this oj^eratioh, which in the 
is a very serious one, they made a sober atte on their 
whisky gourds and tobacco-pouches, a'nd after a little 
gbssip, were glad to find rest. had a 


always formed of boughs and their tbreo cloaks, the 
brother and affianced husband keeping ^oard on Waoh 
aide. ■ ' 

. Thus they wandered for more than a week, and none 
thought of turning back. When the wild passions of 
rapine, and slaughter, and murder, almost inseparable 
from savage life — which has generaljv all the faults of 
civilised life, with scaicely any of its virtues; — are kept 
in the background, a wandering existence in the virgin 
woods and fields of America has an inexpressible charm. 
They all felt it. To camp at night beneath trees hun- 
dreds of miles from houses and men is a thing which 
excites romantic feelings in the rudest, and none of the 
trio belonged quite to the rough cast. Captain binow had 
received some education, and Mary Rock had learned to 
read before I left the country. They had thus some com- 
mon topic of (^nversation, and their excursion gained re- 
doubled charms. 

One evening, a little after dusk, having failed during 
the day to-find a suitable encampment in an arid plain, 
they had tunied back towards that which they left in the 
niomingi They had ridden pretty hard, and when they 
came to the dry bod of a torrent which they had to cross 
their horses were very tired. : - 

* 1 reckon,' said Captain Snow, * wo’ll not circumvent 
Dick’s B'erry this night. My horse is getting cranky like, 
and trails his legs like an old mutang.* 

‘ Hush !’ said young Rock in a low tone. 

* What’s up U whispered the other in an equally cau- 
tious manner. 

Young Rock pointed down the bed of the torrent, 
which was thiej with bushes, and overhung by trees, and 
at some considerable distance the blaze of a fire seemed 
reflected faintly on the silvery branches of a larch. The 
fire itself was completely hidden, and would have been 
admirably concealed but for an accidental opening in 
the trees. 

* Ingines— -Redskins 1' observed Captain Snow. * Do 
you and Polly slope away to yonder clump of trees, and 
hide away spoy, while 1 creep denvn to the reptiles, and 
look at their paint.’ 

With these words the Kentuckian descended from his 
horse, took off his cloak or poncho; and divesting himself 
of rifle, pouch, everything, in fact, but his tough panta- 
loons, flannel shirt, mocassins, and hunting-knife, began 
to descend the stony bed of the river. Mary and her 
brother rode away with every precaution, leading the 
third horse between them. 

' Snow moved with all the stealth and caution of an 
Indian warrior. He had lived three years with the 
Cherokees, and seen their arts and contrivances in tho 
profession of man-slnying. He now roused all his recol- 
lections. The neighbourhood of Indians might be harm- 
less, but it likewise might be dangerous; and the safety of 
his affianced wife quickened tlie young man’s blood, but 
took nothing from tho admirable coolness of his head, 
which was as fertile in expedients as that of a backwood 
lawyer is in abuse. It took him fully an hour to reach a 
little hillock behind which lay the camp. Snow now 
scarcely breathed. The spot ho occupied was rough, and 
filled by thorny bushes. It was about twenty yards from 
the dangerous vicinity of the fire. Slowly and gravely he 
raised his head, and then his eyes fell upon a party of 
nearly a hundred Indiahs iit; their hideous war-paint, 
Soine were sleeping, some srubking, while two or three 
Were oh the watch. One of these stood within three 
yards of him leaning against a tree. ' His side was to- 
wards the Kentuckian, arid his eyes were fixed on vacatiiyr. 
Once he turned quickly in the direction of Snow; but 
' the djiwkness; and the scout's motipnless position^ niade 
him m hothin^^^ white man could continue hie i 

survey in peace, : The long lances of the Indiahf leani 
ing ogainst the trees showed him that the Warrloirs Were 
cavalry^; and this rireumstance made hioKeh^ He 

bod hoped that the horse# of given 

him a ceriain superiority OVibt ihe which he now 

saw did hot exist, to 

retire, ^wheii "■a young ■ 'fiidved; ^de\; the 't^ees near 

the fire, and advanced^ into ^ the the oj>oning. 



ua# &e chief, wh^ 1 ^ smoking W red- 

;i;:|;::,'v^f^^-^^ you^P'S nian ato .the '.,u8ttal/, 

'■"■%ais'8^. ■ ■ ■■■'. ■ 

‘ Ugh 1 » replM %. chief. 

‘ Three,* <^&tinuea the ]muhg man ; ' one squawe^two 
warriors. Squaw dressed like warrior ; her soft 

and sweet like a Pa£e-faco girU 

^ Ugh 11 said the chief. 

Another pause ensued, after which the joung man, 
having explained ih0 the white party was tired and 
weary, and could not go far, the chief of the war-party 
ortiered him to j»tke a dozen warriors about dawn and 
attack them. , The Howlingr^V’ind grunted his reply, and 
. sat .down,- ■ 

Captain Show was now amply satisfied aS to the nature 
of the ^ribe : they were Comanchees,, jbhe Arabs of 

the great-prairie wildeniess, outlying in the y^ods in the 
hope of cutting off yolunteer parties going to Mexico. 
Using all his caution, he crept away from hm dangerous 
post, nor departed from his noiseless walk until half a 
mile distant. He then made boldly fur tbu clump where 
he had advised his friends to retire. He found them 
camped in. i^,,veJpy concealed, their horses 

grazing with idiacklcd feet, and a small fire. 

* Heap on more wood-bog,* said Captain Snow as be 
came up; ^ the varmint have seen ua, and the sight of 
our camp may keep them in good-humour. I conclude 
their scouts arc spying us out this very minute,* And he 
explained all he had heard. 

A hasty meal, but an ample one, was taken at once, 
and then some portion of rest was snatched. Indeed the 
liocks, with all the careless security of tliOir Irish blood, 
slept soundly until two hours before daylight, when Snow 
rodsed them up. The horses were saddled in silence, a 
mbuthfitl of coni-cako eaten. Snow then doled out to 
each a small panekiu full of brandy, half of which they 
drank, while with the other half, mixed with water, they 
ivashed the joints of their horses, their mouths, and ears. 
They then piled a great quantity of wpod on the fire, and 
mounting their horses, rode oft'. 

Not a word was spoken, while Snow, who headed the 
party, forbore to press the horses, reserving their strength 
for sudden emergencies. They soon entered a heateii 
trail in the forest, which Ulipy followed until dawn/ The 
night had been dark, without moon or stars; and when 
the gray morning broke, they found that their imperfect 
knowledge of the country had deceived them, and that 
they were getting away from home. They retraced their 
steps, guided by the lofty smoke of their own fire, not 
with the intention of getting so far back, but of gaining 
another trail which led across a vast open prairie in the 
direction of their honie. Presently the skirt of the wood 
was reached, and they were on the huge plain. It was of 
the rolling character, covered with lofty high grass, and 
extended far but of sight. A heavy cloud in the (lis- 
tance, hanging over; the edge of the horison, showed that 
in that direction the prairie was on fire. Towards this 
the trio rode slowly in a line which promi^d to leave the 
,va«t conflagration which was being formed to their left 
hand. 

‘ !<^hip handsomely 1* suddenly exclaimed 3uow; ‘ .the 
varmint are on us I* 

At the same moment the war-cry of the Indians was 
heardin all its horror froni a hundred screeching throats, 
and the long lances of the Cbmanchoes were seen waving 
in the distanoe. The fugitives now gave whip and spur, 
and the hounded along at a rapid pace, ind for a 

short time they eucc^ded in heading the Coniauchees : 
but their long lanees w:ere uertr odt of sight. 1% four 
; hours they rode hard . over the untU they were net 

luore than two miles distant the orablsdiug, 

, blazing high grass, whhdi. bore doifn towai^s them like a, 
; ; fiery avalauche, Tb their le|^; lay a .stream of water, tb 
their Tight a level sward, wlujdi h^ been burnt some 
months back, nud was now eovered with ehort tut^^ gralSi^ 
Near ■■■.its edge- .grazed a nU]^bfir '''bf' ;wild' 'hoi^, whm 

■; :;\'pree«my-W8ed-.their hoeds'.as-.-ihey 'ii.ppr^c%ed' ;:':’fer:’'’:tldiii ■ 

‘ The reptiles^ juddenly exclaimed Snow, reining in 
bis horse. ‘ Ho ypu see them horses ? Well, evety one of 
.them mV Indian devil hanging by his side ready to 

^tch ^ 1 I know that trick a mile oflT.* 

The Mexi<ntn Indians, by means of a thong round tho 
saddle, and a poculiar'btirrup, will hang for Sours besido 
a horse, which will thus appear to be gallopping of its 
own accord over the plains. The trick is usually adopted 
when fiying befmw superior forces, to guarantee their 
bodies from arrows and hullots. \i 

Captain Snow looked anxiously around him. The pur- 
suers were about a mile behind them, the ambushed 
Indians about half a mile to their right, while at about 
an equal distance before them was the fire. 

‘ We have little choice,* said he calmly. ‘ My friends, 
we must do a dreadful bould thing ! The horses will be 
a little skeary like, but a quick eye and a cool head 
will do it— we must shoot the prairie fire 1 * 

The liocks had heard of such a thing, but they stood 
amazed at the ve^ thought. But Snbw left them no 
time for reflection r The concealed Indians, finding them- 
selves discovered, leapeid into their saddles, and bore down 
upon them. But they remained unnoticed. The three 
fugitives were busily engaged. They had placed their 
powder-flasks out of the reach of fire : they had wrapped 
their rifles in strips of their torU'^P cloaks; and then, 
having carefully and tightly bound their own clothes, 
they tied bandages over the eyes and nostrils of the 
horses. Then they mounted again, the Indians being 
close upon tkem, and made for the rampart of smoke 
and iianie that lay between theiu and life. 

The line of fire was about three miles long, 'rhe 
prairie, composed of reeds and grass datnp with recent 
rains, did not bum with that lightning-like rapidity 
which leaves no chance of escape. It burned quickly, but 
steadily, and Snow remarked that in some places sinolve 
predominated over flame. Just before them a lofty clump 
of bushes burnt high and brightly, but to the left of this 
a thick black smoke seemed to indicate a swampy ex- 
panse where the fire had less purchase. They were mov- 
ing r(^)idly, the Indians not two hundred : yards behind 
them, along the line of flame, anditho Comanchees wore 
yelling with delight. They gained ground eveiy minute 
on the fugitives, and saw no chance of escape for them. 

* Close your eyes, and follow,* suddenly cried Captain 
Snow, seizing the bridle of Mary’e horse, and plunging 
headlong into the thick smoke of the rhouldering swamp. 
The atmosphere, which for a long time had been "op- 
pressive, now bechjne absolutely suffocating. The noise 
was infernal. Crackling reeds, hissing damp^^^' 
flaming grass, a black vapour that choked and blackened, 
w^ all riiat they could diistinguish, with a sense of in- 
tense heat, and then a black luain covered with chiLFM 
wood, with smouldering heaps of charcoal, lay before 
them. They had passed, with the least possible amount 
of injury. A few bums, a scorching sonso of thirst, faces 
u bl^k as negroes, were all that had e^ued from their 
desperate and daring act. Snow pressed the hand of 
Mary in silence, and then examined the horses. They 
were irreparabiy: lost. Their legs had suffered burns 
which would render much farther journeying impossible; 
but they were compelled, despite their frightful state, to 
urge them on Hgaixfr at their fullest speed. 

A howl, that Snow knew too well, warned him of a 
new danger. The s#oge wolves of the luDuhlains were 
upon them in vast droves. These -^hnals follow prairie 
fines in search of the carcases of deer, turkeys, rabbits, 
hares, Ate. that perish in the flames ; and, collected in 
such fo^, b^ine formidable* Thc^ wretched horses in- 
riiaetively dorted avray, atid the fulitiveband made for 
a ifepd about miles off, which nad been spared by 

^ fire, the grass near the tre^ being too damp and too 
short to burn. As they rodoi they iposened rifles and pis- 
tolfl, and took their huge powder-horns from the many 
srariiee which had protectid them^ J^wal times they " 
hiritied and fired at the furious beasts, Which, to the num- 
of about four bundled,. cairie fu; behind them. Their 

ihobi told, and a general halt showed that the caiem 
were engaged in detouring thrir unlucky companioni. 


. At leugtii the wood was reached; and whUe, by a genial 
disoharg(^; they for an instant checked thh advance of the 
hungry brutes, Mary climbed a tree, took up th||,arin«» 
provisions, and other traps, and was then followed' % the ' 
weary nicn. The horses gfdlopped away, and became in* 
stantly a prey to the savitfe white Wolves^ 

It required an hour of absolute repose tb liable the 
fugitives to talk over their position. They then ate and 
drank, and smoked in silence for another half hour, when 
all were suf&ciently reoovered to hold a council. The 
wolves were hoWling round the tree, which was lofty and 
thick, and seemed deteniiined not to abandon their prey. 
But the backwood trio laughed at them. Their Chief 
concern was the loss of their poor horses, and the prospect 
of a tramp home. Thopr were now pretty secure from the 
Indians, who must believe them to have perished in the 
flames, and who would choose a road removed from the 
track of the conflagration. 

They spoke some time in a low tone, until the howling 
of the wolves boiow became intolerable, and Captain 
Snow and young Rock resolved to rid themselves of the 
nuisance. They descended to the lowest branches of the 
tree, and looked down. A fearful yell from a hundred 
throats greeted them ; and the aspect of the long hanging 
tonguei^, iieice eyes, and savage teeth of so many animals 
would have terri^ed any but men inured to dangers and 
Imrdships. A quidc volley from their revolving Bve-bar- 
relled ]>Utols drove the jackals back an instant. Snow 
was perched over a large pile of leaves driven together by 
the wind. On this he rapidly emptied a ^ood handful 
of xK>wder. With a handful of Spanish mosa from the 
tree, and the light<»<l tobacco from his pipe, a flame was 
produced, uiid tlie burning moss dropped as the wolves 
retaniod to the charge. The animals retreated with 
terrilio yells, as the leaves took fire and the gunpowder 
flashed, and then kept a respectful distance. Young 
Rock now leaped down, flung some wood on the fire, and, j 
joined by his party, soon had a fiery rampart round the 
tree. Within this they rested, and dressed their wounds, 
or rather burns. 

The next d^y, after sixteen hours of repose, the whole 
party started on foot. ' The wolves, which only collect in 
dangerous numbers bh rare occasions, had dispersed over 
the black and smoking plain. Weary and tiresome was 
the journey through forest, through swamp, along dreary 
interminable plains, with a heavy rifle on the shoulders. 
They rarely fired a shot, eating sparingly, and at long 
intervals, for the crack of firearms had now become 
dangerous. Ten liays they tramped along, and on the 
morning; of the eleventh they were within a mile of the 
dwelling of Captain Snow. T^o or three smart reports 
of guns made them prick up tSeir ears, quickly followed 
aS;^ey were by the duller report of Indian fusils. The 
trio plunged into a thicket, loosened their rifles, and ad< 
vanccd. Ten minutes brought them to the skirt of the 
wood. The buildings of Siiowy tile were a little more 
than a hundred;^ yards distant. The Indians lay about 
fifty yards to theji* left, behind the wagon and corn-stack 
fraioe. Quick as thought Snow and his companions fired, 
and then, with a loud yell, rushed Taken in 

flank, the savages sought the cover of the wood, and 
made no bfl^rt to prevent the junction of the whites. 
Snow found that his house had been blockaded two days 
by the Indians, but that his assistant and the four negro 
slaves had made a very spirited Mary was 

alarmed about ; but day any 

movement was impossible. They aocordihgly rested until 
night, making nmanwhile eyeiy preparation for further 
resistance; and dorimess onee set !n^ Snowrille was aban- 
doned to two negro'slaves, Show had always be^ hind 
to his blacks, and thic^ acted 
of six crept bn han^ and knees th^u^a inaise field, 
and thus gained a t^l thal led to thb house pf the Itocks. 
A Luge blaze soon informed them that the'^place was 
burning. Mary felt sick hi heart, end : d^ed forwards 
She was only restrain^ within the bounds of prudence 
by the exertions bf her iover. They \ soon stood #: the 
mouth of the gulley, afid the scene, 
bktdng hut, was iwvealed in viXi M 


and his wife ooweied down by two j)osts; the ih|ians were 
preparing for the torture; they were at least tw^ty in 
number. But the whites hesitated not^ A 4uich Volley 
revealed their presence, and then on they rushed. But 
before they had gone half the distance the old couple 
were * among them, with Indian guns in their hands, 
A retreat was beat at once; axid before the astonished 
savages rallied, the Pale-faces commanded the entrance 
of the gulley, and retreated in good order. The magic 
reputation of the Western rifle kept the Comanchees at a 
respectful distance. 

Two days more were they within their post, but then 
the Indians gave up the siege. On the fifth day the 
whole party was mounted; the wagon, drawn by oxenv j 
contained ml their valuables, and on the top old Rock : 
and his wife. The rest served aa escort. Their destina- 
tion was a cpimtysome two hundred miles distant, whero 
Captain Siibw was to be united to Mary. They were 
married; and then, joined by four enterprising families, 
the bold hhekwoodsmen again entered the wilderness, and 
retiinicd to their old residence. A village was formed, 
and Captain Snow was at once chbsiln as sheriflT. The 
community was small, but full of persovcrance; and 
though they have suffered a little froirn In4i||n attacks, 
courage and industry soon repaired the damagt; and Mrs 
Snow seems in a fair way of presiding over a considerable 
town at no very distant period, X^eace is pow restored, 
and, a wife and mother, the heroine of this han'aiivo has 
given up the nomadic habits of Mary Rock. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

Fehruarp I860. 

London ifsclf is often the last topic in London gossip : 
having the whole world for its range, the metropolithii 
city appears to oQoupy itself more with what is without 
than what is witliin. This is a peculiarity that rather 
astonishes country cousins, and dwellers in Little Ped- 
lington generally, who wonder kt the unconcern with 
which your aboriginal citizen walks along the bustling, 
roaring streets, regarding all their multitudinous inci- 
dents as matters of course. Your rustic too is son>e- 
what surprised that his Cockney friend cannot tell hiiu 
the name of every church he passes in his laborious 
endeavours to see everything, from the Achilles Statue 
to the Tunnel, with a devout iDSi>ectioii of ' London 
stone ’ by the way. The Londoner is ton busy to he 
inquisitive about local nomenclature ; but you will find 
him very glib with news, from rumours scarcely beyond 
the dawn of credibility to reports in full-fledged cer- 
tainty. Is there an insurrection in any part of the 
globe from Spitzbergen to Tongataboo— a blight in tile 
cotton crop — a sanitary grievance— a complication in 
diplomacy— a falling oil' in sugar imports— a bigger 
melon than Usual at Chatsworth— a water-S^ut in the 
Pacific, Buckinghamshire, or Borneo— no what, 

straightway it forms an item wherewith cmtoquisls en- 
tertain themselves ihr a brief hour^ or convert it into 
* talking capital.' And yet with all tliis expansivene.'ss 
and power of expansibility there is a marvellous amount 
of narrowness in the metropolitan mind, or in the place 
where the mind ought to be. If you want i>roof of lliis, 
consider , the parienq^ with which dirty streets 
rated, sittshy, greasyi^r dusty according to the seai^r^ 
consider how passively the extra charge of a shilling 
for box<^s^at at the theatre, or tlm 

finr a biilol the play to the janitor, is submitted 
meekiy a hundi^ yards of uupaved ibetWay 
, thorouglifare w'ilibe' ehdured-rhb^"q4!^e|l^- 
terrace' is; 8uflrered:;:not'\tb'-'exi!S.|-^ibW ■ 

; andi 'sewage^d^led, wateViCdtiinS^^ 

prove: 


; . si) tniich for a beginniag, I may now tell you that, 
Btated in my goasip last year, an rhsUo axpedition, 
to comprise two sailing and two steam Teasels, is to be 
despatched by way of Barrow^s traits, to follow on the 
track of Franklin 1;p the westward ; while the ashlps 
under Captain Oollinson, now on their way to Behring^s 
Straits, will, if th^ can, force their way eastward. A 
somewhat similar attempt was made, as you will re- 
member, in 1826, by Beecby and Parry. Let us hope 
tliat the present expeditions will be successful in dis- 
covering Franklin and his party: the chance of finding 
them alive is more probable than many persons are 
willing to believe— 'Sir John Ross and his crew passed 
four years in the polar seas, and survived to come home 
again. There is no want of spirit for the work, for it 
appears that the officers who have volunteered number 
more than enough to do all the duty without sailors. 
Besides these, two other naval parties will go out — one 
under Sir John RosS,vthe other to be conducted by Mr 
Penny, one of your Aberdeen whalers : he is now mak- 
ing preparations at that port; and a further search, un- 
der the auspices of the Hudson's Bay Company, is to be 
made by Mr Kae; so, whatever may be the result, we 
shall at least have done onr best to find the long-absent 
adventurers. There has been a lecture on the subject 
at the London Institution ; and those of curious eye as 
well as mind have now the opportunity to see an arctic 
panorama. 

The Panopticon, to which 1 called your attention 
some time ago, is again showing signs of vitality. It is 
to be an exhibition to comprise philosophy, art, and 
science, with lectures adapted to a popular audience: 
the site selected for it in the Strand is highly in its fa- 
vour. This reminds me uf the Great National Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Industry ; the undertaking looks more 
promising than it did at first ; the executive has been 
invigorated by the introduction of competent practical 
mep. It is to open the Ist of May 1851 ; the building, 
which, as contemplated, will cover nearly, or quite, 
twenty acres, is to be erected in Hyde Park ; and ar- 
ticles sent from abroad, for exhibition on/)/, are to be 
admitted free of duty. This looks like business, and 
much is it to be desired that no littlenesses may inter- 
vene to mar the project. If properly carried out, this 
exhibition might be made the means of developing a good 
deal of native talent which now lies in obscurity for want 
of means to make itself known. A * national ' scheme 
should necessarily include the bumble artisan as well as 
the wealthy manufacturer. The people might be found 
as willing tb exhibit as they are to view : an art exhibi- 
tion in Liverpool, the admission to which fpr adults was 
twopence, was visited by 18,000 persons in tlie month 
of December last 

Among points of interest connected with railway 
matters is the fact, that our six thousand miles of 
irpn-ros^ produced nearly twelve millions of pounds of 
revenue last year. Locomotion here shows itself as au 
iniportaiit element in the national resources. The Great 
i'^l^orthern: Company are constructing a viaduct across 
the dyer At Peterborough ; it is one of the topics talked 
aboui at the * Civil Engin^rs as well as the swivel 
BU8i>en4pn bridge, the ir^work of which, weighing 
8300 tonSy has jiist beea||pt in this country for the 
emperor of RusttiA jt ia lfe oss the Dnieper at Riefi; 
and when in place wiP lopg, while tlia 

whole length of 8us]^|id|^ Mains is four miles. Be- 
sides these, the tuaS^ aittK by Ame- 

rican * navigators-bn the habks of the Hudson between 
Nbw York and Alhmf nlidita a few remarks. This 
* ^gin’i8 to be 830 met loQg^$4 wide, and lA h 
|he open cutting at either end, the entire ' length 
feet : 400 men are at work on it night and 
riien there is the pS^er ou> Impv^W^d DwelUngs^^ 
week or two since at a meeting of the BriSrii 


architects; it Is an able discussion of a quesjfon now 
exciting a good deal of attention, and applies to middle 
as veil as working - class dwellings. This is a point 
worth notice, for, aa one hears in many quarters, why 
should not clerks and people in a similar grade be pro- 
vided with well-fitted and independent dwellings, in- 
stead of hblng compelled to live, as so many thousands 
1 are in this great city, in ill-fitted lodgings, or miles dis- 
I tant in the suburbs? We shall have to come some day 
to your Edinburgh system of living in flats, though not 
I as fiats, and the sooner a beginning is made the better. 

I Poor clerks, obliged, by the nature of tlieir business, to 
i dress respectably, are often much worse oft' than your 
fustian-clad mechanics. 

The interest in this subject is spreading. A public 
meeting to discuss it and adopt measures has lately 
been held at Hull. It is to be hoped the other York- 
shire towns will follow the example; there is need 
enough ! Another sign of the times is to be found in 
the formation of a company who i)ropose to substitute 
cremation for inkumatiojif with such appliances as may 
suit modern sentiment. Could this project be enter- 
tained, it would at once settle the vexed question of 
intramural interments ; yet although burning the dead 
^ would he a desirable improvement on our present ob- 
noxious custom, I fear it will be long ero popular opinion 
will be in favour of it. And next, while projects are the 
topic, have you heard of the notable scheme for a rail- 
way from Calais to Mooltan? Tlie iiiterniediate space 
is only 3800 miles, and of these nearly 1000 (namely, to 
Pesth) are executed already ! Wont it be pleasant, when 
this line is complete, to puss a month of the long vaca- 
tion in that Eastern land where Brahma left footprints, 
still visible, if there be any truth in history, and where 
I Sir Charles Napier issues proclamations and orders as 
startling as they are amusing? Wont it be nice to have 
a swim in the Indus, pic-nic in the caves of Elephants, 
and bring home a bottle of the Ganges as a sauvmir ? 
Then, as though this grand scheme were not sufficient 
for the time being, a New York epistolarian states that 
* the projectors of an electric-telegraph cornm unication 
between that city and the Isle of Wight will bring their 
plan before congress at its present session. They pro- 
pose to lay down a substantial Insulated wire of thirty- 
six fibres, coated one half-inch with gutta-percha, and 
to guarantee its working with perfect integrity for ten 
years. They offer to complete it in twenty months 
from the date of contract, for a sum not to exceed three 
millions of dollars.’ And further, ‘ the same company 
offer, within five years, and for five million dollars, to 
lay down a similar line from the MissiBsix)pi to the 
Pacific.' Whether these turn out to be dreams or hot, 
they serve to show that engineering conceptions can at 
times approach the transcendental. 

By the way, tiiore is a fact connected with telegraphs 
which is wortli consideration — I mean tlie difference of 
cost of the apparatus in this country and AmericA. It 
is commonly said that two thousand miles of posts Aud 
wire can be fli^ in the United States for the saine sum 
that would be charged for two hundred in this country.* 
The Yankees take a single wire from post to post across 
the country ilrrespectiye of railway routes, and furnish 
tools for repairs to farmers and other dwellers along the 
lin^ wbo, in return Mr their trouble, are permitted to 
Use the telegraph f|r their own ^vate purposes. If 
such an arrangement ha not pauible in Britain, surely 
some plan could he devrsed for diminishing the cliarge 
for fiasHihg messages whereby Me iropriet^^^ and the 
pubUc wpuid be mut^^ hehedted. ^Tk^ sys- 
tem of laying Ma wires imdeirgrounA^^^^^^ by practical 

men to be the best 

I Talking of America reminds me of a new attempt to 
addrto the reaour(^8 of that go-ahead country-r-notbing 
less than the growth and fnauufactttrc of ^tea. The 
nndcirtakiiig « the work of Mr Junius Smith, whose 
name is well remembered among London merchants. 
In Me autum five hundred tea- 

1 pilots froth China, and set them in his estate in South 
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. Caroliuju Some seed was sown at the same time, but as 
* the ‘fair^is not the sowing season, it did not come lip ; 
the plants, howerer, throve, notwithstanding the inter, 
and at the last accounts in 1849, were all in hud. It iS ' 
said that toa may be successfully cultivated in fourteen 
of the states, and the estimated produce ftrom one acre 
of land is 547 pounds. Jonathan consumes .vijj^nually 
11,000,000 pounds of the commodity : does -iiit enter- 
prising genius anticipate beating the Celestials out of 
the market at some future day by novel tactics in tea? 

A notion concerning natural resources has also been 
thrown out in Erance. As reported by the corre- 
spondent of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ ‘ M. Lefevre do 
Vaugouard declares that he has discovered the means 
of artificially fecundating the spawn of trout, and that 
he is able, from the spawn of one single female, to pro- 
duce an immense quantity of fish. M. Coste, of the 
College de France, has experimented oh eels. He has 
had brought to Paris a quantity of the animalculu! 
which, at the end of March or beginning of April every 
year, suddenly rise in immense masses at the mouths of 
rivers, particularly of the Orne, near Caen. Tliis mat- 
ter is, it appears, often dragged out of the river by the 
peasants to cast on the land ; but M. Coste has ascer- 
tained til at it is from it that eels arc produced, or rather 
that it is itself a mass of eels in the earliest stage of 
existence, and that, if left untouched, these eels would 
ascend the rfvers and canals. Out of a portion of this 
matter, called by the peasantry the mont(fet M. Coste 
has succeeded in breeding a promising and flourishing 
family of eels ; and he calculates that, at the end of a 
few years, each of them will be worth in the market 
from six to eight francs.* These are interesting facts; 
and perhaps some good may come of gossipping about 
them, by making people aware of the value of this 
organic Iluviatilc deposit, as geologists would call it. 

Apropos of France : the Academy of Bordeaux offers 
prizes for a treatise on the ancient coinage of Guienne, 
distinguishing among the Anglo-Saxon coins those which 
belong to each of the Edwards. They propose also to 
give a gold medal of five hundred francs value in the 
present year for philological researches * On an author 
who is one of tljc brightest glories of Guienne, and one 
of the most illustrious founders of the French language 
such as it was formed in tlic sixteenth century.’ The 
subject is to comprise ‘ the composition of a classified 
vocabulary of the language of Montaigne ; artd the com- 
petitors are to pay particular attention to all the words 
where the sense presents any difUculty, to explain the 
significations, and illustrate tliem by examples taken 
from Montaigne himself, from writers who preceded 
him, or from contemporaneous authors ; to examine, 
also, which of tho expressions, current at the present 
day, were made use of by classic authors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.’ Here is a subject to 
evoke the enthusiasm and industry of those who make 
words their study, and doubtless some will be found to 
plod ht the work, What a fertile subject old Rabelais 
would bo for a similar investigation ! 

Taking a stride over the Alps into "^vitzerland, we 
find the Society of Public Utility in Geneva offering 
fifteen hundred franca for an eSsay on the questions— 

* Js it advantageous to a sihall democratic state to grant 
encouragement tb families cCntaitiing the greatest num- 
ber of children? Ip deifiocratio states of limited extent, 

by what guarariteeils it most desirahle^^ the 

recruitment of thd ticcurring either by liatu- 

ralisdtipn or by the e8teba«hbieht of foreigners?’ Thus 
philolplty and politics hoth^ to those 

tUspoBed to enter the arena of To Come 

back to our own eburitrjf; t it has been jSfbtidsed to paint 
maps on tlie walls of the jiew licmses bf parhament and { 
pthei? edifices th^ughqut the; Cbuhtey, W to I 

interest and InstFuct the publib; These m he 

^ astronomical and ph^ical, as well geo^phicM, and 
thus widen the sources of information to 
extent. The idea is not a had onefVperhaps some of j 
bur Mechanics* Institutes act Mr Barlow’s | 


lecture, <ho, on the novel subject, * A Bank of Bpl^land 
Note,’ delivered at the Royal Institution, is wwth a 
passing notice. The peculiar nature of tlte paper was 
explained ; the security which these peculiarities afford 
against imitation: tliey consist in the colour, 
paren :y, texture of the material, thfiWeel it has on being 
I handled, the water-mark, which is produced in the pUlp, 

I and cannot bo successfully imitatedi in finished pap^r, 
j the three rougli or deckle edges, and the strength. The 
I bank-note paper is made from and not from tdd 
I rags ; and before the size is applied, a note will lift 
i thirty -six pounds, b\it with the addition of a grain of 
I sjae only, fifty-six. In this way it w'as shown that per- 
I fection of manufacture is the best means of repressing 
I tho artifices of the frauduleiit. There is yet another 
fact in connection with the Bank which comes in well 
as a winding-up : the directors have voted, or are about 
to vote, L. 500 for the formation of a library and read- 
ing-room in the establishment for the use of the clerks, 
who are to.pay an annual subscription of a few shillings. 
Periodicals and papers will bo provided ; and as the 
books are to circulate, the advantages will be extended 
to the home-circles of all who may choose to avail 
themselves of tliein. 1 hear that Mr Francis, author of 
‘History of the Bank,’ and ‘ Chronicles of the Stock 
Excliange/ is to be librarian. This is a step in the 
right direction. 

THE BIRTHDAY TREAT. 

* Kyes of flomo men travel far 
For the tindiug of a sbir. 

TJp and down the hcAvcna they gfr.- 
Men that keep a mighty rout ! 
l*m a» great as they, I trow, 
hluco the day I found thee out.' 

WuanswonTfi. 

What the poet has said of the small celandine, do I 
venture to say of a human fiower of xny acquaintance. 
A lowly one indeed— one that might bo styled a w'eed 
of homely feature, if W'o could quite forget, in our com- 
plicated social distinctions, the great fact, that God hath 
I given all of us a portion of his irnmortal spirit^ and that 
with him is no distinction of persons. ‘ For goodness’ 
sake,* and also * for righteousness’ sake,’ therefore, we 
must be allowed to tell our readers something about a 
poor servant-of-all-work. Let us begin, however, by ad- 
mitting at once that she is not an interesting martyr, nor 
an angel incognito; nor a heroine placed in advantageous 
contrast with a luxurious, indolent, black-hearted, silkcn- 
rol>ed fine lady. It is not so : we have no skill in that 
sort of high-light and deep-shadow painting. We have 
no -claim to any sort of invention in our little account 
of Mary Gray. It is just a copy from the life, and as 
much of a fac-simile as we can make it. 

Mary Gray, then, was a servant-of-all-work when we 
first knew her. She had been cook, housemaid, and 
nursery-maid before, and was by no means had in aqy 
^ one of these capacities ; but sbe was by far the best 
servant-of-all-work we ever saw, at least for the place 
in which we first made her acquaintance — one which 
required head as well as hands, heart as well as beau, 
and conscience and high principlo above aU. She was 
the daughter of respectable poor people living in a vil- 
lage in the M'est of England. She had numerous brothers 
and sisters, most of them younger than herself; and at 
the age of sixteen she wexit out to service. The first 
situation she had was that of under - housemaid in; a 
physician’s family in Bath. Maty had a certain Some- 
thing about her which was attaching. She had her faultf, 
like other young people : she was giddy, souiewhat hasty 
and wirm in temper^she loved a gossip arid alau|n 
dearly--wo hair* no doubt she often broke ciips and 
plates I but, as wo have said, she had » certain somer 
thing about her which w:a8 attaching: No one she tived 
with liked to part with her; V This 
to have been an affectionitej dUpdiitidn. She 

never seemed to thinit of hereto to study her 

own oonvehienee. Her life Wat i cmrttiiht series of 
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and unconsdoiiji Aacriflces Jbr the g6bd of 
: tbbISiie «he lived with-^miatresa; iiiMter« children, fellow, 
i^ afevanta. waa no ^eat wonder that Mary waa liked 
-.-that no onewiahed to part from her. Per many yeara 
ahe received : sttiali^wagea, though ahe had « great deal 
of work to do ; but ahe had that bleBaed alchynfy of a 
contented apirit, which turned the copper of life into 
gold, and by virttle of which ahe believed the wages she 
received to be enough, and the work she did not too 
much for her. Yet Mary could not hoaCt of extraor- 
diiiairy physical strength ; on the contrary, she had not 
a strong conatitution, and she sufibred a great deal of 
pain in the course of her life. But her gay, active spirit 
carried her aloft over ill health : she set about her work 
like a lark, and got throu^i more than many a stronger 
but less Willing person. For sevetiteen years she lived 
in the service of various branches of the same family. 

When I first saw her, she had just left Some people 
belonging to this family, with whom she had lived seven 
or ei^t years. They had brought her to London with 
them* Mr D — -? was an artist, and lived at Brompton. 
When, feom a seriet of misfortunes, her master and mis- 
tress gave up housekeeping, and were obliged to part 
with Mary, she had not to seek for a place. Several | 
BinaU fahiiUes in the neighbourhoCd w^ere anxious to I 
engage her, for her good qualities had got abroad, lier 
generous devotion to the D— s — lier utter self-forget- 
fulness— her efforts to help them in her humble Way— 
were things whispered about and Commented upon by 
charwomen, washer women, tradespeople, and servants in 
tlie neighbourhood *, so that Mary w^^as able to choose a 
I)lace for herself. She made a good choice when she 
selected that of our ftiend Mrs Campbell j for though 
she had plenty to do there, she was allowed to do it in 
her own way, and was esteemed and thoroughly trusted 
as she deserved to be. When she had K^en with the 
Campbells about two years, we went to visit them one 
Christmas, and soon became aware of Mary’s many good 
points as a servant We heard many touching little 
stories about her strong attachment to her former era- 
pU)yers, especially the — s. We also saw evidences 

of this. Once we peeped into her bedroom in the attic, 
and saw its walls adorned with unfinished oil-paintings 
and drawings, which she had saved from the Wreck of 
her late master’s studio. These she valued so highly, 
tliat she would part with them for no money. She had 
acquired Some little knowledge of art in her former ser- 
vice, and alw'ays gave her opinion (if asked) concerning 
any drawing which Miss Campbell or Miss Qeorgy 
might be occupied with. She always considered hersdf 
as one of the family, and took care of everything in the 
house as if it were her own. There was one thing 
which some mistresses might not have approved in 
Mary ; she had a g^at many visitors. Poor women 
and young girls, who lived in the lane at the end of 
which the GampbeUs’ house and the house which hod 
been the p- — s’ were situated— ?all came to see Mary, 
They had known her for eight years, and they could 
not keep from her. When the Campbells knew who aU 
the«fe visitors were, they raised no objection to the in- 
tercourse. The house was in a retired, out-of-the-way 
place, and it would have been impossible for a cheery, 
social creature like Mary, to live without keeping up 
her iriendships and acquaintanceships. Besides, fteae 
friends and s^ual^ always lent a hand in what- 
ever woric was going kitoh^ while they 

talked, 0 ^ they» upon the whole, hindered Miuy very 
.little. '■ V'v 

Although while she 

lived with the Cft^nphells; I am sorry to say she could 
hot l)e prevailed upon to? begin to a ll^ie money. 
VHow could she,* as she sald^ Vwhen there were fo m 
to help? ’ She never neglected her owh family, hut sent 
part of her earnfe^llQ h^ tiridowed mother, and 
■ were in heed.: Then among her cirole 
: there were '.seyerid whom ..ahe , 
bad times :with i'few sMUmgs.,fihm ..her little; 
■■■■awpKvTii rimse ways her monty went 'as soon. sM^'and 


sometimes before, it became due; and at lastMvs Camp- 
bell ad^^ited the {dan of keeping Mary’s mon^ fer her, 
as shO/Could not keep it for herself. 

.paring our visit that Christmas we were fortunate 
enough to become the witness of an act so characteristic 
of Mary Gray, so beautiful in itself, and so honourable 
to humsiA nature, that it has seemed to us a duty to 
record it: We saw the treat she gave herself on her 
birtliday : her thirty-fourth or thirty-fifth, we believe. 
She was just the sort of person to think a great deal, 
about birthdays and feastdays. We don’t think cold- 
hearted, calculating, or very saving people ever care 
about these things; but Mary Gray did. She was always 
glad of any excuse for making a present, or giving n 
treat to others. We saw that Very Christmas the large 
pared, she sent down into the country to her relations : 
the warm shawVfbr her sister, the llaniiel and the bottle 
of gin for her old mother, the plums and currants for n 
Ohristmas-pudding, the old gowns to be made up for 
little nieces, the two little books for the nephew of seven 
years old. Who could read * quite beautiful.’ And verily 
she had her reward. Indeed she had a twofold reward ; 
for she not only had the great pleasure of sending her 
parcel home, but she had that other pleasure — the proof 
that she had been thought of tliere ; for the very day 
that she despatched her present, she received a liamper 
from tlmt dear home. There was a bottle of elderwino 
and a bottle of cider, both home-meLde ; and there were 
abundance of apples — Aowc-growth too ; and there was 
a large cake, and other trifles, over which Mary’s tears 
of delight fell. AU these things were partaken of in 
the parlour ; for, as wo said before, Mary was one of the 
family, and everybody in the house rejoiced when she 
rejoiced, and ate her good things accordingly, to her 
iminense satisfaction. She would have been deeply 
mortified if we had spared her cake and apples. 

One morning Miss Campbell said to us, ‘ Mary’s birth- 
day is next week. She always has a holiday on that 
day; and this time she says that she nicans to give 
herself a regular good treat. Now what do you sup- 
pose this treat is to bo ? ’ 

* As she is fond of gaiety, perhaps she is going to the 
theatre?’ 

* No. Guess again .* 

‘ Perhaps she is going to begin a course of prudent 
saving, and will put every farthing she possesses in a 
savings’ bank?’ 

Miss CampbeU laughed, as if that were about the last i 
thing Mary would be likely to do. 

‘Perhaps,' suggested t, ‘she means to go and see her 
friends in the country?* 

‘ No ; she has sent them too much money ki bo able 
to afford that. But she has saved all her Christmas- 
boxes, and this is her notion of the pleasantest way of 
spending the money ; she always has intended to give 
herself a regular treat, she says, and now she means to 
do it. And this treat is to give a ^nd tea, and a 
good game at snapdragon, to all tlie poor children in the 
lane/ 

‘ It is a thousand pities Mary is hot a rich lady I* we 
exclaimed^ 

* 1 do not think so,* said Miss Campbell; ‘ and I don’t 
tMnk the children in our lane will think so. They will 
enjoy themselves more at Mary’s tearparty, 1 am sure, 
thaih at any ^Ibrtainment given them by a Lady Boun- 
tifhl of ihq parish. Thej fdl feve Mj»y, and slie loves 
them, Ahd you he sure that the^ will be no lack 
^ kind sympathising friends in , her own ctos who will 
forward her wishes m every way/ 

* I suppose yen and your mamma wiU really pay the 

cost:e€ the feast?’ we said; itkA were glad to receive 
the:fe)lowing repiy i*~^*Oh no ; thaiwpu^^ to deprive 
ilary of her own ehter- 

^nhliehl; we shall do it. Mary must 


. our readers could haiiris sden Marrs happiness while 
preparing for her pair^i they ^ w with us in 

thiiikfag that thei^ wctO few womoh 'fe kingdom 
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. who cotM etyoy th4t part of the business of giving ab 
ontertahviment so well As goon as her intention be- 
came known iii the lane, and among the tradespeople 
who served the Campbells, the popular feeling about 
Mary became evident. Mrs Jackson, a violent-tempered 
woman, who lived In the lane, and had an empty foom 
in her house, which Mary intended to hihj forfee even- 
ing, graciou^y intimated that she would lend Mary the 
niom for nothing : the milkman promised to give her 
ns much milk as she required, ay, and Some cream too, 
dear as cream is in London at Christmas-time» that her 
own tea might be perfect on tlie occasion : the baker 
sent her as many loaves as she wanted : the butter- 
man sent her butter, not a small allowance, or of a 
common sort, but three or four pounds of the best fresh 
butter he had in his shop ; the landlady of the White 
Hart lent her tables and benches to furnish her room, 
and promised to give her brandy for tlie snapdragon, 
and a moderate amount of beer and other drink for the 
fathers and mothers of the children when they should 
come later in the evening to see their young ones at 
play : the grocer sent her tea and sugar, and plums 
for her cake ; and one of her friends brought her plums 
for the snapdragon : and, as Mary said, her ‘ birthday 
tre^at would cost her nothing after all’ 

When the important evening arrived, it was a dread- 
fully cold one, just the best sort of evening to enjoy a 
merry-making by tlie fire. Mary dressed herself in her 
; best, and set off at an early hour in the afternoon with 
i a huge basketful of things down the lane. One of her 
gnc'sts was ready waiting te help her to make the room 
ready for the company. It would not be easy to de- 
scribe the sensation which the anticipation of Mary 
Gray’s party caused in the hearts of the little boys and 
j girls who were invited. We heard from the mother of 
i two of them, Mrs Bailey, a respectable hard-working 
, cliarwoman, and a great ally of our Mary’s, that the 
i little things had been talking and thinking of nothing 
; else for a fortnight past. 

I * Some wise man has said that being happy, and seeing 
! otliers hai)py for two hours, is a duration of bliss not at 
j all to be slighted by so short-lived a creature as man.’ 

I We met with tliis remark in * Forster’s Life of Oliver 
I Goldsmith’ just now; and so far from thinking two 
i hours of such bliss a thing to be slighted, we are inclined 
to say that a (parter of an hour of it is a thing to bo 
prized. Of tliis, at all events, we are sure— if the gentle, 
generous, large-hearted Goldsmith could liave accom- 
panied us in our short look in upon Mary’s party, he 
would have valued the enjoyment highly ; indeed we 
question very much whether he would have been got 
away again at all lie would have thought it a pleasant 
thing to hdp Mary to dispense her good things to the 
bright-faced, dean little children; he would have taken 
out his flute, and played the company a tune, we are 
almost sure ; and we are quite sure that he would have 
made Mary Gray as immortal as Beau Tibbs or Dr 
Primrose. Goldsmith was the man to have appreciated 
)>er. 

We paid two short visits to the party in the course of 
the evening. We went first at about five o’clock. Mrs 
Bailey, radiant , with smiles, opened the door of the room 
when we knocked, and begged us to walk in ; and Mary 
was loud in her welcome, It was a small room, quite 
dean and neat, and warm ahd brilliant with a good fire 
and plenty of candles. There were two tables. Mary was 
pouring out tea and coffee at one ; and about eighteen 
children in a state of qiiiet ratasy were eating toast, 
cake, muffin, and all sorts of good thmg^ and drinking 
cups of sweet tea ac2 at the other. While at 

Mary’s table sat three or four lOspec^ble pOor women, 
besides Mrs BaUey, drinking teorr-^oifie ^ &e very best 
tea it is possible to drink, we Oesure you, r^er. Mary 
invited Us so earnestly to take a efip, that we could not 
refuse $ and we found it so untttiiaUy that we 
of us had some difficidtjr in getil% s night. 

>Ye i ndention this to show you that Maty had everj^iog i 
in a» we had dlpank o# tea, i 


we came away, as we feared that our presence might 
be some restraint upon the company. 

An hour or two later we all went doWn the lane 
again, to have another look at Mary’s juvenile party. 
The ftiu was now at its height. TJjere was a fiddler in 
one obrner of the room playing away with all his might ; 
and the little ones, with our Mary in the midst of them, 
were dancing in a style that did one J^ood to see. Ai^r 
the dancing was over, we waited to see the snapdragon 
begin. By this time some of the fathers of the children i 
had come home from work, and had joined the party. 1 
It was a pleasant thing to see how cheerfully they | 
witered into their children’s sports ; and the mothers ! 
seemed so happy, that you would have thought they, 
had never known what it was to fear the want of a 
meal for those enraptured, noisy little ones. About ten 
o’clock all the children were gone home to bed — and 
then Mary, and sudi of the parents and grown-up 
visitors who could remain, kept up the evening till mid- 
night ; and they separated with the mutual declaration, 
that none of them had over spent U; pleasanter evening. 
We can easily believe it ; for we, who were present so 
short a time, are almost ready to say the same thing. 

We are not very good at tacking on a moral to every 
slight tale or anecdote we may happen to tell In the 
first place, we think the tale must be very badly told, or 
not worth the telling, which requires any such clumsy 
explanation. It must be something like the picture of 
that animal under which the painter found it necessary 
to write, * This is a HonT In the second place, if tliere bo 
a moral lesson to be learned from a tale, W'c think it a 
very bad compliment to the reader’s ingenuity to point 
it out to him : it is part of ins business to find it out for 
himself. Whether any one will find a moral in Mary 
Gray’s Birthday Treat we know wot; but w'c cannot 
help thinking that no right-hearted person can hear of 
it, and know that it is true (for it is quite trm\ without 
being pleased to think t)mt such things happen, not 
unfrequently perhaps, among the generous poor of Eng- 
land. Well might the poet, with whose words we com- 
menced, say that he cared not merely for the great, and 
wonderful, and magical — 

* The connnoit growth of mother cajih 
Sufliotis ni€>— her lier mfrth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears.’ 


’tis sixty YKARS SINCK. 

[About sixty years ago, a shop in the town of Forfar, 
in ajarge way of general business, was burnt down, and 
the following curious document is the inventory given 
in by the proprietor to the office in which he was in- 
sured. The jumble of Jieterogcneous articles, the style, 
the spelling, and the sbmpivg of the whole loss into 
the arbitrary, but not very formidable, sum of five 
pounds, give one a strange idea of tlie value of such a 
business at the time in a respectable provincial town, as 
well as of the intellectual status of its proprietor i]-— 

‘An acet of wliat iirticles I, William Butchart marchant 
in Forfar, was sailing at present in my shop iu the same 
hoose wher I dw'cU arid down so for this 51 years riow' going 
in as fair as I can remember and what my wife has soild 
i and mead for the public and the countrec r<amd about 
I both.for destresed pcpall and otherwa-ys at funeral times, 

I for tlie women at chrestemss and riiony publick meting.s, of , 

; respectable pepall both iii toiin and conntree for mor than 
j 40 years winch is well known — First I shall mcnchan shop 
I good— Sugar and tea and soda and soap and ashes and 
blwo of tow kinds pru chan and butan starch whal oil green 
oil and iintsecd oils ink and trakel black sliugar and Candy ^ 
spee and blaric paper - and ginger arid pich whitniijg.aha 
amm and rosit and brimston rock and flouif of It, , 
papar Imtli kinds long and tetter whit sugar 
corks for ooinon botries day wod or spels as It ia ^ 

tops for carts hoririy tow kffids hf^dev ^d 
alyes sumer and winter thrd|| from No; B ,to 24 Sorted 
alyes got lettley from Reter Bariay a of j 

tapes blue arid black and wkitri 12 and ' 

13 and 17 and , S5 arid 35 st#pd w« call i 

dunopretty brod and nftries a vasortmerit of silk 
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thread blue and black an^ light and reed in short the 
cbulors coininan sought-r-they are almost rendered hoias- 
less by the wathowarks destroying them and all other 
things weriicn*s ncoddles and theihbles salts and seney 
j and sefron and cloves and oinaman mcreo and rubarb 
and salt peter and* limbrech and cut beard an^ ^birt 
buttons and salt butter — I hod just now a kitt from the 
country all destroyed and ivory blank and bain black vitrei 
and ink glaeses and writing pens hails from Jauims sorted 
to single pumps of all kinds DD and D plenchcna and 
single door and clout and large and smaller and double 
and single pump and tow kinds of eart nails. 1 forgot In 
last aqbt. catcchesims ballarnctic burly for the pot sat 
for dallie huso yellow oker vinegar alyes and black and 
gray and other coulers coifon cords and chalk weglit i>en8 
and peper sorted all my weghts for weighing goods des- 
troied and metio weghts for woing much hurt 3 stcups for 
measuring the vinegar destroied 1 mutchken 1 gill 1 half 
gill my oil measures destroied several boxes destroied and 
burnt that I had a pretty barley box . and thimble ladlo for 
taking out and several boxes holding reset and brimstone 
and sulphur and other things candles but not many of 
them at present alyes sold flour bread more than this 40 
years had asortment of lofe and bisket and penny lofs in 
short all kinds sold by mo destroied and kcal seed as I 
sell plants had a good and bees wax and mustard and 
brass wair and fisliing hooks and fiddle-strings and pip 
cloy and heron butter and hozer blue and white mnstara 
seed and worm pouders thei-e is a few articklcs added 
more than before that iny w'ife and me reminded but not 
mauy and 12 forks and knives in a l>arrol in the shop ^ 
among some seed to keep them from nistiug— now what I 
iiiy w’ile and mu sold summer atid winter gill and jam 
and presarved berrys of kinds and marmet there was 
niarlmet mead Icatly she sold the giU «at 2s 6d per lb 
gamut Is Od marimet at 2s per lb which in all 1j.o ster- 
ling might be a niothret eaUcclation and these ar tickles 
and heny was much huse for tlic publick and now cannot 
bo sold being destroied and several of my >vifes cloath 
since the Inventory taking found to he much hurt attested 
by AM Butch ART 

^Tljiere was P fulls suf!«;ted in the house next the shop 
upon the south side and all dead — 6 dukes and 2 hens and 
Olio cock to tho great surpres of alt that scad it and a 
great deal of our houseld things much hort by the smock i 

which Mr and others scad and dyd siclk — and my wife i 

and touanent cleaning them and sorting them. W B* ^ 

ORIGIN OF PUBLIC WASHHOUSES. 

It originated not with one of the philosophers, hut w'ith 
the humble wife of a labouring man in a small house in one 
of the back streets of Liverpool, who, during the oholcrca, 
offered tho use of lior back kitchen and copper to her 
neighbours. It was there that the first idea of this 
great institution was formed. This poor W'ornan ibund 
that during the cliolcra there was great suffering from 
tlie constant necessity of the change of clothing for 
patients, and she gave the use of her back kitchen to 
her neighhotvs, and this jdan w’ent on for years, till it 
became constantly used by some eighty-five families. 
Borne contributions were given to the poor w'oman to- 
wards keeping open her kitchen by a Ladies’ District Visit- 
ing Association, and tlie people who came thankfully paid 
a penny a time for the facilities that weno afforded them. 
Well, inquiry w^as made as to tlie working of this, and the 
result was such as to induce tho corxioration of Liverpool 
to think that they could do nothing better for tho con- 
venience and comfort — ay, and along With other measures, 
the moral improvement— of their fellow-citizens, than by 
crectingf which they did, public baths and w'ashhousSs on 
a large scale. They erected tw'o establishments, which 
cost .L. 11,000, and thei>>' example was followed in London 
and elsewhere ; and now the bathejra and washers are to 
be reckoned not by hundreds, but by thousands; and the 
articles washed not by thousands, biit by millions. And 
this is a scheme founded by tho labouring-classes— adopted 
by them in silence and .obscurity for years, and at kst 
taken im in Liver|K»ol j^ Lpnd^ by the {^oplo and by 
the legislature.— sp^ch M (t mifliemeeimj 
in Pl^jhoufh, 

UHATH OF ONVV.80N. ^ ■ 

_ ^Burke’s son, upon whom liis father has conferred. soiricr 
f bis own celebrity, heard his parents sobbing In aii- 

dtlicr room at th© prospect of au; event they knew to be 


inevitable. He rose from his bed, joined his iUustrioiis , 
father, and endeavoured to engage him in a cht^crful con- 
versation. Burke continued silent, choked with griet;. His 
son again made an effort to console him. ‘ I am under no 
terror,’ lie said ; * I feel myself bettor, and in spirits, .and 
yet my heart flutters I know not why. Pray talk t o me, 
sir ! tallc of religion, talk of morality, talk, if you will, of 
indiiierent suhioots.’ Here a noise attracted his notice, 
and he ekclaimed, * Does it rain ? No ; it is the rustling of 
tho wind through tho trees.’ The whistling of the wind 
and the waving of the trees brought Milton’s majestic lines 
to his mind, and he repeated them with uncommon grace 
and effect — 

* IBs praise, yo winds, that from four (luartcrs blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wavo ^our top?, ye pines ; 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave !* 

A second time ho took up the sublime and melodious 
strain, and accompanying the action to tho word, waved 
his own hand iu tokun of worship, and sanic into the arms 
of his father — a corpse! Not a sensation told him that in 
an instant he would stand in tho presence of the Creator, to 
whom his body was bent in homage, and whose praises still 
resounded from his lips. — Quarieny Hcvieuh 


THE FIRE OP DRIFT-WOOD. 

[Tho following piece Is ftom a volume of genuine poetry jiiwt 
published at Boston, t’ni ted StaU^s, entitled * The Bcoside aud tho 
Fireside/ By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Wk sat within tho farm-house old. 

Whose windows, looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the spa-breeze, dtunp and cold. 

An easy entrance night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port— 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town— 

The lighthouse— the dismautied fort— 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night, 

Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of mauy n vanished scene, 

Of what we onco hnd thought and said. 

Of what had been, and might have been. 

And who was changed, and who w'as dead ; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends, 

^^'’hen first they feel, with seen;! {uiin. 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can he one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the heart, 

That words are iKiwerless to express, 

And leave it still uusaid in piirt, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in wdiich w-e Bi)ako 

Had something strange, 1 (^ould but mark ; 

The loaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly from out the fire. 

Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

? Tile fiamcis w'Ould leap, and then expire. 

And , as f hrir sidcndpur flashed and fnilc<l , 

We thought of wreclcs iqion tho main— 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 

And iient no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in their fraihes- 
Thcoecan^roarinKupthebcach— 

Tho gu^ty blast— Uie bickering flumes— 

All mingied vaguely In our spoccli ; 

p'ntil they made themselves a part 
' ' Offaueiesfioatingthroughtho brain— 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send no answers hack again. 

Oh flames that glowed 1 oh hearts that yoamed ! 

They were indeed too much akin— 

;v, , .. . Tlie drift-wood fire without that burned, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed Vritliin. 
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VISIT TO SUNDERLAND. 

Towards tlic close of the past year it was my fortune 
to make a pleasant excursion to the north of England, | 
in obedience to a request that I should preside at a 
public soiree of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Sunderland. Of the meeting on that occasion it is un- 
lujcessary for me to say anythiiig further, than that the 
demonstration was eminently successful, and that 1 was 
treated with a degree of consideration infinitely greater 
than was cither expected or deserved. What may be more 
calculated to entertain the reader, is an outline sketch of 
a few remarkable things which came under my notice 
during the excursion, which led me into the heart of that 
great bustling scene of operations, the northern coal dis> 
trict of England. 

On arriving in the morning by railway at Newcastle, a | 
deputation of several gentlemen met me, with the oblig- 
ing purpose of conducting me through some of the more 
remarkable manufacturing establishments in that town 
and its neighbourhood, previous to my proceeding to 
Sunderland. The object in which .1 felt luost inte- 
rested was the celebrated High Level Bridge, which has 
been thrown across the deep valley of the Tyne between 
Newcastle on the north, and Gateshead' on the south, so 
as to allow railway trains to pass to and fro without stop- 
page. To this, therefore, we went. Like all strangers, 1 
Wits much struck with the efiect of this ma^ificent erec- 
tion, which, as a work of art, is much the finest thing in 
the north of England, and contrasts very favourably with 
the old low stone bridge across the Tyne a few yards 
farther down the river. 

The High Level Bridge, erected from plans by Robert 
Stephenson, Esq. M.P., consists of six arches of open 
iron-work, which, seen at a distance, appear like a stripe 
of lace drawn across the sky. At the north end of the 
bridge, on the Newcastle side of the river, is the old 
castellated fortress, or keep, which performed an impor- 
tant pkrt in the ancient Border wars. From this end, to 
the further extremity at Gateshead, the length of the 
bridge is 1337^ feet, or upwards of 445 yards; its breadth 
is 32 feet. The piers of the arches are of stone — flight, 
elegant stalks planted in the bottom of the river. These 
piers are built on piles of wood driven into the soil as 
deep as the solid rock. The piles were driven by a 
ponderous stoam-hammei>-^in itself one of the curiosities 
of the age— at the rate of from fifty to sixty blows per 
minute: such, indeed, was the rapidity and violence of 
the blows, that the iron heads of the piles bei^nie almost 
red-hot. On the top of the stone pi^s rest the iron arches, 
tho construction of which is very peculiar. Eaiph am^ 
may be described as consisting of four or ribs, of oast- 
iron laid sideways. point to point, each bow makes 
a span of 1^5 feet, with a rise of 17^ l^t iu the centre. 
Each bow liaii as I may call It, a string of iron rods; the 


span, therefore, consists of four strings of iron lying 
parallel with each other. Now the curious ihuig about 
this contrivance is, that the iron bows form a doable 
bridge. The back or top of the bows bears a road for the 
railway, and joists thrown across the four strings make 
a lower roadway for the ordinary thoroughfare of foot- 
passengers, carriages, and horses. Thus there is a bridge 
above a bridge. The upper bridge appears a giddy height. 
From the surface of the river, at high water, to the level 
of the rails, the height is 1 OB feet 6 inches, and to the 
suspended carriage- road, B5 feet. I had the pleasure of 
walking along the upper bridge, and being conducted 
through the lower by the assistant - engineer, Mr R. 
Hodgson, who explained a number of the details. The 
view from the top, looking down on the shipping and 
the old bridge, also over Newcastle and tho spire of 
St Nicholas, its principal church, is exceedingly pictu- 
resque. In entering the lower roadway, we seem to look 
along a lengthened gallery. In tho middle is a road of 
twenty feet broad for carriages, and at each side a foot- 
path of six feet. Tho road is paved with wooden blocks, 
with gravel in the interstices. While we walked through 
the gallery, a railway train went overhead roaring like a 
peal of thunder; and the only thirig to be feared is, that 
the noise of the trains niay startle horses. However, it 
will not be difficult to remedy this. The weight of iron, 
stone, asphalt, and other materials borne by the slender 
piers is very great. The weight of cast-iron in each arch 
is 517 tons; of wrought-iroii, 50 tons; wooden planking, 
125 tons; paving, rails, and asphalt, G8 tons; making a 
total weight of 7G0 tons for each arch. The weight of 
cast-iron in the whole structure is about 5000 tons. Sur- 
I mounting all are tho wires of the electric telegraph. Th# 
bridge was executed with wonderful rapidity. The con-, 
tracts for this great work were undertaken lii August 
1B4G, and in August 1B40 the first railway triuns passed 
along it. In September the train bearing her Majesty 
and suite southwards from Scotland passed along the 
High Level, in the midst of multitudinous rejoicing. 
Before the bridge was opened for trains it was exposed 
to a eevere test. Four of the heaviest locomotives were 
yoke<i together, and driven backwards and forwoi'ds for 
upwards of an hour; and scaroely anything is more in- 
di^tive of high engineering skill than the fact, that at 
I this vast trial of its powers of endurance the structure 
j did uot show the slightM^ symptom of weakness or vi- 
bration. The work was a perfect work— another triumph 
of England’s greatuesB in the arts. It is not less gratis 
fying to know that no serious accident took placo in Mie 
course of its erection. T was Md that a rem^l^ble 
inrtahee of prSservation of life ha^ occurred, of the 

workmen backwards fronllhe tipper phltforintand was 
arrested in hiS descent by ihn of ^ catching 
hold of a nail which Bcaffi>lding : 

he ram'alh:ed.Suai^ded'%;.4^^^^ res- ' 
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cucd from Ills periloua situation by somo of his fellow- 
workmen! The naU which hM hoen the instrument of 
this marvellous preservation of course became an ob- 
ject of cariosity to visitors* 

The last thing 1 need to observe respecting tlf 3 Iligh 
Love! Bridge is its cost, fhe .contract for the stone- 
work, piling, and? BCaffplding, was L.9fi,00a; and for the 
iron-work and roadways L.1 12,000 : 1 should suppose the 
whole cost will be little short of a quarter of a mlllioii 
of money. The contractors for the iron materials were 
Messrs Hawks, Orawshay, and Sons, whose foundry at 
Gateshead I went to see after visiting the bridge. Hn- 
fortunately Space will not perinit of my describing the 
extent of that large cqncorn — ^the smelting of iron, beat- 
ing by steam hammers, forging of anchors, and other 
matters of interest to a stranger; neither nee^ 1 speak of 
the process of making chain cables, a work which requires 
great nicety, for the safety of a ship depends on the per- 
fect soundness of every link. At another establishment 
— that of the Messrs Armstrong, which is a model of 
order and neatness — 1 had the satisfaction of seeing the 
manufacture of hydraulic engines.' These work like 
steam-engines; but instead of steam, the agent of motion 
is only cold water, and no fuel or fire is needed. A pipe 
of water is led from a height, and that is all. The engine' 
I saw making was intended for pumping water from the 
extensive lead -mines of Mr Beaumont at Allenheatls, 
which I visited on the occasion of a former trip into 
Northumberland. The invention of the hydraulic-work- 
ing engine is one of the most surprising things of the age; 
and by and by the machine will come into uso wherever 
a pipe of water can be led from an adjoining height. At 
the quays of Newcastle ships are loaded and unloaded by 
cranes which are operated on at no expense by this new 
demonstration of power. 

But I must hurry on. My visit to Sunderland opened 
up a fresh scene of industry, brought mo in contact with 
many intelligent minds, and revealed to me much kindli- 
ness of feeling. Sunderland is situated at the mouth of 
the river Wear, and by means of new docks and other- 
wise, is growing up to be one of the greatest soaports on 
the east coast of England. Already a greater number 
of vessels are built by it than any other port in Britain, 
or in the world; nor, from all accounts, is the port likely 
to lose its trade of ship-building, as some of its inha- 
bitants feared, by the imolltion of the navigation laws. 
The commissioners of the Wear and its j)ort having 
placed a barge at my disposal, to visit what seemed inte- 
resting, I had the pleasure of being rowed a mile or two 
up the river, passing in our course underneath the lofty 
if iron bridge of a single arch of 237 feet span, for which 
Sunderland has long been celebrated. On both banks 
were abundant signs of activity. The eye eveirwhere en- 
countered staiths for shipment of coal, and shuj-building 
yards, in which stood on the atocks, ready for launching, 
as many as ninety-three vessels of difierent sizes ; one a 
beautiful vessel intended for th^ Bast India trade, and 
which, when finished, would be worth twenty thousand 
pounds. The idea that the energetic ship-bulidem of this 
old -establislied mart of naval architecture were .to be 
swamped by the meagre .skill and capital of foieign states 
seemed to me too absurd over to have been seriously en- 
tert^ed'!' ■ ■ 

The probability of Sunderland attaining a degree of 
pxiMiperity beyoha anything it has hitherto experienced, 
IS evident from the tur now making to extend the har- 
bour accommodation. Formerly the ships whiOh visited 
the port lay chiefly afeng the the 

quayage was particdimiy Now all this is to be 

remedied: a series of de<jke% a leige scale has just been 
completed. Conducteil oym tho^ magnificent works by 
eugin^r, John Murray, hs4 im . 
OpOortunity of seeing them b^ore the Water was ad&fe 
^ of the ^ amount of labdiir bestowed 

their construction. Theae decks fom a ftbhtage to 
the eea, immediately southWard from the mbuth <1 the 


Wear, from which they are in the first place to 1 >!j entered ; 
but afterwards a second entrance, as 1 understand, is to 
be formed at the further extremity of the docks, so as to 
avoid the bar at the mouth of the river. The site of 
these gr^t works is an excavation from the sea-beach-- 
land, as it were, stolen from the domains of Ocean, This 
kind of a^uisition is, however, perhaps less unusual than 
the ingenious plan resorted to by Mr Murray for forrniug 
a new beach on which the waves may lash themselves 
at will beyond the outer line of wall. It was a day of 
bitterly -piercing wind as our party tramped along the 
rough uiul newly - formed shore, the white foam of the 
an^y billows careering like snow-driit, and mingliog 
with the showers of dry sand which drove at every step 
in our faces. To fix the surging sands to the spot, Mr 
Murray has run out at intervals low walls or barricades, 
which being at right angles to the beach, the tide at 
each recess leaves on accumulating deposit; ami thus gra- 
dually dxy land is formed of a su&ient breadth to make 
an outer quay and roadway. The great dock, slieltered 
by these exterior defences, measures upwards of eiglitoen 
acres, and will accommodate 253 sail of vessels: most of 
these will be colliers; tmd to enable them to ship th(;ir 
cargoes with despatch, staiths— a kind of scaliolding 
projected over the holds of vessels, in connexion wiili 
railways from the pits — will be erected along the quays lor 
the accommodatibn of wagons. I’lie estimated expense of 
the docks is L.275,000, a sum not unworthily spciit on su 
useful an undertaking; but in the mode of raising wUIcli 
by Mr TIudfon, in connection with the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Ilailway Company’s affairs, there has unfor- 
tunately been too much to lament and condemn. Pity 
that the achievements of modern art should bo so fre- 
quently associated with cupidity merging in sornothing 
worse. Before quitting tho docks, 1 was shown what nmsl 
be deemed a real curiosity — a handsome liglitltnuif:(! of 
stouc, 76 feet in height, which, with all its interior fit- 
tings, and without the slightest disturbance of parts, was 
removed from Us former situation to tlie cxtrcTuity of 
the pier-*-a distance of 120 yards I 
Sunderland is, properly speaking, two single towns united 
in one. That part of it most distant from the harbour is 
called Bishop- wearmouth; and in this upper section are 
the finer streets and houses. By means of the lofty 
iron bridge across the river, access is now gained to the 
northern side of tho Wear, and the houses here constitute 
a kind of third town, named Monkwcarinouth. On this 
side, at no great distance from the uortli bank of the 
Wear, is situated Monkwearmouth coal-mine, which has 
the reputation of being the deepest pit in the world below 
sea-level. Haying been courteously invited to visit this 
remarkable mine, the opportunity I thought was too 

f ood to be lost, and down accordingly I went. Before 1 
esceuding, as is usual for strangers, I went into a 
room in one of the adjoining Cottages, and there took 
ofi* all my clothes, and equij^ed myself in a pitman’s 
dress, with a stick in my liand, and a leathern cap 
on my head, like that of a London coal-hcaver. There 
are tvvo entrances to tho mine — one ca^cd the down- 
cast, and the other the upcast shaft; tM former being 
employed^for admitting fresh air, and the latter for 
bringing up the used air, along with the smoke of a fire 
which attracts it from the various parts of the pit. Those 
two orifices of the mine, however, are each employed at 
the same time for raising coal, and around tliein respec- 
tively are mechanicaJI appliances, with all the bustle of 
rising and siukihg wagons, and turning out the coni 
which is every moment arriving at the surface. The poin t 
of exit is not exactly level with the ground. Over the 
mouth of each pit is erected a species of wooden house; 
and to j^t down the shaft, we begin by ascending a stair 
to the first storey of this structure, where the wagons 
fri^ beneath moke their appearance through a hole in 


the fl^r, and are emptied on large sloping sieves or 
aertenk, whirii from the coal. The 

fibor around the orifice is sheathed in plates of iron, to 
withstand the tear aiid wear which the wheels of the 
wi^ous would inflict ou the timbers of the j^uildiug. 

The two shafts Ate of different d^ths. The deepest is 
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' Uio upca fc, which reaches to JiOO fathoms^ or 1800 feet, in 
alicer descents The downc^fc is much less profound 5 bnt 
by means of an inclined plane beneath, it finally reaches 
the same leyel. After tiikin" a look of the latgc steam- 
engine which works the apparatus, I wM intited to 
descend the upcast shaft; but from its dark abyss there 
rose so fierce a torrent of smoke and culm* that it seemed 
to me impossible to go into it and live. My fears of being 
instantaneously choked only excited a smile; and all de- 
clared that 1 should scarcely feel the smoke after getting 
fairly into it. But I shrunk from the undertaking as I 
would have done from going down a chimney in full | 
blow; BO I was conducted to the less frightful channel | 
presented by the downcast opening. Now let me do- 
t-cribe the way of descending, whicli is very different from 
wluit is ]>ractised in Scotland, where a bucket dangling at 
Uie end of a rope is the usual and far from agreeable 
aitparatus; hut even in some parts of England the 
ini})roved method is not yet introduced. The shaft 
at Moukwearmouth is provided from the bottom to the 
top with posts of wood fixed on two opposite sides. 
I’hoae posts, called 'guides,* may be said to be a kind of 
rail way, against which the apparatus for lifting the coal 
smoothly glides, to keep it steady. The lifting appara- 
tus, styled the 'cage/ is like a set of shelves of several 
tiers, strongly held together with iron, and is suspended by 
a ropo from the pulleys of the engine. On being pulled to 
the top, it rests for a moment while the first shelf is level 
Avith tiie month of the pit — ^that is, level with, the orifice in 
i lie iron-clad lloor above-mentioned — and during this mo- 
ment a wagon is drawm from it to be eiiiptied ; next rises 
( he second sliclf to deliver its wagon; and then the third. 
Now being cleared, the wagons are, one after the other, 
run back, each with a clang being fixed in its crib, and 
then down goes tlie whole out of sight. No language can 
picture tlu; amazing rapidity with which all this is gone 
ihrough, there being, as it would seem from long practice, 
not a single movement which does not tell. The whole 
thing is like a piece of jugglery. But this is Eiigland*s 
greatness. Kvery man knuw'S what he has to do, and does 
it well And then let it be remembered that to these 
rapid movements the Steam-engine keeps exact time ; 
the attendant on that mighty force keeping his eye on 
certain admonitory bells and hammers which tap in a 
particular kind of way in obedience to the pulls of the 
w orkmen at the top and bottom of the pit. By a certain 
signal, for example, bo knows when visitors or pitmen 
arc coming up, and they are accordingly hoisted with 
more gentleness than would be a load of coal. Before 
descending, I may notice another precaution which is 
adopted. The beams fixed in the shaft are now rendered | 
sorvict^able in case of accidental breakages of the rope, 
k'tirmorly, when the rope broke, the apparatus waa dashed 
to the bottoni. In the year 1848, as many as eighty-nine 
persons wore killed in England and Wales from this 
cause alone. Thanks to the genius of Mr Edward Four- 1 
dvinier (son of the ill-roquited inventor of the paper- ! 
making machine), a process has been discovered, and is I 
coming into use, by which deaths from breakage of ropes i 
need no longer take place. The invention is simple. | 
On the top of the cage there is fixed an apparatus of I 
iron clasps, held up in such a hianner by the rope as! 
not to touch the side-posts. Should the rope break, 
the clasps are instantly disengaged, and projecting be- 
youd the edge of the cage, are forced agomst the posts. 
By this jamming, the cage is held fast at tfib point where 
jfc happens to be* arid there it remains suspended till 
succour is afforded. As the cage with its contents weighs 
about two and a-half tons, we may judge of the degree 
of power exerted by the apparatus lu ^asbxng the guide- 
posts, and saving the whole from destruction. This in- : 
genious application of Mr Fourdrinier is the subject of a 
patent, and 1 was glad to learn that it has been exten- 
sively adopted in the coal-raining distrliits of England. 

With these prelimmary exphmations to that the 
descent into a coal-pit is no longer so hazai^ouls; an enter- 
prise as one would be inclined to imsgine, 
permitted t^: go down. There were fiiur of 
fidential vieW- or overseer, with tWo assistahtsj ' and 


myself, flach clambered into a wagon just emptied 01 its 
contents, and sat down crouchingly with the knees nearly 
to the face. In my wagon the viewer also packed him- 
self, holding in his hand a Davy^ or, more properly, a 
C^anity— a safety-lamp of an improvAl kind, invented by 
the late Dr Reid Clanny of Sunderland,* by which we 
bad a little light. The live cargo being made up — each 
wagon pushed into its shelf on the cage — down the whole 
twutly and smoothly went into the abyss. The motion, 
contrary to my expectation, was not unpleasant ; arid 
what seemed odd, the sensation was that of going upward 
instead of downward. There was, however, little time for 
reflection, for we were speedily at the bottom of the shaft, 
whore we were received and disengaged by the dusky 
figures in attendance. (Jn gaining my feet, the phvee in 
which we had arrived did not appear by any means dismal. 
We were at the end of a long gallery, which was wlilte- 
washed, end lighted with gas — a sort of Thames Tunnel on 
a rude scale* stretching away into the bowels of the earth. 
Gas in these subterranean regions was somewhat unex- 
pected ; but I experienced still greater surprise on being 
conducted by a ladder down into a dungeon -looking 
place, and there shown a gas-manufactory, with a fur- 
nace, retorts, and gasometer in full operation. ‘ Mow does 
the smoko of the fire escape!* 'Como this way, and 

take care of your feet — ^hold by me,* said Mr B , my 

obliging conductor, as ho led mo into a further gulf of 
dar£^icss. A door was here cautiously opened — the rush 
as of a whirlwind was heard — and stooping forwaid, we 
looked into the great upcast shaft, the channel of uni- 
versal exit, in which torrents of smoke ascended with a 
fury that would almost have driven us before it to the 
upper world. 

We now proceeded along the gallery or tunnel, which, 
as has been said, was well lighted with gas, encountering 
as we advanced trains of coal wagons, drawn on a railway 
by horses under the guidance of boys, on their way to 
the shaft. Here and there water dropped from the roof, 
which was for the most port boardoti, and the footing was 
not so bad as I had expected. The tunnel, however, was 
rather confined in point of width, so that when a ti'aiii 
canie rattling upon us, we were^ constrained to stand . 
pretty closely up to the side, to avoid being run over. The 
spectacle of horses at work in such a situation inspired 
sorrowful feelings. The poor creatures may bo said to be 
condemned to toil for life underground — never more to 
see and enjoy the cheerful light of day. One of the horses 
'was white, but drudgery had smeared it with culm and 
dirt, and I somehow felt more for it than the othors. Yet 
my compassion was said to be thrown away: these horses, 
like Caimirjg *8 knife-grinder, had really no tale of woes to 
tell. There were sixty of them altogether in the mine, 
and as all were in good condition, it was logically argued 
that they did not pine for want of sunlight. Fresli pro- 
vender and water are brought regularly down to them; 
and to ^ive me an idea of their comforts, was taken 
into their stable* which is a large excavation in the side 
of the tunnel, fitted up wdth stalls and other conveniences. 

* The Davy lamp has 794 meshes in the wlre-gauiBe cylinder in 
the sq.nare Inch, and it has long been known that if the meshes 
Wore of a more open texture, for the purpose Of giving a more suit- 
able light, explosions in coal-mines would be even more frequent 
than her^foire. Again* if the tneshes in the I>avy were smaller, 
so as to afford more safety to the miner, the light of course would 
be so insigniflcAint that no pitman would attempt to ivork with 
such a lamp. It is a ourious faQt,that tho abovo-ixientioncd incon- 
veniences are happily obviated in the conStnititinn of the Clanny 
lainp; for Inthe litter are from 784 tr.> lS9fJ meshes in the square 
inch^ through which air for combustion passes cfownwardr iii 
the meshes within the whole depth of a very Biipk 
gldgi bylliider ; by this arrangement, fmoi soientifid dlia^very, the 
atmospherio air, when - mixed With fire-danip at tho exploding 
poifit, is rendered innoxious, being greatly expanded, and the 
iiaina of the oil lamp continues longer tbaa in that of tlie Davy* 
and in perfect safety* readily indicating the ^as84^Under, 

any change: in respebt to the fim^damp contained in the atmo- 
sphere of the ebal'inlne. From the flWoiie of the oiyi hump being sur- 
rounded by the glass blinder, . unfilow^ or of air at 

the exploding pidt reaOh MnV hor oan the pitmen light 

i thrir ptpeaat ftie>flanM»rbeslM4eiSit theOlekny li^ out from 
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Some of the horses, I was told, had been ten years in the 
mine, and of course had become quite used tip a subter- 
ranean life. It seems that after a time their sight 
becomes impaired, and if taken to the surface, some days 
would elapse beforec they regained the natural power of 
yision. 

After inspecting the stable, Wfi prepared to descend the 
inclined plane, id a small apartment, fitted up with a 
couple of forms, and jocularly called the * parlour,* we all 
Bt;4pped ourselves of jackets and other garments, and 
stood equipped only in a woollen shirt and blue woollen 
drawers. My conductors laid aside their neckcloths. 
Thus as lightly drewed as possible, and each with a taK 
Ipw candle stuck in'a piece of moist clay in his hand, we 
got iiito wagons, and were let down the inclined plape 
at a considerable speed —■ the moving power being a 
rope oyer pulleys actod on by the steam-engine above. 
On arriving at the foot of the incline, which is at the full 
depth of 1800 feet* I found things a little more rude 
than in the stage above. There was here no gas, and the 
galleries, branching out in difierent directions, were ap- 
parently more confined. We had got to the level of the 
great seam of coal, and what a l^utiful scam it was ! 
About five feet thick, it glittered a continuous mass like 
a wall on each side, and was to all appearance horizontal, 
and therefore coinparatively easy or excavation. Along 
the principal route towards the workings we fient our 
way, and walked altogether a distance of perhaps the 
third of a mile, the channel always getting more confined, 
and the heat becoming the greater the further we ad- 
vanced. Yet at this depth, such was the excellence of 
the ventilation, that there was nothing to complain of 
as respects breathing. The only thing unpleasant was 
the necessity for walking in a stooping posture, to avoid 
knocks on the head by the incumbent roof. The road, be 
it observed, was still a tramway of rails, to facilitate the 
exit of the loaded wagons, which m these recesses are not 
drawn by horses, but pushied along by men. Soon we 
had occasion to see some of these men engaged in 
their laborious duties. They were for the most part 
quite naked, or at best clothed only in a few inches | 
of apron; but all wore coarse buskins, to protect their | 
feet and ankles, and every one of them of course as black I 
as a negro. Ueceiving the wagons as they ^0 filled, 
they handed them along from one to another, using a 
degree of muscular exertion which, along with tlie heat 
and closeness, caused the perspiration to pour down their | 
culm-covered skins. Arrived at the spot where the I 
wagons were being filled, wo found two parties of men, 
also the next thing to naked, actirely engaged in digging 
the coal from the seam which blocked up and terminated 
the pathway. We sat down on a mass of coal just riven 
from its bed, to watch their proceedings. The tempera- 
ture, as shown by a thermometer, was 86| degrees — the 
heat of a tropical climate. All around us was coal. We 
were in the heart of the great seam, which stretches for 
many miles, afid is apparently inexhaustible — ^wondprful 
when contemplated os the transformation of a luxuriant 
vegetation which, hundreds of thousands of years ago, had 
flourished in the light of day,)and been afterwards sub- 
merged beneath the sands of the ocean and calcareous 
deposits— -still more wonderful when contemplated as a 
store of the richest fuel prepared arid set aside for our use 
by the hand of a bounteous Providence 1 

The seam is not difficult to work. By means of a pick, 
the colUm 1^0 great ma^es, which crumbled 

into smali pieces in falling. It was interesting to observe 
that the surface of the seam crackled aiid sputtered on 
being newly exposed* The workxficn call tills being /res, 
and it indicates, they toy^ a good^^^ c^ When a ctmis 
mute, and does not splitter tifider the pick, it is Consider^ 
to be of inferior quality. : The i liheratioh bf 
or gases is doubtless the caiiiiie Of the fdiefiomeAoh. While 
seated for a few minutes in thisMhrky te^Sj ^ of iie 

hewers entertained us his history ; he a mah of 
colour, and had absconded from slareiy in the WOst 
indies. e now retraced our steps along the galleries, 
ascended the incline in a train of wagonS, afid fihidly 
j^eached the surface without accident, though in i s^hs 


which required some potent ablutions before assijtming our 
ordinary attire. Our visit had occupied about thiee 
hours. * 

^ This coal-pit may be considered a fair specimen of some 
of the largest mines. In and altout it there ore employed 
{ nearly a thousand people, and every day it sends a thoii- 
! sand tons of coal to the. surface, where they are immedi- 
ately run off in wagons by a tramway to a staith on the 
Wear, and shipped. The excavation of the mine was a 
matter of great labour and expense. The operation of 
8inkli:yi; commenced in 18*26, and was carried on for ten 
years, at a cost of L.100,000, before the work was crowned 
with success. The perforation was through a capping of 
magnesian limestone, and several beds of coal and strata 
of sandstone were gone through before arriving at the great 
seam, which it was the important object to reach. In the 
course of sinking, various springs were come upon, which 
I gave incalculable trouble.. The most profuse of these 
springs was one at the depth of three hundred and thirty 
feet, which poured water into the workings at the rate of 
three thousand gallons per minute. This fearful influx 
I was kept under % a steam-ongino of two hundred horsc- 
I power, and the shaft was made secure by strong metal 
tubing. At present the works dp not seem to be troubled 
with water. 1 found theid in most places quite dry— a 
circumstance' rather surprising, as they are considerably 
below the level of the sea, which is only a mile distant, 
and also below the bed of the Wear, which rolls with its 
shipping overhead. Maps of the workings, showing the 
different straVa perforated, are kept in the viewer’s (»flioe, 
near the mouth of the pit; and from these I traced the 
line of route which we had lately pursued below ground. 
Some fine specimens of fossil Flora, the memorials of an 
ancient era, are preserved by W. Bell, J^sq., one of the 
proprietors of the mine. 

1 could not, it may be supposed, leave this and other 
scenes of industry in the north of England without 
making some inquiry into the social condition of the 
working -people. I grieve to say that here, as almost 
everywhere else, accounts of iriisspent means — iuteiii- 
perance, and the evils that follow in its train— were much 
too prevalent. One man, a skilled worker iii an iron- 
foundry, was pointed out to me as having for years 
received a wage of one guinea a day, or six guineas a 
week. He haid spent all, mostly on drink, and now was 
reduced to a lower department at a wage of a pound a 
week. That man, said my conductor, might now have 
occupmd a hi^h position if he had behaved himself pro- 
perly. On going through a glass-work, various instances 
were mentioned of a similar degree of recklessness; and 
in answer to a question on the subject, the Scotchmen 
employed in the concern were said to be * just as *bad as 
their neighbours.* One man of different tastes and liabits 
was pointed out. He was a frenchman, dressed in a 
blouse; and at the time ho was blowing glass with a long 
iron ^d in his band. This species of work is highly paid. 
That Frendiman, said the foreman of the works, receives 
L.6, 18s. per week, and ho is so clover and so steady, that 
he is cheap at that. . On inquiring how he spent his earn- 
ings, llsamed that he exercised a reasonable economy, and 
would probably be able to return to his own country with 
considerable savings. Such accounts as this are exceedingly 
perplexing. How qom^s it that we so fi^quently hear of 
fereigu operatives — men whose religion or no-reUgion We 
view with » kind of hoffor and compassion— being steady 
in ^eir gciid^ behaviour, while our own countrymen, 
ill similar circumstances, give themselves up to indul- 
gence of the most despicable nature I The problem is only 
exj^l^ble on the ground that in foreigners the qualities 
of and 9eV:4'e8pect are more commonly exercised and 
dS^elbped; but why the cultivation of these qualities is 
less successful among us than in continental Europe, is 
a question which I have not space here to cither consider 
or That there is nothing in the condition of our 

bumbled workmen really hostile to elevation of taste, 
is Sufliciently evident. When at Sunderland, T had an 
opportunity of hearing of an instance of self-imprOvcnieut 
Undw the ihost untoward circurnstances. A gentleman' 
Sheeted with tbe <K>i4*pits Invited nie to dine with him, 
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• an<l afield inner lie told me hia liiatorjr. He was the son of 
a pitman, and was sent into the mine at nine years of age^ 
At first, for a year, he acted as a trapper — that is, a boy 
who keeps a door, and opens and shuts it, to regulate 
the ventilation; for this he received half-a-crown a week. 
Next he became a putter — that is, a lad who pashes 
along the wagons in the workings; and for this terrible 
drudgery, which, as already mentioned, is done almost in 
a state of nudity, in consequence of the heat, he received 
three shillings and sixpence a week. He now, when he 
went homo at night, put himself to an evening school. 
Noxt, from his steadiness, he was appointed to attend to 
the condition of the rails on which the wagons run in the 
mines ; and for this he got higher wages. He now was 
more intent on educating himself than ever. He saved 
sixpences and shillings from his wages to pay school* 
masters, learnt drawing and mathematics, and finally 
studied the kind of engineering applicable to mines. The 
more he learnt, the more useful he became. He rose from 
one place of trust to another; and now, said ho, here am 
I at the head of the concern with a salary of five hundred 
a year ! Not only, then, has this person by his own cflbrtB, 
iiiidcr God’s blessing, raised himself to a position of high 
local trust, but he has gained the world’s esteem, and 
attained no mean eminence as a mining engineer. All 
of course cannot expect to reach anytmng like such a 
position. But what a diiferent kind of world it would 
be if every one, as a point of duty, would at all events 
try! W. C. 

AN ADVENTURE IN BRrTTANY. 

In 1843 there dwelt at a place called the lloeher- 
I'endii, on the coast of Brittany, and not more than 
tuii English miles from the town of St Malq, a man 
of the name of Tierre Dupont, with fais family, con- 
sisting of his wife, his mother, and one child. Tierre Du- 
pont was half fisher, half farmer: propriitaire Moi only 
of the cockleshell in which he, in favourable weather, 
ventured a few miles to sea in quest of such prey as the 
teeniing waters were disposed to yield without too great 
a requirement of skill and trouble, but of between three 
and four acres of middling land, cultivated in accord- 
ance with the wisdom of his ancestors, Maitro Pierre 
was not, it will be readily understood, over rich; still, 
as he had but one child, and as his wife Jeannette, a 
pretty Grandillaisc, was a model of thrift and industry, 
honest Pierre contrived, by scratching his land, and 
skimming the seas within easy reacli, not only to keep 
the wolf from the door, but to maintain a very comfort- 
able mdnaye; and on his wife>, his motlier*s, or his 
oyvujmr tie fiUy to display a qiiantity of silver spoons, 
forks, &c. those indispensable adjuncts of the most 
modest French him etre, that never failed to awaken the 
admiration, if it did not excite the envy, of the guests 
bidden to thoae simple festivals. Altogether, Jeannette 
had little to complain of in her helpmate, save when thq 
too prodigal waters loaded his boat with do great an 
abundance of fish, that it could not be disposed of in:^ie 
village about three miles distant from the 
Fendu, and he had consequently to makO a journey or 
a voyage to St Mulo With his finny treasui^O, an ex 4 )edi- 
tioii which never failed, according to Jeannette, ta de- 
moralise him for several days afterwards. However 
early he set out in the morning, he never returned till 
very late at night, sometimes ntS till the Jiext morning; 
and there was always a conth^on in Jim accounts with 
reference to sales and expen4iture--^for Jeannette, like 
the great majority of French housewives, was keeper 
of the privy purse— -which nothing bu| a very liber^ 
discount for wine-shop disbursements cduld in any way 
balance or explain. : 

Upon one of these dangerous errands Vat once 
more departed, accompanied by Jean CpllM^ his assist- 
ant ba^ by land and sea, whose loutisht^yuess a draft 
into the cwnacription—tp which honour 
I years would in a few weeks entitle 
I could be little doubt, speedily eradicate/ J^he Rt Malo 
market haj^^ned to be very poorly aappM w 


particular day, and Pierre Dupont's cartload of rare and I 
valuable fish was rapidly disposed of at a very liigh 
pri^, to his own great satisfaction and the huge admi- 
ration of Jean Cullas, who had seldom before seen so 
much, coined money in one person’s f ossession, 

‘ Aji qa, Jean Collas,’ chuckled Pierre, as he pouched 
the money for the last basketful. ‘. Voila qui Va pas 
mal. La bonne femme doit etro contente, n'est ce 
pas?* 

Jean Goltas replied with a gesture significative of his 
very decided impression that a woman that would noj 
be satisfied witli a canvas bag full of five-franc pieces 
like that must be a very unreasonable woman indeed. 

The cares of the day, as PieriV rashly concluded, over 
much earlier than he had anticipated, he consulted with 
Jean as to the advisability of taking a petit verre before 
or after dinner. There was so much to be said on both 
sides of this important bt'oposition, that Jean and his 
master found themselves practically deciding it in a 
favourite cabaret before they had properly commenced 
the discussion, which, in the presence of the/a^V accompli^ 
they therefore very wisely adjourned to a future day. 

* A ta sante, Jean CoUas.' 

‘ A vous, Maitre Pierre. Dam! mais e’est bon !* 

They had not been unobserved by certain men un- 
usually quick at arriving at unexpected solutions of difii- 
cult problems, especially in matters relating to the laws 
which govern and regulate the possession of property, 
and who, by a rule of arithmetic peculiar to themselves, 
had already reached the conclusion — that, given a bag 
of five-franc pieces in the possession of two rustics of 
vinous propensities, a certain desirable result might, by 
a very simple process in subtraction, be quickly and 
easily obtained. 

The politeness, the frank generosity, the caressing 
manners of the three gentlemen who entered the Pomme 
d’Or a few minutes after them, powerfully excited the ' 
sympathies of Pierre Dupont and Jean Collas. They 
were invited to join the new-comers over a bottle of 
wine in a private room ; and when there, the friendship 
of their entertainers rapidly increased in warmtli and 
intensity. Not a sou would they permit Dupont to pay : 
they were just returned from Algeria, and their hearts i 
were brimful of love for all Frenchmen. Pierre and 
I Jean listened with avidity to the marvellous cam- 
paigns against the Arabs in which their friends 
had participated, and drank bumper after bumper to 
the confusion of Abd-el-Kader, and the glory and 
success of the Frencii marshals and generals who had 
shed new lustre on the brilliant tricolor. Dupont, 
modest man as he might be, was still too much a 
Frenchman to permit himself to be totally eclipsed by 
the blaze of eloquence and valour which had so unexr 
pectedly burst upon him, and he recounted with mucU 
spirit and complacency the various items by virtue of 
which he claimed respect and consideration from man- 
kind: his farm, his fishing- vessel and apparatus, the 
quantity of argent&'k he had inherited ana purchased, 
his pretty Jeannette, we^ ali carefiilly enumerated for 
tlie admiraAbn of his companions, who, to do them 
justice, listened with a touching interest to all he said 
as long ashe could make hlmsdtf in the least intelligible. 
When that point was past, as it ultimately was in the 1 
case of both master and man, they considerately advised 
their flying to bed,: and* not attempting to reach the 
ROcherrFendu till the following morning, This friendly 
qpuns^ iMing tacitly agiee^ attentive kindness 

of thO gentlemeh went so far as to see them both safi^ 
in be^, after having first assisted to undress ^em ; and 
then, with a grscibus * Au plaisir ! ’ : their excellent 
friends left the^^ 

How long the uiifortaiiate pair of simpletons shxm- 
bei^ they had np accurate means of testing ; but Hiey 
we^e at length roused sleep by 

the rude shaking end st^uiing of a number of gen- 
darmes who Had yisited quest of 

the very geutl^en bjr whom had been so liberally 
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* What have you done with tJie fellows you have been 
drinking with all day?’ demanded one of the officials 
in an imperious tone. 

* riait-il?* murmured Pierre but half awake, And 

rubbing bis eyes, twisted alternately in the 

direction of the astounding scene before him ana Jean 
Oollas’ bewildered countenance^ * Piait*il?’ 

* And your monhy ?’ cried another of the officers, lift* 
ing up a pair of trousers, of whi(ffi the pockets had been 
turned inside out, on the end of his cane, * what has 
become of that ? ’ 

The eyes of Pierre dilated to their extremest width 
as the appalling spectacle met his view. * Vois-tu 9A 
Jean CoUas?* he exclaimed, but without turning his 
gaze firom the fascinating exhibition. * Mais, voiU du 
serieu^ ^ me semble r ' 

Serious indeed; and still greater loss and peril to be 
apprehended if the opinion of the officers, after lie had 
told his story, might be trusted. Active measures were 
instantly resolved upon; a swift conveyance was imme- 
diately procured, and Pierre and Jean, accompanied by 
two gendarmes, were soon off to the Rocher-Fendu, 
whither 1 must, with the reader’sjeave, fer a few hours 
precede them. 

The sultry summer day was rapidly drawing to a 
close, and still no sigh of Pierre and his cart met Uie 
anxious gaze of his wife as, her household work long 
since accomplished, she sat at her opened door looking 
out upon the road to St Male. He had set out very 
early, and should long since have returned ; where 
could the weak promise^breaket be loitering? Jean- 
nette’s fitful anger as she ran over in her busy mind, 
enlightened by former experience, the uses to which be 
was in all probability putting his time and money, made 
bet spinning wheel— the constant appendage of indus- 
trious French matrons — revolve at intervals with a 
rapidity utterly fatal to the evenness and regularity of 
the thread ; and but for the placid countenance of her 
infant son, half-slumbering in a cot hard by, and the 
sedative influence on hersdf of tlie snatches of old songs 
with which she strove to begmle it to sleep, the good 
woman would in all probabiUtjj^ have soon worked her- 
self into a towering pasuon, The lids of the child’s 
eyes had just yielded to the lulling influence of its 
mother’s soft, low voice in the gentle melody of 
roiseau-bleu— 

* 11 eat tard ; rAngo est passd ; 

IjO Jour a babad ; 

I’on n’entoiids pour tout bruit, 

QtUe le ruisHoau <jnf 6*ouiuit. 

Bndors-toil Bndoru-toi ! 

Mon fils, o’est moi : 

11 ost ta^, ot ton ami, 

L'oiaoau^biau, ost eudonnl V. 

when heavy thunder-drops striking on the casement, 
followed by a vivid flash of lightning, warned Jeannette 
of a sudden and vibieot change of weather. She closed 
and fastened the door, pluced the riz*au 4 ait by the hot 
fire-embers in preparation for the family supper, and 
then called to her mother-in-law, Madame Du^nt, who 
had been busy up stairs, to coihe down. Tm elderly but 
still very active dame, who was even more terrified at 
thunder-storms than her daughter-in-law^ has^ned to 
comply. Candles were instantly lighted to render in- 
visil^ the flashes of the lightning ; the ihother, with 
the simple superstition of her class, sprinkled her child 
with a few drops of eau hhiiu, oarefuhy preserved for 
such occasions ; and then both ithmediately opened and 
earnestly conned thdr prayer-books, ih devout depre* 
cation of the dirine wrath, . manifest^, to their un- 
tutored ims^notions, in the conflict of the elements. 
These arrangendents had been scarcely made, when a 
loud summons at the door ^hbuheed a^ 
and unusual visitor. It waS o^ed by Jeannette, and 
a young man, of some flve or: Six -and -twenty yeirs 
of^age, and of gentlemanly dress add aspect^ stood 
before^ her, ‘ He had,’ he said, ^ been kfltering in the 
nalghbourhcod, and had unfortunately mii^d the dill* 
: : Avranches to St Halo. He was already 


wetted to the skirii and should be extremely gr/leful for 
shelter, and, if possible, a bed, till the morning.’ Jean- 
nette concluded in an instant, from the stranger’s ap- 
pearance and accent, that he was an Englishman, and 
with the frank hospitality of her class and country 
unhesitatingly acceded to his request. He expressed a 
wish to put oil* his wet dotbes ns soon as possible. A 
bed in an inner room was instantly prepared for him, 
and Mr Henry Talbot, fatigued with his day’s rambles, 
was soon sound asleep. A short time afterwards, 
Madame Dupont, during a lull in the storm, retired to 
her bedrooin, and Jeannette was left to await in silence 
and solitude the return of her truant husband. 

It was getting very late, and Jeannette began to 
think that Pierre, not having left St Male before tlic 
storm burst forth, had determined not to return hot tie 
till the following morning, when she was startled by 
another summons at the door — this time fierce and 
peremptory, and accompanied by the sound of rude 
voices, enforcing by shouts and cries the demand for 
instant admittance. Jeannette, startled and alarmed, 
hesitated to unclose the door. She had just snatched 
her infant from its cot with the intention of running 
up stairs to seek counsel of Madame Dujiont, when 
the frail fastenings gave way, and three fellows, drunk, 
and desperately savage, reeled into the room, and in- 
solently demanded to know why they had been kept 
waiting so long in the rain. 

Jeannette,, pale, trembling, scarcely able to stand for 
terror, stammered out an incoherent reply; and tlie 
ruffians, seating themselves without ceremony, com- 
manded wine and brandy to he immediately iibured 
before them. 

‘ Allons, Jeannette!’ cried the leader of the ruffians. 
‘ Wine, brandy of the best, for your husband’s friends ! ’ 

* My husband !’ ejaculated the terrified woman. * Do 
you know him?’ 

♦Know Pierre Dupont! Parbleu, intimately!’ re- 
joined the fellow. * He has sold all Ids fish, 1 must tdl 
you; but as he intends passing the night at the Pomrne 
d’Or, he desired us to make bis compliments to bis 
charming Jeannette, and bid her give his excellent 
friends a hearty welcome. 80, quick! Wo are cus- 
tomers that do not love to he kept waiting. ATUt 
that,’ added the audacious scoundrel, ‘ we will exaniine 
the plate-chest, and see whether Pierre gave us a cor- 
rect list of his /’ 

; Jeannette, hall-dead as she was with fear, still re- 
tained sufficient presence of mind to murmur a trembling 
acquiescence, and left the room to fetch the required 
liqaor. Her mother-in-law was not yet in, bed, and she 
had just time to whisper with white lips the state of 
afikirs beloW, when the ruffian voices of the intruders 
shputed to her not t6*delay a moment in her errand. 

* Monsieur ! monsieur !* exclaimed Madame Dupont 
in 0, suppressed and trembling voice, shaking Henry 
Talbot, who was with difficulty awakened from pro- 
found and dreamless sleep ; * for mercy’s sake rouse 
youmlfP 

* What is the matter?’ he cried at last, raising him- 
self from hit pillow, and regarding bis strange visitor 
with astonishment. * Why do you disturb me ?’ 

VHufhl’ rejoined the woman; * do not speak so loud. 
Get up at ^ YOVl can whilst 1 go and open the 
back gate. 1 wiU return immediately.’ 

♦You have been quick,* she said on re-entering. 
* Now follow me on tiptoe.* He complied; and passing 
info au adjoining closet, saw and heard, unobserved, all 
foat was going on in the inner apartment. Madame 
Dupbut then led him back to the room in which he had 

^^at is the meaning of all this ?’ he demanded in 
u hotried whisper, 

* Robbery first; and next, there is little doubt, murder, 

to avbid detection I Two of them, 1 gather from their 
conversation, are escaped^fa^fif* : 
;;•^"f■■Good'HeaYen■l* ■ ; 

^Tou^^ate an Enghshmaa and a seaman, If I mistake 
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rice, the * i^or^ploy^i/ «s 1 onco heard a belle de- 
aignate the opposite sex, also manifest at times a strong 
mish for the very cheap. A warehouse ad^rtisemenC 
promising ^rich silks at less than muslin prices, and 
everything under i^rime cost, owing to peculiar amnge* 
men ts for the special service of customers,* is nself a 
tolerably clear comment oh bargain«loving and its uses. 
Hat in no cqrner 6 f trade’s extensive empire does this 
general propensity stand Iforth In such free relief as at 
those gatherings of the public known, and dear to ail 
ds^eUsrs in towns, under the denomination of ‘sales.* 
Roup and auction were the old - fashioned names by 
which our grandmothers knew and sought them ; but 
in their days they were niucli less abundant than in 
ours ^ owing, as some say, to frequent panics, and 
others^ to the progress of commercial arts. 

Who that has resided for any length of time in a 
city has not been occasionally attracted to a sale, per- 
haps in hopes of a great bargaiitr^perhaps to see what 
might be had if one could only spare the cash? The 
last-mentioned case certainly affords the best oppor- 
tunity for observation. The expectation that sits on 
every face ; the anxiety, especially of those in the back- 
ground, to inspect the articles put up ; the excitement 
of opposing bidders i the disappointment Of those who 
have lost an unmistakably cheap lot ; and the still 
deeper chagrin of some who have bidden too high, and 
hoped, till the hammer fell, that there might be some- 
body simpler than themselves : but, abote all, the auc- 
tioneer, witii his thousand modes of uniting amusement 
with business, and manceuvres to increase the returns 
-—are things common enough, but well, worthy to bo 
seen among the pictures of life. ^ 

In the early part of the last century sales were reckoned 
among the chief attractions of London, the resort of its 
rank and fashion, and one of their grand resources 
against time— ever regarded as an enemy by that divi- 
sion of the unemployed. Fashionable people, indeed, 
still attend sales by yray of business ; hut at. that period 
the West -End world — wits, beaus, and belles— chro- 
nicled the sales as well as the halls of the season, and 
attended both with the same amount of small morti- 
fications, petty triumphs, and occasional amusemeitt. 
There Lady Mary Montagu heard whispered coihpli- 
ments from Pope, and court-scandal from Lord Hervey ; 
there the Duchess of Queensberry di8pla3’ed her rustic 
dress with yet more rustic manners ; and there Horace 
Walpole was in his gloiy, thpugh not alone, collecting 
gossip for his * I.etters,* and curiosities for the celebrated 
collection, Which a sale in our own day has dispersed 
from S^aWberiy Hill. 

In the current and familiar literature of those times, 
sales figure quite as conspicuously as the Italian Opera, 
or the artist, par ewSiXknee, does iii ours. Addison and 
his contemporary writers make frequent mention of 
them as the haunts of fashion, and, naturally enough, 
the love of bargains n^ears to have been considerably 
stimulated by the prevailing mode. All wh 6 have 
read the * S])ectator,* the *Taier,Vand kindred publica- 
tions, must be acquainti^d with the lady who bought 
eve^thing that was cheap ; for if not the crack, she is 
ilie standing character to personate that folly of the 
age. Her house, says the humble cotnpanioil who acts 
as describer, ‘is a perfect luthber teposiiory, contain/- 
ing ihore old china, damaged crystal, and dilapidate^ 
chattels of all sorts, than wq| 0||; fUrnish^^ 
houses of its size iu London ; there is not a chair 
safe to sit down upon, nor a tabid that could be 
ranted sound in the w liole mansion. On Mouday last 
the brocade settee fell under Mri and Dr 

Slow heaved the soup over on his side df the .com- 
pany by plantijig his elbows on the to 

take his ease in wonted SilSlbn ■ at a i^iendly dinner 
[here, by the way, we havd a trrit manners of i 
OUT g^ndfathers] ; upcm which EUyace remarked 
tnat.it was a pity those thlngk hadn’t been repaired, 
fdr„she got wonderful bargains of them i and she I 
diaicf!| require it, thank her stars l yet she always liked 1 ; 


dieap tilings, and never left a sale without a jfbeky bid • 
to bring honiA* ' ■■ 

There is one descriptioii of side: which certainly forms 
a novel and peculiar feature in ‘'the commerce of our 
age, and would have astonished the men of the Specta- 
tor— ^namely, those sales of autographs lately become so 
frequent in the Hritish metropolis. Doubtless they ori- 
ginate in the popular demand for sucli articles. Every- 
body collects autographs now, and there is scarcely a 
family of the middle and upper rank that cannot boast 
a portable museum of its own in the form %f an album, 
filled with those memorials of the celebrated which 
taste and energy have gathered from all quarters, and 
treasured among the regalia of the household for tlie^ 
inspection of the friends it delights to honour. Hero* 
trade has found a new channel of profit. F our pounds 
have been paid for one of Byron’s notes regarding his 
intended duel with Southey ; an epistle from Coleridge 
concerning his projected works has been knocked down 
at three guineas anda-half$ a scrap of the correspondence 
between Sir Walter Scott and Ballantyne was esteemed 
a cheap lot at more than half the sum; and quite as 
much WAS bidden for an angry letter from tlieEttrick 
Shepherd to one of his best friends, concluding with 
‘ Tours, in much disgust’ 

These small signs of our times, indeed, testify to a 
general acquaintance with literature, and a public inte- 
rest in genius unfelt by earlier generations. Perhaps 
they also indicate the prevalence of that lionising spirit 
which rarely* tends to promote either social respect or 
individual respectability. True it is that something of 
the show has always mingled with the regard or admi- 
ration of the multitude ; and this fact is most objection- 
ably evident in the public roup, as our Scottish parlance 
hath it, of the autographs of living notables. The occur- 
rence is now by no means unusual, at least in London ; 
and thus an order to a tradesman, a letter of business, 
or a note of invitation carelessly written in the ease of 
intimacy, or the hurry of pressing affairs, may become 
the representative of a poet or popular author to thosci 
who will see his personality through no other medium. 

Speaking of the parliamentary reports which Dr 
Johnson, in what he called his * hungry days/ furnished 
to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and for which that con- 
scientious genius expres^d his repentance so frequently 
in more mature and prosperotu years, a friend once 
remarked that the speech of a certain member there 
given was far BU|)erior to any he had afterwards uttered. 
‘Tea, sir/ responded Johnson ; ‘ it was a good speech, 
for 1 made it one night in a garret in Grub Street.’ 

Let the purchasers oL autographs lay this moral to 
heart, for these articles also cQuld be made in garrets, 
thpi;^, as the auctioneer obsemd, * When a man takes 
a thiifg for genewin, he bids for it all the same.’ 

The mention of an auctibneer reminds one of that 
prince of the order, the late well-known Kobins. Sales 
of pictures and objects of virtu can still command a 
fasmonable attendance, but those at which lieofiiciated 
were i^cullarly attractive, owing to the display of his I 
professional abilities. /Keverwas there a greater master 
of the selling art^Diie that could better support the 
excitement of a sal% or lure wary bidders into its vortex. 

Il wks in the disposal of relics that he shone to the 
bighett advantage. . Once, when auctioning the effects 
of Ba*ty O’Meara, Napoleon’s Irish surgeon, lie chanced 
to borne upon Ui tooth of the Emperor, long preserved by 
ito admitlng ektraetor. Suddenly Hobius paused, as if 
ovei^lirimed % an idea of the greatness of the bargain 
knd tStU Iboking round oii the crowded sidc-room, ex* 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, a tootli, a real tooth, 
of oonquerpr of mankiud I Make me an offer, some 
^ simple man like me can’t 

kUUw;;w^t to ask for such, a treasure/ On another 
CKxsariipi^w^^ there was presented such a supply of 
ariiriea,' said to have h^d the same distinguished owner, 
the interest fiagged, and the sale was getting rather 
dull, be/Jint up a sUver tei^ot^as one of the best lots; 
out there was no rcspbhsi ve bldderi EubiUs looked first 
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• into theVtetisil, ai»i then at the door, by Which some 
ladies were making their exit, as he shouted, * Oh, ladies, 
ladies, the Emperor’s very teapbt V 

In the ‘Adventures of a Guinea,’ a work of the 
Smollett school, abounding with racy though coarse 
humour, tliere occurs the description of an auction- 
scene, in which Puff, one- of the coin’s temporary mas- 
ters, sets up a china jar as an Egyptian antiquity^ 
recommending the pattern to the notiee of antiquaries 
for the abstruse hieroglyphics it contained, and relating 
impromptu the History of its migrations through va- 
rious climates, till, to use his own words, ‘ it was taken 
from the Spaniards by that Heaven-born adnural who 
taught the cowardly fions to tremble at the name of an 
Englishman.’ A sagacious lawyer once gave his opinion 
that, next to the bar, the auctioneering business was best 
calculated to sharpen the wit and blunt the conscience; 
but he charitably added, * It is not impossible to preserve 
some conscience in either trade.* 

Leaving this question aside on the judge-not prin- 
ciple, it is certain that considerable wit is occasionally 
exhibited by the orators of sales. I remember an Irish 
auctioneer, who, having the contents of sundry bank- 
rupt toy-warehouses to dispose of, ‘and a more than 
usually cool and cautious attendance, after exhausting 
his tact and eloquence in vain to enliven the bidding, 
and knocking down model railways and tumbling- Jacks 
at ruinously low prices, atdast put up a spegimenof that I 
article known to the juveniles as Noah’s Ark. ‘Here, 
hulies and gentlemen,* said he, ‘is Noah and his whole 
family— Shem, Ham, and Japhet:’ iitill there was no 
hid: ‘besides all kind of beasts and brutes,* con tinned the 
auctioneer in an under tone, casting an unmistakable 
look on the recusant bidders. 

Even in sober Scotland there is sometimes good cause 
for laughter in assemblies collected by the red flag at the 
door which announces bargains within. In the recent 
season of failure and panics, an auctioneer, when dispos- 
ing of the collected remnants of more than one milliner’s 
stock, was obliged to sell a few soiled and crumpled caps, 
which both shopkeepers and purchasers seemed to have 
left neglected for years in some dusty corner. Of course 
his praise of their beauty and usefulness rose in propor- 
tion to the improbability of their sale, and he expatiated 
to such good purpose, that one of them was actually sold 
at more than twice its value. ‘ Hand me up that other 
jewel,* said he, addressing his attendant, and a still 
dirtier cap was produced; but it unfortunately suffered 
from a rent which the auctioneer did not at first per- 
ceive, * Ladies,’ he began, ‘ this is a perfect gem ; an 
article of real taste; the true Parisian cut: only exa^ 
mine it for yourselves.’ Here his eye caught the rent, 
and he observed that the' nearer customers saw it too ; 
but nothing daunted, he looked through the hole at 
thorn, and added, * A transparent diamond it is too, I 
declare!’ 

The skill which extracts bids rather than smiles 
seems more especially tlie aim of the Scottish auctioneer. 
It might be presumed that the task is one of more than 
ordinary difnculty north of the Tweed ; but in spite of 
the long-ascribed caution of the land, the love of bar- 
gains, which is at lesist as strongs there as in most 
countries, Bometiihes afibi^s ample scope for his talents. 

I w'as once present at a sale of furniture where a some- 
what ludicrous case in jmiiit occurred. The room was 
unusually crowded, and the bidding had been brisk; hut 
a large old-fashioned chest of drawers v^as at length 
offered, in which no one seemed to take any interbst. 
The auctioneer of course enlarged on all its supposable 
excellences, directed attention to the size, spOtidness, 
and durability of the article, and eventually a low 
from the heart of the crowd gave a bidji hut Uttle below 
its actual value. The orator tried to up opposition, 
but in vain; and after repeated dechirationB that he 
would sell if there were fib advance, the Itamiuer came 
down. With its descent cbme a squeak from Ihe onposfto 
end of the room, offering two shillings more. ‘ ye 
in time, man?’ demanded the auctioneer. and it’s 


mim/Kplied a ibrill wlii;ip». ‘ Tben, indies MSjd geh. 




again, for justice is the motto of the sale. Up it went, 
and the woman’s offer was followed by a still hljgher hid 
from the man, who seemed to be determined Dp having 
tlie drkwers; but she was equally resolute, and advhnbed 
proportionally. The contest was left to the pair, and 
they continued to bid against each' other, bomg mu- 
tually irascible, till tlie drawers rose to a price con- 
siderably above that of their pristine btouty and 
fashion: then the deeper voice was silenced; and the 
lady, having the last wmd, was declared the pur- 
diaser. The crowd opened a way to her prize; but as 
she advanced, a respectable -looking artisan from the 
centre exclaimed in a most rueful tone, ‘ Oh, Maggie, is 
it you? Quid life, woman, 1 wud hao had them an 
hour syne at thirty shillin’ less ! * 

Were it not that something of the excitement found 
in games of chance is connected witli it, the anxiety 
and forgetfulness of value evinced by rival bidders 
would be wholly inexplicable. Auctioneers perfectly 
understand this chief charm of their business, which 
alone accounts for the prices obtained at times for even 
inferior articles under their administration. In the late 
sale at Stowe, one of the greatest affairs of the kind 
that has taken place for many years, by which the 
entire furniture of a ducal palace, collected by genera- 
tions of nobility, has been dispersed through a thousand 
dwellings of almost every class and capacity, a pair of 
candlesticks were, after a fierce competition, knocked 
down at L.S6, which a silversmith present declared, not 
without demonstrations of regret, he had fabricated for 
the noble proprietor at the cost of L.20 ; and a silver 
cup was bought at L.19 which had been originally pur- 
chased at L.9 1 

So much for bargain-seeking ! But with all my recol- 
lections of sales arise the words of an old moralist : ‘ My 
friend, life' is like a sale, where Hope is the auctioneer, 
and your powers and opportunities are the means to 
bid withal. As they are llniitbd, you can buy but pro- 
portionate articles. Believe that all of them will be 
extolled to you above their actual value ; that many of 
the most eager bidders will find time to repent their 
purchase; and beware that you expend not too much 
on what may prove a sorry bargain.’ 


MBS CHISHOLM. 

Never was there a period at which the public mind 
was more deeply stirred by the question of endgmtion 
than at the present moment While hundreds of ves- 
sels, freighted with our self- exiled countrymen, are 
speeding their way across the Atlantic or the Southern 
Ocean, our principal ports swarm with people of all 
classes and conditions in life, who, pressed by poverty, 
or stimulated by the love of enterprise, are about to 
nbandon their native soil for some other land more rich 
in promise and in hope. Alike at the cottage fireside 
and in the drawing-room circle are discussed the rela- 
tive advantages of Illinois and Canada, of New Zedand 
and Australia ; and many a thoughtful mind is intent 
upon plans for . the Comfort and wellbeing of those wlio, 
in their far-off homes, must ever share our kindly in- 
terest and our truest sympathy. 

Among the practical benefactors of our emigrant 
cbuntryn>en stands pre en^ineTit Mrs Chisholm, whose 
^orts in their behalf have been not more remarkable 
fot their success than tor the gentle yet persevering 
wisdom with which they have been pursued. - 

It has often b^n observed tliat no realty great Vrorjlc 
was ever achieved save by those who had concentrated 
the whole iK>wer . of their minds cm its acoCtopBjsbment 
The truth of this remark i» siri|^ig^ ill^ 

by : iM jpiiinfw. in a letter 

to s,.ftiend she thus describes attempt at colo- 
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tiiflki$on» DPhich vai carried on 'In a waiM^nd hasiti 
hefwe m years old 

' ‘ * I made boats of broad beans ; expended all my money 
in touchwood dolls ; removed families, located them in 
the hed«qmlt, and sent the boats, flUed with wheaVbaok 
to their friends, of which 1 kept a sWe in a thimble- 
case. At length \ upset the basin, which 1 judged to 
be a fao-simile of the sea, spoiled a new bed, got punished, 
and afterwards carried out my plan in a dark cellar, 
with a rushlight stuck upon a tin kettle ; and, strange 
as it may seem, many of the ideas which I have since 
carried out dni gained po8|ession of my mind at that 
period ; and, siiigular as it may appear, I had a Wesleyad 
minister and a Catholic priest in the same boat. Two 
of my d.611a were very refractory, and would not be obe- 
dient; this made me name them after two persons 1 
knew who were always quarrelling, and I spent hours 
in listening to their supposed debates, to try and dud 
out how I could manage them : at length I put the two 
into a boat, and told them if they were not careful they 
would be drowned; and having landed them alive, 
knelt down to pray to God to make them love each" 
other.* 

‘The obildis father to the man ;* 

so says one of the greatest and most philosophical of 
our modern poets; and so it has prove<i with regard 
to 4he lady of whom we now write. In the childish 
anecdote just related may bo traced the germ of those 
principles which have guided her conduct through life 
amid very trying and perplexing circumstances. Calm- 
ness and decision in the management of the refractory 
— catholic -minded charity, embracing alike all who 
need her suoctmr, without any attempt to sway their 
minds for soctariiin purposes — together with unfeigned 
reliance upon the blessing of Almighty God to prosper 
Jier philanthropic endeavours — such have been the 
features most observable in Mrs Chisholm’s character 
during the many years which she has devoted to the 
service of her fellow-creafiires. 

Soon after her marriage with Captain Chisholm of the 
Madras army, we find her commencing in that presi- 
dency her, career of active benevolence. The po?«ition 
of the soldiers’ daughters seemed to her fraught with 
peril, and she became earnestly desirous to withdraw 
tliem from the idle levity of a barrack life, and to im- 
part to them some useful knowledge, which might ren- 
der them more worthy and happy members of society 
in after-life. With this view she established a sort of 
school and boarding-house; under the name of ‘ School 
of Industry,* which proved so successful in its results, 
that Mme even of the soldiers* young wives begged 
leave to place themsdves for a while under her super- 
intendence, and share her instructions. Through the 
liberal assistance of Sir Erederic Adam, the governor 
of Madras, and the kind aid of other infiuential jpersons 
at the presidency, she was enabled to establish ah insti- 
tution which has since acquired a permanent character, 
and at the present moment afibrds a sheltering home to 
many of the orphans of our brave soldiers in the East. 

After a residence of several years at Madras, the 
failing health of Captain Chisholm required a temporary 
change of abode ; and accordingly, in the year 1888, be 
removed to the more genial climate of New South Wales, 
whither he was accompanied by his wife and infant 
family. Scarcely were they fixed at Sydney, when Mts 
Chisholm’s active mind was engaged in seeking for some 
opportunities Of benefiting the poor emigrants urlio were 
then crowding to the colony. Much as she Vfdued 
systematic plans of benevolence, yet the was far too 
wise and practical a person to yemaln^ w^^ 
until some great work wer0'|STen bier te accomplish. 
Acscordingly, on her first arSval in va atrange lani}^^ 
where her spliere of infiqehce was he^ssarily a very 
ct^ranted one, she turned her attention to a band of 
poor Highland landed in .that fer^ 

without tViends, and without 

English language, ' Which was ^ 


spoken by all around them. Their stout hearts sd^med to 
quail at the tboughts of the hop^ss struggle which evi- 
dently awaited them. Mrs Chisholm lent them money 
to buy tods, and advised them to cut firewood for sale ; 
she cheered their fainting spirits by kind words and 
wholesome counsel. Gladly did they listen to lior, and 
gratefully accept her aid. So humble was tlie com- 
mencement of that arduous course of soryioe which was 
subsequently pursued at Sydney by this friend of the 
emigrants 1 

Early in 1840 Captain Chisholm was obliged to re- 
join his regiment in India, but it was arranged that 
Mrs Chishdm and her youthful family should, for a 
time, fix their residence near Sydney. Family cores 
did not so far engross her as to prevent a continuance 
of charitable efifert in behalf of the emigrants; and 
among those who shared her warmest sympathy were 
the young persons of her own sex, who at this time 
were arriving in great numbers at Sydney, where but 
too many of them found themselves exposed to all the 
miseries of a homeless and unprotected state. !Mrs 
Chisholm resolved on opening a sort of temporary home 
for some of those destitute beings. This was, however, 
too great an enterprise to be accomplished by her own 
unaided resources ; accordingly, she -decided on .attempt - 
ing to enlist the sympathies of the wealthier classes, as 
well as to secure the“ support of the colonial government 
in this good swork ; but she found herself at once beset 
by difficulties, and chilled by the indifference of those 
to whom she appealed for aid. We have a graphic 
picture of her early struggles in a pamphlet which she 
publishod some years ago, entitled * Female Emigration 
Considered.’ Blie says, wrote in January 1841 to 
Lady Gipps, and from that time never ceased my exer- 
tions. I knew that every ship’s arrival Would increase 
the necessity of such an institution. 1 prepared my 
plan: for three weeks I hesitated; as a w'onmn, and al- 
most a stranger in the colony, T naturally felt reluctant 
to come forward. I was impressed with the idea that 
God had in a peculiar manner fitted me for this work, 
and yet I hesitated. Meanwhile I did all I coiild to aid 
young women who applied to me; but the number in- 
I creased, and I saw that my plan, if carried into effect, 
would serve all. On Easter Sunday I was enabled, at 
the ^Iter of our Ix>rd, to make an offering of my talents 
to the God who gave them. I promised to know neither 
country nor creed, but to try and serve all alike without 
partiality. 

‘ Things were wearing a most favourable aspect, 
when even some of ray first-promised supporters with- 
4rew their pledges. It is a remarkable fact, that at 
the very time the Protestants* were afraid of my 
Popish plot, several of the leading Catholics had with- 
drawn their support. I could have done without help, 
but this continued opposition wearied me. Ttvo gentje- 
mem one a Koman Catholic clergyman, called on me, 
and begged me to give it up. 

* Front Ike hand of a friend came a missile of greal 
strength, 1 felt it deeply. No other person in the 
colony could have thrown more serious obstacles in my 
path.’ ■ , 

The words given above in italics refer to the conduct 
of a dignitary of her own church, who, not content 
with private exhortations, published a letter in the 
* Sydney Herald * condemning the proposed institution, 
and apeakiitg very slightingly of Mrs Chisholm as a 
lady who was ‘labouring under aroiabte delusions.’ 

# It is pleasant to record the fcisue of hca* obrirospondence with 
one clj^SVinsh, who at first declined ferr wording her plans, from 
an apprehcoslon that the institution would ' prove % proselytising 
one, hut on fartlier explanation writes thiis:— ‘Your frank and 
atrai^tforward: avowal of the objects you aim at. and the means 
you wjm use f(n‘ il»e attainment of those (»bjeGta, disarm suspioto. 

' The assurante your note that you will not follow or he led by 
the agents an eoclesiastioal party, hut that you wUl pursue 
iMdliy the snod of the wheta of the emigrantB wlio may come 
.nndcw yoiU' Ca^, referring in matters of .wdiglon to their rospaotiv© 
dieigy imd' tcacdiers, induces me to bffttf you very cordiahy what- 

fUpi^ I am able to afibrd. 1 beg te encloRo as a dona- 
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Disapprobation expressed in such a quarter staggered 
her resolution, and disposed her to pause a while before 
taking any further step in the business. While in this 
painM and perplexed state of mind, a slight incidient 
occurred which at once confirmed her in the* benero- 
lent design of establishing an * Imniigrants- Home’ at 
Sydney. 

This was a rencontre with a girl who was about to 
drown herself. Having saved that girl, ‘ my spirits 
returned,’ writes Mrs Chisholm : ‘ I felt God’s blessing 
was on my work. From this time I never thought 
anxiously about human help. I neglected no steps to 
conciliate; I increased my exertions ; but from the hour 
1 was on the beach with Flora, fear left meJ 

The governor, Sir George Gipps, who had hitherto 
left Mrs Chisholm’s written representatioDS unattended 
to, at length consented to have an interview with her ; 
and expecting to see a starched, elderly person, was 
agreeably surprised when a handsome and somewhat 
youthful lady was ushered into his presence. But 
although favourably impressed by the appearance, as 
well as by the conversation of Mrs Chisholm, the gover- 
nor yielded a slow and reluctaut consent to her intreaty 
that a certain government store, of very rude construc- 
tion and moderate dimensions, might be appropriated 
to licr use as an Immigrants’ Home. In the pamphlet 
already quoted we find a vivid picture of the difficulties 
she had to encounter in the commencemenliof her work 
there. These are her words At length, egnsent was 
given that I should take possession of part of tlie Immi- 
grants’ Barrack. On closing the ^^or, 1 reflected on 
what I had been compelled to endure for fourt^n feet 
square. My first feelings were those of imJijgnation that 
such a trifle should have been so long withheld; but 
better feelings followed. I determined to trust to Pro- 
vidence to increase its sizCi and prove my usefulness. 
1 soon observed, to do any good, 1 must sleep on tlie 
promises ; and as soon as Mr Merewitber was aware of 
my determination, he gave me the best room then 
vacant. 1 cannot say vacant, for it was used as a store* 
room. This was, however, cleared for my accomtiioda* 
tion; and having been busy all day, 1 retired wearied to 
rest. But 1 was put to the proof at starting. Bcarce 
was the light out, when 1 fancied a few dogs must be in 
the room, and in some terror I got a light. What I 
' experienced in seeing rats in all directions I cannot 
describe 1 My first act was to throw on a doak, and get 
at tlie door with the intent to leave the building. 1 
knew if 1 did this, my desertion would cause much 
ainuseinont, and ruin my plan; 1 therefore lighted a 
second candle, and seating myself on my bed, kept there 
until three rats, descending from the roof, alighted on 
my shoulders. I knew that I was getting into a fever, 
and that in fact 1 should be very ill before morning. 
But to be outgenemUed by rats was too much. I got up 
with some resolution : 1 had two loaves and some butter 
(for my offlee, bedroom, and pantry were one); I cut it 
into slices, placed the whole in the middle of the room, 
put a dish of water convenient, and with a light by my 
side, I kept niy seat on the bed reading ** Abercrombie,” 
and watching the rats until four in the morning. I at 
one time counted thirteen, and never less than seven 
did 1 observe at the dish during the night The follow- 
ing night I gave them a similar teeat, with the addition 
of arsenic; and thus passed niy four first nights at the 
Horae.*-^- 

Among Mrs Chisholm^ trials connected with the 
establishment of the ‘Female Immigrants* Home,’ was 
the necessity of parting with her children at night, as 
it appeared absolutely neoessary that for a tiine at least 
she should' sleep under the same roof with her pro- 
tegees. At first she resolved on keeping youngest 
with her at night, and desorilws thus the termination 
of her maternal struggle Borne sickness among the 
children in the tents told me plainly my duty ; still, 1 
would not, could not, give him up. ... , At night, os 
was usual with me, I sitw the ^rls after M 
to rest. Ninety-four Were in that dwelling; riteked if 


they had any place to go to if I turned, them out : not 
one had a plwie of shelter. On my return to the ofBce, 

1 found a poor woman waiting for a white gown to 
make her dead decent 1 went into my room, 
packed up my little fellow’s wardsobe, and de next 
day he was under the honest care of Miss Halvin at 
Windsor. This was the last sacrifice it was (^d’s Will 
to demand.* 

The evidence of Mrs Chisholm before a committee of 
the House of Lords (in 1847) on Irish colonisation 
yields us the following interesting information concern- 
ing the progress of her work at Sydney After 
dbtaining possession of the building, which 1 named the 
U Female Immigrants’ Home,” I appealed to the public 
for support After a time this appeal was liberally 
met. The Home” becoming crowded, the majority of 
the inmates being most fit for rough country work, I 
proceeded into the interior, to form committees, and to 
establish country “ Homes,” taking in some cases par- 
ties of females with me. When I commenced taking 
them up the Country, 1 had to meet in the. first instance 
their travelling expenses, which were afterwards re- 
funded. The inhabitants of the district cheerfully sup- 
plied them with food ; tlie committees afibrded them 
protection and advice. I took them to Campbell-Town, 
Maitland, Liverpool, Paramatta, and Port Macquarie. 
The first parties of young women varied from fifteen 
to sixty in number. I went from farm to farm, getting 
them places in ser vice. I quickly disposed of the first 
venture, and then returned to Sydney, after having 
made arrangements fur the establishment of country 
dopdts. I also got married families to promise shelter 
and protection to such young females as might require 
it. 

‘ At the time labourers were required in the interior, 
there was an excess at Sydney, supported at govern- 
ment expense. I undertook journeys of three hundred 
miles into the interior with families. The farther 1 
w^ent, the more satisfactory was rny settlement. 

‘ When the public had had an opportunity of judging 
of the effect of my system, they came forward and en- 
abled me to go on. Tlie government contributed in vari- 
ous ways to the amount of about L.100. 1 met with great 
assistance from the country oommittees. The squatters 
and eettiers were always willing to give me conveyance 
for the people. The country people always supplied 
provisions. Mr William Bradley, a native of the colony, 
authorised roe to draw upon him for money, provisions, 
horses, or anything I might require. The people met 
my efi’orts so readily, that I had no necessity to draw 
upon him for a sixpence. At public inns the females 
were sheltered, and I was provisioned myself, without 
charge. My personal expenses during my seven years* 
service amounted to only L^l, IBs. 6d. 

‘ Numbers of the masters were afiraid, if they advanced 
the money for their conveyance by the steamers, they 
would never reach the stations. I met this difficulty, 
advanced the money, confiding in the good-feeling of 
the man that he would keep to his agreement, and to 
the principle of the master that he would repay me. 
Although in hundreds of cases the masters were then 
strangers to me, I only test L.16 by casualties. Sonic 
nights I have paid as iniicli as L.40 for steamers and 
land conveyance. 

VFrpm first to last, I have been the means of settling 
11,000 souls. ... I established an office in Sydney, 
where alt persons that required service used to attend 
in the moming from ten till four. *My object was always 
to get ehe placed. : Haying succeeded in getting one 
femak servant in a neighbourhood, I used to leave the 
feeling to spread. With some persuailtibn^ 1 iiuiuded a 
man to take a servant, nlio said that it would 
log a fine lady; 0f his wife. a 

neighbouring settler said, “ You are quite 
settleroenti Mrs Chisholip. My uncommonly 

cross s^s have a ser^ 

i wong' 

thtal ctete; thot Silk" If tiey matfled 
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one of the $onB, the father and mother would be thank- 
ful ; if not, they would be protected ea znembera of the 
family. I have been able to learn the subsequent pro- 
gress in life of many hundreds of these emigrants. 
Girls that X^hAve taken up the country in sueh a^esti* 
tuto state, that 1 have been Obliged to get a decent dress 
to put bn them, h^ve come again, having every comfort 
about them, and wanting servants. They are constantly 
writing home to get out their friends and relatives. 

* I should not feel the interest I dp in female emigm- 
tion if I did npt look beyond providing families with 
female servants^if I dld not know- how much they are 
required as wives, and how much moral good they maj^ 
do as wives in that country.* • 

In the above extracts from Mrs Chisholm*8 evidence 
before the House of Lords, we have in her own words a 
brief statement of the nature and success of her work 
in New South Whales. Let us now take a glance at her 
in one or two of her enterprising journeys in the bush, 
surrounded by emigrants of all ages, whose hardships 
and difficulties she shared in without a single murmur 
of complaint. Sometimes, when part of the journey 
was to be accomplished %y steam-vessels, Mrs Chisholm 
explored the bush on foot; but her usual mode of tra- 
velling was on horseback, and many a time her night 
was passed in a rude covered cart, whidi, during the 
day, served as a carriage for the younger children of the 
party. On one occasion she is described to us by one 
who met her as effecting the passage of a wide swampy 
stream by dint of the most patient perseverance — bear- 
ing across upon her own steed two children at a time, 
until ail were safely passed. At another time, when 
there were thirty women and children in her train, no 
water was to be found, and she was beset by the cries 
of children and the complaints of women. Some of the 
emigrants came up to her and said in a discontented 
tone, * Mrs Chisholm, this is a pretty job! Wiiat must 
we do — there is no water? * * I knew,* she writes, ‘ that 
it would not do for them to be idle — anything was better 
than that in their frame of mind; so, partly judging 
from the locality, I said to them without hesitaUon, ** If 
you will dig here, I think you will find water.’* Direct- 
ing the tools to be got out, they immediately ^t to 
work, and, by a good Providence, they had not dug 
many feet when they came, to water. This had such 
an exhilarating efTect upon their spirits, that they in- 
stantly threw off their coats, began to dig two other 
holes, and did not leave off till moonlight.* 

It has been already said that during these journeys 
ill the bush food was readily supplied for the travellers 
by those who were already settled in the country; but 
such grants were necsessarily to be sought after, and 
Mrs Chisholm was not only the leader, but also the 
commifisary-genefnl of her forces. While the emigrants 
were stiir asleep in their camp, this lodefatigable lady 
might be seen, before the break of day, driving along in 
a gig, whose charioteer was a prisoner from Hyde Park 
Barracks, and collecting provisions for her emigrants 
amongst the neighbouring settlers. 

Manifold were the services performed by Mrs Chis- 
holm in her capacity of the Emigrants* Friend » and in 
one of her publications, entitled * Pictures of Australian 
Emigrants,* she has given some very graphic sketches 
of her official life at Sydney. She received many appH-i 
cations frpm yoahg women who professed to be gover- 
nesses, but wiere utterly incompetent for such a situa- 
lidn. Among ptherS: came M— ^ Br~-, who offiered 
herself as nursery g^yerness. found«V writes Mrs 
CiLisholni, * that she could neither read, write, nor spell ; 
correctly. / ^ 

‘‘Canyon wash your own clutheit?” . , 

“ did such a thing iw ilny liite*” 

'** Cookf 


1^,. ma'am, "'X ' could loukvafrer.' the '.seryanii'i/ ^ 


could direct them: I should make an excellei^ house- " 
keeper.” 

You are certain?” 

” Yes, or 1 would not say so.' ’ 

“ Do you know , tlie quantity of tlm different ingre- | 
diehts w^anted for a be^steak-pie eff tlie size of that 
dish, and a rice-pudding of the same size ?’* 

Oh no, ma*am-^tbat*8 not what I meant: Td see 
that the servants did it !” * 

It need hardly be said that the capabilities of this 
applicant were deemed less highly of by Mrs Chisholm 
than by herself: but the difficulties she had to en- 
counter from employers were not fewer than those 
which she l;iui to bear with from the employed. Slie 
tells with much spirit the management she used with 
a most imiiracticablc lady, whose interviews witli the 
new-comers would be somewhat of the following sort : — 

*Mra O, Can you make up a room very neat? 

OirL Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs O. Can you cook ? 

Oirl Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs O. Can you work well at your needle ? 

Girl. I can do plain work neatly. 

Mis 0. (Looking at ket* hard from top to toe.) . After a 
pause — Ah, you wont do ; it’s a thorougli servant I 
wank 

* Day after day did she repeat this; and when it had 
occurred fosS at least the twentieth time, 1 went into 
my own roevm, mustered over in my mind her dif- 
ferent objections to different girls, and came at last to 
a conclusion and a decision. 

* The same evening I ^received a cargo of sixty girls, 
one of them a^parish pauper, her hair not combed, her 
face not washed, her clothes looked as if she had first 
jumped into, aud then slept lu them, her features and 
figure quite justifying the name she had earned from 

I her shipmates of ** Little Scrub.” A gentleman who 
was present at the time said, “I suppose you intend 
her for the bush ? " I answered, “ There is a place for 
I everybody in this world, and 1 think 1 have hud one 
waiting for her several weeks past.” The following 
morning came the fastidious Mrs 0., and 1 saw at oncrc 
that, while reviewing the late arrivals, lier eye fell 
with peculiar complacency on Little Scrub. 

‘ Being rather afraid that I could not keep as grave 
a countenance as tha gravity of the affair required, I ■ 
thought it best to call Mrs O. into my own room, and 
told her that 1 had a girl that would suit — “ not a good 
servant, but a good girl,” I then called in Little Scrub, 
and the following dialogue took place : — 

Mrs G. Can you wash? 

LUtle Scrub. (Staring wildly.) Wash, marm! 

i/rs G. Can you cook ? 

Little Soruh. Cook, marm ! 

Mrs G. Can you make a bi^d ? 

lAtllc Sci'vb, Make a bed, hiarm 1 

Myself Will vou do all this lady bids you ? 

Oh yes, marm. 

^ Mrs O. looked at t)ie poor girl with the scrutinising 
and pleased air of a connoisseur in front of .a fine dusty 
picture, and her countenance glowed with satisfaction. 

/‘I Wijl tidee ttie girl,” said she: “1 daresay she will 
turn put a good servant Oh, Mrs Chisholm, you’ve 
not Iwep iofig in colony ; it takes years to know it 
You wp m^dee the agreenient for six months. (With 
■a Oh it is such a comfort to have something 

details of great ioterest might be given 
ebno^ning Xdrs CUisholm’s arduous work in New South 
Wales, but heariy filled up; end we shall 

only meutlpn tliat, her oraintfry labours, 

I$45--4e the task ^ collectlog aniass 
i^ psifful information ro^rdlog^^^ and pro- 

of setters in that colony ; and with a view of 
' dbtalaiiig the mpst authentic and saitisfactory accounts 
‘ Concerning thej(n,i. she travelled burib, aud col- 

'iectS s^erOl hundred biograpldes, some of which, we 
understand^ hgte been published under the title of * The 



■ VoluiitaVy Information of the People of ITw South 
Wales.’ In one of those letters which she has printed 
since her return home, she tells the public that the 
facts in question were * sometimes t^en down in their 
own dwellings, sometimes on the roadside, and some- 
times in the ploughed field, hayiug the plough f<» her 
table.* , 

But the time approached for Mrs Chisholm’s removal 
from that colony where her presenoe had been a source 
of untold blessings to thousands of her expatriated fel- 
low-countrymen. Early in the year 1845 she had been 
rejoined by her husband, ^ho, far from checking her 
ardonr, had aided her in her labours of love among the 
emigraiitk But it became advisable for them to return 
to tlneir native land. Accordingly, towards the close of 
1846, they took tlieir departure from New South Wales ; 
not, however, without having received a public testi- 
monial of the high esteem in which Mrs Chisholm was 
licld by' the inhabitants of that colony, and of their deep 
gratitude for her services. It is impossible to have read 
the preceding pages without perceiving that all her 
exertions were prompted by a far higher principle than 
the desire fur human applause; and yet, to a genial, 
kindly nature like hers, these marks of reverenti^ love 
could not be unwelcome. 

It will readily be supposed by those who have thus 
far traced out Mrs Chisholm’s course in Australia, that 
her patient and persevering zeal was not likely to fail 
so long as life and strength w'ere granted her to labour 
ill behalf of emigrants ; and so it has p:x)ved; for in her 
present home at Islington, all the energies of her mind 
arc still devoted to the important object of bettering 
their condition. Many of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with the letters she has addressed on this sub- 
ject to the public through the medium of the press ; but 
few of them can divine how systematic and self-denying 
are the daily acts of her life, having the same noble 
object in view. But we forbear, for it is not well to 
gaze too pryingly upon domestic life, even when the 
glance is a friendly and an approving one. Let us 
rather aim, each in his narrow sphere, to comfort and 
aid those who are about to leave the land of their fathers 
and fix their home upon a distant soil, remembering 
they are our hreihrent and that — 

* No distance breaks the tie of blood— 
lirethren are brethren evermoro.’ 


LATIN VERSIFICATION FOR THE MILLION. 

A FEW' years ago (1846) considerable interest was ex- 
cited in tlie London circles by the public exhibition at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of a machine, constructed, 
I believe, by the wdebrated German mechanician Pro- 
fessor Falier. This machine, when set in motion, 
composed Latin hexameter Hnes or verses of faultless 
prosody. The lines were not, as might be supposed, an 
unmeaning collection of dactyles and spondees, arranged 
according to rule, similar to what are termed in some of 
our classical schools nmieme vet'ses ; but each line con- 
veyed a meaning in good grammatical Latin. Almost 
any number of different lines, it was said, could be 
^rounc^ out of the machine; so that by its aid the most 
illiterate person could produce thousands of Latin verses 
v^hich, for correctness and purity, were unassailable by 
criticism! Solomon has said * there is nothing new 
under the sun ;’ that observation, though perhaps not 
exactly applicable to some of the devices of the present 
age, may nevertheless bo quoted when sneaking of the 
Latin verse-making machine it being to Solomon’s 
‘ wise saw * a corrobobint ^mcideru instance.’ 

Amusing myself lately by, examfniog an old arith- 
metical school-book,* while wondering and pondering 
over the very great pains taken by the abhool authors 
and dominies of the olden time to make the i^tilidtiaii 
of knowledge as difficult as possible to the ybuth of those 
days, I found in a note that a certain ^ Ji^U l’eteri 

* ArithtniettOi In Two Parts. By; Solomon Xowe. .London ; 1749. 


(Sep. 29, 1677)’ had ‘distributed’ tlio letters of some 
Latin words into tables, and * entitled the piece Artifi- 
cial Versifying ; whereby any one of ordinary capacity, 
though he understands not one word of Latin, may be 
taugh*^ immediately to make hexameter and t’nutameter 
verses— true Latin, true verse, and good sense! ’ Who 
or what John Peters was 1 do not knpw, neither have X 
met with any of his writings; but fnitn the clue obtained, 
I, with a little trouble, succeeded in arranging the folloiW- 
ing tables, by which any one who merely knows the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and can reckon as far as nine, may 
make good and correct Latin hexameter and pentameter 
verses. This no doubt reveals the secret of tlie machine 
previously alluded to, it being highly probable that these 
or similar tobies were used in its construction. I have 
neither ingenuity nor yet any acquaintance with me- 
chanical art, still I cannot help surmising that the ma- 
chine, was constructed on the principle of the barrel 
organ; the tobies being arranged on barrels, in a similar 
manner as notes of music are set on the barrels of that 
not very melodious instrument. 
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l!be rule for composing hexameter or pentameter 
Versos from their respective tables is simply this:— 
Select any one of the first nine (e<*pe7«/) letters in Table I, 
the letter chosen, with every subsequent nintlt letter 
in that table, will form the first word ; then t^e any 
one of the first nine letters in Tablb 11, and eV^iry sub- 
sequ^t ninth l#ter lathe tome tohle tolorntihe^^^ 
word } proceed m like manner through the tablto ; Table 
VI in the Hexameter, and TaWb V In the jPentometer, 
toruishing tl^ Itol of the U asterisks, 

where they oOcur,:''must'be:'eouhti^^^^ letters. - 
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Hexaraeter-^uarndy, T— the ninth letter frotli it, count- 
ing ^tn left to right, is u ; the next ninth r ; the next 
liintii h; and bo proceeding, tre form the word Turbida, 
Suppose we then take the first letter of Table II— 
namely, /-i^ahd by the addition of e^ery eubeeauent 
ninth lettet in that table we fom the word Jbuta ; and 
so, by taking th<i first, letters of each, and proceeding 
in the same manner through the remaining tables, we 
obtain the liiie— - 

Xarblda fata aequi priemobBtrant tompora dur^ 

In just the same manner, the first letters taken from 
each of the five pentameter tables give — • 

Tetrlea pTwatabtuit diira doloaa novi. , 

Again, suppote we take the fourth letter in each table, 
which makes in hexameter— 

Horrida bella tuis protendunt Terbwa aceiba ; 

In pentameter — 

Itnproba piwdlount verba nefanda vii^ia. 

One more example ; suppose we take the seventh letter 
of Table I, the fifth of Table II, the ninth of Table HI, 
the sixth of Table IV, the eighth of Table Y, and tlie 
sixth of Table VI, we obtain in hexameter — 

Barbara vinola ferunt monstrabunt ciitnina multa : 


III pentameter — 

TrisUa pernDlunt astra Biiperba mea. . 

1 think, from these examples, the reader will find no 
difficulty in extracting the verses. Persons unacquaint- 
ed with the powijrs of numbers may be surprised to 
learii how many different verses may he obtained by the 
permutations and combinations of the letters in the 
above tables. As any of the first nine letters, combined 
witli their subsequent ninth letters, in each table, form a 
word, and as there are six tables for hexameters, we find 
by a short calculation — 9x9x9x9x9 x 9=531,449, 
the number of difierent verses that can be extracted from i 
that table. The Latin scholar can still more vary the j 
lines, for, as he will readily perceive, most of the words 
in tlie first and sixth may be transposed with those of 
the fiftli and second tables. Again, as there arO; nine 
words in each of the five pentameter tables, by a similar 
calculation we find that they contain 59,049 different 
lines or verses, making in all 590,490 dififerent lines that 
can be obtained from the two sets of tables. The writ- 
ings of Virgil number not more than 13,016 lines, so 
these tables could furnish forty -five volumes, each as 
large as the complete works of Virgil, and 4771 lines | 
over. I fairoyl can hear the reader exclaim, ‘Cwi iowor— | 
‘ What is the use of all this ? ’ I can only reply, that the 
construction of these tables helped to wile away from 
me some tedious hours of lassitude and ill health : per- 
luips in their present form they may afford a similar 
benefit to another. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

BIOS AN3> BAHL. 

liiCE, the cliief food of perhaps one-half of the humail 
race, is comparatively little used in tins country; It 
hasjLcertaia reputation as something Might’ for the 
sick-room apd nursery, and appears on our tables in the 
form of puddings, and in the confectioners’ shops in the 
form of buns ; but, upon the ivhole, it seems to be con- 
sidered of lit& substantial importance. Of late years, 
in consequence of the failure m the potato cmis it has 
come a little more^into Use ; Imt the wcarking-clas^ do 
not take kindly to it *1®^ consider it a poor substi- 
tute even for the |K)tete, and deniand something 
muriMng. Returned AngldJiiidiani oh ths Other ba^^^^ 
who have been accustemed te it in Aiia, ute it nql pnly 
in curries, but in meat dishes of every kind, frodSimn 
roast and. boiled to the most delicate Aoris ;Tbe 

■ ^1*^0 poor dislike it marely on 

.;^ ggg|y ^''-‘pf Its . insipid: taste, which they have neither the 
Jpipfesiior the opiwrt 


The Hindoo has a different name for this u^'ful plant' 
in all its different forms and stages. The plant in the 
field, and the grain in the husk, are both styled dhami ; 
but let it be cleaned and winnowed, and thereby reduced 
to the form in which it reaches us, and it becomes vha* 
wul Again, the chawul boiled becomes bhaut^ and this 
is the staple food and staff of lifb to the Bengalee. On 
the Malay coast the rice has a similar diversity of 
names : in the husk the grain is called pudi-, divested 
of it, and boiled, it becomes nasti. Rice is cultivated 
all Over India, in China, and in the Oriental islands, as 
well as in America. In Perlia it is prized for kkoonhha 
and piUm. The Ppshawur rice is most highly esteenied 
in India, both on account of its fiavour and the large 
size of the grain— about half an inch in length. In Cal- 
cutta this variety is sometimes sold at the rate of a 
shilling a pound ; but it may be doubted whether in 
fiavour it is superior to the Carolina rice now so well 
known in this country. The size and beauty of the 
grain, indeed, appear to have little to do with its 
quality : we have known wealthy Anglo-Indian families 
who used in preference the broken, dark-looking Ben- 
gal rice, so chepp and corhmon in England. 

In the hands of the Bengalee coiifectioiier rice as- 
sumes a variety of shapes and guises, some of them not 
very attractive to the eye of a European. The grain 
is sometimes steeped and llattened. The mowrk looks 
like our bonbon, but is light and crisp, being parched 
in an earthen pan, on dry leaves of trees. The lawa^ 
again, is like driven snow-, ns 'white and pure, but also 
as light and insipid. In other confections it is prepared 
with sugar and treacle, but an Englishman 'would find 
the names of them almosl unpronounceable, nor is it easy 
to write them in our character. AVitli milk or cream, it 
is called and is one of the standard dishe;} at a 
Hindoo feast ; and when cooked with a little camphor 
and pounded cardamum, a delightful flavour is given to 
the rice. In religious saerific>es rice is indispensable. 
It is also used in charms and ordeals, such as chewing 
dry rice in cases of theft, as noticed in a former Journal. 
For the, same purpose-^that of detecting a delinquent — 
it is put into ants’ holes in the shape of balls, eacli ball 
representing a suspected individual ; and he whose bail 
is first eaten by the ants is held to bo the culprit. 

What we wish specially, however, to draw the reader’s 
attention to, is the Indian dish formed by a mixture 
of rice and dahl. The latter is not the name of any 
particular plant, but is applied to a cooked mess of .'uiy 
pea or vetch, of which there are a great variety in 
India, The grains are divested of the husk by the same 
sort of, primitive handmill which is alluded to in Scrip- 
turei when it is said ‘two women shall be grinding 
together, the one shall be taken, and the other lefti’ 
At early dawn, we have often, while passing throngli a 
village on a march, heard the not disagreeable whirring 
of these mills, with which they also grind wheat, ac- 
companied by the singing of the women, ami marvelled 
hov^ little the Hindoo had deviated from his antique 
customs. 

The principal sorts of vetches used for dahl are the 
following The moon./ or moongh^ the most delicate and 
expensive ; the maos, which, although coarse, is used 
in sacrificing to the gods— it is also used for feeding 
horses, and when boiled, is reckoned a cheap and fatten- 
ing diet for tlfat animal ; and the muakwr^ which is of a 
beautiful pin}^ colour after its brown husk is ground off*. 
This Is probably the same lentil for a mess of which 
the fami^ed but generous and noble-hearted Esau sold 
hts birthright to his younger brother. The Eastern 
femioles use the mussoor made into a cataplasm when 
tliey wean their children. With their abstemious habits 
it ahdvers well as an absorbing remedy, but ibr a Euro- 
'pean watitution it is too infianimatory. 

WKlie the above and most of the other vetches are 
low and tender plants, the tirAftr aspires to the character 
of 'k ^hr^, growing to the height of six feet and upwards j 
and although an annual, has very mucli the appearance 
of our broom, having a provision of yellow blossoms. 
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Bolvea, and in being comfortablp, we allbuld all collapse 
into a hideous uniformity. It is worth while to analyse j 
that influence of the world which is the right arm of coH' 
fonnity. Some persona bend to the world in all things, 
from an innocent belief that what so many people think 
must be right. Ottiera have a vague fear of uie wdrld, as 
of some wild beast which may spring out upon them at 
any time. Tell th^m they are safe in their houses 
this myriad-eyed creature: they still are sure that they 
shall meet with it some day, and would propitiate its 
favour at any saeiiftoo. Many men contract their idea of 
tlie world to their own circle, and what they imagine to be 
said in that circle of friends and acquaintances, is their 
idea of public opinion—* as if,’ to use a saying of Southey^ 

* a numlier of worldllnga made a world.' With some un- 
fortunate people the much-dreadod * world ’ shrinks into 
one person of more mental power than their own, or per- 
haps merely of coarser nature ; and the fancy as to what 
this person will say about anything they do sits upon 
them like a nightmare. Happy the man who can embark 
liis small adventure of deeds and thoughts upon the sliallow 
waters round his home, or send them t^float on the wide 
sea of hamanit3% witli no great anxiety in either case as 
to what reception they may meet with f He would have 
them steer by the stars, and take what wind may come to 
them. And in all things a man must beware of so con- 
forming himself as to crush his nature, and forego the pur- 
pose ofhis being. We must look to other standards than 
what men may say or think. Wo must not abjectly bow 
down before rules and usages, but must refer to principles 
and ])ur)>osos. In ftnv words, we must think not whom we 
are following, but what we are doing. Xf not, why are wc 
gifted with individual life at all? Uniformity does not con- 
sist with tho higher forms of vitality. Even the leaves of 
the same tree arc said to dlfFcr, each one from all the rest. 
And can it be good for the soul of a man * witli a biography 
of its own like to no one else’s,’ to subject itself without 
thought to the opinions and ways of otljers: not to grow 
into symmetry, but to bo moulded down into conformity? 
■—Friends in Vomcil, . 


HALFPENNY SAVINGS AND PJSNNY BENEFICENCE. 

The Report for 1849 has been sent to us of a savings’ bank 
established by some wise and benevolent persons in the poor 
district of KilUnchy in Ireland. Tlio society offers no in- 
ducement by way of premium, but merely affords to the poor 
man a convenient place of security for the dejiosit of any- 
tliing he may be able to save — were it but a halfpenny — 
out of his weekly earnings, * x\.t the close of this its first 
year of trial, its managers are much gratified in being en- 
abled to reiwrt that no less a sum than L.ll, Zs. 8^d. has 
been received in weekly deposits of one penny and up- 
wards, from depositors among whom are found jHjrsons 
earning on an average only ninepencp pr wvk Of this 
money, saved by gatiicring up tiie fragments, that nothing 
1m* lost, tho sum of L.8, lls. 7d. (the greater part of whtclv 
wc injiy confidently assert, only for tliis society, would 
never have yielded any return of comfort to its iiiii>rovuU;nt 
possessors) has been expended either in payment of rent, 
or the purchase of warm, useful clothing j leaving a balance 
now ill the hands of the treasurer of L.8, 4s. l^d.’ In the 
same district a Penny Contribution Fund was raised in 1847, 
for the purpose of employing aged persons, in that season 
of scarcity, in spinning yaiii. * Out of the yarn spun at 
this industrial school of aged and destitute women, 22(> webs 
of cloth have been manufactured since its comniencemenf, 
three years ago, which has led to the disbtim^ment of 
1^.450. Of tills sum, two-thirds, or the sum of L.^0, have 
been circulated among the infirm and helpless in the 
neighbtntrhood. Sixty-four spinners, poor and aged per- 
sons, utterly unfit for any other M'ork, have been receiving 
the wages of industry during the above-mentioned period; 
whtcli, together witli 12 weavers emifioyed, makes the num- 
ber 7() deriving benefit fro^ fund.* 

DRINIUN^ AT 

It is injurtous to drink tnuoh at meals, Thole who take 
a large quantity of liquidji during dinner genfsrally eat 
more than those who take less. The sensation pf iihlmt 
depends upon the quantity of aqueous fluid birculatlng in 
the. blood. It has been found by physiologists that the ' 
most severe thirst of animals is appeased by iiijjbeti 


riously by diluting the gastric fluid. Persons wlu.se diet is • 
more animal than vi?getable require more liquid during 
their meals. Drinking before a meal is pernicious, whilst 
by drinking during a meal tho digestive process iff pro- 
moted. Those who eat fast require more drink than do 
others, for, as Dr Philip says, * the food is swallowed 
without a due admixture of saliva^ and forms a dry mass 
in tho stomach .’ — Ileaith of Body and Mind, 


THE STORMS AND STARS OF MAllCH. 

SY THK RKV. JAMK8 OILBOHN B LYONS, LL.D. 

llAHsii is tho votoe and loud tho war 
Of storms in that unRcnial time, 

When, leaving southern lands afar. 

The sun wakes up our northern clime. « 
The long white surges of tho deep 
Then break on every wailing shore, 

And, foaming down each rocky sleep, 

Tho mountain torrents rage and roar. 

Like rapiors driven with vcngofiil thru&t, 

On breast and brow the cold winds beat. 

And rushing hall, or troubled dust, 

Bweeps the rough road and echoing street : 

The groaning woods arc bleak and bare, 

The violet slumbers yet unseen, 

And those wide fields and pastures wear 
Ko welcome tint of eai'ly green. 

But tJod, with all a Father’s lovo, 

Wlien earth thus reft of beauty lies, 

Reveals, in blazing pomp above. 

The wonders of 11 is radiant skies : 

Look thou on night’s refulgent arch, 

When that rude hour thy gladtiess mars. 

And thou shalt find, in raging March, 

The month at once of storms and stars. 

For lo ! the great Orion burns, 

Desconding in the cloudless west, 

And red. Arcturus now ret urns, 

Boluntng at eve, a sacred guest. 

Far up. in circles hroud and bright, 

The Bear and Lion move and shine, 

While Sirius lifts his orb of light. 

And fills our hearts with thoughts divine. 

Thus, ever thus, when storms arise. 

And all is dprk and joyless here. 

He sets before our longing eyes 
Tho glories of that lofty spheres : 

When sorely tried we grieve alone. 

Or sink beneath oppression’s rod. 

He whispers from His starry throne, 

*LOOIt UP, OH man! ANJJ TJllTST IN GOD.’ 


MUSICAL SriT. 

The most singular spit in the world is tliat of the Count 
do Castcl Mario, one of the most opulent lords of Treviso. 
This spit turns 130 different roasts at once, and plays '21 
tiiiies; and whatever it plays corresponds to a certain degree 
of cooking, which is perfectly understood by the cook. 
Thus a leg of miitton, d wifi b<*, excellent at the 

twelfth air; and afowl, d/« F/awowf*?, will befall of gravy 
at the eighteenth; and so on. It would be difficult per- 
haps to carry further the love of music and gormandising.— 
Nempaper paragrafih. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF POETRY? 
When Rentham compared pushpin with poetry, and 
gave in some sort the preference to the former, the 
heresy awakened much indignation among the tuneful 
tribe, and even reflected some obloquy upon the system 
of utilitarianism tlius violently divorced from taste. 
The controversy which ensued was not very satisfac- 
tory. The poets did not condemn the principle of 
utilitrarianism — * the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number;’ but they reproved the sordid materialism 
which limited happiness to the objects of sense, and 
ridiculed the notion of estimating the value of a thing 
by ‘ what it wmuld fetch.’ They quoted Aristotle to 
show that poetry is a still more philosophical and ex- 
cellent thing than history itself ; Bacon, as well as 
several ancient writers, that it has * some participation 
of divineness;* Fcltham, that *a grave poem is the 
deepest kind of writing;* Augustus Schlegel, saying 
of an individual poet (Shakspearc), that the world of 
spirits and nature had laid their treasures at his feet — 
that he was in strength a demi-god, in profundity of 
view^ a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit ; 
and Coleridge, that poetry had been to him its own 
exceeding great reward, soothing his ailllctions, multi- 
plying and refining his^ enjoyments, endearing solitude, | 
and giving him the habit of trying to discover the | 
good and tlie beautiful in everything around him. 

All this, it will be seen by reflecting persons, had 
little or nothing to do with the argument. If utili- 
tarianism, admitted to be true, despises poetry, poetry 
must be false. It is no defence of poetry to say that it 
is divine, and the delight and solace of divine natures ; 
for the object of utilitarianism is not happiness, but the 
happiness of the greatest number. It is no refutation 
of Bentham to laugh at the rival he sets up in opposi- 
tion to poetry ; for there cannot be a doubt that, of the 
two, the game of pushpin is by far the itiore generally 
pleasing as well as intelligible. It would be more to 
the purpose, we think, to inquire whether Bentham’s 
reach of mind enabled him to see to the end of his own 
system— whether utilitarianism, considered as a time 
science, rcalig looks upon poetry as a thing of fletitious 
nature, or is merely supposed tp do so through the 
mistake or constitutional defect of the great philosopher. 
We owe no obedience, be it observed, to the sayings of 
Bentham because they are his; but l^ause they are 
true. Plato, we are told, preferred poetry ih its loftiest 
character to every other human art, an4 yet Plato 
banished poetry from his model commonwealth.'^ *fie 
reason of this seeming inconsistency is, that in the time 

* Denied by Feltham, who sUppoHes that Oie pbU<^pbw hi- 
tended the proscription to apply only to the mass or meaner; herd 
of poets. . ■ ■■, 


of PlatOj, and long before, poetry was the mother of fable 
and superstition, and a practical misleader of the young 
and ignorant, who formed the mass of the nation. He, 
as well as Socrates, were of those free spirits who looked 
through the mythic framew'ork of religion, and despised, 
more than they durst avow, the faith of the vulgar. 
Bentham, on the other hand, lived under quite a dift'e- 
rent dispensation ; and if poetry be a true thing, he 
can only have rejected it from a deficiency in those 
finer faculties which would have enabled him to appre- 
ciate its importance, and perceive its essential connec- 
tion with his own science. 

If the present were the final age of the world, and 
society had reached its culminating point, it would he 
very proper to place poetry low down in a system which 
sought the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

It would be mere waste of time to preach of the diviiic- 
ncss of poetry to an audience ninety-nine hundredths of 
whom were for ever incapable of rising bt^yond the en- 
joyments of sense. But the philosopliy in question is 
emphatically the pliilosophy of progress. It is based 
upon the natural expansiveness of the human mind ; and 
its object is to confer general happiness by means of 
generd knowledge and enlightenment. Now if poetry 
is confessedly the solace and delight of superior spirits, 
of tliose spirits which are to be looked upon as models 
by the multitude, so far from being thrown aside as of 
slight utility in a scheme of progress, it must be lighted 
up as a beacon to invite and guide, lu its higher es- 
sence it may be uiiattaioable by the vulgar, but every 
stop towards it is an advance. Thus many of the in- 
junctions of Christianity are impossibilities to human 
nature in its present i^tagc of development ; but it is our 
duty, notwithstanding, to press forward towards the 
mark of that high calling, and thus play worthily our 
parts in the great procession of being in which our 
•individual existence is lost, but yet to which it is ne- 
cessary. 

This points to a mistake which is not confined to the 
harder natures among the economists. Education is 
commonly regarded merely as a means of amassing such 
facts as are adapted to the present constitution of our 
minds; while knowledge— which, building up the mate- 
rials of information, looks fimm them, as from a tower, 
into the region beyond— iS practically overlooked. This 
is as if we thought the physical world w-as confined to 
the sphere commanded by our vision, and never dreamed 
of any further earthly inheritance. But the sciences 
that minister to out comfort and sensuous enjoyment, 
that store pur inind with curious and interesting 
and open ont:^ us the wonders ore^ 
all sUboriBnate to the ^faey.^ n^ 

,the--.inib^all>u;"whii^ of . 

■•knowfed|^i:;-Tlse^ .■ 

being. ; 
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The restrictedness of view under which we labour is 
obvious not only in our lives and conversation, but even 
in the higher enthusiasms of our nature, and in the 
nobler departmen{^s of our literature. To this, for in* 
stance, is to be ascribed (as pointed out in a^former 
article) the slow progress wf have made in history, 
which has hitherto been at Iho best little more than an 
aggregation of facts bearing upon particular epochs, 
and coloured by personal predilections and antipathies. 
Everything is small, special, material, finite. Hen and 
nations are treated of like individuals and tribes Jin 
natural history—* not as links iu a chain of being, the 
end of Which is lost in light ks its beginning is in 
darkness. 

Poetry, however, is not what Aristotle tells us it is— 
a higher philosophy, a liigUer history. It is something 
idtogether distinct. The poet does not reason, but feel. 
He cannot communicate his art, although, like Orpheus, 
he may soften the most rugged natures into sympathy. 
He cannot teach the ejtpression of hannony, but he 
may awaken the perception of it. And the mind so 
.awakened will thenceforward hear poetry in every 
sound of nature, sec it in every cloud and sunbeam, 
handle it in every pleasant thing, inhale it in every 
fiow’er that blows. And these objects will no longer 
be merely objects of sense : they will be impressed with 
a spiritual life, and seem to the beholder as something 
akin to his own nature, something to love as well as 
admire. This is the true business of poetry t to breathe 
a living soul into the dead world, and provide for man, 
even in the most familiar objects that surround him, 
wherewithal to appease the cravings of lus immortal 
nature. 

To this tendency to the spiritual, which is so remark- 
able a part of our nature, may be traced (if our theory 
be correct) the exclusion of poetry from the Platonic 
republic. The neophyte of the antique world, walking 
without the light of scionee in his sacred groves, 
had no misgiving as to the nature of tlieir poetical 
denizens - 

‘ Doliglitodly dw'dle he ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits, and delightedly believes . 

DiviuUies, being hiinsoU divine.’ 

And owing to the same spiritual tendency, even now, 
iu the midst of a new faith, and after the lapse of 
thousands of years* the ‘ fair humanities of old religion ’ 
still live iu their associations 

* For still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the dd ioetinct bring back the dd names.’ 

Poetry is said to be false, hec^so its facts are not 
true. But what facts can be truer than those that are 
felt and recognised as truths by the human heart? 
The free spirit tliat fought the battle of Marathon is a 
truth of poetry, which makes tlie pulse throb and the 
«ycs flash at a distance of between two and three thou- 
sand years, and which stamps an imperishable authen- 
ticity Upon the event. As for the historical facts, it 
would take hut little ingenuity to pro^ logically that 
they are a dieam, and the actors sl^^ and 

Actions. WelWet tudi pf^ be given, and accepted ; 
What then ? then, Maraih^ unchanged— 

a substantial existenne being 

blazoned indeUhly tipoh ^ I Xs ld^aip a ^fi^sehood ? 
Is Othello a falseh^df a faUehood ? They 

I are truer than Aleamnder, ov (^ariemagil^r or JIapoleon, 
for they are fastened by subtler and'stroioget ties to the 
heart, conscience, imagination. Xs the Venui de bfedici 
a falsehood, because so pet^ct a fbrm uSVer walked the 
earth? She is truer the w^an We Itt; 


youth. Tliere is not a hair on her head whieja has not 
its separate truth in nature, and the whole figure is the 
essence of truth— a concentration of eclectic loveliness. 
When the peripatetic teacher declared that poetry w^as 
a more philosophical and excellent thing than history, 
he gave as his reason that its thetpe was general truth, 
while that of history was particular truth ; and herein 
lies the whole question of the fictitious nature of poetry. 
The beauty of the Venus de Medici is not the beauty 
of an individual, but a compound of the traits wdiicli 
nature divides among a multitude of her favourites : 

*■ 8o,^wheii the Rhodian’s mimic art arrayed 
The Qiiocn of Beauty in her Cyprian eliado, 

The happy master mingled in his piece, 

Kaph look that chaimed him in the fair of Greece ; 

To faultlesa nature true, he stoic a gi-aco 
From every finer fonn and eweetcr face ; 

And as he sojourned in tlio Aegean isles, 

Wooed all their love, and treasured all their smiles. 

Then glowed the tints, pure, precious, and refined. 

And mortal charms seoined hoAvenly when combined ; 

Love on the piettire smiled; expression poured 
Her mingling spirit there, and Greece adored.’ 

The ‘ ideal beauty,’ as it is called, here described, is a 
truth of nature, a truth of poetry; wliile the truth of a 
portrait, which may be recognised without any exercise 
of the imagination, is simply a fact. It is true there 
may be, anU sometimes is, something higher and nobler 
in a portrait beypnd the likeness— there may bo general 
as well as individual truth ; but in this case it is no 
longer a mere portrait we behold, but a jjoem in colours. 

Thus it is easy to understand why poetry should be 
less pr^pular than pushpin. A hundred persons arc able 
to discover a likeness iu a portrait for one who can 
appreciate its poetical truth. The Chinese arc said to 
find great fault with Eurojpe.^m portraits on account of 
the shadow of the nose, which they look upon as a ridi- 
culous deformity. It is just so with ourselves in nobler 
things. We must place ourselves under the tuition of 
poetry if we seek the development of tiiosc higher 
tastes, the genu of wdiich is implauted in our being— 
and surely for no idle or unworthy purpose — by the 
hand of Providence. 

Bentham admits that poetry has some merit as a sub- 
stitute for the amusement of drinking ; and he was right 
here, though only by chance, for neither he nor Locke 
— neither th& great utilitarian nor tlie great; metaphysi- 
cian — coo^prehended poetry. The practice of drunken- 
ness is the result of our constitutional craving after the 
poetical — a fatal expedient, resorted to by rude natures 
in all tribes and conditions of mankind, for the purpose 
of eltvating their thoughts, softening their affections, 
and ennobling the tame realities of life. Opium and 
alcohol, these are the treacherous ministers who, in ex- 
change for a brief term of enjoyment, exact the soul of 
their victim. But in the most evil thing there is always 
a germ of good; and even from this mean and base 
propensity wo derive an assurance of the upward ten- 
dency of man’s nature. Poetry, when summoned by 
such Unholy spoils, soon loses her goddess look, and 
ap|>ears with ,tbe snakes of the Furies hissing round 
her head ; but the fact of her being summoned at all, 
^ iB something even in the rudest 

to rtonder men dissatisfied with tilings in tbeir 
butvrard forms— something which indicates, like 
ah instinct, that there is a universal soul breathing in, 
upon, and through the external world. Tlie mechani- 
means, however, which they resort to for the pur- 
pose of openfog this new well of enjoyment, unlocks at 
tllh same time the fountains of pain and wo ; and, like 
him who ate hh worthily of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, they have reason to curse the hour that gave the 
ohaitce of ^try to their immortal thirst. 

^^t is ourious to remark that the special connection 
apparent, till reamt times, in our own country between 
1 intemperance and the muse, is observable in the literary 
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history <jf various otlier regions both of the eastern aiid 
western world, and more especially among the Chinbciet 
the* farthest advanced of the peoples of the East. This 
connection may be accounted for by supposing that, 
up to a certain point in refinement and civilisation, 
the individuals who cultivated the expression of poeti* 
cal feeling as a calling would be more likely than com- 
mon men to have recourse to mechanical stimu- 
lants of the imagination. The conjecture is the more 
probable from the fact, that the weakness in question 
has beset only poets of an inferior grade, while the 
master spirits, with hardly an exception, have trusted 
to their own genius and its purer inspirations. 

To decry the sacred thirst of poetry is unphilp- 
sopliical, because it is vain. It is an instinct of man’s 
nature, and man will seek to indulge it in one way or 
otlicr, whether by wholesome or unwholesome, whether 
by legitimate or illegitimate means. But being sacred, to 
deny it is profane ; and being a passion of noble natures, 
it is worthy of encouragement in all. Do not suppose 
that its tendency is to disgust men with the work they 
have to do in the world, of whatsoever nature that may 
be j for it does not elevate the man alone, but all things 
ascend with liim. Ills daily employment, before a cold 
and hopedess task, bccjonies blended with, and coloured 
by, his domestic affections; his commonest recreations 
are exercises both of the heart and the fancy; and 

* I’o liim the mcanost, nimplGnt flowers that Wow, 

Do raise up thoughts that lio too deop for tears.* 

This ‘Iron Age,’ we arc told, is unfavourable to the 
cultivation of poetry; its machinery is incompatible 
with imagination ; its railways are the antipodes of 
nature : it is ridiculous to think of putting Parnassus 
under the plough, und starting a steamboat on Helicon. 
All this may be very wise and very witty ; but to say 
that industry and poetry arc antagonisms (for this is 
the sum of the whole), is to confound poetry with 
verse - making. The expression of poetry must still 
remain the province of a few, but the perception of it 
— if wo would advance the people beyond the dry 
bones of material life, and lift them above the coarse 
gratification of the senses — must be extended to the 
many. The appliances of our Iron Age, so far ftora 
being unfavourable to poetry, arc more essentially poeti- 
cal than those of that Golden Age when eheplierda, with 
the aid of oaten stop and pastor^ song, * dallied with the 
innocence of love.’ If an ancient Greek were evoked from 
liis tomb t)f ages, and set to wander through the wonder- 
ful country we term unpoetical, he would be thrilled 
with mingled deliglit and awe, and his impressions would 
gush j’orth in a torrent of song. The manufactory 
would be to him a world of poetry ; the thunder of its 
machinery would be, more truly than that of the tem- 
pest, the Voice of viewless but intelligent spirits; and: 
its productions, changing from rude, shapeless masses, 
till they canie forth perfect in form and beauty, would 
appear the work of enchantment. The fiery locomo- 
tive, skimming like the wind along the surface of the 
earth, gliding by the side of precipices, spanning gorges 
and valleys, and plunging with A rush and a roar 
into caverns as black as Erebus, would take away his j 
breath ; while the steam-ship, witli her banner of smoke, 
attempting impossibilities, yea, getting the better of 
them, sailing defyingly up into the vbry eye of the 
tempest, and laughing at the laws of common nature, 
would seem the realisation of a dream that could hare 
haunted only the brain of a poet AlUibings in, around, 
above, beneath us, are grand^ beautiim; vondei^l, sub- 
lime; and the wsc ej/* poetry is to touch ouir eyes with 
that talisman which opens their inner nature to opr 
view;. 1111 this is done, we are surrounded only 6 y 
cold and lifeless forms— i 

(A primrose by A river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, ' 

Ami it was nothinj® more)— 

and even while storing our minds with myriads of new 
facts, we remain motionless as to real refinmont and 


civilisation— if we do not rather seek to gratify the 
yearnings of our nature after the poetical by such ex- 
traneous and unholy means as end both in moral and 
social ruin. D. li. 

& * 

TOWN LIFE IN RySSIA. 

FROM T«E RUSSIA W OF NIcIlOLAS GOGOI*. 

The town of B , in Lower Uussift, is, generally 

speaking, a particularly dull and uninteresting abode. 
The houses, built of clay, were originally covered witli 
iportar ; but this, softened by the rain, has peeled oil 
in various places, leaving unsightly patches, whose 
darkness is far from being relieved by the rude thatch- 
ing of reeds which covers the roofs. According to an 
all but universal custom in our southern towns, the 
porodniicki* long since caused the front gardens to be 
taken away, in order no doubt to embellish the view. 
In the streets few bipeds are to bo seen, except now 
and then an unlucky stray cock, who stalks along all 
covered with dust. The first shower converts this dust 
into mud ; and then the town swarms with pigs, grunt- 
ing portentously, and thrusting their solemn physiog- 
nomies against the legs of any horse which may happen 
to be carrying a traveller. Sometimes a farmer from 
the neighbourhood, the owner of a dozen serfs, may bo 
seen passing, seated in a vehicle which forms a sort of 
compromise between the britzka and the itietfay sur- 
rounded by sacks of flour, and whipping his bay mare, 
which is accompanied by her colt. The aspect of the 
market-place is sad enough. Near it Stands the tailor’s 
house, presenting a sharp angle by way of front; ut 
the opposite side rises a tall brick mansion, left un- 
finished during tlie last fifteen years ; a little fartlier 
on may be seen a great isolated bazaar, built of wood, 
and painted mud-colour. This notable building was 
constructed by the gorpdnitchi in the days of his youth, 
before he had acquired the liabit of sleeping after 
dinner, and drinking every evening a decoction made 
from dried currants. In the centre of the market- 
square stands a small low shop, invariably furnished 
with a pile of round flat cakes, pieces of soap, some 
pounds of bitter almonds, lead, cotton balls, with tin 
endless variety of other commodities — all presided over 
by two shopmen, who spend their day in playing tl^e 
svdetm.'f But some time since, the aspect of things 
was totally changed by the arrival of a cavalry regi- 
ment. Tile streets became more busy and unimated 
when they were filled with moustaohes rough and bristly 
as 80 many clothes-brushes. Then might be seen 
passing some tall handsome oflicer strolling towards a 
comrade’s quarters, perhaps to discuss the cliances of 
promotion, or the properties of some new snulF; or, 
more likely still, to play cards, and stake his droski^ 
which might fiiirly be called the droski of tlio regi- 
ment; for amongst the offitjcrs it was peri)etuaUy 
changing owners. One day the major might be seen 
driving in it, the next it would appear outside the 
lieutenant’s stable, and not long afterwards the cap- 
tain’s servant would be busy greasing its wheels. Tlie 
garden-hedges outside the town became gay with sol- 
diers’ garments, hung out to dry, and the roads ivere 
enlivened by the continual waving of feathers and 
glancing of bright steel. 

The social animation of the upper classes was much 
increased by the arrival of tiie general commanding the 
brigade, ^veral wealthy proprietors from the sur- 
rounding country came in to call on the ofticors, and 
invite them to their housea After some time, the 
general resolved to return these civilities by giving a 
grand dinner, and mighty were the oonip^ueat pre^ 
parations. The whole market was laid under contri- 
bution ; so that 0n the day before the entertoimueiit, the 
judge and the archdeacon were forced to dioQ on soup- 
meat and brown bread. ■ ' '■ .J-;:; ■; | 

' * Ohl^ of police. 

t A gaihe whlch oOnstots In darting en through a ring 

fasten^ in the ground. 
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Amongst tlie most distinguished guests was Pytha- 
goras i’y thagorovitch Tcliertokoutski, a fiery orator at 
tlie elections^ of tlie nobility, and the possessor of an 
elegant equipage. Hq had formerly served in the army, 
and continued to Wear long spurs and immensosmous- 
taches, in order to make it known that he belonged to 
the cavalry. He^had married a very pretty woman, 
endowed with a fortune consisting of two hundred serfs 
and several thousand rubles. The money he employed 
in the purchase of six beautiful horses, a quantity of 
sliowy ftimiture, and a tame ape. Besides, he engaged 
a French maltre-d'hdtel His wife's serfs, as well as 
his own, were pledged for money at the bank. In 
shorlj he fully preserved the character of a fashionable 
Russian gentleman. 

The dinner was splendid. There were sturgeons, 
a belouga,f a Bterletta4 bustards, asparagus, quails, 
partridges, mushrooms. The exquisite savour of the 
dishes testified most favourably for the sobriety of the 
cook during the preceding twenty-four hours. Four 
soldiers, who had been sent to assist him, had worked 
all night at compounding ratioiits and jellies. Nor 
were there wanting both long-necked and short- necked 
bottles of Madeira and Lafitte. 

The guests rose from table with an agreeable sensa- 
tion of languor, and having each lighted a pipe, ad- 
journed to take coffee in the balcony. 

* Tovkatchvitcli,’ said the general, addressing his aide- 
de-camp, * will you have the goodness to send for my 
bay mare.’ You shall see her, gentlemen, and judge for 
yourselves.' Ilere, the general expelled a huge mouth- 
ful of tobacco-smoke. 

‘ Is it long since your cxceUeney— pouff, pouff, pouff 
— condesce«dcd§ to buy her?’ asked Tcliertokoutski. 

n?ouff, pouff, pou— ou— ou— ouff — not very long: 
about two years.* 

At that moment a loud neighing was heard, and a 
soldier with immense moustaches, wearing a long white 
riding-coat, apjieared leading by the bridle a flcry-look- 
ing, prancing animal, 

‘ Como, come on, Agrafena Ivanovna,’ said he, as he 
drew her towards the balcony. 

T)ic general ceased smoking, and looked at hbr with 
satisfaction ; the colonel descended the steps, and stroked 
Agrafena Ivanovna’s head ; the major did the same to 
her fore-legs ; while the otlier officers produced simul- 
taneously that peculiar noise with the tongue and palate 
which has so soothing an effect on horses in general. 

* She is a line animal,* said Tehertokoutaki ; * very 
fine indeed. Permit me to ask your excellency, does 
she go well ? * 

‘ Capitally ; only that goose of a doctor gave her some 
medicine which has made her cough during the last two 
days.’ 

’Has your excellency got an equijpage suitable to so 
good a mare?* 

‘No— I can’t say I have. I have wished for some 
time to purchase a new chariot, and I have written td 
my brother, who lives at St Petersburg, to ask bim if 
he could manage to send me one.* 

‘I believe, your excellency,’ remarked the coloiiel, 
that the best chariots are those made at Vienna P ’ 

* You’re quite right-r-pouff, pouff, ppuff.* 

* I have a most excellent chariot, your excellency, 
made at Vienna,* said Tchertokoutskt 

‘Is it very easy?* 

* So much to, that yoftr excellency would fancy your 
nurse was rpcldng you gently in your cradle.* ^ 

* Pleasant enough that.’ 

* Then it is as light as a feather, and as luxurious as 


* Tho UusBiivn noliUlty elect a msrihal t(fc eaqh district^ aad 
for the provinoe, ■ 
i J of. Btu^ 

which h) only t« be found In Ruasla. . ' 

Wv'vil® Russia, when an Interitw of tho aoUeiie of his snpe- 
Igfor, he always employe the vert> fewi)ift, whiki slgiilheB pretty 
<!<WJdwtNfn4, a sonrani will Bometiinm say Uiat his master 


an easy -chair. Besides, one can stow away sucli a quan- 
tity of things in it. When I travelled in it on active 
service, I always carried ten bottles of rum, twenty 
pounds of tobacco, six uniforms, all my linen, and two 
of the longest pipes your excellency ever saw. In the 
inside lockers you might pack an entire ox.* 

♦ Do you wish to dispose of it ? * 

* To oblige your excellency, I should have no objec- 
tion. It c«)st me four thousand rubles.’ 

‘ It certainly ought to he good at that price.’ 

* Will your excellency do mo the honour to conde- 
scend to dine with me to-morrow, and you shall see it?’ 

‘I don't know what to say. Alone I could not go; 
but if you will permit me to bring my aides-de-camp’ 

‘I shall bo highly honoured if all the officers will give 
me the pleasure of their company.* 

The colonel, the major, and the others thanked Tcher- 
tokoutski, and accepted his invitation, while the general 
continued to smoko with perfect tranquillity, 

♦Your excellency will make acquaintance with my 
wife.’ 

♦ That will give me much pleasure,’ said the general 
politely, as he twirled his moustache. 

Of course in the household of Tcliertokoutski, although 
sufficiently well appointed, many preparations were re- 
quisite to be made for the next day’s entertainment. 
The master therefore prudently determined to hasten 
home, and give his wife and cook due notice of wliat 
he considerM a most important and dclightfiil event:. 
But alas for good resolutions at a dinner party! Wliist 
and punch were introduced simultaneously ; and the 
company, including our hero, drank and played, and 
drank again, until, by tho time supper was announced, 
scarcely an individual present could distinguish a (juecu 
from a knave. 

They sat dowm to a substantial meal, whore wine of 
various kinds was not lacking. Neither did conversa- 
tion flag ; but it was conducted after a strange fashion. 
A colonel related with much detail liis adventures in a 
battle which had never been fought, and ended by stick- 
ing the stopper of a decanter into the upper crust of a 
pie. A particularly fat little captain, whose arms were 
so short, that they looked like |>endent potatoes, made 
desperate but ineffectual efforts to extract his snuff-box 
from the hind-pocket of his coat ; and a lieutenant was 
equally unsuccessful in obtaining 'his pocket-handker- 
chief. They began to separate about three o’clock in 
the morning. The coachmen were obliged to carry 
many of them down stairs, and lodge them in their 
respective vehicles like so many sacks of corn. Tchcr- 
tokoutski himself, notwithstanding his aristocratic pride, 
bowed so profoundly to the company, tlmt he carried 
home two thistles* sticking in his inoiistachcs. When 
he arrived, every one but his valet was asleep, and the 
master was put to bed in a state of perfect uncon- 
sciousness. 

The following morning, wlien his young wife awoke, 
she found her husband snoring by her side, so pro- 
foundly asleep, that she could not And in her heart to 
rouse him, so, gliding noiselessly into her dressing-room, 
she finished her graceful toilet, much to her own satis- 
faction, and then sipped her chocolate, and ate a few^ 
delicate biscuits. Afterwards, leaving her husband still 
asleep^ she walked into the garden. It was a calm, 
lovely. Butpmer morning, and the lady enjoyed the 
pleasant fi^shness of the pleaclied alleys among which 
she Vandered, the profound stillness broken only by 
the distant snoring of the coachman, who, after a hearty 
meal, was takingiiis siesta under the shade of a tree. 

It was already long past noon when she emerged on 
an open raised terrace, commanding an extensive view 
ofthe high road. Suddenly her attention was attracted 

a cloud of dust in the distance, caused, as she quickly 
diiCprered, by the rapid approach of several carriages. 
The first was a light chariot containing the general and 


a Wild floweni i^ often scattered ^ the floor in Russian dlning- 
roonm. ■■ 
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the colonel; then a travelling coach, filled by the captain, 
the aide-de-camp, and two lieutenants ; closely foUo^^d 
by the celebrated droski of tlie regiment, whose preseht 
owner was the fat major. After this came a nondescript 
vehicle, in which five oflicers were tightly packed. 
Finally, three cavaliers on prancing steeds brought up 
the rear in gallant style. 

‘ Can they be coming here ? ’ thought the lady. Most 
certainly they were s for they turned off the high road. 
And the lady, clapping her hands, flew off to the cham- 
ber wlicre her husband still lay fast asleep. 

‘ Get up get up — quick!’ cried she, shaking his arm. 

‘What! — who is it?* muttered Tchertokoutski, 
stretching himself, without opening his eyes, 

‘ Get up ; visitors are coming : the general and all his 
oflicers.’ 

* So soon ? Why wasn’t I called in time ? Is the 
I dinner 1 ordered ready ? ’ 

‘ What dinner?’ 

‘ Did not I order a large dinner ? * 

‘ No indeed. You came home at four o’clock this 
morning unable to speak a word ; and out of compassion, 

1 wouhi not have you disturbed all day.’ 

Out of bed jumped the now thoroughly-aroused Tcher- 
tokoutski. ‘ Horse* that I am I’ cried he, striking his I 
forcliead ; ‘ what shall we do ? I asked them all to 
dinner. Are they far off?’ 

‘ 'fhey will be here in a moment.* 

‘Hide yourself, my love; hide yourself. Hallo!’ he 
continued, calling a servant, ‘ when the officers come, 
tell them your master is not at home ; that he set out 
on a journey this morning, and will not be back for 
some days.’ 

So saying, he hastily threw on his dressing-gown 
over his shirt, which had hitherto formed his sole 
covering, and ran to take refuge in the coach-house, 
esteeming that the safest hidingplace. When there, 
however, he bcggii to think he might chance to he dis- 
covered ; so, jumping into his handsome chariot, he 
ensconced himself snugly under the seat, and crouched 
down beneath tlie leathern apron. 

Meantime the visitors had arrived, and descended in 
due order at the hall-door. 

* My master’.s not at home,* said the servant who 
answered their loud summons. 

‘ How' ! Not at home ? But he’ll be back to dinner?’ 

‘ No, please your excellency; my master is gone on a 
journey, and will not return for some days.’ 

‘ ’Pon my word,’ said the general, ‘ I don’t understand 
this.’ 

‘ Cool enough certainly,’ remarked the colonel. 

‘ What the deuce ! ' resumed the angry general : ‘ how 
could the man do such a thing ? If he could not receive 
us, why did he invite us?’ 

‘ Indeed, your excellency,* remarked a young officer 
timidly, ‘I can’t understand how he could do such a 
thing.’ 

‘What?’ said the general, who regularly used this 
particle when addressed by any officer beneath the rank 
of captain. 

‘ I was saying, please your excellency, how could any 
man act so?’ 

‘ (Certainly. If anything unforeseen had occurred, he 
ought to have let us know.* 

‘ We have nothing for it but to return as we came,’ 
said the colonel. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the genertd ; * but we may as well take 
a look at his chariot before wo go.' 1 suppose he has 
not taken it with him. Hallo I boy ; come here.’ 

‘ What do you please to want, gentleraen?’ 

‘ Show us your master’s new chariot,’ 

* ’riiis way, please, into the coach-diouse.’ 

Enter the genersd and his suite. They narrowly 
examined the outside of the vehicle, its wheels and 
springs. 

* 111 RuBRia the word * horse ’ ia hssd as a term of re^iroaohi, os 
‘ donkey * ie among us. 


‘’Tis nothing at all remarkable,’ said the general: 

‘ quite an ordinary chariot.’ 

‘ It seems to me, please your excellency, not at 
all worth four thousand rubles,’ observed a young 
officer."^ 

‘ What?’ 

‘ 1 was saying, please your excellencj^, that it is hardly 
worth four thousand rubles.’ 

‘Four thousand! It is not worth two. Perhaps, 
however, it may be handsomely fitted up inside. Come, 
boy, unbutton the apron.’ 

* And plain before the officers’ astonished eyes appeared 
tho crouching Tchertokoutski in his gaudy dressing- 
gown. 

‘ Ah, there you are ! * said the general quietly. And 
carefully covering him up again with the apron, he and 
his officers went away. 

THE FEATHEUED MOUSERS. 

BY RUSTIC us. 

In my paper about the house-sparrow 1 had occasion 
to mention the windhover ; and in tlie notes on mice 
and rats I just glanced at the services of the barn- 
owl. It was certainly no more than a mention or a 
glance, yet 1 hope sufficient to make the matter clear, 
without dipping too much into the personal history of 
the two admirable mousers on behalf of whom I now 
address the reader. 

Notwithstanding her universal proscription by game- 
keepers, the windhover or kestrel is the commonest of 
our hawks. How she maintains a footing, seeing that 
the beautiful kite has disappeared, is a problem worthy 
the attention of the learned. My solution is at your 
service. At the proper time of spring and autumn mi- 
gration there is a very general movement, which I may 
hereafter more fully explain. The windhovers join this 
movement. Some cross the Channel southwards in tlie 
autumn, but four times the number cross it northwards 
in the spring. Our continental neighbours under.stand 
natural history out of doors far better than we do. 
They know the windhover, and put a just estimate 
on her services ; we know she is a hawk, and we em- 
phatically pronounce hawks to be rerrnm, and we des- 
troy vermin by every expedient which our sagacity can 
invent or our experience recommend. Tlie vernal mi- 
gration from France makes full amends for the wind- 
hovers we annually trap, shoot, and crucify. We can 
never exterminate a migrant as vve do a resident species. 
The kite was once abundant ; it was regarded as a 
I common scavenger, and was highly valued for its 
services ; hut as population increased, it was driven 
from our towns, and having been detected tasting hares* 
flesh, the fiat of extennination went forth. It is now 
almost unknown, and the consequent increase of the 
prolific hare has brought many a poor tenant to the 
workhouse. The kite seems a resident bird : his exter- 
mination could never have been achieved had he crossed 
the Channel with the windhover and the hobby. There 
would in that case have been a vernal addition sufficient 
to replace the annual slaughter. To return to the wind- 
hover ; she passes southwards at the end of September, 
the numbers being well thinned during that month. 
While hovering over stubbles in search of mice, or over 
grass hunting for grasshoppers, she presents the most 
attractive mark to gentlemen as well as keepers : the 
former kill her for practice, the latter as a matter of 
duty. The southward movement at this season causes 
a great muster of windhovers in our southern counties. 
Although numbers cross the Channel, still others remain *, 

BO that there are always more of these birds in Kent; 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire in the winter than ! 
in the summer; while in Yorkshii^, Eancas^ and 
the neighbouring counties there are more: in su 
than in winter. ■ 

In all our hawks the female is the 
and fiercer sex. this is the case : : the 

females have the best of it in every way. They often 
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fight with each other with such a thorough good-will, 
that nothing but death will part them. A gentleman 
living a few miles hence told me that one evening 
while he was out with his gun, watching for Tablets, he 
saw two hawks meet in the air with tremendous vio- 
lence* instantly closing with each other. He fired, and 
killed both : they were female windhovers, and so firmly 
were they grappled together, that after death he had 
great difficulty in separating them. Some years ago, a 
pair of windhovers took possession of an old crowds nest 
in the littfe wood opposite the house at Busbridge. In a 
few days one of the keepers killed the cock, and fixdfi 
him up after the manner of our country. The next 
day there was another cock' in attendance, and ho too 
was killed and fixed up; and so on with four, the hen 
all the while keeping beyond the range of Sfnallfield*s 
gun. Two days after this she was again mated, and 
the mate again shot ; but this time, instead of falling to 
the ground, he hung on the bough of a spruce fir. In 
this position the hen pounced on him, and seizing 
him in her talons, bore him away. The astonished 
keeper watched the course she took, and loading again, 
followed her. He found her in a fallow, and shot her 
while actually devouring the body of her mate, which 
she had stripped of every feather. When I was in the 
Isle of Wight in 1824, 1 found that the kestrels had a 
foe almost as formidable as the keepers. A pair of 
peregrine falcons were breeding in the cliff at Fresh- 
water, and the femrdc would every now and then re- 
create herself with a chase of a windhover. I have a 
vivid recollection of a scene of this kind which we wit- 
nessed. The evolutions of the birds were energetic and 
graceful in the extreme. Each strove to the utmost to 
get the sky of the other — the peregrine to gain the 
swoop, the windhover to avoid it. The peregrine, once 
in the ascendant, would cleave the air like a falling 
thunderbolt ; but the windhover, adroitly swerving, 
would escape the stroke, and rise towiering above her foe. 
In a moment the struggle for the vantage-ground would 
be renewed, and the same scene enacted again and again. 
How this terminated 1 know not, for at last we lost them 
ill the extreme distance. A cliffsman, who was with us 
in the boat, told us he had often seeii tlie wings and 
feathers of the windhover scattered about the eyrie of 
the peregrine ; and he ought to know, for he had robbed 
that said eyrie for many years, and had made a hand- 
some profit of the young. It would seem the old saw* 
that * hawks don’t peck out hawks* e’en,* is not supported 
by modern instances. 

But I must record another encounter, in which a 
female windhover was one of the combatants, a magpie 
the other. A magpie’s nest was built in a Scotch fir, 
and carefblly covered in a-top with the cuttings of goose- 
lierry bushes— a very favourite, mode of architecture with 
Maggy when gooseberry-cuttings are to be had. I pre- 
sume the windhover, in passing, had just dropped in to 
ascertain whether this desirable tenement were to let, ^ 
thinking she would like to become a tenant for the 
summer. Mind, I only say presume, for I know notliing 
of the matter. My acquaintance with the affair com- 
menced with a tremendous flapping* screaming, and 
chattering, almost immediately Mlbwed by a confused 
maas^black, ivhite, and brown— tumbling out of the nest, 
and falling among the boughs* scratching and clawing, 
flapping, soreaming and cuattering-^the 
feathers flying in all directioiis* and the combatants 
tumbling head bver heels from bough to bough. An- 
other magpie, attracts by the inviting sounds* soon 
arrived at the soene bf action ; but whether from a love 
of fair-play, or a salutary, dread of the fate bf those who I 
in quarrels interpose, he fcept dear of the combatants, 
merely hopping round theta yitli intense activity* aiid 
^ttering ij^;the loudest voice and in tlie angriest strain. 
The noi^ ^ade by the three brought more tnagpi^^B nhd 
the hawk soon thought i| prudent to 
hdd, and beat a retreatr^ movement she 
executed Tirith suqh ease mad speed* that the chattering 
^ which at first followed with spirit* were 



soon tailed off, and diving into a young plantation of 
latches, seemed to find comfort in jabbering to each 
other a recital of the brave fe.at8 they would have gladly 
performed. 

And this brings me to the nesting of the windhover ; 
and though I don’t like to say that books arc wrong 
when they describe what she builds with, and what 
she lines with, and such particulars, yet I hope I may 
say, without hurting the feelings of the most sen- 
sitive author, that during twenty seasons* birds’-nest- 
ing I never found a nest built by a windhover. From 
a personal inspection of the homesteads of twenty- 
six pairs of windhovers, the following statistics re- 
sulted: — Seventeen pairs occupied the nests of crows 
in trees ; four pairs occupied the nests of magpies ; 
three pairs occupied the nests of sea-gulls, on ledges 
of cliffs facing the sea ; one pair occupied the nest of a 
jay in ivy ; and one pair occupied the liollow^ stem of 
a pollard ash, previously occupied by a pair of screech- 
owls. The following statement may have its interest 
with some: in each case I counted and recorded the 
number of eggs or young ones, wdth this result : — Three 
nests contained five each*~each of two nests had four 
young ones and a small addled egg — and the third had 
five eggs, one smaller than the rest ; twenty -one nests 
contained four each ; and two nests contained three each. 
I conclude, therefore, that windhovers usuaUy occupy 
the nest of ^nother bird, and also usually bring up four 
young ones in a brood. 

The next point in the history of this bird is her food ; 
and here she certainly takes a wide range — varying her 
diet according to circumstances and seasons. The stand- 
ing dish is a rat or a mouse ; but lizards, blind worms, 
caterpillars, cockclmfers, grasshoppers, worms, and, on 
the sea-shore, crabs, and, in the dead of winter, an occa- 
sional lark or yellowhammer, appear to be equally ac- 
ceptable to her palate. Rats and mice seem to bo the 
sole reputed food of the windhover. Tifour bird-stnffer 
will always send your windhover home with one of these 
creatures in his claws, the fur being decorated with a 
little red sealing-wax, w^^hich the beholder’s imagination 
is to convert into blood, supposed to issue from w^ounds 
infilictod by the captor. The occupation of mousing is 
carried on with great success in the autumn, when the 
mice are busy in the stubbles. The windhover may then 
be seen perpetually hovering over the fields, keeping 
her head close to the wind, and moving her wings witli 
the regularity of a pigeon, but without makiiig the 
slightest change in her position: hence her name. Her 
assiduity in hunting for grasshoppers, and her skill in 
catching cockchafers in her claw, and so handing them 
to her l^idc, have been recorded long ago. I have often 
seen these birds in company with cuckoos, searching 
the long blades of grass for the caterpillars of the burnet- 
moth ; and this association of the two birds may have 
led to a strange belief, very prevalent in some places, 
that the cuckoo is a young hawk ; that his song is only 
a cry for food; and that this of course ceases in autumn, 
when he is able to shift for himself. Perhaps, however, 
the inoet remarkable food for a hawk is the little crab 
to be found on all our shores. I do not know that this 
is a common food, even of the maritime windhovers ; yet 
having seen one of these birds carrying off a crab, and, 
in order to be certain, having made her relinquish it, I 
conceive it would be unjust on the part of the historian 
to omit the crab from the list of her occasional iudul- 
gfen<»e8..v , 

Let us now turn io the screech-owl, a gentleman who 
pursues much the same kind of game as the windhover, 
but ill a somewhat different manner and time. While 
the h^wk is hovering over a stubble, the owl is dozing 
awalf her hours in a hollow tree; and while the hawk 
is slumbering on her perch, the owl is beating the fields 
on noiseless pinions. It is beautiful to watch tlie owl 
thus occupied. With what perseverance, with what 
method* with what Untiring industry, does he seek his 
prey^ometimes following the direction of the flirrews* 
aonieritiiet taking the .elands transversely 1 With what 
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senrcInM/y exnminatidnp and pencilling down these | 
‘ menis.* in my book. 

Like the windhoYer, the owl occasionally varies his | 
diet witli a dor-b6e]j^ep a cockchafer, or a shrew ; but the 
food of both these birds is essentially murine. * Mice 
arid rats are their supports and the numbers they de- 
stroy are fat beyond our powers of calculation. Oh that 
1 could enact laws for protecting them against the 
keeper and the sportsman, and especially against those 
they so especially bofrieud — the farmer and the gardener! 
And oh that I could protect the owl from ignorance and 
superstition !r-that ignorance and superstition wliich 
Bcreacns out * the nasty owl is come for the dying one/ 
if perhaps a nightingale or willow-wren, on its passage 
to a milder cliiiie, beats against the window of a sick- 
room, attracted by the midniglit lamp. The idea is 
equally foolish and fatal — fatal not only to the poor 
unofTending owl, but fatal also to the crashed spirit of 
the sufferer, who too often believes the senseless pre- 
diction. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

HCIfiNS : A .8MA1.L flTirDY IX A COr.'NTlt V*HOl'8X— A OJt.A8&-DOOB j 
OPENIXa INTO THE GARDEN. 

[Mrs Wright and Jiidy.^ 

Mrs Wright. Comk in. Oh, Judy, is it you? Come 
in and sit down, and tell me what you want with me? 

Judp. (Seating h&^self at onde.) Bedad, my lady. I’m 
after comin* here a power o’ times strivin* to spake to 
yer ladyship, an’ niver could git so much as a sight 
0 * ye. 

Mrs Wright. I am always in this room after break- 
fast, waiting to see any one who may happen to have ; 
business with me. I sit liere regularly from ten to 
eleven o’clock, and I certainly never saw you at the ! 
glass-door till this morning. 

Judg* Oh, my lady ; sure I didn’t suppose you would 
use me like the common sort— me that was rared dacent, 
an’ didn’t mane to trouble you, but jist to ask a ques- 
tion, an’ no more about it. 

Mrs Wright. It is not out of any disrespect to you, 
Judy, that 1 was not able to see you at another 
hour 

Judg. (Rising^ and mahing a curUg.') I am obliged 
to ye, my lady. 

Mrs Wright. But as I have a good deal to do, I am 
not certain of being found at home or at leisure at any 
hour of the day ; so, for the convenience of both parties, 

I thought it best to fix an hour when you would all be 
sure to see me. j 

Judg. That makes a differ certently. Well, I sup- j 
pose as I am here, I may as well spake what I have to 
say, if it’s not inconvenient? 

Mrs Wright. Not at all; speak out at once. What 
can I do for you ? ^ 

Judg. (Sighing.) Times is very hard, my lady. 

Mrs Wright. ' we require to exert ourselves to get 
on in them certainly. 

Juify. An’ I’m willin’ to do it— proud an* willin’ to 
do it; and that brought me to yer ladyship, to see if 
there was e’er a little situation about yersclf or the 
young ladies— may the Lord keep thehi an* you in 
health an* happiness I— that would shuit me, an’ bring 
in a little arnin^ for I declare to God I’m a’tnost naked. 
It’s a borrowt cloak ah’ a borrpwt coat that’s on me 
this blessed day, and my mother’s apron— God bless 
her »— an’ so many of us boys an’ girls strivih’ to 
the bit an* the sup amongst them, that 1 may say she’s 
a’n lost broke with it 

Mrs Wright. 1 am really glad to flnd^ Judy/ that 
begin to earn your own liveli-: 
^ anyway help you to it| you may 
ready assistance. What; wou^d 
^ What do you feel yourself more phr- 
tnailiny fit for? • 


Judg. Anything at all, my lady. I am jist fit for 
any situation at all that’s not anyway onrasonable; 
for. l*m wake in meself, my lady, an’ rared in dacency, 
an’ could take the care of childcr, or wait on young 
ladies, or the like of them sort of respectable attin- 
dincies. 

, Mrs WrigJii. The care of children! You would not 
find that a situation suited to weakly health. There is 
almost no place requiring more strength of body or 
more evenness of temper. 

Jtidg, Timper, my lady ! Thank God there’s none 
can fault my timper. It’s too quiet 1 am, an’ let’s the 
people impose on me, I do, with my quietness of timper. 
An* for stringth— glory be to God! — I’m strong an’ 
able, as the neighbours can testify ; an’ far more than 
that, if I had it to do ; an’ that’s idl that’s in it for 
strongnesB anyway. 

Mrs Wright. You don’t quite understand me, Judy. 

Judg. Beggin* yer pardon, my lady, I do ; an* more. 
An’ for caryiii* childer, walkin’ out with them, an* kapin’ 
them clane, an* hushaby the baby, an’ all the contrari- 
ness of them — swate innercent cratiires! — I’ll go bail 
there’s ne’er a girl in Ireland better sliuited to the work 
than meself, thougli I say it. 

Mrs Wright. (Smiling.) Still, Judy, more nmy be 
required of you in this line, in a really respectable 
family, than you are at all aware of ; and 

Jttdg. Respectable ! Sure it’s into no other I ivuuhl 
go by any nAncs, nor would yer ladyship wish rnc. 

Mrs Wright. Surely not; but as the duties of a 
nurse or nursemaid liave altered very mucli of late 
years, and as perhaps some other department might 
suit you better, suppose yon were to think of 

Judg, I’ve no objection to be lady’s-maid — none in 
life, niy lady; an* in regard of sittin’ up of a night 
when they would be at their parties, an’ company, an’ 
that, of coorse the ladies would consider that 1 sliould 
have my good sleep out of a mornin’. 

Mrs Wright. Can you cut out and make a gown, Judy ? 

Judg. (fuming herself round.) I make my own, my 
lady : cuts it, an’ shews it, an’ shapes it, an’ fits it ; 
an* my caps as well; an’ trims my own bonnet; an’ 
let me see the girl that goes more tidy to fair or eliapel 
than Judy Flanagan. (Curtsying.) 

Mrs Wright. You are always very neat, Judy — very 
neat and tidy for your condition ; but a fine lady re- 
quires a great deal more from her maid than you have 
had an opportunity of learning. If you want really 
to earn your bread, I am willing to help you to do it ; 
Vmt it must be in a rational way. You must begin at 
the beginning; and if you are in earnest in going to 
service, take service properly under some better-in- 
structed person than yourself, wdio wdll teach you your 
business. I am in want of an under-housemaid. Will 
you take the place ? 

Judg. Tat’he me my business ! Under Nancy Fox, 
I do suppose? Is it my father’s daughter will go under 
Billy Fox, the ould cobbler’s orphant? No, my lady — 
glory be to God in heaven ! I’m not so low as tliat. 
What can she taehe me that I require to know ? 

Mrs^ Wright. To do the work of a gentleman’s house, 
of which you must be entirely ignorant. Nancy Fox, 
luckily for her, had no one to interfere with her pro- 
gress. She went steadily through all the classes of the 
National School. Slic came to me to be under my late 
housemaid, Kitty Flinn, who married so comfortably 
last year; and she has thus qualified herself to be 
in her stead, as you may qualify 
yourself in your turn by and by to succeed her. 

Judgy Is it Nancy ? Thank you, my lady, an’ I’m 
obliged to you ; but I’ni not come to that yet! An’ I 
widish you good-mornin’ all the same, ma’am, though 
^0U*ve been poisoned agin me by those os I know of. 
But I fiRc’ thim all, fornint their face or behint their 
back, :to say anything but what’s truth o* me or thim 
that owns me! 

Mrs Wright You are mistaken, Judy ; no one has 
ever said a word to me against you. 
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They darn’t, my lady. 

Mrs Wriyhu You have done yourself more hatii| 
than any one else could have done you. Still, I forgive ! 
you, and I will serve you if I can j but not now : you 
must suffer a little more first. Pride, and idleness, and 
vanity, must all be punished n little further before either 
I can help you, or you will profit by my help. Go 
home, good girl, for another month or twOj and then 
come back to me again. 

Judy, You wouldn't have a piece of an ould coat, 
my lady, nor an ould apron, nor a hankercher, that you 
could give me for coverin’? I declare I’m a'most 
ashamed to face the people the way I am, with scarce a 
tack upon me. 

Mrs Wright. No indeed, Judy, I have nothing to 
give that you will find useful, I fear ; and I can say 
notliing more at present. See, there arc several of our 
friends outside waiting to see me. 

Jiuly. Well, I wish your ladyship good mornin', an' 
tlianks for ycr advic(^ An' surely God he knows I did 
my best anyway ! 


PALACE OF THE P Q P E S. 

Thk expected return of the sovereign pontiff to Rome, to 
resume his residence in tlio Vatican, will probably be ' 
thought to impart considerable interest to an account 
of that singular palace, h'ew among the travellers who 
have visited the Eternal City have entered into a de- 
scription of tliG Vatican ; and no one, we believe, has 
popularly delineated it, together with the buildings and 
establislunents which should always be taken in con- 
junction with it, as parts of one great whole. 

Among tlie ancient divisions of Rome, the Mbns 
Vatican us occupied a prominent place, though much 
less thickly inhabited than many other quarters. Early 
in the decline of the Empire — according to some in the 
fourtli, and to others in the fifth century — the Christian 
bishops erected themselves a dwelling on this mount. 
Of its ancient condition, however, little or nothing is 
known. It was inhabited foira short time by Charle- 
magne, and a long succession of popes enlarged and 
adorned it with the w’ealtli poured into the pontifical 
coders by all Cliristcndoin, until it at length became in 
many respects the most extraordinary edifice inhabited 
by man. It now contains within itself a perfect world 
of :irt. Genius of the first order has been employed 
in decorating its walls, in planning its halls, galleries, 
and corridors, and in grouping together those innu- 
merable monuments of all ages which lie collected be- 
neath its marvellous roof. 

To describe these in order and at length would re- 
quire many volumes and the labour of years ; but some 
idea may perhaps he formed of the whole from that 
cursory glance which we are about to cast over it. 
Most visitors content themselves with admiring the 
Basilica of St Peter’s, or the Sistine Chajwl, or the 
Loggie of Raphael. In many instances neither their 
knowledge nor their taste qualifies them for judging of 
the system of grandeur which develops itself, like a 
mimic universe, before the eye in the innumerable 
chambers of the Vatican. Some small fragments of its 
splendour we are, at second-hand, enabled to afimire 
by elaborate criticisms on the Belvidere Apollo, the 
Minerva Medica, the ‘ Last Judgment,' and the ‘ Trans- 
figuration.’ But w'itb these our imagination seldom 
connects the thousand otlier creations of art which on 
the spot dispute the palm with these much-vaunted 
productions, and, in the estimation of many, bear it 
away triumphantly. 

You enter the Vatican by a large doorWay in the 
(iolonnade of St Peter’s, just as you d,> Covent-Garden 
Theatre from the piazza, and come immediately 
upon the Scala Reggia, a magnificent flight of steps 
which branches off to the right and left, Conducting 
*to different suites of apartments. To enhafiCe the 
^iideur of this staircase, the natural laws of perspec- 
tive have been artificially interfered with, so that the 


eye imagines itself to be traversing an immense dis- 
tance, though the real space it commands be compara- 
tively confined. Arriving at the summit, you arc at 
whatsis called the Royal Hall, beoaiise there the sove- 
reign' pontiffs are accustomed to give audience to the 
ambassadors of kings. Tlie highly-projecting cornice 
of white and gold is converted into a gallery by having 
a balustrade run all round. The ceiling. consists of a 
series of coffers of pure white, varied in size and form, 
and the walls beneath are covered with pictures in 
fresco, by Georgio Vasari, Giuseppe Porta, and others ; 
knd terminate as a skirting of various -coloured marble, 
which extends nil round the apartment, 
j Standing in the Scala Reggia you behold a number of 
I superb portals, leading all to chapels or apartments of 
European celebrity : the Sistine on the left, the Pauline 
on the right ; and beside these, the Ducal Hall, and 
I chambers cbntaining pictures by Marco de Faenza and 
Giovanni d’Udino. Turning into the Pauline Chapel, 
we are first struck by its magnificent architecture. It 
I consists of one long vault, the ceilings adorned with 
coffers in the usual manner, and the walls divided by 
pilasters into compartment.^ covered with fresco paint- 
ings. Among these there are two — the * Conversion of 
St Paul,’ and the * Crucifixion of St Peter’ — by Michael j 
Angelo Buonarotti. The altar, at the farther ex- 
tremity, is adorned with two beautiful columns of por- 
phyry, surmounted by the figures of two angels. JIuring 
the tieremony regularly iMjrformed on Easter-week, this 
chapel is for forty hours filled with a blaze of light 
from wax tapers, the smoke of which has blackened 
the ceilings, and dimmed all the creations of the pencil. 
Traversing the Royal Hall, we enter tlie Sistine Chapel, 
similar in form aiid construction, except that the ceil- 
ing is here elliptical, and covered with a profusion of 
paintings by Micliacl Angelo, said to have been all 
executed in twenty months. Among the subjects re- 
presented arc the Creation and the Deluge, things 
which transcend the powers of art, however vast, and 
excite in the spectator a strong feeling of diaappoint*^ 
iiient. The walls, divided into three tiers of compart- 
ments, are painted in the lowest portion with imitations 
of crimson drapery ; in the next with subjects of 
the Scripture ; and in the third with representations 
of statues in niches. Oti the wall above the choir is 
painted Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last J udgment,’ which covers 
900 square feet, and took the great artist eight years 
to complete ; on the left of the choir stands the pope’s 
throne ; and on the right tlie benches for the cardinals, 
above which is the musicians' gallery. Here, during 
the performance of the ‘ Miserere,’ are heard some of the 
finest singing and music in Italy. On such occasions 
the chapel is densely crowded, and a red light is cast 
over the sea of heads by numerous flambeaux. The 
multitude is hushed; and then instruments and voices, 
mingling together, roll intoxicating floods of sound over 
the excited worshippers. 

The Scala Ducalc, built originally for the reception of' 
the princes of the Papal States, is now appropriated to 
the consecration of cardinals, and the aunuM washing 
by his holiness of the feet of twelve poor pi^xtns, 
which has now degenerated into a theatrical exhibition. 
I^ssing through this, we enter the arcades known by 
the name of Raphael’s Loggie. Here the genius of the 
greatest of modern artists has displayed all his prolific 
powers of creation. Tier above tier^ the pictures rise 
to the ceiling, displaying the utmost perfection of forms 
and colours, and a lavish exuberance of composition dis- 
coverable in the works of no other painter. The series 
of domes of which the roof consists is painted with 
fdrchitectural ornaments, trellis-work covered with vines 
relieved against a light-blue sky, and filled here and 
there with birds of Oriental pliima^ iff the gUl^est hues 
of summeT. No langua^ cafi; convey an idea of the 
blaze of colours and yi^iety of forins whi^ meet the 
eye in the innumerable frescoes, Nvery Ybrnarkablc 
event in Scripture history, from the Creation to the 
Crucifikion, or rather to the v^iting of the Apocalypse, 
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seems here to meet the eye ; narrated, if we may so say, 
by the pencil with a brevity inimitable by wor^. The 
pictures extend over three sides of a quadrangle, and 
every inch of wall afid pillar is covered with painting. 

From the Loggie we pass into the Borgia apartments, 
adorned with aUegQrical pictures and representations of 
the personages of the mythology, mingled in strange 
(confusion with Scriptural pieces. Next follows the Cor* 
ridor of Inscriptions, .containing sarcophagi, statues, 
pedestals, and pagan altars. It consists of one single 
apartment, 993 feat in length, and may be said to pre* 
sent to the eye in one vast group the most interesting 
monuments of pagan antiquity, rarnllel with this runs 
another corridor of equal length, of which you obtain a 
complete view through a scries of arched portals, some 
flanked with beautiful columns of porphyry or marble, 
and all adorned with jambs and lintels of the same 
materials. 

Here learning may literally be said to sit enthroned, 
since we witness on all sides a sort of apotheosis of 
books which contain all that the ancient or modem in- 
tellect has piled up for the enlightenment of mankind. 
These are arranged in painted, closed wooden cases, re- 
sembling a long succession of wardrobes, interspersed 
with a few glass cabinets stored with antiquities. At 
the eastern end is a small garden, where are preserved a 
ccdossal pine-apple of gilded bronze, eleven feet in height, 
and two peacocks of the same material, all discovered in j 
tlie mausoleum of Hadrian. Along the western side a 
series of large, low windows open on the Papal gardens, 
which in the spring are brilliantly carpeted with the 
most exquisite flowers, among which are numerous 
rare speciitiens of the ranunculus. The corridor of the 
Librar}'' is connected with that of Inscriptions by a 
magnificent apartment about 130 feet in length by 51 
in breadth. The ceiling, opening from double rows of 
columns, is painted in the most delicate arabesque by 
Zucc^iri. The jrepresentations of plants and flowers are 
in the highest degree light and exquisite. The coiling 
terminates in a cornice of white and gold extending 
round the whole apartment. Tlie pillars seem to rest 
on |>cdestals of wood, finely carved, which contf in the 
books, and support numerous splendid vases and objects 
of art and antiquity. At eitber end, between the first 
and second columns, is a ponderous table of red Oriental 
granite, supported by figures of slaves, as large as life, 
in bronze. In the spaces between the pillars is a pro- 
fusion of vases, candelabrt^ and pedestals, with a curious 
spirally-fluted Column of Oriental alabaster. 

The hooks are locked up, but permission to consult 
them may easily be obtained. Among them is a 
splendidly-illuminated Bible, the most ancient copy of 
the Septuagint, and the earliest Greek version of the 
New Testament, with many other rare and curious 
manuscripts. Of these fair copies have been made, 
and iilaced beside the originals, at once to save visitors 
the trouble of deciphering, and to preserve the volumes 
feom being worn out. The books contained ip the prohi- 
bited list ore said to bo stowed away in particular cases, 
accessible only to the priests, who are suppose to be 
prasiig^cd from contamination by their sacred character: 
the Index Expurgatorius is made only, for the people. 

In the vestibule at the end of the Library is a finely* 
preserved specimen of tlte asbestos winding-sheet, in 
which, in later ages, the bodies of the dead were con- 
sumed on the funeral pile. This doth, known te be 
incombustible, preserved tlm ashes froth mingling with 
those of the pile itself, and being thus lost to ttie friends 
of the departed, 

Traversing a number df apiW^hionts and galleries, we 
outer the ChiaromonU Corridor, 600 feet in length, jpx^ 
bably the flnoft sculpture gallery in the world. Here 
are • more tlian 76o statues, busts, bas^retidk, 

j dfC. deUnwted and described in the * Hnsea Obtaromohtv 
a work er singular beauty and exactness. ^ From this 
X? %*** Btaeio Nuovo, adorned with piUars Of 

Cji^ilino marble/ and containing forty •three etatUiM 


Among the statues is the celebrated Minerva 'Medics, 
found among the ruins on the Esquiline Hill, which 
were then popularly called the Temple of Minerva 
Medica. It is of Parian marble, and regarded as one 
of the most finished specimens of Hellenic sculpture. 
It is the praotice among connoisseurs to visit this 
statue at night, as all its exquisite l)eauty and symmetry 
are supposed to be best brought out by twilight. Be- 
sides, at such a time, a sculpture gallery always sliows 
to most advantage; for the imagination almost infuses 
life into the marble, and fills the air with an influence 
scarcely felt by day. Other famous statues found in 
this gallery are those of Isis and Sanymede ; to which 
we may add a figure of Artensis in mosaic, of ancient 
workmanship, forming part of the pavement. There 
is likewise a colossal recumbent statue of the Nile, 
surrounded by sixteen diminutive figures representing 
symbolically the cubits of the Nilometer. 

From the corridor Chiaromonti we ascend by a broad 
flight of steps to the Egyptian Museum, which once 
contained a portrait of George IV,, and plaster-casts of 
the Elgin marbles, now, for some reason or other, re- 
moved to the Lateran Palace. The antiquities from the 
vaiJe 5 * of the Nile are more superbly mounted tliaii 
anywhere else in Europe, the cases resting on magni- 
ficent marble tables, with pillars and claves of birds aixl 
beasts. In many cases, however, these antiquities an? 
of small dim^msions, and probably also of small value — 
consisting of papyms rolls, utterly unintelligible, and 
idols of bronze and terracotta, supposed to liavc been 
found iii the tombs of the kings near Thebes. There 
are likewise several niurnniies of birds and other ani- 
mals, erroneously said to have been taken from the 
same tombs, though discovered no doubt in the vi(d- 
nity of Memphis, the great storehouse of antiquities of 
this description. Among the human mummies is oik? 
divested of its cerements, and exposed in all its hideous 
deformity to the gaze of the visitors. Among the 
colossal statues are tw^o or three of Anubis, or the 
dog-star, supposed to preside in a peculijir manner over 
the inundation of the Nile. 

This museum terminates in a very original and beau- 
tiful manner with the representation of an Egyptian 
portico adorned with hieroglyphics and granite columns ; 
with a ceiling representing" the blue sky studded with 
stars, and commanding through the interculumiiiation 
a view of the sandy desert, dotted with palm-trees, and 
stretching aw'ay till the blue sky descends on the distant 
horison. 

Returning to the entrance of this museum, we ascend 
by another flight of steps to a suite of the Belvidere 
apartments, known commonly by the name of the 
Museo Pio Clementino. Here the principal objects of 
curiosity are— a bust of peperino marble, supposed to 
be that of the poet Ennius ; and a sarcophagus of the 
same material, in which oncti reposed the ashes of 
Lucius Cornelius Bcipio Barbatos, grandfather of Scipio 
Africanus. These two remains were found at the foot 
of Mount Aventine. In the same apartment is one of 
the most celebrated monuments of Grecian sculpture — 
a mutilated statue of Hercules, known commonly under 
the namo of the Belvidere Torso. This fragment was 
found among the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, and 
belongs to the last age of Hellenic art. It is the work 
of au Athenian sculptor, Apollonius, son of Nestor, 
whose name is cut in antique characters on the marble. 
Though the statue has neither arms nor legs, it seems 
poss^b to determine its attitude, when entire, from 
indications in the posture of the body, and from its 
resemblance to another monument preserved in tlie 
yfila Albani. It represents the hero after his apo- 
theosis, reclining in Olympus in a state of beatitude, 
his bright arm thrown over his head in intense repose, 
aiid his eyes fixed serenely on the sky. .Among the 
other ^iquities is a statue of Meleager and his dog,. 
Uie ccibssil bust of Trojan, and two bassi^irclievi— tbc 
one representing an andtent seaport, other tlie 
bpotb^osis of Ctemer. 
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Wo tlicn traverse a wilderness of apartments, corri- 
dors, galleries, and vestibules, which surround the 
octagonal court called the Cortile Belvidere, in tlie 
middle of which is a fountain. This court is sur- 
rounded by a portico, supported by sixteen granite pil- 
lars, in the intercolamniatious between which are some 
of the most celebrated works of art in the world. 
Among these, the first of course is the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the most noble representation of the human form 
that has come down to us from antiquity. Of this statue 
tliere have been descriptions without number, while 
casts are so multiplied, that they have difihsed the 
idea of it throughout the civilised world. Still, nothing 
but a profound study of the marble can afiurd a satis- 
factory conception of its beauty and majesty. The 
proportions are somewhat above that of the human 
figure, but so replete is it with the spirit of grandeur, 
that it excites a much more powerful feeling of the 
sublime than the most colossal statues of Egypt or 
Asia. 

Kext after the Apollo, the most remarkable statue is 
that of a Bacchic nymph, recumbent, and in a state of 
deep sleep. The artist has represented most successfully 
the attitude of extreme repose, and adjusted the limbs 
so as to suggest the idea of dreamy enjoyment In what 
is called the fifth niche is the celebrated group of Lao- 
coon and his two sons, interlaced in the folds of the 
S serpent. This is one of the few examples of the horrible 
I htft us by antiquity, and belongs to tliat period of art 
I iii wliicli the striking was substituted for the beautiful, 
i It is ably executed, but in bad taste, as it is not the 
: object of art to suggest ideas of torture and suffering. 

There are several statues of Venus — one grouped witli 
I Love, another bathing, and a third bearing the emblems 
; of victory. Minerva, too, and the other goddesses are 
i there j so that, standing near the centre of the court, the 
eye may command almost at one view all the more 
powerful deni^seus of Olympus, besides groups innumer- 
able of Bacchantes, Eauns, and animals. 

We next proceed to the Sala^degli Animali, so called 
from the numerous figures of'animals there found in 
conjufiction with those of men and heroes. Several of 
the achievements of Hercules are there represented in 
marble — as his destruction of Geryoii, his contest with 
Cerberus, tlie death of the Nomajan lion, and of Hio- 
nicdes. Next to these are a symbolical figure of Mithra 
stabbing a bull, an equestrian statue of Comniodus, a 
Nereid, and a Centaur. Scattered in confusion around 
arc figures and groups of animals — a sphynx in ala- 
baster ; a dolphin swimming in a sea of white marble; 
a crab of green porphyry ; a Hon devouring a horse; a 
sow and litter of white marble; a cow of bigio, with 
dogs, serpents, eagles, stags, otters, scorpions ; a leopard 
of alabaster, inlaid with spots of black marble ; and a 
lion of Porta Santa, with tongue of rosso antico, and 
teeth of white marble. 

This leads into the gallery of statues and busts, 
though the name might with equal propriety be given 
to half the chambers in the Vatican. Here are found 
so many remains of antiquity, that a whole volume 
would scarcely suffice to describe them. Among these 
are exquisite representations of ArtemiSj Aphrodite, 
nymphs, fauns, satyrs, gods, heroes, and kings, ar- 
ranged in two long lines; and at the extremity' of 
the vista is beheld the jewel of tli© whole collection — 
the figure of Ariadne ainbep. A singular charm belongs 
to almost every representation of this Cretan princess, 
whose wrongs and sorrows have excited the sympathy 
of mankind for more than three thousand years. Here, 
dressed in the most graceful manner, she lies upon the 
ground in a quiet repose, every Hmb, attitude, and pos- 
ture being calculated to suggest the idea of celestial 
slumber. With unusual taste they who supeirintended 
the arrangement of the gallery have placed this sleeping 
beauty in a position which suggests the idea that all the 
y^t assembfv of divinities and mortals there assemhled 
are engaged li watching the slumbers of Ariadne. 

TtareffiSmig several ohamberi of tatldus dimensl^Sr 



but all adorned with splendid mosaics, arabesques, and 
paintings representing fruits, flowers, and vines, and 
enriched with the varied creations of art, we arrive at 
the fy'andhall of the Greek Crossf so named from its 
being built in that form. It is regarded as an architec- 
tural masterpiece, and is constructed upon a circular 
area in such a manner, that the limbs of the cross are 
represented by the areas of four arches that support the 
domed ceiling, lined with plain white stucco. The 
pavement, partly of inlaid marble, and partly of ancient 
piosaic, is separated into two parts by a balustrade 
which serves to protect the head of Athena, surrounded 
by fantastic arabesques. The portal by which we enter 
is tlie most magnificent in the Vatican, with jambs and 
lintels of highly-polished rod Oriental granite, flanked 
by a pair of colossal statue.s of Egyptian deities, which 
serve as caryatides to support a broad and heavy en- 
tablature above. The doors are formed of two enor- 
mous slabs of dark w'ood, with ornaments of gilded 
bronze; and above the whole is a splendid marble 
basso-relievo representing a combat of gladiators and 
wild beasts. A few statues and busts form the sole 
I contents of this magnificent liall, on one side of which 
is the grand staircase leading to the upper apartments 
of the palace. The steps are of Carrara marble, the 
balustrades of an intermixture of the same material and 
bronze, the whole producing a gorgeous effect upon 
the eye. Ascending this superb staircase we find our- 
selves in the Hall of the llacing-Ohariot, sculptured in 
white marble, the whole supported on a prodigious block 
of verde antico. Around, in niches and on pedestals, are 
numerous ancient statues. Out of this chamber we 
pass through a door of glass and iron into the Hall of 
Candelabra, of capacious dimensions, where the specta- 
tor enjoys the most splendid cmtp-d/ml in the Vatican, 
through long ranges of candelabra, of the richest mate- 
rials and most exquisite workmanship, interspersed with 
Egyptian and Hellenic statues, marble tazza, vases of 
crystal, alabaster, and serpentine; figures sculptured 
in coffec-coloured basalt and black granite, with red 
crystals ; columns of porphyry, of variegated marbles, 
rare red and white granite, and a profusion of bassl- 
relievi, mosaics, paintings, and every kind of ancient 
monuments. 

Beyond this we mount to the Gregorian Museum, in ob- 
taining permission to view which strangers experience 
great difilculty ; and even when there, are rigidly pro- 
hibited from making notes. They must therefore trust 
to their memory, which, in such a Noah’s ark of anti- 
quities, is sure to mislead. This accounts fur one learned 
Theban^s comparing a beautiful statue of Mercury to a 
new chimney-pot, simply because the colour reminded 
him of that useful article, which is not always red. The 
man who shows you round has had his nose infiumed 
by the statue to the colour of that of Bardolph ; and 
as he is x>articularly active and vigilant, he sometimes 
puts conoscenti out of temiwr. There are here about a 
thousand Etruscan vases, taken from the tombs, which, 
if they represent scenes similar to what are there found, 
may well be concealed by the popes from the prying 
eyes of northern visitors, and kept for their own exclu- 
sive xdeasure. To this succeeds an immense apartment, 
which may be called the hov£bir^ or dressing-room of 
the goddesses, since it is: filled with all sorts of Ibmde 
on!iament8--rt]aras^ mitres, fillets, some of pure gold, 
exquisitely wrought Iri filigree, with leaves of vine, 
myrtle, and olive. There is one of oak, each leaf of 
which has the exact resemblance of nature even to the 
minutest fibres; and these are overlaid, one over ah- 
like the frathers at the end of « peaepok’s tail, 
tb a considerable thickness. One ingenious travoUer 
suggests that modern ladies might imitate 
dresses with great effect Passing: ihl^ 
great Gallery of Tapestry, then the and 

the Picture GeUery^ ahd the con- 

taining some of the matest prodimtions of nmdem art. ! 
Qther gallei$eSj lM»^on, h^^^ and 

ioitel of apaH^ents feiiQw in interm 
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till tlio eye and the imagination droop from sheer 
satiety. - 

Had the Vatican been built from a regular design, 
or on any intelligible plan, it might probably ^have 
appeared less wonderful than it is, because the mind 
would have been i^ble to form at once a conception of 
the whole. At present, it appears like ohe of the enr 
chanted palaces of the East, in which you raigiit wander 
f<)r ever wltiiout emerging fVora the labyrinth. You 
mount, you deroiend, you turn to the right, to the left, 
and everywhere find yourself in a blaze of grandeur, < 
consisting principally of the fragments of the ancient 
world ; and if you have the courage to compare the 
productions of our present civilisation with those of 
pur predecessors, you will be comiielled to admit the 
immense superiority of the latter. The statues of 
Buonarotti, Canova, Thorvaldsen, and otliers, literally 
dwindle inito iDsigniiicRiice before those of tlie third- 
rate sculptors of antiquity ; and in vases, candelabra, 
&c. we have nothing at all to compare ivith what has 
been left to us. Taken altogether, the Vatican ought 
to suggest to its owners ideas of humanity and peace, 
and of profound veneration for human genius, which 
has created that universe of beauty and grandeur by 
which they are surrounded. A description of the 
Vatican would be an account of all the arts of ancient 
and moilern times which have there piled up their 
treasures in profusion. 

Unfortunately, the possessing such thin^ docs not 
necessarily lead to sympathy with humanity, as may 
be seen by passing into one of the appendages of the 
Vatican, the palace of the Holy Inquisition,, into wliich, 
during the government of the popes, no one save the 
‘ inquisitors ever entered with the hope of being let out 
alive. During the late government, however, its halls 
and dungeons were thrown open ; and we will, by way 
of contrast, present our readers with a sketch of them. 

The first parts visited were the prisons, the stables, 
kitchens, and cellars. Some entrances w^ere opened in 
the walls, and part of a pavement raised, boneatli which 
human bones w'cre found and a trap-door. Digging 
very deep in one place, a great number of skeletons 
were discovered, some placed so close together, ahd so 
imbedded in lime, that no bone could be moved with- 
out being broken. In the roof of another subterranean 
chamber was a large ring, supposed to have been used 
in torture. A stone divan ran along the wall for the use 
of the prisoners. In a third underground apartment 
was found a quantity of very black rich earth, inter- 
mixed with human hair, of such a length, that it seemed 
rather women’s than men’s hair. In this dungeon u 
trap-door was found in the wall opening into a passage 
leading to the room where examinations were con- 
ducted. Among the inscriptions written with charcoal 
on the wall many were of very recent date, expressing 
in pathetic terms the sufferings of the victims. The 
person of most note found in the prisons was a bishop 
named Kasner, who had been confined for more than 
I twenty years. He related that he arrived in Rome 
from the Holy Land with papers belonging to an 
ecclesiastic tlicre. Passing himself for that person, 
he succeeded in getting the court to ordain and con- 
secrate him a bishop. The fraud was discovered, and 
Kasner-^on his way to Palestine— was arrested, and 
brought to the prison of the Holy Ofiice, where he 
expected to have ended hiS days— less as a punishment 
for his fraud, than to hill the blunder of the infallible 
court of Rome. ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

iim^dFdbor, and entering the chamber 
of the first appeared as though every- 

tlfung !^j|p^ proper jdace ; but it was found that 
though the labels and cases were hi their places, they 
g^re ^iptied of their documents, S6me suppose that 
.^^pese had been carried to the convent Della Minerva, or 
I c to the houses of private persons; while some sayithey 
^ because, in November 1848, soon after the 

® popt^f the civic guard came hastily to the 
pPjJJ' Omce, attracted by great clouds of smoke and a 


strong smell of burnt paper. Thus, in all likelihood, 
perished the records of diabolical cruelty. Until then, 
therefore, the priests could regale theinsmves in the his- 
tory of the sufferings of heretics, or terrify the accused 
with pictures of what their predecessors had endured. 

This makes an unpleasant pendant to the Vatican, 
because it suggests to us the idea that the splendour 
of one was based on the wickedness of the oilier ; 
but while it is to be hoped the latter will never be 
revived, the former may continue to instruct genera- 
tion after generation 4n the theory and practice of the 
fine arts. 


THE ENCHANTED CITY. 

BV PEKCV B. ST JOPJN. 

Eveuv now and then a rumour gets afloat in the pro- 
vinces of Mexico of a city situated in the heights of 
certain mountains, where dwell a people utterly distinct 
from those around, who have had no communication 
with the rest of Mexico from time immemorial, and of 
course since long before the Spanish conquest. Such 
reports reach the local papers as a wonderful discovery, 
are translated with slight exaggeration into those of the 
United States, and die away in the more sober sheets 
of our own land in the shape of a paragraph generally 
headed ‘ Marvellous, if true,’ and then for a while we 
hear no morq. of the matter. 

1 myself heard tidings of the belief while among the 
half- savage contrabandists of Corpus Christi; but en- 
gaged in a very active and very practical life, I at the 
time thought little of the report, until lately a brief 
narrative has reached me in relation to the subject, 
which, as characteristic and interesting, 1 have no ljc.si- 
tation in placing in fitting shape for perusal. 

Nearly all countries have felt the desolating influ- 
ence of the roost ruthless and sav.*ige of warfares that 

between the citizens of the same country. All Europe, 
our own island, every acre of linbitable ground in Asia 
and Africa, has seen the quarrels of the same family — 
generally efforts of ambitious men — to found power to 
the exclusion of others. Mexico has suflered in this 
way as much perhaps as any country. Deluged witlv 
blood when conquered by the Spaniards, ruled as New 
Spain with a rod of iron, it has found little happiness 
in independence, wanting most of the qualities whicn 
appertain to a prosperous people — education and en- 
lightenment, civilisation and industrious habits. The 
political and social causes which perpetuate Ti»isery|. 
everywhere exist peculiarly here, and misery flouri8He'A|;; 
in a remarkable degree despite the benign nature 
the dimate.* Discontent, revolution, or ellorts at revo- 
lution, are necessarily common ; and the more so that 
great distances separate the provinces, rendered greater 
by bad roads, mountains, rivers without bridges, and 
many other things W'hich, in remote days, were also 
characteristic of our own land. 

During the early career of the president Santa Anna 
many local rebollions took place; arising some from the 
ambition of certain soldiers of fortune, sonie from dis- 
content at taxation, some from the rude and violent 
mode of recruiting the array by a kind of pressgang. 

village of Papa-axil, in one of the most picturesque 
districts, at the foot of the great mountain chain, re - 
mained for 3<iroe time free from these commotions, and 
here dwelt the individuals whose fortunes 1 am about 
to rdate. The village was rather large, and lay near a 
dear |fid limpid pool, the reservoir of a clear spring 
that babbled incessantly from the soil; only sufficient 
Hqiiud, however, fur tlie use of the inhabitants, and to 
replenish the pool, constantly drained off by the sun and 
the neighbouring vast forest. Here dwelt Don Paolo 
Hie descendant of s soldier of the days of Cortes, 
iorr^ conqueror. He was quite a youth, being 
about twenty, and yet he was owner of a vast mnc/<c?'o 

* sieB account of Series, No. 75, and 
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or farm, was a husband, and the proprietor of a vast 
extent of territory. He had received a certain amount 
of education in the city of Mexico; but proud of hia 
connection with the old country, though allied on the 
female side to the original dwellers, and incited partly 
by his fondness for lus young wife, he had left the busy 
life of towns to dwell on his paternal estates. He had 
a certain amount of literary taste; biit in a country 
without toleration, governed by soldiers and priests, 
and where education had only fhintly spread, he had 
acquired little advantage from this. His reading was 
confined to the worst and most strained of French 
novels, which, in the original and translated, form the 
chief mind-food of such Mexicans as can read. This 
kind of study necessarily fitted him little for a quiet 
country life, filling his head with fantastic ideas, such 
as are often the growth of a devotion to this ono class 
of reading. He had much of the Don Quixote in him, 
in truth; so much, indeed, that while reading that work, 
his indignation was great at the ridicule thrown on the 
hero. His mind was filled with vast designs, but he 
took not the slightest steps towards their realisation. 
He saw ami sighed over the miseries of his beloved and 
beautiful land, but he had not the heart to undertake 
the serious and arduous studies which might have 
enabled liim to labour for her happiness and civilisation. 
Marriage takes place at a very early age in Mexico. 
Indeed Don Paolo at twenty, and Maria Zitana at 
seventeen, were considered to have wedded remark- 
ably late in life; and Maria would have been consi- 
dered, previous to matrimony, a confirmed old maid, 
had aiie not been afflaticcd to her cousin. 

In the society of liis jmrely country wife, who soon 
created in hitn an interest iu his estate, Ids farm, and 
hia Iiouse, Don Paolo would probably have forgotten 
Ilia juvenile dreams, hut for a rumour which ono day 
reached Papa-axil that a band of soldiers were scouring 
the country in search of volunteers for the army of 
General Santa Anna, engaged in a war with the republic 
of Texas. Don Paolo was at once roused to martial 
fury. He declared tliat not one of the young men of 
his village should be taken away as volunteers, their 
arms strapped behind their backs, and their eyes strained 
over their shoulders in search of home. He ordered a 
gtmeral turn-out, armed his tenantry and neighbours 
with like resolutions, induced them to prepare lances, 
Tuuskets, pistols, daggers, and all the other customary 
instruments of modern warfare; and, in a wqrd, turned 
the pea(!eable people of Papa-axil into a troop of savage 
soldiers, ready to slaughter all who dared violate their 
territory. In these warlike proceedings he was ably 
seconded by a good-for-nothing, idle, but good-natured 
3 ^oung man, one Juan Busta, who in his boyhood had 
been ever his Sancho in all ^his Quixotic rambles and 
plans. 

Sentries, scouts, a guardhouse; military exercises, 
parades, all of a sudden appeared in Fapa«axil, which 
hitherto had only kept arms for the rare oontlngGticy 
of an incursion of mountain Indians, and the military 
frolic tlireatened materially to affect the next harvest^ 
and the prospects of food and clothing for the new year. 
For whole weeks the place was in a. commotion. Don 
Paolo, with Juan the farmer’s son^ in a queer kind of 
improvised uniform, sat together at the guardhouse, 
tillicing over the plan of campaign^' a olaareit^ between 
their teeth, and a pot of by way of drink; or rode 
about inspecting the proper places for barricades and 
ambushes ; or gallopxwl along the line of seventy-three 
soldiers, men and boys, arrayed in order, and divided 
into several companies. Some nights, sleeping at the 
guardhouse, he would rise at night with huge broad- 
brimmed hat and vast cloak, «fi^. accompanied by the 
delighted Juan, go forth to. inspect the sehtries. An 
active time of it had the army of lion Pnolp; but as 
they didn’t work, and the rich owner of tlie iaiid gave 
them food and holiday, no one grumbled. 

Not so Maria. The young wife grew ajwmed at 
the martial furor which had seiaed on her husband, 


who, like many other ardent men, only understood 
enjoyment in a state of perpetual excitement. Slie saw 
cattle and crops neglected, farming work abandoned, 
and all her projected improvements and reparations 
put q|r. But she was angelic in palbience ; and finding 
Opposition useless, humoured Paolo’s inclination, await- 
ing the hour of its exhaustion. She was resolved, 
however, firmly to oppose any thinp^ beyond a demom 
stration when the recruiters came; and gave Juan 
warning that if, in his love of fun and idleness, he 
brought her husband into trouble, be should forfeit her 
i^favour for ever. 

But the recruiters came not. Courier after courier, 
scout after scout, did General Don Paulo send in search 
of intelligence. They rode about the country, lumiug 
his horses, and jingling their bells; but as one gallopped 
in after another, and reported respectfully at head- 
quarters, the visions of war vanisheil. In truth the 
warlike preparations of our young gentleman had been 
80 exaggerated, that the recruiting troop sent a report 
to Mexico city of their having left the country in the 
face of a formidable insurrection. But the proviticc 
being remote, and not very important, and insurrections 
only matter for newspaper paragraphs, no serious con- 
sequence ensued. 

Don Paolo, when this became self-evident, reluctantly 
dismissed his army to their ordinary labours, and sought 
to sink himself once more into tlie quiet country gentle- 
man. He did his best; he made uxi fur his late absence 
by assiduous attention to bis wife and to lier wislics ; 
he gave her unlimited direction over his farming inte- 
rests, and was surprised to see the energy with which 
she set to work to train her truants to labour. At lier 
request and suggestion Don Paolo went out mueli in 
search of sport : he Imnted in the forest with Juan, his 
wife hoping thus to devour his ardour and love of ex- 
citement, which, if iti a man, must have some outlet. 
Don Paolo went, but to dream with Juan. Walking 
side by side, or jogging on upon their mustauffSt they 
talked eternally of what they would like to do ; and 
visions half of wandering, like Don Quixote, for the 
redress of grievances, half of revolutionising the lantl, 
filled their discourse* 

‘If we could only reach the Enchanted City,’ said 
Juan one day, ‘we should then see wonders.* 

‘ What city ?’ cried Don Paolo eagerly. 

Juan, who loved the marvellous, then launched forth 
his legend, which is common to most of the South 
American States and Mexico, of a strange city, inha- 
bited by an ancient people, who live apart purposely 
from all men, and the approach to whose residence is 
concealed by all kinds of dangers : he finished by joint- 
ing to the rugged blue peaks in the distance, lodiind 
which, according to recent travellers, the fabled city is 
situated. 

Don Paola— who had known the legend, and then 
forgotten it— listened Ualf-wildly ; his eyes Ibished fire ; 
his cheek fiushed ; Ins whole mien was that of delight 
and ecstasy. At last he had found the object of liis 
wishes. If he could find this people and the Enchanted 
City, and introduce them to his nation, his name would 
be immortalised, his country perhaps benefited by some 
new great mart of commerce 1 He spoke not a word 
for some time; and then dazzled— roused to a pitch of 
enthusiasm, which, great as are its results at times, is 
always a kind of madnessH-he plainly gave notice to 
Juan of his intention to abandon all, to become a pilgrim 
and a wanderer, until he had discovered the El Dorado 
of his wishes. 

vQf ouhr^^ a character this course once 

l^etded on, he tost no time in inaction; He 
home immediately, spoke of a hunting jpu!i;ne;^ ^ ,ee^ 
of hears and blks in the mountains, and the very hekt 
day; mounted on his best horse, w^^ armedy^^ with am- 
munition and provisions, end a stout cloak; Don Paolo 
Oloza^ followed by J uan^ started oh; Ms way. His 
young wife half^guessed from Mi he had 

some strange sohenie in bis hbad^aiM'^dri^ 





An awM yell of triumph burst from the lodiaAjk 
A bold lad had crept near, and reported theip Ufrleaa ; 
and forgetting their caution, the Hed-skiiis rushed 
helter-skelter, in hope to be the first to capture the 
admirable rifles that all coveted. Paolo called to Joan 
to be ready. Firing their rifle and a pistol e^*h, they 
snatched up their axes, and prepared for the last 
struggle. , 

A more human shout responded to their volley. 
From down the valley rose a joyous cry of triumph j 
then the trampling of horses, the discharge of muskets, 
and the sudden flight of the Indians up the sides of 
the valley, proclaimed a rescue. They were saved j 
and in a few minutes more Donna Maria was aiding to 
restore her fainting husband to his senses ; while poor 
Uosa, her attached maid, gazed in pity on the starved 
mien of Juan. 

The terti^ed horse had reached its stable, to the 
great alarm of all the village. Donna Maria, with that 
decision of character which characterises the sensible 
woman and the attached wife, armed a party of fifteen 
horsemen — picked young men and hunters — and, ac- 
companied by Rosa, started in pursuit. The Mexicans 
liad no difficulty in following the trail. Tliey reached 
the scene of the panther tragedy, and then understood 
the flight of the horse. But Maria was doubly terrified 
at the idea of her husband wandering on foot in tlicse 
savage wilds, and pushed on. Still guided by their 
recent trails, they pursued their way ; and one after- 
noon a discharge of rifles, and the sight*of an Indian 
camp, explained all. 

Two days did tlic poor wife nurse lier weak and 
feverish husband in that wild place j but then she saw 
him revive under the influence of care, affection, and 
nourishing food. Juan was so sobered by his sufferings, 
that he humbly begged the hand of Rosa; and their 
Quixotic ontliuriasm over, the two young men were 
ready to agree as to the absurdity of their searching 
for an Enchanted City amid those rugged piles of stone. 
The cavalcade returned homo without further adven- 
ture. Don Paolo set to work with zest to improve the 
condition of his farmers and peasantry; and while 
studying quietly to be able to serve his country, was 
a devoted and grateful husband, an excellent father — 
as turned out Juan, who married, and became in time 
a solid, grave steward and overseer. Both are now 
fully convinced that tlierc is in this world but one 
Enchanted City—and that is a happy home. 

IMITATIVE MANIPULATION OF MACHINERV. 

nisxuut-Dokhuf, Such was the striking ineflloicnoy of the 

systoiu of baking tlie bisenits for the use of the navy during 
tiie late war, that an eetablishmcnt has bocn in operation 
for some years at rortsmouth for manufacttiring them by 
machim'ry, which, being on a great scale, turns out an 
immense quantity of bread w'ockly, ami of a very excellent 
description. The machinery is the invention of T, J. 
Grant, Esq., ‘ who, wo believe, has beoii properly rewarded 
l>y a grant of L.2000 from government.’ 'I'lio Ingredients 
being mixed in iwoper i)roportion8, are subjected to the 
action of revolving knives, by which tliey are mixed. ^The 
dough tlviis formed is passed beneath heavy cast-iron 
rollers, moving horizontally along stout tables, which 
press it into huge masses, some o feet long by 3 broad. 
After being cut into smaller pioccs, and again buIk 
j('otod to the action of the rollers, thus <iuickly reducing 
all knots, and thoroughly mixing the dough, it is passed 
itiidcr a sheet roller while lying on large flat boards. The 
next operation is the cutting the thiii sheets of dough 
tlien prepared into proi>erIy-8haped biscuits. The slmpo 
adopted 18 that of the hexagon, for tho same reason as 
that which appears to have dictated the. instinct of the 
bee in forming its cells. If the circle had been the form 
used, it is evident that the pieces of dough left between 
the touching circles must have been unused, whereas, 
from the peculiar shape of the hexa^n, the whole sheet 
of dough, with the exception of insignifloaot portions at 
the edges, goes to form biscuits. The : dough to bo 
cut into bisenits being placed in the blanket, a frame 
moving vertically, having on its under surface shaqi-edged 


hexagonal divisions, is brought down thus cutting 

at one operation fifty-two biscuits. To fhclfltato tho re- 
moval of these to tlm ovon, the frame is. hRowed to cptne 
down only a sufEcient length, to cut the cakes nearly, but 
not quite tiurongh. When baked, they are ysflpy easily 
sepRTi^ted. It may be 8npi>osod that iiho dough yould bo 
apt to adlmro to the interstices between the sharp: eutting 
edges. This is provided against • and hero may be as 
jan instance of that forethought displa'Ved by inventqirs of 
truly practical and useful machines, A movable frame Is 
placed between each cutting hexagonal peiiphory ; and on 
tho top of this is idaoed a heavy iron ball weighing several 
^unccs. The ox>cratiou is simple. The frame descending 
\iit8the fifty- two biscuits; the lifty-two frames give vray 
to tlie superior pressure; but on the iurgo cutting frame 
ascending, tho fifty- two balls cause their corresponding 
frames to fall, projecting the dough, which is thus ready to 
be pulled out to tho oven. 

Dottgh~K.mmling , — While on the subject of bread, It may 
not bo amiss to notice an ingenious machine for kneading 
dough, forming a good instance of manipulative imitation. . 
Any one witnessing tho mixing and kneading of dough 
must have iiotieod tho peculiar motion of tho hands and 
arms by wdiich, at every successive cifori, a new surface of 
material i« presented to the muscuhir action. The imita- 
tion of such ft process, by which tlie ‘ dough is inverted 
from time to time, torn asunder, and reunited in every 
different form’ by inaehinery, may be justly 6Uf)[H>Red to 
l>c ditiLcult, but is in reality very simple. It i« efleeted 
by means of a cylmdricai recei>tacle revolving on a hollow 
axis, and having in its interior revolving knives or cutters. 
The cylindrical receptacle may be turned independently of 
tho cutter-frame, or both together, or in contrai'y dirco 
tions. The flour, yen#it, and other ingredients arc put into 
the roceptaclo, and there subjected to the action of re- 
volving barrels, or rotatory knives, or to their combined 
movements. Tho axle of tho reccptaclo being hollow', 
!«dm.its of the shaft of the ctitler-franm being brcmgbt 
through it; by screwing bolts in the axles of certain wlieds, 
tight or loose, and by turning one handle, the combined or 
separate motions sro easily obtained. 

very recently, bricks for various pur- 
poses were invariably made by hand, the operation being ex - 
tremely sin)ple. After kneading the clay by a lOiborious pro- 
cess, the w’orkman shaped the bricks by pressing clay ijito 
iron or w'oodon moulds. Many ingciiious niacliincH have 
recently boon inlroducod for making bricks, from tho mix- 
ing of the day to the final formation of tho pieces. Bricks arc 
formed mechanically by one of two methodH- -forcing jwc- 
pored day or earth into regiilar-sliapod moulds, or hy cylin- 
ders stretching masses of okay into long ribbon-like shapes 
of the breadth and thidKiicss of the brick, and cutting l)y 
wires or other contrivances the ribbon into y^roper lengths. 
Passing over many ingenious machines, we will notice two, 
as forming remarkable iiistanocs of manipulative imitation. 
The first is the invention of Mr .Jones of Binningham, and 
is what w’e may term a rotatory machine. A largo Inwizon- 
tal wheel of cast-iron is placed on a strong b<xl of masonry; 
on its upper surface are laid rtictangular moulds or 
boxes, of the size and sha]>e of the brick to be made ; tho 
under surface of the wdieel is provided with teeth, which 
work into those of a pinion wTought by the first mover ; 
friction-wheds guide the large wlied in its horizontally- 
circular niovcinent ; and a lioyqHjr containing the earth is 
placed In such a position, that as the mould passes under 
it, tlie earth drops therein, and is pressed forcibly, and its 
surface scraped by a revolving conical roller placed on the 
under T>art of the hopper. The mode of removing tbo 
bricks is remarkably ingenious. In the inside of each 
mould a piston works vorticafly ; tlie pi.ston-rod passes 
through a hole in the under part of the mould, and w pro- 
vided ttt its lower extremity with a small friction-wheel, 
running In contact with an inclined w'ay placed on the 
masonry and nnder the large wheel* 

The hopi>er is placed at tho lowest side of tho inclined 
path. The action is as followsr— The frietion-W'hcel of the 
piston of the mould running invariably in contact with tho 
ihblined path, it follows that, when under tho hopper, the 
piston will bo at the bottom of the mould ; but as the largo 
wheel revolves, carrying away from the hopper the moula, 
the wheel travelling up theinclino will bo pressed upw'ards, 
and along with it the piston and brick : when it arrives at 
the top, 1^10 distance is so managed that the brick is 
forced completely out, and Is oarried aWay in an endless 
belt; the empty mould descending the inoUno on the other 


fti4e» tbB piston falls, and on aniving at the hopper, which 
hi at the bottom, receives its nuantain of earth, travels np 
the iuolincr sn on as before deseribed. Such is the 
action of this ingenious machine. We will now describe I 
the machine recently patented by Mr Franhlln of Bedford, 
and wliioh wc wili*icrm the ^ohimedean-Screw ^rick- 
making Machine, as being a title suMoiently descriptive of 
Its main feature. A cylinder divided into two parts by a 
rectangular chamber, and having at its bottom another, is 
provided with a revolving bylindrloal screw, of diameter 
. nearly equal to the oylindor—tlie tliread of the screw is 
Hat on the upper, and curved on the under side, which 
I form causes the clay to be fidlbocd fVom the centre towar<^ 
the side of the cylinder. The part of the screw revolving 
in the upper chamber is out away, thus allowing two 
scrcw-fraines to bo placed in the chamber ; above these a 
conical knife or wiper is used to sweep off twigs, stones, 
&o. which arc removed by two doors placed in the opposite 
sides qf the chamber^ the under cliamber is provided with 
brick moulds; endless webs running on rollers are provided 
to carry off the bricks as they issue from tlie machine. 
Frames carrying wires arc used to cut off the desired 
lengths of brick. The action of the whole is as follows: — 
The earth or clay is introduced by a door at the toi> of the 
cylinder; the screw revolving, forces the clay downwards, 
and in passing through the screw-frames, is cleaned from 
extraneous matter; arriving at the lower chamber, the 
screw forces the material tli rough the moulds on to tlio 
w'ob, where it is out into lengths. 

ClolJt-Folilincf, — In calendering glazed goods, the work- 
man has to fold up the olotli as it passes from the machine. 
M. DoHfus has invented n remarkably ingenious mode by 
whieli the inaehine calendm^ and folds up the cloth. The 
mechaniam for folding is thus described by Dr Ure ; — ‘ Tlie 
fohler is a kind of cage in the shape of an inverted pyramid, 
shut in tlio lour sides, and open at top and bottom. The i 
; front and the back are made of tin-plate or smooth paste- ! 
I board, and the two aides of strong sheet- iron. Upon the 
sides iron uprights are fixed, perforated with holes, tliroiigh 
which the whole cage is suspended freely by means of studs 
^liat enter into them. One of the uprights is longer than 
The other, and boars a slot with a small knob, which, by 
means of the iron-piece, joins tho guide to the crank of 
the cylinder, and Lhcrc5l>y communicates to tho cage n 
see - saw movement ; at the bottom extremity of the 
great upriglit there is a piece of iron in the shape of an 
anchor, which maybe raised or lowered, or made fust by 
screws. 

* At the ends of this anclior are friction-rollers, which 
may bo drawn out or pushed back, and fixed by screws ; 
these rollers lift alternately two levers made of wood, and 
fixed to a wooden shaft. The paws are also made of wood : 
they serve to lay down altc^rnately tho plies of tlio cloth 
w'hich i>asscs upon the c;ige, and is folded zig-zag upon the 
floor, or ui)Oii a board set below the cage; a motion im- i 
parted by the see-saw motion of tho cage itself/ 


THE CULPRIT ‘ COMPETITION.’ 

After the strictest inquiry, w'o must confess our inability 
to discover any reason for supposing that competition is 
guilty of conducing in the slightest degree to the des- 
titution and misery by all deplored, and' by \cominon con- 
sent assumed to be more prevalent than they need be, 

or ought to be The agents of mischief have liitherto 

escaped detection. Competition has been tolcen up on sus- 
picion ; has liecn coumiitted for trial ; lias been arraigned 
at the bar of our court of common sense. His conduct 
has been subjected to a minute and rigid scrutiny, and 
pronounced faultless. The witnesses against him have 
been examined and cross-examined,, and the court liave 
been shocked wdth their ignorance and their inoonsistent 
and contradictory testimony. Finally, the accused has 
not only been most honourably acquitted, but, on' cross- 
examination, the ' witnesses have nnoonsciously made 
known wiio the hidden a^nis of mischief really are. 
Tho existence of a gai^g of the most teckloss vrUains in 
Xierpetuiil ;aud active conspiracy agahist the welllicing ,of 
society was clean proved. Some of the more noxioua 
among them lyere namcd^namely, Idleness, Ignorance, 
Wastefiihiea^,/ IHshouesty, Drunkenness, and Parental 
.Improvidence. Well might the, presiding judge indig- 
nantly express his surprise that such vile medefkctors 
Slioqld la' salved to roam at largo, and hint his snSpi- 
ciqi^:;^ttuirt there must be some ieolluaion or incapiarnty 


among those appointed servants of the public, whose high 
function ,|^nd solemn duty it Is to repress and confine these 
social pests by useful teaching and judicious training.— 
From Afr MHs^s pampfdet^ ‘ What is Competition V 


MALGRE 5A. 

TltANSI/ATBD FROM DCRN'S. 

[This spirUed French version of the renowned Scottish lyric, 
* A Man's a Man for a* that,’ has been sent to us by the translator, 
the Chevalier de Chatelain. j 

Qu’ux honn^te homme pauvre alt le honteux caprico 
Po coiirher le front jxiur cela, 

Foin du iNiltron 1— Pauvretd n'est pas vice, 

Soj'ons pauvres malgr^ cela. 

etui travaille ioi has doit regarder sans cralnte 
Le riche pour cclti ; 

D'une gulndo en or le rang n'est qne I'emprouite 
Et I'homme est Tor malgre cela ! 

Avec habit do bure, avee repas modesto, 

Est on moins libre pour oela ? 

La gloriole aux sot ! nargue du rcste, 

L’lionime est rhomme malgrd cela. 

Be pompeux oripeaux font ils les gentilshommes? 

Vanite tout cela ! 

Ctuelque pauvre qu'il soit, pour moi Ic Roi des hommes 
G'est I'honnCte homme, mulgrd fa ! 

RegardeZ'^oi cc paon qul pose et fait la roue, 

C'cst iin Lord, ct rion moins quo fa ; 

A le flatter, voyez ohacun s'enroue— 

Cc n'est qu'un sot malgr^ cela ! 

A montrer sos crachata son fol argueil aspire. 

Clinquant quo tout cela ! 

Co brillnnt paltoquet, o’est un fori pauvre sire 
Prds d’un hoimnc malgic ecla ! 

Un Ilol pent fabriquer nn Chevalier, un Comte, 

Marquis et Duo ot ewiera, 

Mats sou pouvoir nc peutfairc & bOn cumpte 
Un buinme de bion, inolgrc 9a ! 

Grandeurs et dignities, jityaux dc sa i’uissaiico, 

Ifochets quo tout cela ! 

Lo bon sens, la Vertu, la noble inddpondanec, 

Bont les vrais Hois mulgrc cela ! 

Prions done tout Ic ciel quo le jour puisse uaitre, 

Oh Ic bon sens, ct tout cela, 

Bans jvisseport, cn so falstint connaitre, 

Circuloi'ont niulgrd cola I 

Non, Ic temps n’est pas loin oii sur chaqnc InSruisphirc 
Malgrd ci, malgrd 9a, 

De par rhumauitd rhomme sera lo frero 
Dc a|u8 les hommes malgrd 9a ! 


FEAR OF THE IlFJ) COATS. 

Tlio * Gardeners’ Clironiclo ’ states, that in a place in- 
fested with rats, one of the fraternity >va« recently eaiight, 
clothed in scarlet, and then set free. The little red-coat 
bolted into the midst of his friends, and inspired them 
with terror; and ultimately the host took to flight. 

OLORV AND GREATNESS. 

The ambition of honour and glory is of great i^sc to the 
world, because it causes men to conceive and to excite 
generous and admirable things. It is not so with Uie 
ambition of greatness, for he who makes it his idol, will 
have it, right or wrong ; and it is the cause of infinite niis- 
: chiefs.-— Gttiecittrc/tni. 

GENTLEMEN. 

Whoever is open, loyal, and true; whoever is of humane 
and affable dcineanour; whoever is honourable in himself, 
and in his judgment of others, and rc^iuires no law but his 
word to make him fulfil an engagement — such a man is a 
pefttieman, and such a man may be found among the tillers 
o£^ the ground*— i)c Fere. 


Published by W. A R. Chamber b. High Street; Edinburgh. A Ibo 
sold by D. Chambers, 20 Argylo Street, Glasgow; W. S. Orr, 
. Amen Corner, London; luid J. M'Gxasuaw, 21 D'Olicr Street, 
Dublin.— Pxintod by W. 61 It. CMANBEHd, Edinburgh. 
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PmcK l^d. 


At the present mothenViyhen Italy is in such a disor- 
ganized condition, that aU tlie ordinary forms of social 
life are necessarily abandoiied, it may pcrh^ prove 
inte^sting to our readers if we present to them a 
picture of ItaUan It was to be found some few 

years ago among the higher circles at Home. 

The following sketeiv is from the pen of a clever Ger- 
man lady, whose descriptions are fhU of vigour and ori- 
ginality ; and whOt in depictinj; the forru and fashion of 
life among the Boman nohiUtyt traces, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, the source of thii mighty upheaving by which 
the * eternal city ’ has since been desolated ; for rightly 
have we been warned by one Of the greatest among our 
living poets, that 

‘ There is a bont^aga worao, far worso, to bear 
Than bis who breathes, by roof, and floor and wall, 

Pent in, a ty runt’s solitary thrall i 

’Tis his who walks about in the open air, 

One of a nation who, benoeforih, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls. ...... 

. Noyer bo it ours 

To MW the sun bow brightly it will sbine, 

And know that noble feelings, manly powers, 

Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pino : 

And earth, with all her pleasant fruits and flowers, 

Fade, and participate in man’s decline.' 

In free countries alone can truly pleasant and instruc- 
tive society he enjoyed; that is to say, a society by 
means of w'liich the inner and spiritual life is prompted 
to worthy and noble deeds. Dancing and compliments ; 
curd-playing ; dining-out ; smoking and drinking *, these 
niay be enjoyed anywhere, us easily in Bussia as in 
Germany or Italy. Such amusements, however, are all 
llecting in their nature; they form no bond of unioo 
between man and man; they offer no sort of real in- 
terest to him who seeks somewhat more from his time 
than that it should pass away as swiftly as possible. 
The better portion of us have long: since passed oUt of 
tiie chiliiliood of humanity into its riper mitnbood, and 
desire to find even amid our hours of recrebUbnIi certain 
intellectual earnestness, looking to the Ugh^r embellish- 
inents of wit and fancy for an Aid, and nothing more* 

The Italians inherit from their forefath^ the most 
courteous and graceful forms of intercourse. They are 
the ciiildren of a distiuguished family > w'ell educated, 
and of ft right noble liearing^ The^ possess within them^ 
selves the most admirable elements of a aomal disjioeii^^^ 
if only there were some inteJlectuifi motives: 
they might be linked together in the ccrnipahionsl^ 
a ratiomil ‘Society.* But in Italy* the, Sim 
it, the life of society, is bound iu iron fet^rsi 
leaves behind it the impression of mi unitihAlnt^ j^l^ 
whose costly paintings and furiiito 






overlaid with dust, that, in spite of their original value, 
they have a melancholy and worh-Out aspect. 

In France,, people of different parties aw brough t 
together by pdlitiqal, reUgioua, or literary interests, and 
each due has a right to express himself freely on these 
several subjects; so that although a hasty word of 
dissent or of misapprehension mAy often result iii long 
pamphlets full of controversy and discussion, yet these 
diversities of opinion, when freely stated, only prove A, 
new source of incitement and of progress. In Italy, hoW- 
ever, this sort of stirring intellectual society is almost 
out of the question. There are men etiow who, with 
wakeful eye, and a hopeful heart, watch the free move- 
ments and the progress of other countries, longing 
oarhestly that Italy might be a sharer in these bless- 
ings; but not only are their deeds, but also their very 
words, enchiiined. A strict surveillance is exercised 
oyer social meetings, and this watchfulness is extended 
even to strangers. , 1 have been assured that the en- 
tertainments of a noble Italian lady* at whose house 
foreigners always met with a cordial reception, were 
given at the cost of pontifical gold, and that she her- 
self was in the pay of the police. A knight of one of 
the highest orders of the papacy was pointed out to me 
by a witty abhc as being a spy ; and a German, who 
had been long settled in Italy, warned me against this 
agreeable abbe, as being himself of a similar class. 

Whether each of these accused persons deserved the 
imputations thus cast upon them I cannot pretend to 
decide. Meanwhile, 'ilie bare suspicion of being en- 
compassed with spies, must suffice to deter any man of 
independent spirit from entering in^ society. It may 
also be readily supposed how easy it is to procure spies 
in a country where freedom of religious or political 
thought is deemed a heresy, and where each one who 
reveals it is supposed to do a work nccepthblo in the 
eyes of God. 

in general, the Italians of citieen<«dass, the em- 
pkfy^i And the lesser noble8;;live only among tbemselyes, 
and strangers of the same rank rarely dome in contact 
with them. Among the aristocracy of difil'erent nations 
there is a more Uvely intei^umey although even among 
them it is limited to inviiktbns to routs and halb, to 
tihe opera-box, pt to a drive on the Gorso. The interior 
of famUy4^e : r^ Against foreigners. An 

aoqumnmnoe ih theMore seldom formed i, Apd 
so thuch all the deeper inl^^ 

pt; iife.^-!^ligii)ua,;. se^la^:polj^cal,:^jd 

purposely,: Avp^de'd’ d*. apt'S6:'li^:i 
.^^'fbrhidden :re^<w4^>: 

was' adthittpd'’ inilo:;;lt.^i'Aih:.:plr^ 
arwaya.found';the :donyeriiAtlo^;^^ 

: ' W'sa : a; grj^t! deM: 
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CBAmmam joubnax *. 


tVty n>urh aftc^r the ihaMon of a Oowt Qaaette. Tbo 
ad<l K^iair of {trincoly pM^eoKiagea, atteraUons 
In genealogical colendara, the aeotClty of water, dear* 
])C8$ of corn, condagrat&on^ theatre#, favourite tingers, 
an^, above ell t^Dge, the haliet-^-theie aie the axlee 
around which ocu^erfatioa turns. Only here aiA there 
one may meet a group who in low whieperi venture to 
fooclit on weightier rpattere; and from them may oc- 
eaeionally he gleaned information which cannot be ch> 
tained m the booh# and papers that have passed the 
ordeal of the eensorship. i was told that the cardinals 
wore in possession of all the prohibited works, and that 
any one else might procure them in a contraband man- 
ner. There is, however, a great difTorencc between the 
free man who pew^efully enjoys Ins piece of dry bread 
in the sunshine before his own hull-dooi, and the un- 
happy wretch who devours stolen fruit alone and fear- 
All, in some gloomy and n^tired corner. 

Homan society, being thus grievously deficient in 
interesting subjects of conversation, seises hold of 
music and poetry with proportionate avidity, so that 
dilettantism dounshes laxuriantly. Italian usages, 
moreover, favour the growth of this plant; for iii 
many houses no sort of refreshment is offered to tho 
gucHts-^no ice, no supper, not even a glass of water — 
so that abundant leisure is allowed to the dilettante 
for tho ox( reuse of his talents. 

Tho society at the Baroness P.’s house had been 
dosenht d to uic as forming one of the most charming 
circles in Home. There, I was informed, all the ancient 
and noble forms of interuourse were still preserved. The 
Batuness P. is the wife of a gentleman high in oUlce— 
an intcUccfciial woman, a successful twprovuatriee. On 
a stated tveuing in the week she received her friends 
and Hcquaintanuos, and I was invited among the rest. 

B('twcim nine and ten o'clock we entered through a 
very daik portal into the inner court, which was but 
dimly lighted up by the torches of some cardinals' equi- 
pages which wore waiting there. Wo ascended the 
broad raagniftcent flight of marblo steps. Wo heard 
the fountains playing in the court. 

Above, III the large antechamber, there burned upon 
a table the throe -branched lioman brass lamp, and 
around it stood about thirty servants, clad in the Uvones 
of their houses, who wore awaiting their masters, and 
anmsing themselves the while with dice and card*|)lay- 
ing. A couple of older ones sat warming tliemselves 
near a large coul-dulu No one paid us the slightest 
attention. Onr own servant opened the door for us 

This antoclmmber led into a very spwious apaitmcut, 
which was also lighted by a single lamp. The vast 
empty chamber, the gloomy tapestry, the marble pave- 
ment, the long row of stuffed benches which were placed 
around the wails -*a11 looked as though ghosts and 
hobgoblins might fittingly hold thuir midnight meetings 
here. At tlni upper end of this saloon stood several 
serianta in tlif It very of the house, waiting at tho en- 
trance oi the reception-chamber to announce the guests 
as they arrived. 

Just then tliu music was beginning. Hessi, the best 
violinist m Italy, together with the first clarionet-player 
from tho hcola in MiUn, were sitting near a fair young 
Englishwoman, and were about to b(*gm a trm. The 
hostess led me to the sofa, and requested me to take my 
plane tietwoen the Cardinals M. and G 

As I sat tliere and looked around me, the whole scene 
was full of itraugeness and novelty to me, for in Pro- 
testant Qermany 1 had not been acoustomed to see the 
noh aod varied ecdssiastioal dresses which were so 
remarkable here; and hot lets striking to me was the 
smgularly unadorned asjp«nt of the apartmehk Flowered 
mubhn drapdbes hung aetosb the windows. At first I 
miuook thev for gray damask, so liberally had the 
haiut of time imparted to them^ as to ancient coins, a 
thu'k and venerable crustL BOfne excellent ancestm 
l^rtraits, together with an admirable one of 
larpness as Bapphn, all done by gm masters, looked 


sketches of Uv|ig princes and remarkable personages. 
The cardinals with their scarlet hat<i, the bishops and 
abbes In black taffiita mantles, tho black, violet, and 
crimson silk stockings, the three-cornered hats, the 
indescribably affected manners of tho young men, wlio, 
with their eye-glasses fixed in one eye, talked to fhc 
ladies, together with the conventional behaviour of thew 
latter, formed altogether a, picture which reminded me 
so forcibly of some of Goldoni's plays, that it prudu( cd 
tlie most comical effect 

Alter the first piece of music was over, the oardinali, 
together with two old countesses, w^ent to play cards. 
The toilet of the old ladies was much richer than is 
usual among us at such small parties. Most of the m 
wore velvet and diamonds. On tho way to the cani- 
room the cardinals were stopped severd times by } ouny 
ladies, who reverently kissed their hands. Ihen tho 
music began anew. Bossini, Morcadante, and Viidi, 
were sung ; but T cannot say that either on this or on 
iaWr reception-nights 1 hoard any very good niubii, 
although I had been prepared beforehand lor rein uk- 
able excellcnct*. 

Tho accounts usually given of the wonderful taluit 
of tho Italians for singing are on the whole mm h e\ 
aggerated when we come to compare it with MliitwL 
ore accustomed to hear at home. The Italians luvi a 
musical car, and smg well ; but among the lou ( i ( 1 is f s 
a good voice H rare. Those mariners and tromlohtis 
who arc described in books of tra\ils ns snih • 1 uining , 
singers, ate' chosen expieshly to pciform ns. ballad iro'oi i | 
before strangers. They can ho inoio b(» consuUHrJ .l 
fair specimens of the people, than among us tlu llolu - 1 
mian ximsiciaiis. Neverthcleps, in spite of the ion h 
throats and drawling pionunciation of the biuer (] is^ci, 
one ever Uhtens with new delight to the plaintui 
JiitonhUi of the peasant, and to the lighter airs of the 
south, as they come thrilhng from afar during the still- 
ness oi tbo night. I 

The music in the baroness's saloon \i as followed by ' 
declamation. Our hostess was uitroattsi to imp} ovi m , and 
after ahttlo solicitation she rcuited a hcautilid I'liuto - 
the * Chnstmas-mght,' which was rectmd with will 
m(Titi*d applause. In spite ol this, the seine had hr | 
me, who was unused to Italian mannerH, sunuthin/ 
very ungenial, for tho more frank and nmiildi, tin 
more natural Itahaus appear in their daily hfc, so n ik h 
the more conventional are they in the estahlisluil Joinib 
of their poetical pcrlormanees. Th(‘ language of e\ 1 1 y - 
day intercourse, when compared witli this, i% like i | 
vaudeville to a tragedy of Uueine’s— like Frctn li wit fo 
the pathos of the French theatre. 

The dramatic attitude of the baroness, the mode m 
which tho cardinals hastened back from the rani-tihle 
to their scats on the sofa, and prepared llKinseUf >, hVe | 
the rest of the company, to be enchanted by the ]« t 
formance, was quite irrewstiblo The dcclanutmn 
itself, the rising inspiration of the iinprovisatru t\ the 
rhythrineal movement of her right .*irm, from w h^ nee 
swung to and fro a small sient bottle, like a chrono- 
meter of feeling, must, to every one who has witnissid 
it ibr tho first time, seem extrenuly ludicious. At a 
later period in Naples, when 1 had grown moic habi- 
tuated m Italian manners, the deci mialion ot a vi ry 
talented lady* whom 1 had many op^iorlunities of htar- 
ing, gave me great pleasure , whereas on this (yening 
at Borne it was with the utmost difilcuity I could over- 
come my desire to enioy a hearty laugh. 

It is impossible to observe the air of perfect confldem o 
with which, in society, each Italian lady advances to tlu^ 
instrument when she is going to play , how, while sing 
ing« she holds her sheet of music-paper aloft, as if it 
were a flag of triumph; it is impossible, T think, to 
Obaarve these* as well as the attitude and expression 
«f a declaimiug person, without coming to the louvic- 
Uon that the bmvujra style of the Italian opera singers, 
which Often scema to us bo ridiculously exaggerated, 
mutt in Italy appear by no means remarkable It 
the fkshioti in society here to accompany the per- 
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fortnanctis of amateuf b with a low * hwfo* and at thidt 
termination to testify ap[»robation by clapping uf iutndi^ 
tictoU one stfives, lik(* a spirited war-horse, to win this 
sort of mock and empty tritimphs and every pOrform- 
ence ends with the self-eonsmoUB and expecting glatine 
uith winch a Garcia or a I’listia, alter tiieir ftnude of the 
glona r vUtoridt lingers before the public* 

After tlio improvisatiop of the baroness, a cortaiu 
^larchcsa M., the last scion of a renowned race of 
Dopes, read a lament of the imprisoned Tasso, long 
and wearisome as the register of her venerated ancestors, 
livery one yawned, and yet every one, with a touching 
adhfrmtco to duty, repeated • ah brava ! * and Morisignor 
Jj, whilu ho clapped together his elegant hands in 
token of applause, said in a tone of despair, * That was 
really as murderous as the slaying of the chlldron at 
IJctlilehem : wo have been nearly bored to deatli V 

* And yet you are applauding? ’ I observed. 

^ it was <[uitc horrible, signora ; but what U one to 
do P IIow can it be helped? for do you suppose that a 
lady would ccuse her declamation until she heard those 
sounds of applause? It is a courteous act of sclf- 
(Jefeuee ; nothing more ! Ah, that is a dreadful woman I ’ 
repeated nioiisignor once again, as he rose up to offer 
his tribute of flattery to the marehesa. 

Oil his return, I inquired of him, ‘Tray, monsignor, 
is lh(' vow of truthfulness among tlioso which you are 
obliged to take on being admitted to the priesthood ?’ 

‘ Most assuredly not 1 7’hat would be quite too much,* 
replied he smiling ; * for how could a man contrive to 
>s:ist with truthfulness in a world full of lies? One 
must fljicak to people language they can understand. 
h]i cii missionaries And out that.* Then turning to my 
nevt neighbour, who vas talking of the approaching 
carnival, he inquired of us both whether wo would not 
go tt) tile (^orso one day on foot. 

The lady, an Italian, scolded him for offering such a 
suggestion ; and 1 nioutioiied what had lieeii told me by 
others, tliat it w'as not considered decorous for women 
of the liigher classes to do so. 

‘ Hah r observed an abbo ; Mt is not approved of, and 
yet 'tis (lone.* 

* 'fhal is a convenient sort of morality !* 

‘ And therefore the more widely spread,* rejoined 
uioiiMguor Idughiug, ‘Women think the carnival so 
paiadisiial a time, only because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to pluck the forbidden fruit of freedom. Besides, 
ladies, there is a spice of curiosity in your sex which 
makes it \ ery agreeable to you to go out once a year 
incog., .uid find out in a quiet way what your nearest 
IruMids and neighbours may be about.* 

ft was one o’clock when the party broke up. * The 
servants of the house lighted us with wax torches down 
the stairs, which we had ascended in darkness ; and by 
their brilliancy I was enabled to observe the beauty of 
the hall and court of the palace — noble residence, in 
w liich the baroness’s family had resided during many 
hundred years past 

AN OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 

1 w\s born in a little town not very far from this. Aly 
father was a tradesman, with a large family, and I was 
his youngest and likewise liis favourite child, perhaps 
because ray mother died just when I was born, and left 
me, J»cr last, to his care. Even in the early years of 
my childhood I was of a proud, obstinate, overbearing 
temper, and father, toothers, and sisters, rather than 
s(*c my tidy frame convulsed with passion, yielded at 
all times to my will. T was considered a pretty child; 
and when 1 was about six years olcb my beauty and 
smartness caught the attention of a la^ who lived in 
the opposite house. She was neither youn^ tm mar** 
Tied, and in a fit of generosity proposed to adopt me 
as her own. My father overcame his unwSlUngneii Ito 
what he considered my advantage $ my tisieto were not 

sorry U bse their daily torment ; knd X #as nothing 
loath to go. It might havo been an adfUHfege to me 
had the lady been as judicious as she was goM'^natured} 
but shg was nervous and irritable^ atid during*thd nUto 
years 1 spent under her roof, petted and teased lUO by 
turns in a manner that would havo riined ahy tetopeeK 
and certainly did not benefit mine. V^hen f was six« 
teen, my patroness died ; and as bet income died With 
her, I returned to my fathcr^s house with the tribe she 
^d left me, a vain, foolish girl, too proud for my* 
^n station, and too low and ignorant for any other. 

1 had indeed learned a little of almost everything. A 
thousand plans had been commenced m my education, 
and dropped as hastily ; hut this 1 must say (though 
not to justify myself), that no one ever took ralioual 
means to curb me in my pride and passion t the former 
gratified the lady, Ihe other passed unchcckt*d, except 
by a reproof as passionate. The only thing for which 1 
had imbibed a taste was novel-reading. My adopted 
mother was a slave to it ; nothing was too strange, 
nothing ton horrible or absurd for her , and 1 think 

I must havo read to her every production of the 
AUnerva press before she died. Night and day 1 read 
to her, partly because 1 really loved her, but principally 
because X loved the employment much totter. 1 pur- 
sued the same course on my return hoim», and with 
increased greediness my mind devoured its sickly 
food. All the books I read were of the imancr sort. I 
had not taste or learning enough to disiviminalc; and 
niy mind became a confused mixture ot fidsc ami dis- 
torted ideas, and was indeed ‘like the troubled sea, 
casting up mite and dirt* t read of high-spirited 
heroines, whose pride was the cause uf all their happi- 
ness ; I read of \ unity as an amusing propensity, and of 
passion as a thing (o jest atout; and 1 formed niy uhii 
character a(‘cordingly. Thus the time passed \ill I was 
eighteen; and as 1 could be affoid innate and good-natured, 
nay, even generous, when my own particular wishet 
were not thwarted, 1 was the acknowledged queen of the 
little circle in which 1 moved. It vas my init fortune 
always to get people who would bow down to me: 
even my father, whom 1 dearly loved, dared not refuse 
submission to my will, because he disliked to witness 
the uncontrolled outbreakings of a temper that was 
growing more violent as I grew older. 

About this tinio a young man in my own sphere of 
life came to live m our town. We soon became ac- 
quainted, and he was evidently strui’k by my beauty ; 
lor I was very beautiful Uu*n. Every one said so, though 
it may seem unlikely now, with my witlicTcd fai'c and my 
gray hairs. Yet 1 am not what they call very old, nor 
is my head covered with the soft silver winch becomes 
the old BO well ; but with the hard iron-gray, to wliich 
remorse has turned it. But at that time it was dark 
and glossy, and these sunken eyes sparkled with a 
lustre that fiaslied back upon me iVom my looking- 
glass the conviction that what people told me was true. 
As I was saying, this beauty caught the fancy uf 
William Seoly, and in all our walks and parties, which 
ho constantly joined, 1 was the solo object of his 
attentions. At first my vanity was gratified, for lie 
was a handsomoi good-humoured fellow; and then I 
began to love him with all the violence of my nature, 
though X treated him according to the admirable sys- 
tem laid down in my books— sometimes ’with undue 
Xtoiliarity, sometimes with caprituuus disdain. But 
another stranger appeared amongst us, a young ladyt^ 
for she was a lady— who came as governess to a school- 
mistress in the neighbourhood. 1 never shall forget the 
first night of her appearance in the circle where 1 car- 
ried it with such a hi|gdi hanA The mbmept 1 saw her, 

I fblt Ibad a rival M» htavik eves were alw#g lighten- 
ing wHh impetoour jEtoUwie of seme ktod; hers were 
soR and gray, aMM hf e holy 
never throw luto Insta^ of tbo warm coluar 
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that liiYrned on my ckoek, hera worn a deljcate flush* 
that oha»a(9<l witli orcry ^or4 sbi? spoke ; and she had 
k month like a rosedoaf* and a winnmK smile* and, 
siugiiif; or speaking) tUo sweetest voice 1 ever hcaiih 
Her gi'iiUe momAr and that low soft voice weie tacit 
reproat'hes against my loud laugh and boisterous speech. 
Afy ill^regulated^.inind was accustomed either to love 
f(Tvcntly or hate bitterly ; and despite all her attempts 
at eonciliatioii* 1 hated her cordially. 

This Uatved increased to intensity when X saw WiU 
liaui Scaly drawn gradually away from me ; and it wm 
no wonder he should be won by loveliness as greatdu 
contrast to my hold beauty as a quiet moonlight night 
to a red and stormy sunset No wonder, indeed! for 
she was good and clover, and had fllled her mind wdtli 
knowledge* tXiough she shrunk so modestly from noticu. 
Kvery one loved her, and that was bad enough ; but 
that 1 should lose ftim for her sake was unlH*arabIc. X 
laid the blame of his pstrangomoni entirely on her, for* 
getting that he had witnessed one or two of my habitual 
flts of passion, and that none but a madman would have 
taken such a flrebrand into his household. One night, 
afYcr he had been unusually attentive to Ellen Mans- 
field (for that was the young girVs name), 1 aouglit him 
iilonc, and bitterly reproached him with his unfuitiiful- 
ness. He stared, as well he might; but my vain Heading 
liad divested my mind of all maideniy modesty on the 
subject. When he found me fitting more and more 
ouLrageous, he told me plainly that I had never had his 
love , that 1 was not the woman to make any man’s I 
hearth happy ; and that Ellen should be his wife so 
surely as tiiey both lived. He was as good as his word. ; 
In a few weeks KUen was his happy bride ; and I, to 
show that my spirit was at least unbroken, gave my 
hand, without my heart, not long after to another. 

My husband was a dark, distant man; but he was 
kind to me, fill one imfurtunate day, in a rage which 
some tnflo had provoked, 1 laid bare my heart to 
him, He saw that he had no place there, and 1 lost his 
aflbutions for ever. From that time ho treated me with 
a strangi* forbearance. lie gave way to me on all pos- 
sible occasions; but 1 saw that he only did so lest his own 
quiet should be disturbed, and the conviction deeply mor'* 
tilled nio. I had other troubles too. The Sealys and X 
seldom met ; but the sight of Ellen’s happy face every 
tune she passed the window withered my heart with c-nvy. 
Besides, she had a large family, and 1 had none. I prayed 
that 1 might call a child luy <iwn, or die; and (jod gave i 
me my heart’s desire ; but, rebel that I was, I used Jiis 
good gift to my own destruction. Yet I was humbled 
and softened down the morning that 1 first held a living 
bon in my aims, and niany a promise and resnlntion 1 
made of controlling my temper for the future. But that 
soft mood passi'd away like the morning cloud or the 
early dew. My very nature required to he changed first. 
I had yielded to it too long to govern it then, and I was 
too proud to ask assistance even from Him who alone 
could give it. I’lierefore, wlicn my child’s little face was 
bi*como too familiar to nc*t as a <‘hcok, the power of the 
demon returned. My husband liecntne every day more 
unlovable, and more estranged, as 1 grew more irrit* 
able. He drowned his cares in the wine^cup, and sank 
into the drunkard’s grave before my son bad passed his 
early boyhood. 

That sin rests upon my soul with all the others. 
]\fy father, too, was dead* and none remained to love me 
but my son. Oh how 1 loved that only child! My 
afrootion for .him was in my heart as a green spot of solid 
laud on a tossed and troubled lea. I ifastened my very 
heartstrings round thought of no one else w day, 
and slept oiil^o dream of him* In the loudest storm Of 
ang<T 1 woulukUsten to his voice when it was ever so 
child i^h, and lf>r twenty *four years po word of mine 
ever entered hia eats that was not steeped m tender'* 
ness- -fiw 1 dreaded th«* loss of his love as the worst that 
could MaU me. Even wldle a child, l^uis gave tokons 
spirit *, and mere strangers passing him in the 
iild stop to praise his beauty j sgd aU said there 


was a promise of genius shining in his bright eyes, and 
written on his fine broad forehead. 

X was in very straitened circumstances; hiitX toiled 
night and day, rose early, and sat up late, that my child 
might iH) foci, and clothed, and taught like that of the 
best gentleman in the todm. 1 kept him to myself as 
much as possible, for I fbared to lose my influence over 
him i but, as if EUun Sealy was always to come between 
mo and my purpose, the very first friendship he formed 
at school was with her son. X tried to fill his iiiitid 
with my own prejudices; but he argued, if the mothers 
were enemies, it was only fair that the sons should 
be friends. God forgive mo ! 1 did all I could to make 
them rivals; but the boys had generous hearts, and 
gloried in each other’s triumphs. Xu the playground 
and the school-room they wore tdways together, and 
shared in common the applause of the boys and their 
masters. My child chose to be au archittv't, and with 
no small striving did X fit him for it; but I was well 
repaid by the talent he showed. Burely ho was a son 
that any mother might have been proud of; for he grew 
up the most good-natured, handsome, clever young 
man in the town — ^not alone in my eyes, for all tlie 
neighbours said so too. And tlie gentry of the pl.ici* 
noticed him, and praised his sense and intelligence, and 
promised to open fine prospects before him. Often and 
often has niy heart throbbed proudly when I saw him 
talking amongst them, looking as grand as the very 
best of titers. Surely all the good of Ins nature was the 
work of God’s own finger, for it could not have come oi 
my training. Jfis friends saw no fault in hnn; but 1» 
who knew him best, knew that if once roused, his ])as- 
sion was desperate while it lasted. He had some of Ins 
mother’s high spirit, though it was ncariy smothered 
m the kindliness that gushed up in ins heart like a 
clear spring»wcU, To me he was all that was loving 
and dutiful, and he always put his earnings into my lap 
with a face glowing w'ltli affec^tion The only thing 
which at all displeased me in ids conduct was, tint he 
would not stay away from "W’dliam Scaly’s house. After 
a W’hile, his visits grew longer and longer, till nearly aU 
his leisure hours were spent then*. For a long tinu I 
aseribf'd it all to his aifeetion for the son, forgetting 
that the daughter was a far more dangerous ac*qnaiiit- 
aiice. She was their youngest child, and so very beau- 
tiful, so very sweet and winning in her manner, ih.it it 
took much brooding over what I called my wrongs be- 
fore 1 could harden my heart against her. But she was 
her mother’s image: the same light* brown liair, and 
soft twilight gray eyes, and mild delicate featmes. she 
( was her namesake too; and t/int was enough to make 
her odious in my sight. But somehow I never thonglit 
of the matter till some whispering among the neighbours 
oiiened my eyes; and then I vowed to myself that 
she should feel, as her fair mother had made me fi*el, 
the anguish of rejected love ; that her dainty hp should 
drink of the same burning cup, if X could possibly put 
it into her linud. 

When my son came home that night I reproached 
him witli more warmth than ever X had <^ne; and 
to my consternation wag answered with assurances 
that he loved her as hio own Ron1,%nd would as soon 
give up his life as her love. I did not know that it 
had gone so far j I was loo selfish to bear any rival 
in his atfbctions; hut the thought that the daughttr 
of my old enemy shtmld be loved more than myself w'as 
Utterly insupportable. In vain he described her as all 
that was gentle ami beautiful ; one wltom any mother 
might covet for her son t in vain ho declared, that to 
afllird me a oomfortalde home would be his and Ellen’s 
most anxious w^lsh. 1 answered him with impatient 
Boorn ; for mortification at my want of influence— pi ido 
Oflbnded at his low choice, when ho might have done so 
much hetter-^long-cherished prejudice— and a fierce 
thirst Ibr revenge- -were all logether strong enough to 
conquer for the time even tlie deep love 1 bore him. 
Ho was firm to bis pnriiose ; and X, who had been ust*d 
to carry my point by viOlenuo* provoked by his deter- 


roination, worked myself up itito such a frenzy of pas- 
stoti, that I scarcely knev what 1 was saying or doing. 

I cursed his love and its object, with her father and 
mother before her; J mocked at his horror, and vowed* 
while my Ups trembled with rage, that he should eitlier 
promise to give up the hated girl that verv moment, 
or leave my house for ever, for tlial; I would not sleep 
another night under one roof witli a 
and snatching a Bible from a book-shelf, J kissed it 
with my unholy lijis in ratification of the oatli. We 
gave me one look —a look of reproach, and horror, and 
fixed resolulion-**-aod all at once turned away and left 
the houhe. 

My headstrong violence had carried me farther than 1 
intended ; 1 did not think he would take me at my word 
so suddenly. 1 had hoped to see him yield in some 
measure, and my first impulse was to run to the door and 
call him back; but my cruel pride restrained me, thougli 
the lessening sound of his footsteps fell heavily on iiiy 
heart. 1 sat down, and spite of all I could do to keep 
my anger alive, better feelings would come into my 
mind. 1 thought of the time when 1 had nursed him 
a little baby, wlicn I had taught him to call me mother; 
then of the days when I used to watch him on his way 
to school till he was out of sight, and feel that my 
sunvliine Was departed -till his return; when 1 used to 
iiear liiin Ins lessons, and look at his drawings, with 
snob proud and joyful hopes. Oh how brightly had 
they been fulfilled! And as 1 looked baik through 
bis'wliolc life, 1 could not remember one unkind word 
against him : the man bad ten as dutiful as the l>oy. 
Even that evening 1 had not the excuse that he had 
answered passion wifh passion,; and overwhelmed with 
thohc recollections, T began to repent, and to long for 
his return, that 1 might a.sk his forgiveness. Not but 
that 1 was as detcrniined as ever not to receive Ellen as a 
daughter ; but for the future 1 would persuade, implore, 
do anything but revile btm as I had done. It never 
struck me that he would really mind my w'rathful 
declaration (because, once over, I minded it so little 
myself), until the striking of the clock reminded mo 
that it was past Ins usual hour for coming home. Could 
it be possible that he would not return ? It seemed so 
absurd that inv eoinraand in such a matter would have 
any weight. Was not the house hts own? Had he 
not filled it with comforts for my use ? Had he not 
rut her the power to bid me leave it if be chose ? 1 could 
not lielievo it in his nature to be deeply otfended with 
me for n few angry words — the first, the very first, I 
had ever used to him ! 1, who had worked for him in 
liealtli, and watched by him in bickucss— and could an 
angry breath etfuce the remembrance of the devoted 
love of years ? Thus 1 reasoned with myself for another 
and iinotlicr hour; but he had not coiiiu in; and niy 
alarm increased to such a height, that 1 wrapped a 
cloak round mo, and went out to seek him. 

It was III the Tm(l<lle of Novomlier. I have bitter 
reason to remember the time: it was piercingly cold, 
and a blinding mist falling through the thick darkness. 
I knew that he always spent part of his evenings at the 
Scalys ; sliould I go there ? Bad as I was, the struggle 
was short betwcim my pride and my maternal anxiety. 
Their house was shut up ; I knocked with a trembling 
band, and William Scaly put his head out of a window. 
J^'or very many years wo bod not spoken together ; and 
with n heart almost bursting with a tumult of contend- 
ing feelings, I faltered out my inquiries for my son. 1/iuis 
had not been there at all that night. 1 turned away with 
a sinking licart ; I ran to every place whore I thought 
it ])ossibio he could be, but no one had seen him ; be* 
sides, nearly everybody was in fied. 

Ilcturning homewards in a state of distraction, yet with 
the faint hope that I might find him by this time in tli# 
house, I moved my head, I know not why, to look again 
at William Sealy’s windows. The mist was partially 
dispersed, and a vague formless spot ot light indicated 
the moon’s place in the sky. By this faint illumination 
1 saw something in a nook of the street uommandea by 


the windows. It resembled a human figHfC; It wav a 
human figure, and m a sitting posture ! 1 did ttot rush 
towards it. I did not scream with joy tvhctt I saw it 
was my son. I approached it as if myjimbs weW ffoxen. 
My heart quaked lor a moment, and then ceased to beat ; 
and it was with a gasp, as if fiir life, that I looked into 
his faee. Ho was sitting bolt upriglJt on a stone, his 
hack resting against the wall, and his eyes staring Up 
at the windows. He* was dead - dead — <lcad I 

Wbat became of me after that j do not know. I 
^avo a confusfHl notion that he came alive again* and 
niat I laughed so loiul and long as to terrify even my- 
self. To say the truth— but this is a sccrcl -I think t 
was mail. After a time they told me ho had bi^cn drink- 
ing deep during the night: but that is not true, for 
Jjonis, taught by his father's fkte. had a horror of the 
vice. Or if be did drink, for the first and last time, it 
was hit mother who drove him to the bottle! But the 
cold was enough : he was not the solo victim of that 
learful night— the night 1 selected for driving forth my 
only son from Ins own home. 

William Sealy's wife had come to mo in my trouble, and 
generously nursed mo through my long illness; and 
wlien the first stupefaction of her grief was over, poor 
Ellen Clime too, that wo might mingle our tears together 
She did not know then that my hand bad given flu* 
blow; but I told her, and everyone, that 1 iniglit relieve 
his memory from the slightest shadow of rcprnacli. I'v en 
then she did not shrink from me, but bore her own grief 
patiently, that sbi* might minister to tlie agony ot my 
rt^morse. Wlial 1 would have given tlien to sci' Eoiiis her 
living husb.ind I But she, too, had seen him dead, and the 
shock had sunk into her soul ; In^sides, sh(^ never ceased 
reproaching herself for being the cause of coatt ntion be- 
tween us : and every one noticed that she was growing 
paler and thinner— 'gradually wearing away. A deli- 
cate girl like hi r could not pass through such a trial 
land live* 1 was beside her when she died ; and those 
soft eyes wlioso light I had so hated, briglitem d into a 
liKik of forgiveness for me at the last. Surely if ever 
any Icarimd of Him who paid bai'U hatred with love and 
mercy, that gentle and beautiful creature bad been 
tauglit the lebson. Bitter were Uio tears L shell above 
her early grave, but not sucli as 1 wept for her lover , 
for (iod had sent to her the holy Dove vith bis olive 
branch, and he folded bis wings over her licart till it 
was purified from all earthly passion, and fit to app(‘ar 
in the light of heaven. She was so long at t)ie point to 
die, that she became used to think of ‘ that which 
cometU after;* but Louis was hurried into the presence 
of bis Maker without one thought of whither he was 
going. He had not a moment to bicatlic a prayer ; his 
soul steeped in forgetfulness, with the imperfections of 
his youth thick upon it. 

1 am now very poor ; and vhen death comes, it must 
bo either at the roadside or in a workhouse. But even if 
i could, I would not kindle the fire on my hearth again; 
its light would only make my loneliness visible, for a de- 
solate, miserable woman 1 am. 1 know no one; I have no 
friend. He who would have earned mo decently to the 
grave, T sent there in haste before me! I cannot find 
fault with the deep darkness which rests upon me ; for 
the light that was given me I put out myself. And 
when 1 am going along the road, and sec the pretty, 
liappy-looking houses on either side of rac, I think tliat 
niy life is just so-^happiness surronndiug me, but mine 
the dry, hard, lonely road for evermore. 

Sucli was the story poured out (like that of the 
Wedding Guest) to an unwilling and nervous listener 
in a provincial town. The conversation was introduced 
by the old woman, a tattered and neglected-looking crea- 
ture, soliciting a mouthful of water as she passed a house 
in the outskirts. Not long after, the stmngc visitor's 
remorse ended ui settled madness, and she wore on the 
rest of her days in an asylum, generallv in a dull 
stupor* never speaking but to murmur to herself, ^ ]^fy 
sou— my son I* in oeoasioual fits of wild dciirluin* 
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’vrhic)! ww us abort os they were violent. Her reason ! 
never return^l, a««l ehc died miserably, proving the 
truth of tho Wise Man’s words—* As a city broken 
dnvrii, and without walls, so is he that hath no rule over 
his own spirit.’ ^ a 

OURIOAITIBS OF ROGUERY. 

Tit£ lK>G-MAX£n— THK DOG -STIC ALCR'—THK PIUNH* 
JOOC3TUR— 'flCK PAWNXE. 

Poa-MAKTitG was a craft once practised in Londom 
though with hut limited and temporary success. Tise 
business had its origin in the great demand for pet dogs 
of certain breeds (principally Blenheim spaniels and 
small terriers, both Scotch and English), taken in con- 
nection with the great mortality which marks the first 
year of canine existence. If there were any accurate 
statistios on such matters, they would show us, there is 
httle doubt, that above one-third of the dogs bred for : 
pets, and designed literally for the lap of fasliion, die in 
their first year. The dog-deslers, not much relishing 
this groat d(‘duction from their profits, were in the 
lialiit^ not many years ago, of fitting the skins of their 
deceased favourites to the bodies of a more hardy race* 
A breed of mongrels was kept on liand, doomed to be 
promoted in course of time to the cast-off finery of the 
defunct This process was so ingeniously 

AcconipliHhed. that the Iraud could be detected only by a 
very minute inspection. Wc have seen one of these 
puppy masitueraders, the ofispring of a buU-blUih, so 
cleverly indued with the hide of a King ('‘harles's 
spaniel, as not merely to preclude all likuliluvod of sus- 
pKUon, but to bailie any investigation that could be 
made without exi'iting the amniars outcries. 'J'he skin 
was not only cut to measure, and caiefully sewed on, 
but was further attached by a powerful cement — and it 
IS worthy of remark that the experiment would have 
resulted m the speedy death of any animal which does 
not, like the dog, perspire through the tongue, a<i the 
cement used must necessarily prereiit fxirspiration 
througli the akin. Such living manufactures were 
gimeruUy sold at the corners of streets, and got rid of, 
il possilde, out of hand, for reaions too obvious to mcn- 
lion, Oog-mo^m^ may, however, now be considered us 
a branch of industry that has become extim t. That 
spirit of improvement Iti the economy of manufactures 
whudi of bite years has ^nded so much to cheapen 
production, has had its ciFect upon the dog trade as 
w( 11 as others, the professors of which have arrived at 
a conclusion, the soundness of which we have at least 
no logical reason to doubt— namely, that it is more 
lemunerativc to steal the animals in u genuine state, 
than to fabricate f.dse ones at the cost of no small 
labour and ingenuity, which, after all, fur want of a 
speedy sale, may be frequently thrown away. 

The establishment- -and there are a 

I'onsiderable number of them in difibreut parts of 
the metrofiolis -is generally situated In the imme- 
diate neighlmurhood of some mews or livery stables, 
and is in fact very frequently a dilapidated stable, tem- 
porarily fitted up for the reception of the stolen 
animais. A servant of the proprietor is always «in 
attendaiK'e on the premises, both day and night, pro- 
vided with food, and a whip, to feed the hungry, and 
castigate the quarrelsome. He receives all animals 
Itcaring a marketable value which are brought by 
the dog- thieves, who continually perambulate the 
streets at all hours of the twenty-four in search of their 
prey— -giving a check upon his employer for a certain 
specified sum, accurdiug to a seals agreed upon. These 
kidoapperfi, iMajuay observe, have no necessary conneo» 
tionwith anmarticular establishment^ but generally 
di&pi'se of thSTr plunder at the recoptaclo nearest at 
hand, or at that where the highest price can be ob- 
tained , fur in this, as well as in all other trades, tliere 
exists a strong competition. Many of these iH-doers, It 
is pitiaou' to remark, are women, who meet with vastly 
asore success in the capture of the smoR and; expensive 


pots which abound in the faslijonable quarters of tUo 
town than do the men or boys. 

We cannot be mistaken in our narration of the de- 
tails of this nefarious traffic, because we have sat pursu- 
ing 0110 vocation within twenty fret of one of these recep- 
tacles for a whole twelvemonth, unseen, though observ- 
ing everything. During this period the whole economy 
of the trade beogine as palpable to view as it would 
have been had we organized it ourselves. At all hours 
of the day, but chiefly at dusk and early morning, tho 
kidnappers would arrive, bringing dogs for transfer, 
and receiving a scrap of paper in exchange. Sometimes 
the auinnUs were brought openly in arms, sometimcH 
they were led by a string— but more frwiuontly wore 
concealed about tho person of the thief, and only pro- 
duced after enteriug the premises and dosing tho door. 
Pampered lap-dogs, poodles, terriers, and spaniels, came 
in pretty regular rotation to this den of disquiet ; and 
oci'asionally polntors, sotters, beagles, and retrievers of 
considerable value, would make their appearance. Now 
and then, too, some huge, unsightly, rough-coated, half- 
starved cur would arrive, whom the passing of the dog- 
cart act, then recently enacted, had probably thrown 
out of occupation, and condemned to a wandering life 
of perpetual famine : once within the portals of this 
infirm^ his miseries were |Ooir terminated, he being 
introdua‘d for the purpose of furnishing food for his 
iellow-prisonerA. 

A considerable pcr-centage of the stolen dogs find 
their way back to their owners-- and indeed it is a dis- 
appointment to the receiver if the loss bo not advertised, 
and a reward offered. When this is not readily done, 
unless the dog be of a breed for which there is a great 
demand, the losiTwill probably hear of Ins or her fa- 
vourite, and bo informed that the missing pet will he 
forthcoming on the payment of a certain sum. I Unfor- 
tunately, however, fancy dogs, especially of what is 
called King Oharles’s breed, are in great request at the 
present time in Holland and Belgium, and considerable 
numbers are exported periodu*ally to sujiply the market'* 
in those countries. The stock in this country ih not 
so much diminished as this cuiitiimal exportation would 
leail us to infer, because the Dutch and Ikdgic dog- 
thieves, who are not a whit less expert than their Aiic- 
lican brethren, industriously manage to ship a good ]jru- 
portiuu of them back again — so that' many a bewildcri'd 
poodle passes half his lifetime at sea. What becomes 
of those which, being unfit for exportation, are net 
redeemed by their owners, it is not easy to say. (jireat 
numbers, without doubt, aro sacrificed for the stiko of 
their skins; others, docked, clipped, md shorn (.ind 
sometimes dyed) out of hU tc semblance to their foriiur 
selves, aro sold to sporting gentlemen at country fairs 
and markets ; and others, as we have good reason to 
know, alter enduring the miseries of imprisonment and 
semi -starvation for weeks, or perhaps monllm, aic 
emancipated by a disease which attacks tlic skin, upon 
the first appearance of wihich they are scut summarily 
about their business, lest they should infect the whole 
stock ill trade. 

Tho dog-stealer contrives most adroitly to evade the 
law. The proprietor of a dozen dog-layers is never 
seen oven in company wiih a dog when making his 
rounds. The rewards are claimed and received by 
agents who well understand the department of the busi- 
ness allotted to them ; no cross-itueatioiiing will ever 
Induce them to vary from the stereotyped statement 
ther have to make. It is said tliat they are allowed by 
their principal a very liberal per-oentage, and that to 
make the transaction fafr to him, ^hey have to pay 
over tho amount of the reward before they receive it- ■ 
lhatiff, upon the reception of tho missing dog tor rcsto- 
^tioD to the owner. Speaking commercially, the allow- 
ance ought to bear a thumping commission for del 
rredirm, seeing that the deliverer runs a risk of neve f 
getting tho reward, or at least of being put to the incon- 
venience of swearing a false oath to obtain it 

ostensible profrision of the dog^stealer is almost 
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invariably thkt of dog-doctor, and indeed in sotne parts 
of the town he niakes a good income by this branch of 
luB business, freqdiintly getting a golden fee in payment 
for a prescription for some aristocratic valetudiiTariati 
pug or poodle. If his reoeptades attract the notice of 
the police, they are described m infirmaries, and the 
prisoners as patients; and even if a lost dog be dis- 
covered in one of them, ho has of course been deposited 
there for the purpose of medical treatment by a party 
unknown to the proprietor. 

It sometitiies happens thdt the reward ofibred for the 
recovery of a stolen dog is not deemed of sufficient 
amount by the thief in possession, who will coolly nego- 
tiate for a more liberal remuneration. A friend of the 
writer lost a handsome spaniel, and had bills printed, 
offering a guinea for his recovery. Next day he re- 
ceived a note, informing him that if the reward were 
doubled he, would see his favourite in the course of a 
few hou^s. A reply, acceding to the demand, was 
despatched to the address indicated in the note. The 
owner was accosted a few hours after, on his way home 
from office in the evening, by two men, one bearing the 
dog in his arms ; and though he had formed an excellent 
plan for recovering j^session of his own without: pay- 
ing anything, ho yet found it necessary to keep to the 
terms of his contract, or el<||. forego forever the recovery 
of the dog— an alternative liot to be thought of. 

Dog-stealing would appe^ir to be carried on with more 
impunity than any other species of theft: seeing that 
the convictions, when viewed in connection wiUi the 
number of offences daily and almost hourly occurring, 
are astonishingly few. 

The Drink Doctor. — lu what dark, dim, and mystical 
region of the metropolis this potent and indispensable 
ally of the licensed victualler and the gin-king has fixeii 
his habitat we could never yet succeed in discovering ; j 
but we have marked well his doings, and have strictly | 
noted his stealthy but undevtating appearance in the | 
wake of the distiller’s cart and the brewer’s dray, in 
whose track he follows as sure as night succeeds to sun- 
set. Come forth thou man of mystory? present thyself 
for once to the eye of day ; and though the sun never 
yet shone upon the performance of thy secret labours, 
yet allow his gladsome rays to reveal to us thy linea- 
ments for this once only j show thy grave face to the 
glare of noon, and attest if thou wilt the truth of our 
delineation, while we portray thee and' thy function 
for the benefit of that public from whoso gaze thou 
modestly rfetirest, and whom— thyself withdrawn in 
diffident obscurity — thou art content to poisou in the 
pursuit of thy quiet and unobtrusive profession ! 

Mister Quintin Quassia, D.D., as the giu-spinners and 
b(>er-dniggers who require his services gravely address 
him, is a being of see^ garb, of saturnine aspect, and 
taciturn disposition. He is a member of no learned pro- 1 
fession, and is in possession of no degree, save a very 
considerable degree of quiet impudence and selfposses- 
sion. Though enjoying the designation of Doctor— a i 
title which he doubtless owes to his abundant use of ’ 
drugs in the practice of his art— he would be perhaps 
better described as a professor of rnagic-muItipUCation, 
seeing that, without condescending to have recourse to I 
a vulgar arithmetic^ process/ he has the power of j 
doubling, ay, and more than doubling, the quantity of 
certain potables os delivered per in voice ift to the cete 
of the pubUcan. I Jnder his miraculous management 
three hogsheads of proof gin from the distillera shall i» 
the course of a single night bepome tniinsformed into 
seven substantial hogsheads of ^ Cream of the Valley.V 
He has the assist^ce of a mdoubtabfe necromancer i 
in the person of Father Thames, whom, he secretly 
in vokes from his oozy lied at the dead of night* He hag i 
also another liquid spirit at his bech^ spfrit whose 
touch is torture,, and whosO'IhuotioU it 
burn what fire will not consumei/-the fiend of sufphurfe 
acid, whose vulgar retail imthe is vitriol In his pOubh 
he carries poisons of ferrible effiqady^ audlhh^eSEcIting 
drugs to cohsuttittftte'. luswot^^ 


The presence of Quintin Quassia at tliu pubUcan’s 
is invariably required, as we have intimated above, after 
the arrival of a consignment of spirita from ^e dis- 
tiller, and is always preceded by the advent of a number 
of goodly cones of loaf-sugar, withoiif the edmlktUre Of 
which the gin-drinking legions of Londo# Would hot 
tolerate a drop of the diabolical mixtsre cohepeted for 
them. Upon such occasions the doctor may be seen 
dropping in, as though accidentally, at the bar-parlour 
a few minutes before the hoiir of closing : taking a seat 
M a customer, he sits sipping a glass of grog until the 
nlst lingering sot has cleared out — when, pregto ! he and 
the landlord, stripping to their shirt sleeves, are off to 
the cellar, and plunged at once into the mysteries of that 
manufacture upon tlie success of wdach the prosperity 
and reputation of the arena of drunkenness and demo- 
ralisation mainly depend. The floods of life-destroying 
liquor sold in London daily under the names of * Cordial 
Gin,’ 'Cream of tire Valley,’ * Old Tom,* and a dozen otlier 
popular appellations, are all so many specious mixtures, 
having pure unsweetened spirits as a. basis, made up to 
suit the sophisticated taste of the London drunkard. 
Were the spirit retailed to the public in the same con- 
dition in which it is consigned by the distiller to the 
publican, the latter would soon find his customers re- 
duced to less than a tithe of their present number. The 
mild though potent flavour of unmixed spirits has not 
sufficient zest for the dregs of the London population, 
who aae the principal supporters of the gin-shop ; they 
look IK the fiery sting that vitriol imparts, which they 
relish for its fatal w’^armth, and consider as a proof at 
the genuineness of the poison they imbibe. Moreover, 
they require it highly sweetened, and in this they arc 
amply indulged by the doctor, who knows that their 
depraved thirst is rather excited than satisfied by sweet- 
ened spirits. ^ 

The enormous fortunes realised by the proprietors of 
gin-shops situated in certain fevonrable localities are 
altogether due to the operations of the Drink-Doctor 
upon the material there so abundantly retailed over the 
counter, and * drunk on the premises.* It is a feet that 
gin is often . ostensibly sold at many of these palaces at 
a co.it scarcely a fraction above that at wliich it can be 
furnished by the distillers. Wo once 8.sked the pro- 
prietor of one of these thriving temples of vice liow it 
came to pass that he could sell his ' mountain dew,’ as 
he called it, at a price which barely covered the original 
cost of the neat spirits. ‘ You know nothing about- it,* 
said he : * if the cost were double what it is, I should 
make a spanking profit out of it notwithstunding.’ Of 
course he could. We had not then had the pleasure of 
the doctor's acquaintance, nor obtained any insight into 
the nature of his hocturnal orgies. 

The extravagant and plundering profit realised by the 
gin-spinner sufficiently accounts for the eagerness with 
which licenses are sought after whenever a pretext cun 
be found or formed for opening a public-house ot a gin- 
shop. Tlie growtli of these places is gradual, but unfor- 
tunately too certain. The plan generally pursued in 
the metropolis is 0iis : a beer-shop is first sWted in a 
carefUny-seleeted locality ; every ibeatts is used to draw ' 
custom to the spot ; the l^uor sold is gotid, cheap, and 
unadulterated ; and a reimtetion is speedily gained for 
the house among the wraitive clasjfes, whose great de- 
Irght, lecreatlom and When tlie tra*ie 

is nursed up to xfe highest point, a memorial is got up, 
addressed to thA proper magisterial authorities, and 
signed by every householder the neighbourhood 
whose signature ean be by any liieaniS obtiuned* This 
IS forwarded to the magistrates^ who at tlieir next dis- 
trict iUeeting consider the claims of aU applicants V and 
if riie petitioner have ap^ influence, or any friend among 
the nmgnates of hfe pansh, a ficense to be 

granted. In ayerjr short period tlte : and 

j^erry shop is Mnsffmried 
some beer 

wash, in drdiir that 3^ cuifewii mk spirits to 

i: b^^^ ; commenees . ; 
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•^anJ the neighbourho(>d, changecl from * Beer Street ’ 
to * Gin Lane/ I^« in due codrae of bdng^ poisoued and 
(lemoruJiscd mUiiAim aWei» proprietor ' cOntf'! 
dentiy, ocmtemplating a retironaUnt at no distant period 
upon a copifortatfie estate. Atijr tiraO between ten, and 
twenty yws ago this prospeet was pretty sure to be 
realised by any one fortunate enough to obtein alicieose, 
and (being Urmnodnibered by moral or conscieutious 
scruples) ip ; the pdetessidn of moderate industry 'and 
IMjrseveran^. We IcneV a young man who/ without a 
single telentf pr capacity enough for a tradesman’s (;raf^ 
in seven years reaiised g clear ten thousand pounds, ajm 
retired upon that capita to the enjoypieilt of a country 
life while yet in his ta-entyrUinth year I 
The doings of the doctor in tpe bOer department are 
not of so miraouious a character as those already de- 
scribed, still they are worthy of note. Though the con- 
tents of a cask of beer cannot be doubled with any 
probability of driding a thoroughfare thhmgh the 
popular throat, 3'et they may, with cautious manage- 
ment, be increased some twenty or thirty per cent 
Quassia, ^ liquorice, coculus Indicus, and certain other 
cheap ingredients, will carry a profitable quantity of 
water, and yet impart a flavour to the beer which, so 
far from btnng repulsive to the palate of the London 
sot, long trained by the publicans to the tolerance of 
such poisons, is rather agreeable than otherwise. But 
the chief aim of the doctor with regard to beer is to 
render it provocative of thirst, so that the ^igued 
workman who comes in for a glass to refresh Jpnself, 
Ibay find, upon drinking it, that a quart more at least is 
necessary to quench the thirst it has excited. By this 
means drunkards are manufactured by degrees, and 
thus men sit the livelong evenings through, drinking 
eight or ten pints consecutively, and wondering the 
while at their own capacities for imbibition. * 

It is by the aid of the doctor that the weakest wash 
of the brewer is transformed at times into treble X. 
ITiuier his talismanic charm simple porter becomes 
double stout, and fetches more than double price. He 
knows the precise taste of all classes of customers, and 
readily prepares from the common staple supplied by 
tlie brewer either the fulUbodied * lush,* in which the 
sw'art and brawny coal-heavep luxuriates, or the thin 
supper-beer of the sober tradesman or Sedentary clerk. 
He is called into council invariably when a new house 
is opened, and pronounces learnedly upon the precise 
character of the beverage which will suit tlie neigh- 
bourhood, and which of course he undertakes to mann^ 
factiire. His explotte have, however, been much limited 
of late years, owing to the, opening of a vast number of 
houses belpnging to brewers, who, not cherishing any 
great opinion of the doptbr’s skill, prefer that the beer- 
bibbing public should have an opportimity of fairly esti- 
mating their own, and who consequently make it a rigid 
condition with their tenants (who are required tp deal 
exclusively with their landlords) that the malt liquors 
they are supplied with shall be retailed to the public in 
an unsophisticated state. Stiil, the doctor has his laugh 
against the brewer ; for it is a laraenteble fact tlwt his 
artifices have been so long and so successfully pr^iCtlaed, 
that the public palate is almost universally vitiated^ 
and pretty generally revolts against the taste of un« 
adulterated malt liquor. As a consequence, the * brewers* 
houses ’ are ooinpi^tively deserted, or else owe what 
degree of tej^utatimi^ enoouragement they enjoy to 
the success tlietr ofrnCra may attain in acting as their 
own doctors, i^nd ebunteifeiting^^i^^t^^^^^ beve- 
rages wliicb the^ii^iifl^ T^ preferring to 

the honest intesfcn of milt 
One wouhl^magihe whose eutire oecupa- 

, lion consiatei^ adulterj^h iu form or Other wbald 
l>c at least so far awake to the. cdhsequenee Of Indql^ 
gence in such vitianous potions i|S we have d^^ 
te refi:ain from part^kfeig of thite himsolf, No siibh 
however \ thO dOCtor is a doomed drunkard, anil. 
]^er or later sinks to ihe lowtet: abyss Of drimken 
^;ii^a4atioft,;and4tes; 


is but Jtutiee that such a knave should perish in the pit 
which it has been tlie husirieis of his life to prepare for 
■his teUow-crCateres.' - ^ ■ ■■: 

' The jPawjncr.--Thi8 is an ingenious and impudent 
scamp, who prides hiniself upon being aUe to get a 
living out of those who thrive and grow fat upon the 
(listresB and ruin of thi hecessitous clastes. He is not 
unusually a tailor out of Work, having no intention of 
getting ill work if he can by any possibility avoid it; 
because he greatly prefers his liberty in the public 
thoroughfares, and the companionship of tap-room asso- 
ciates, to squatting eternally cross- legged upon the shop- 
board, engaged in the, to him, hopeless attempt of what 
Beau Brumtnell called achieving a collar. It would 
appear at first view that to make a profit by pledging 
were a stiU more hopeless task; he does not find it so. 
He knows that, as in all other trades, so among the 
pawnbrokers, a violent competition prevails. In order 
to preserve their connection, and, if possible, to increase 
it, those who leiid money upon the security of goods 
find themselves compelled to advance sums approxi- 
mating as near as the safety of each several transaction 
will allow to the actual commercial value ()f the goods 
hypothecated. So thoroughly is4this principle carried 
out, that ip those densely-populated neighbourhoods 
where pawnbrokers abound any domestic utensil or 
commonly-used article of wearing apparel would be 
estimated at a dozen different establishments consecu- 
tively at a price hardly varying a fraction, and verging 
closely upon the value it would sell for at an auction. 
It is clear, then, that if the pawner can succeed in 
enhancing the apparent value of his wares, or if he can 
impose upon the pawnbroker by any kind of deception, 
he may procure a loan of the full value, or even some- 
times above the full value, of the pledged articles. This 
he knows full well; but he knows something more — 
namely, that every breathing pawnbroker would rather 
lend three shiUings than five, because the law allows 
the same interest upon |oth sums ; or six shillings than 
ten, for the same reason. These facts being pretmised, 
beMdhim walking into a pawnbroker’s shop with half- 
a-dbzen pieces of figured waistcoatings on his arm, and a 
tailor’s thimble on his finger. * Here,’ says he, ‘ I’ve got 
six waisteoats to make, and 1 must spout one to buy the 
trimmings ; let’s have three shillings.’ Now three shil- 
lings has the smack of a bargain to the pawnbroker, 
who, if he has not been ‘done’ before, will lend the 
money te a tailor thus circumstanced without much hesi- 
tation, even though the article impounded bo scarcely 
worth more. In this way thq plausible rascal manages 
to get off the raw material of coats, waistcoats, and 
trousers in considerable abundance; some cut out ready 
for making, thopgh not intended ever to be made by 
him ; others in the sliape of remnants of cloth, speciously 
prepared to simulate a fine quality. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he invariabjiy obtains from the pawnbrokers 
the entire value of his goods ; that, indeed, is of no great 
consequence, because he knows how to find or to make 
a ma^et for the duplicates, from which it is that he 
prineipaJly makes his profit. 

It ie a fact pretty well known to all who have paid 
any continuous attention to the habits of the Operative 
clatees, that by far the majtir part of the working-men 
of Xiondoh muddle away the leisure of their evenings ip 
the tap-rooms, or purlieus of beer-shops and public- 
houses, As these idaces are free to all comers, the 
pawner finds himself of an evening in the company of 
tehib Ibren or score of thirsty artificers, who, having 
drowned what little prudence and caution they had in 
iliidcetai^O pots of beer, ore in the precise condition he 
would wish thorn to be. Assuming the character of a 
bfbken-down trtiddsmany w has been compelled by 
tnisfortune to part with everything, he humbly requests 
.any kind^heaited gentlemaa pretent Who would do him 
a sertice> and at the same titee secure ah advantageous 
bargain for himsrif, to Iteh at duplicates of 

his stock in trade, and seltet any article that may suit 
id thit rid of the 
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greater part of hia tickets, and frequently realises, ftx>m 
the combined transactions with the pawnbroker and 
the pnblic-hoaae dupe, cent, per cent upon the original 
cost of his curiously-managed merchandise. 

It may be readily conceived that the pawner does not 
confine himself to any particular kind of stock. Be- 
sides clothing, and the materials for clothing, he trades 
in articles of jewellery, silver and. gold watches, mathe- 
mat j cal and scientific ihstruments, fiddles, fi^utos, and 
trumjKits — (!verything, in short, in a portable form and 
of indefinite value. These hepicki up at auction sales ; 
and as he gives but oUe price for ail article for which 
he is pretty sure of obtaining two ^ices, his profit is 
neither small nor uncertain. He is also sometimes 
known to turn his trade of tailor to good account, by 
turning an old coat bought for a few shillings, pledging 
it, and Bulling the duidicate to a simpleton credulous 
enoiigli to pay Ihe price of a new one. 

The career of this peddling rascal is of comparatively 
brief duration. In a few short years at most he wears 
out his vocation through want of prudence in carrying 
it on. The pawnbrokers in quick time get his face by 
heart, and his beer -drinking dupes are very apt to 
avenge their victimisation by the exercise of a species 
of Lynch-law, which effectually indisposes him to fur- 
ther experiments upon their pockets. When debarred 
from the practice of his nefarious occupation, he cannot 
return to industrious labour, but generally takes to the 
road in the (diaractcr of a tramp, and liver as long as 
h(! can upon the forced contributions of the industrious 
members of his craft. This is the lowest, as it is ge- 
nerally the last, stage of degradation ; and it is vain to 
look for him farther. * 


TOPOGRABITY OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEM. 

On RING the hist ten years so many discoveries in our 
solar 8yftt(!in luive been announced and questioned, have 
been put forward by one observer and laid claim to by 
another, tlmt it may not be uninstructive to state briefly 
what the admitted planetary brotherhood really corisists 
of. When the, indefatigable Olbers discovered thC fourth 
new planet Vesta, in KSOT, making then the eleventh 
in our solar system, Bode excliiimed, * Another year will 
make the dozen complete.’ This prediction, however, 
M-as fsir from being verified ; and a belief seemed spring- 
ing up among astronomers that the planetary system, 
like that, of Jupiter’s moons, was already complete. 
After a lapse of thirty-eight years, however, the world 
w'as suddenly astonished to hear from a remote corner 
of Germany that a twelfth planet had actually been 
discovered. But this Was not all; within a j)eriod of 
but little more than two years, no less than five others 
were incorporated in our solar system. Three cir- 
cumstances seem more immediately to have led to this 
iinl(K)ked-for change: first, the reduction of tlie older 
observatii^ns made at Greenwic:h — an uodertaklpg due 
to the energy and insight of Airy; secxindly, the publi- 
cation, although but at intervals, of the celestial charts 
of the Berlin Academy, in which no star down to the 
seventh magnitude was wanting; and lastly/ the pro- 
found lal>oiirs of I^verrier on the secular inequalities 
in the i>lauetary orbits. * 

The first among the discoveries which have thus 
rendered the last decennium so remarkable in the 
annals of astronomy, was that of the planet Astrea, by 
licneke, on the 8 th of December 1845. This new denizen 
of our planetary system was found to belong to the 
planetoids, or family of smaller planets-T^composed of 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, and revolving between 
Mars and Jupiter. To this succeeded, oh .^be 23d of 
September of the next year/ the purely thebretical dis- 
covery of Leverrier. This profound aoalyi^ ^nounoed 
his conviction that the deviations in thg:, orbit of Uranus 
arose from a planet beyond it, and he deUyjsred.Jo the 
French Academy the approximate elements of ite |»atl^ 
theoretically determined. At Leyerrier’s reque|ti his 
fyiend Galle of Berlin set about ite search^ and thh very 


first evening found it at a distance of only four minutes 
of time from the place Leverrier had assigned to it — 
tlie most brilliant triumph ever achieved by ^e law' of 
gravitation! The name given to this second; addition 
to the |olar system— the ntost distanWof all theicnown 
planets^was Neptune. It is hearty equal in size to 
Uranus, but denser. Two satellites belonging io it 
have alreadjr been discovered, and, according to LassCl, 
a ring. A singular coincidence attended the discovery : 
of Neptune. It had, in fact, two discoverers ; and it was 
only the later publication of Mr Adams’s labours that 
||g{>rived him of an equal share of the fame. 

The year following, 1847, was distinguished by the 
discovery of three other new planets; one by Hencke, 
and two by Hind; to which the* names of Hebe, Iris, 
and Flora were ^iven. They all belong to the family 
of the planetoids, and group themselves about Vesta ; 
the periodic time of the two first being rather longer 
than Vesta’s, that of the last shorter, 'fo these was 
added in 1848 the planet discovered by Graham, which 
in liko manner belongs to the planetoidal group, and 
to whvdi the name of Diana was assigned. The ques- 
tion naturally presents itself to the prying search of 
rnan-^whether any further discoveries are likely to be 
added to those just enumerated? That this may l>e the 
case— not merely as regards the space occupied by the 
planetoids, but even in that beyond the limits of Nep- 
tuncj — seems but reasonable to expect. With respeci 
to the probability of the latter part of the conjec- 
ture, it must be remembered tliat the distance from 
Neptune to those region# in which another fixed 
star could cause any visible disturbance is enormous ; 
and there seems no reasonable ground for assuming 
that our solar domain, compared with the adjoining 
suns, should be more circumscribed than the lunar 
domains of the planets, compared with their neighbour- 
ing planets. A strouomer^, however, are by this time 
no doubt aware that it is neither to the philosophernes 
of s^ieculation, nor to the mystical laws of symbolism, 
that they have to kiok for new discoveries, or for the 
means of bringlug us better acquainted with what i$ 
already known. 

The topography of our solar system being now so 
completely dilTerent from wliat it was only half a cen- 
tury ago, the old division of the planets can of course be 
no longer retained. The division proposed by Maedlcr 
ranges them ipto the tliree following groups : — 

.yj'otfp.— Four known planets— Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, and Mars. Moderate size ; considerable density ; 
somewhat oblate; rotating on an axis considerably in- 
clined; moonldss, with one exception. 

Middle ^roup , — Nine known idanets — Flora, Vest% 
Iris, Hohe,' Astrea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Diana. Small, 
and of inconsiderable mass; niooidess; orbits inter- 
volved, changeable ; much inclined to one another, and 
mostly very eccentric, » 

Outer Four known planets— Jupiter, Saturn, 

Uranus, and Neptune. Very large; iiiconsiderable 
density; much compressed; rapid rotation; furnished 
with severaP moons ; equators piAi'ked 1^ the planes 
of the lunar orbits, as also by belts and rings; orbits 
slightly inclined to each other, and deviating btlt little 
from a circle. ^ 

With regard' to tlie addition^ made to our physical 
knowledge of the planets, although much has been 
efiTected within the same period, there is nothing that 
can bo at all compared with the brUliaut discoveries 
before enumerated. One important point gained is, 
the removal of the uncertainty which had prevailed for 
1 a cehtuty and a-half as to the exact period of the rota- 
I tioii Of Venus, The astronomers Of the Roman CdU^et 
I to whom the merit of the settlement of this jv^d ques- 
tion belongs, investigated also the diyiiiibti of Saturn’s 
rings, and detemiined the periods 

By observations of the moons of Urgnn^ Xjuntont estab- 
lished the exeet miwi Maedler 

determined diteensidne Und of his com- 

.pression. by- 
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' and Mitehall on the a^ts of Martt ; while the 

fomt^ir ascertained by admaashrement the diameter ef 
^ that of Bidlaa hating b^ fixed bf 
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LETOEHB ISLANDERS. 

In the first present 

year, a ahetoh was given of the aihgtilar and romantic 
histoiy of te Bngliah settlement on the Pitcairn 
Islands ; ai;id wC ate now able to lay before oiir reader^ 
by way of sgpiptement to the article, aoine fresher dd 
tails, togeth^ With seteral anthenti^, letters from the 
lalahdeia themselves. 

The conespoadenoettook place with Captain Charles 
Hope, whC commanded the Thalia ig the Pacific in 
1844. His design of catting atsHtcairn*s Island on his 
passage from Tahiti to V alparaiso having been, to his 
great regret, frustrated by strong contrary Winds, he 
subsequently sent them some useful presents, in order 
that the islanders might not lose by the circumstance. 
Asvcssds, Imweverj rarely touch at Pitcmm*B Island, 
these gifts did not reach their destination until Feb* 
ruary 1847 ; and for like reasons an interval of two 
years elapsed before the acknowledgment of them was 
received in the following letters addressed to Captain 
Hope. The first was from the pastor, magistrate, 
find councillors; the second from the same parties, 
in the name and behalf of the whole community ; and 
the third was fVom the p^ils in the island s^ool — 
the whe^e combined conv^Utg a graphic idea of the 
unaffected state of manners and wants of these poor 
people?— . 

‘ Pitcajbn's IsiiAM), South Pacific 0c.«4i«, 
/«iyl0,l«47. 

* HoNotraAiiLis SiB^On the 26th of February last 
IL IJ. M. S. Spt/ arrived here, bringing your very ac* 
oeptahle present and most interesting letters. At a 
meeting held shortly after, at which all the inhabitants 
over eighteen years of age (male afid female) were pre- 
sent, 1 was requested to Write a letter of thanks in the 
name, and on behalf of, the whole community, and I 
now take up my pen for that purpose. ... 

‘ AVe were very much grieved at the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances which deprived us of the benefit of your 
very desirable visit— desifablc to us in an especi^ man- 
ner ; for we want some persons to visit us whose intel- 
ligence and position in society would give weight to 
their reprcBentations, satisfy the inquiries of the many 
fricndsVho so kindly interest themselves In o\ir welfare, 
and refute the preposterous incongruities which have 
gone abroad respecting ritcairn’s Island. Now, had we 
been so fortunate as to have received the intended visit 
of your honour and the Bcv. Mr Moody, it would have 
been most opportune ; for you would have come in the 
right spirit, and, by ti^nding a few days amongst us, 
might liave ascertained exactly the position in which 
we stand both in spiritual and temporal matters; and 
in the event of inquiry, have given a verdipt in accord- 
ance with our deserts. ‘ And now, sir, I would respect- 
fully beg leave to call your attention to the follcrwing 

■ ■■■■■ ■>■■■. 

’ The number of ihUabitants at the present time 
amounts to fine hundred and thirty-eight— seven ty^one 
mBles, Jhree <ff wlmm are^^E^^ sixty-seven 

female^ one of whom is a Tahitian; who came hithet 
' '.in. the are ''natives. For 'nineteen.'. 

-years- 1, of 

l' pastor^ ajad,' jschs)bimistse'':'lfi'^ -and." hcnestly- 

I '■ believe';l h.ave.''-l^;;%lifitj|ti>J^ under my 

; charge; but be..%6re for- 
V mally -inducl^^r :Uce&sim',to.-&e' 

; haps, honoured sirveonsid^g the casei: 

you Would be pleased^to interest yourself in my behalf 
W ai^ply to the authority for m afrt ; 

pccutisr 'Si*u.atioii,;-^' mysbif ■■■and^chiopgfi.'do' 
Undoubtedly ''requfr:$^;:--''-/:^''‘||fMa^ - 

lUng'one, 


attend the public school five days in the week ; on Wed- 
nesday afternoon a Bible class fbr the adults, and on 
Sunday divine service twice, in conformity with the 
established ChUrch of England, of which all are mem- 
bers. We are very much in want of church Prayer- 
books, and Watts* pSalms and hymns, for imblic wor- 
ship. Elementary books fbr the younger dasses in the 
school, and Walkingbame*s, or other books on arithmetic, 
for the more advanced dasses. There are two other 
things indispensably necessary to the temporal welfare 
of the community — namely, a Cast-iron hand-mill for 
grinding Indian com, and a medicine chest There is a 
great amount of suikDess on the island, and the want of 
proper remedies to apply frequently causes me much 
anxiety : the trifling quantity of medicines obtained 
frpni the Whale-ships Which touch here occasionally is 
quite inadequate to our necessities ; and^f your honour 
would obtain a supply for us, it would confer a lasting 
favour upon us alL 

‘ You very affectionately observe in your letter that 
we are British subjects ; I believe our island is an ano- 
maly within the precincts of Polynesia. The inhabi- 
tants are all British subjects ; the English language 
only is spoken ; “ the flag that braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze,’* waves over our lieads on 
Sundays and other proper occasions, and all are members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of England.’ 

(Signatures of pastor, &c.) 

• * Pitcairn’s IsiAND.'Souru Pacibtc OcftAN, 

1U47. 

* Honoured Sir — We, the undersigned inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island, beg leave to return our grateful ac- 
knowledgments fbr your moat acceptable present, con- 
tained in three boxes, and brought to us by H. B. M. S. 
Spy, Your very kind and interesting letters we set 
great store by; and as it is a custom with us at all our 
public meetings to read over the various letters sent us 
at different times, we can assure you that yours will bci 
frequently read, and gratefully commented upon for the 
benefit of the rising generation. Our pastor has, by 
puldic request, written you a letter; its cbntents we 
arc acquainted with ; but there is one request contained 
in it we would in an especial but respectful manner 
present to your notice.. Our* number now amounts to 
one hundred and thirty-eight, and is rapidly increasing. 
Our teacher, who is a worthy man, and whose services 
are of great value to us, has never received the sanction 
or license of the proper authorities in the church to 
qualify him for the very important and prominent 
situation he fills. He is most anxious, and we are no 
less so, that he should be more fornuilly inducted into 
the ofilce of pastor; and for this purpose our humble 
request to you is, that you will (if it can be done with 
propriety) make our case known to the bisliop of .Lon- 
don, or some other competent dignitary, who would 
send a pastoral letter to our teacher, sanctioning and 
coufinmug him in the sacred ofilce he for nineteen 
years has held among us. 

‘ We extremely regret the circumstances which pre- 
vented your visiting us ; it would have been (humanly 
speaking) one of the happiest occurrences possible. We 
should have been delighted with your company and that 

the Bey. Mr Moody ; besides, it would have been a 
^iime opportunity of satisfying our many friends and 
w^lwlshers in England as to our actual state and pro- 
gress since tlie death of the respected John A dams, and 
would have effectually silenced some ill-natured and ill- 
Ibtinded reports which have gone abroad. We could 
have prmptly supplied you with wood, water, sweet 
potatbes^'apd yais, at that season of the year. In 
jfesp^ ^ firewood, it is very rare indeed that we cAn- 
nfit: adoceed in gfittihg it on board a sbip-of-war from 
some part of the isl^^ the wfiather be as it may. 

0^ great facility in moderate 

ireirthisfr But wc fear v^e shall not now have an o^ipor- 
tuhity of conrtnicing you alaentiy and gopd- 

WiS w wmdd awim^ tim fitewood off to your boats, or 

tolvrite tons more 


:0im once, that since ve are denied the happiness of 
personal acquaintance, we may he enabled, at our pub- 
lic meetings, to speak of your welfare, and repeat your 
kind instructions and friendly aasureincea tP the riaing 
generation. We beg leave to auhscrihe ourselves, moat 
respectfully, and gratefully, your very humbie servants.’ 

(Signatures of magistrate and councillors.) 

* FiXCAIAN’S ljR1.4ND, ftSlTTH PAOliflC OcVAIjr, 

11, 1847. 

*D£Ar and Honouhed SriiT--Oap teachPr read to us 
your most afthetionate letter •, and we hU Scholars have 
read it more than once, and w:lll treasure its benevolent 
advice in our minds as, a rvil© of conduct. We much 
regret the untoward circumstances which frustrated 
your intended visit } fgr it would have been to us both 
a pleasure and reward if our educational acquirements 
had merited, yopr approbation, and that of the Rev. Mr 
Moody. We attend school five days in the week, fly© 
hours each day. Our routine of school duties is as fol- 
lows : — namely, Commence with prayer and praise ; con- 
clude with the same : Monday, recital of weekly tasks, 
reading the Holy Scriptures, writing, arithmetic, and 
class spoiling : Tuesday? the same as on Monday : Wed- 
nesday, promiscuous reading (individually) in history, 
geograpliy, transcribing sek-ct portions of Scriptures, 
<•^ 0 . : Tlmrsday, similar to Monday and Tuesday ; and 
oTj Friday, which is the busiest day of the week, tran- 
sci ibe words with their definitions from Walker’s Dic- 
tionary, read hymns, or other devotionaU and moral 
poetry, rei)eat Watts’ and the Church Catechism, arith- 
metical tables, &C. &ic. and emulative spelling concludes ; 
the whole : we are generally aii hour longer at school 
this day than any other. On Wednesday afternoon 
the elder scholars attend the Bible class with their 
parents. On the Sabbath divine service is performed 
twice, and all who can possibly attend do So. Hie pre- 
sent, so kindly sent us by the Rev. Mr Thompson re- 
ceived so much injury from wot before It reached us, as 
tv> be nearly useless. We regret this much, because vre 
were greatly in need of school requisites generally. If 
the rcjqucst is not improper, will you, honoureii sir, pro- 
cure for u« some copy-slips, or models for writing, and 
Si few of Walkingharao’s arithmetics, with a key to the 
same ? for we often hear our teaclier s«ay, if ho bad these 
help.s his work would be much easier ; and we heartily 
wi-slL be could obtain the means of making it so. We 
are indeed British subjects, and we think it a great pri- 
vilege to be considered so ; and when w'o see the flag of 
Old England waving from the staff in front of the school- 
house, we often remark to each other with grateful 
hearts, “ That’s our safeguard from the ugly French!” 

‘ As grateful scholars, w^e much regret the possibi- 
lity of our beloved teacher being superseded, as you, 
honoured sir, and the Rev. Mr Moody, seem to intimate 
ill your letters. Whatever may be the qualifications of 
the person sent out, he can never be to us what our 
present pastor has been, and is. Fathers and mothers 
on their deathbeds have bequeathed their children to 
his care,' many of our parents have been edueated by 
him ; and we, his present pupils, from the time of our 
birth up to this day, have been cared for and watched 
over with parental solicitude. Now, dear and honoured 
sir, if you would obtain from the, bishop of London, or 
some other dignitary, a license for our pastor, confirm- 
ing him in his present izhpoirtaat situation, you wouldl 
fill our hearts with joy, am! wn would trouble you with 
more tlian one letter expressive of oUr ^titude. Be 
pleased to. present our humble respects ^ the Rev. Mr 
Moody ; and if he would condescend in. preferring our i 
request, it would greaUy cnhanoC the are | 

already under.’ (Sigi^tu^^ I 

We have copied the fcuegmng I 

nial Church Chronicle ’ for March ISd^ri a^^ the 
same authority we learn that eittlj Etei^ 
been received from the island. . Jioat 
hooka was made to the iskmtoa % the frir 1 
moting Christian Knowted^i and thiiBeir. WilS^ 


Arnistrong, tlie chaphdn at ValparaisOi thro whom 
they were sent, has recently addressed to the wpretary 
a letter of thanka ; ^ foUowing is an extract from 
this letter, which is dated Valparaiso, Oct. l $i 1840 iT- 

‘ An English man-of-war, the Jf^emdorot has lately 
arriveif direct from .Vitcairn’s Island, ^d tho^ com- 
mander, Lieutenant Wood, and the efhdira, the 
most pleasing and gratifying account the happy state 
in which their little community were living (numbering 
seventy-five males and seventy-five females, exactly a 
hundred and fifty persons). They are described as a 
Ifgnarkably strong and healthy people ; for instance, a 
young woman, eighteen years of age, being accustomed 
to carry on her shoulders a hundred pounds’ weight of 
yams, over hills and precipitous places, ami for a consi- 
derable distance, where one unaccustomed to such exer- 
cise would scarcely be able to scramble. And a man of 
sixty years old with ease carried tlie surgeon of the 
Pandora up a steep ascent, from the landing-place, that 
he had himself in vain attempted to mount, the ground 
being very slippery from recent rains ; and the officer 
I being a large man, six feet high, renders it the more 
i surprising. Indeed Lieutenant Wood said he was luua- 
I seif borne aloft in tbe arms of a damsel, and carried up 
the hill with the utmost facility. But this is a digression 
which I did not intend. You will be glatl to hear that 
they are all well edueated— the young men being in- 
structed in navigation, and some of the lower brandies 
of mathematics; and that they live together in the 
greatest harmony, and iu the strictest observance of 
religious duries— public, fatifily, and private — with every 
appearance of perfect freedom from all crime, and bear- 
ing the stamp of extreme innocence and simplicity. A 
new regulation had been recently made for the distribu- 
tion of all their books among the families, they having 
been before kept as public property, as it was believed 
they would be roore read and valued in that way ; and 
for which purpose 8helve.s had been put up in all their 
houses, which are, .very neat and comtbrtable, though 
more like ship-cabins than dwelling-houses. The reason 
they give for this arrangement is, that they are in the 
habit of walking into each other’s houses with the same 
freedom as into their own, and taking up a book, will 
ait down and read it aloud, or not, as they feel disposed. 
The Society’s books went to them in good time, some of 
them particularly suited, in there being several copies 
of the same work, such as the Homilies and otliers. 1 
requested them to acknowledge the receipt of the So- 
ciety’s very liberal grant, and their letter shall be for- 
warded immediately on my receiving it.’ 

We have only to add, that if any of the works or 
sheets issuing from our press be considered worthy 
acceptance by the Pitcairn Islanders, we should be 
glad to forward them a packet through any suttabte 
and convenient channel that may be pointed out. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 

It is astonishing how many people one meets in this 
world who cannot stir a step In any direction till aotne- 
bo<iy encourages them. And what wonders they would 
perform, by their own account, under the said encourage- 
ment. . In business, hi turt, and hx literature, may these 
enoouri^abfo spirits be met, generally at the foot of the 
la4der,i wpdiibg foi patronage, and never disposed to climb 
ydthbut av helping hand; for which, by the way, many of 
them wait the residue of their nainral lives— other people 
being extremely apt to have enough to do with theinr 

Who that has gained a few rising steps on the roi^^^ 
stei^ of life, and ^.made his footing^— perhaps not 
sure, though seemingly sO'^n *the bank afid 
worldly position; has hot become aWafo of hit leatt a eco 
of hands cluiehfog, as it wetef at tiiue to 

time irith fervent' appeals' 

:age''ire;uius|lym in- a'.gt.eat.'. 
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to thtfm grow tighter with every advwce of fortune, 
!$6]Uetirnett tlio claim of acboolfeltowBhip la preferred, and 
occbaioimlly that of old aeutijuiitende ; the hard wiuuer 
is reminded of some onb 1(6 kn^Wy perhaps for little, 
good, in less Buccfssful days, ^ho ex^ 

pects him to do sOmetluhg for a^ With 

how many of ihp applioauts it juay be at all safe to have 
anything to do, cah be detennined only hy the Judgment 
and experience of the inditiddal concerned; but one cer- 
tainty remains, , that all the ho^-encountged will be his 
perpetual enemies; ^ 

There is one curious fact connected with: this subjectf 
that those who achieve any degree of greatness, as the 
world estimates it, are exposed to far xhore frequent and 
pressing applications for encouragement than those who 
arc born to it, or have it thrust upon them. Perhaps it 
is the common impression that the man who has been in 
need of assistance will be most ready to impart it— 
whether it was ever vouchsafed to hia striving dayt or 
not. Perhaps it is believed that some memory of the 
times when hope was his only riches will letum to 
strengthen the claim of new aspirants. How often are 
such reckonings fay wide of the mark ! The climbing 
process is in many a case a hardening one.' Thousands 
will look bock to tbeir o^vn unfriended bej'itinmgs as 
contrasted with that of the would-be protege,, and say, | 
‘ Nobody helped me when things were worse: let him do | 
as I did.’\ And prudence as well as observation will 
throw in irmny a hint to confirm that resolution. 

Few that have made to themselves a place or name in 
the world of letters cannot * recall letters setting forth 
‘warm irnaguiatlona’ and ‘susceptible hearts,* * ardent 
aspirations * and generally * youth,’ as pleas for encou- 
ragement in the various shapes their writers expect it. 
The number of these received by any ten professed littera- 
teurs would occupy a large, ay, and a curious volume, | 
which might be appropriately called ‘ The Book for Be- 1 
ginners.’ j 

Jt was an amusing, though probably too correct stale- 1 
ment, of a noted critic, that of all tlie encouragement- 1 
seeking letters that reached him— and they were not 
few — the worst spelled were invariably those of the J 
would-b© poets; and he added that poets in general were 
a sore e^iJ, for they would encourage anybody. Causes 
of whose operation the reviewer might have beeti uncon- 
scious, would probably account for his latter observation. 
It rerainds one of CanipbelPs reply to the two Eton boys — 
of whom, by the way, Shdley was one— regarding their 
joint production submitted to bis judgment, * that there 
wore at least two go^ lines in it,’ but he never parti- 
cularised theih, the liberality of Pope’s cncoura^ment 
surely could not bhve been the cause of inundating his 
study with the cr<»wd of aspirants of whose intrusion he 
comi>l}uned in such keen but self - glorifying vemes. 
Among the social curiosities of an old burgh in the west 
of Scotland, there was some years ago. reckoned a certain 
cobbler, who used to asserl, whenever occasion offered, that 
‘ he could take the shine out of Shakspearo if he only were 
encouraged 1’ The iiian had not succeeded well in bis 
own humbler craft,; nor in the course of forty years had 
he niade himself notably useful in anything excepting the 
dram-shop; but so persuaded was he of hirgenius, and its 
necesAtiy for eimouragement, that he undertook a doable 
pi]grirU^e<^tot to a celebrated reviewer; and secondly, 
to Caibphril3iiueelf, then wearing his new laurels— in 
search of the latter article Oh his return, w^ich took 
plaice somewhat Sooner than his friends expectedl;^ 

‘ They were both dirty b^^ies * for advising him to ‘stick 
to his last;*^:bat 'fee'^k^S^^/he,W^:^;]^: 

■sotnebody ' would eheSurage 

A.8 to wheriw or noi-Ms bhj^;''^ysrT©ftchjE>d. that ' 

mati6n,tho h«toty of the bhr^^^ rilent; cobbler 

seems to have betonged to a lar^e arid wideiy-^rSad^d 
Of spirants, who, whUe trusihig In patxbh iudeu 

fip;ite extent, generally (mutihuS io 
tSr thSpselvee. Indeedi it is obswyable that determined 
■■ ■■encouTagemeut>;'-under:\caay ■ 

■thek.bwn behalfivfolldwmg’' 
Irish :peaB'aht,<'triu) CouldheitheXbuipl'a 


pig^sty, thatch, his cottage, nor remove a dunghill from its 
front, till his landlord would encourage hun; and when 
the sympathising traveller whp counselled these reforms 
inquired why at loAst he dldh*t wash his own face, in- 
stead of lying idle and dirty in the suii, he replied with 
a grievous groan; ‘Oh, yer honour, bekase there’s no en- 
couragement!* ^ ’ 

u This dependent habit, so fatally easy of acquisition, is 
'probably the chief cause why people who aro: much 
patronised rarely make a distinguished or even tolerable 
j fij^re in any department; One cannot be always for- 
warded and directed by the hands or judgment of others. 
Th^e will : be found wanting at times to the most encou- 
raged mortal and a continued reliance on external aid 
i necessarily undermines that trust in our own abilities 
which, though often injuriousfroin its excess, must be the 
I soul and support of every undertaking. On the same 
! principle it is worth remarking how little encouragement 
has fallen to the Ipt of the most notable climbers. Out 
I of all who, in popular phrase, have made their own 
I fortunes, or elevated themselves to stations of distinction, 
how few have been at all patronised in their early difii- 
oulties, or have seen a single hand stretched out from the 
crowd above them^ till the roughest part of the upward way 
was passed, and it was no longer a help, but a courtesy. 

Patrons in general wait to find people ivorthy of tbeir 
countenance, and likely to do their discrimination credit; 
but there is a class of good or busy souls who delight in 
patronising, iand, according to the reviewer’s clmructer of 
the poets, would encourage anybody. In the trading, in 
the literary, and in the religious world, may such worthit^s 
bo found ; for the most part occupying sonic position of 
jietty influence' which their own views always magnify. 
Their protegi^s are usually a multitude; but they are 
seldom well chosen— the cunning, the imprudent, or at 
least the good-for-nothings usually engross the largest 
share of their regards. The want of such help need nut 
be much regretted by any earnest aspirant. Such pa- 
tronage goes but a little way.; it is a staff with which 
one cannot travel far. It is the genius of patronisers to 
multiply the number of their dependants rather than 
that of their friends or equals. ‘Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther,’ is their decree concerning all 
they assist ; and somo at one step, some at another, stop 
short just where their help might have been most ser- 
viceable, but whore it seems good to them that progress 
should cease. ThOro is a saying recorded of that Italian 
painter known as Tempesto, from the nature of his 
favourite subjects — and, by the way, his temper was 
somewhat stormy also — which might be remembered 
with advantage in many a case by both patron and pro- 
tege. A youth of a noble Florentine family had made a 
long journey to ask the painter’s advice regarding the 
management of his own presumed genius, which at least 
for the time was bent to art. ^ 

• What have you done ?’ inquired Tempesto. 

* dh, nothing,’ said the youth: ‘ I couldn’t think what 
to begin; but if properly encouraged, I am sure it would 
be something great,’ 

‘ Would; it I’ said the painter. ‘ Then g»» home; and just 
encourage yourself to do something little, for great uiider- 
takiitgs neither ask nor obtain encouragement.* 

^he painter was ri^ a public sense the greatest 
works have been comparatively executed in silence, and 
the workers are often least noticed. Yet the sub- 
ject, dias its ot)u» side.. It is not in our social human 
haiiu^f td feel alt^ether independent or regardless, of 
OiicduxMtement.; The roost xealousr and determined 


OikriuragOment. J®® most J^ealouB^ and determined 
lintejirs W rejoiced in it under the burden and heat 
of the day, thofigh strimgely various were , the sources 
Vhic^ it Teached' With some it ^as a fri^d, 
whoMi^.^ and the wdrjd 

daili^ hm patron-^bUt such have been wondrous mre ; 

Wi& some it ^ the 

I stoggle, leaving his hopes like the pro- 

.-llhet’s mantle, to them^iWitS;:^ 

johly in some poor hyJmiO df Ufo through daily labour and 
cares, but ..never known to the crowd that praised, 
aadqUesti(med>ahdiwmar1eed^^^ Some- 
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thhes the strengthening of heart and hand has been de- 
rived from the merest casualty — a verse mnembered^ a 
passage turned up in a book, a trifling oocurrenco vhicH 
spoke like the spider’s perseverance to the deieate^ and 
desperate monarch; the prkUe ofa discerning stranger, ^ 
or a kind word spoken in season by those who had nothing 
better to bestow. Surely in this respect one may use the 
words of Scripture, and say, ^ In the morning sow thy seed, 


knowest not which shall prosper.’ . After all, it is the 
noblest policy to be, in some circurastaheefl, and under 
certain liinits, liberal of encouragement, 

Some philanthropists have talked largely of cncou^ 
raging virtue among the people by the distribution of 
tangible premiums; and institutions of that nature have 
been long and systematically established on the continent. 
There is sca^ a town or village in France that has not 
some popular fete, at which candidates parade their 
claims to the most private virtues, and dispute the i*rize 
with all the display and rivalry of a school examination. 
IMedals for modesty and dowries for self-denial are thus 
awarded, and the newspaper reports of the proceedings 
read like an overgrown but silly edition of our old iiurwry 
tale concerning the good boy who got the plumcaJke. 

8uch exhibitions -sp^k little for either the intollect 
or moral sentiments of the nations auiong whom they 
flourish. Cenuino virtue is above all visible premium, 
atjd that which is encouraged by the prospect of a fete 
and a prize must belong to the theatrical order — a stage 
robe, to be laid aside as soon as the show ^is over. To 
encourage each other in well-doing for this world or that 
to c<»me is, however, in the power of most people much 
otlener than they are inclined to acknowledge or practise' 
it. Jty advice and assistance, by respect and example, 
each, according to gifts and opportunity, may patronise 
his neighbour with advantage; but let every aspirant to 
things worthy of other men’s approbation take that old 
master’s advice, and begin by affording himself a certain 
measure of encouragement. 


F L 0 A T I N G I S L A N D S. 

* Oft in my fancy’s wanderings 
I’ve wished that littie isle had wings, 

And we within its fairy bowers 
^Ve^o wafted ofl‘* — - 

TiiK wish needs no poet’s vision for its realisation, but 
may bo attained iii any qtiarter of the globe without 
overstepping the laws of nature or calling in the aid of 
magic or sorcery. . 

Floating islands may be divided into three distinct 
classes — natnoly, those which have their foundations 
composed of the interlaced roots of plants ; those formed 
of accidentally-detached portions of the tnainiand ; and 
those which, though now fixed, are mid to have roamed 
at one period of their existence. With these may be 
mentioned the masses which, having been thrown up 
by sulmnarine volcanoes, or brought to light by the 
receding of the tide, are usually, though iDi^irectly, 
termed ’floating islands;’ and likewise such isles as 
are either created by poetic superstition^ or, liaving 
been actually discovered by yolbahic action, and again 
swallowed by the deep, have been chronicied but not 
verifl^ by later research. We may here remark, that 
wherever a floating isle was found of old, it was re* 
garded with a superstitious reverence, whicli accepted 
its seemingly xniraculous . appearance as a distinctiTe 
and sufilcifint mark of its sanctity. 

The first class is one of pecoUar .l^atity . and interest, 
as it literally contains isles which a ; ‘ 


such cattle as, tempted by their fresh pastures, 
ventured upon their unstable sward. Of this class also 
was the island of the Cuiallatt waters, which, as Pliny 
tells us, carried on its surface a dark and gloomy grove, 
which was never seen in the same pliice by night or by 
day. This was the dclcbrated isle which, having been 
mentioned by the Doiionean oracle, arrested the wander* 
ings of the exiled Pelasgians, Then.*again, there are; 
says the same naturalist, islands in X^iydia called Gala-, 
minm— that is, thingji made of which are moved 

uot only by the wind, but even with oars, wheresoever | 
men list, and hy means of which many of the lioiiian 
cuizeus were saved during the Mithridatic wars.’ The 
most wondrous tale, however, which he relates, is that 
of some small isles in Nymphasum, which were called 
Bancin^ Islands, ‘ because they w-ould move in time to 
the strains of tnusic;’ at one time nvnming in a magic 
circle, at another threading the maxes' of a figure re- 
sembling that of a trif/tiftrrt — an instrument formed some- 
what in the shape of the three legs which are borne as 
Hie arms of the Isle of Man. The islands in the ter- 
ritory of Copeubo, and thoso of Meatuin, Mutina, and 
Staton, are given by biin as examples of isles ‘conti- 
nually floating, being impelled by the winds.’ Such isles, 
he remarks, are never squares ; an observation which has 
been confirmed by more modern authorities. 

lu our own land, we may reckon the isles which move 
upon the waters of Loch Lomond,^, though many believe 
that they should be rather referred to our second ebws. 
That mentioned by Giraldus^as occurring in one of the 
lakes of the Snowdon range — namely, in Llyn-y-l)y ware- 
hen (Lacus owspitosm)t or the Lake of Grass, and that 
recorded by Pennant as being one of the natural won- 
ders of Breadalbaue, and of which he says, that though 
it cannot boast of the darksome groves of the island of 
Cutulia, yet it can show xdenty of coarse grass, small 
willow's, and even a little birch-tree ; whilst, like Caia- 
miaa, it mav be launched with poles from the side of 
the lake. This isle is 51 feet long by 29 broad, and is 
said to be about 25 inches in thickness, though the last 
[ dfieasurement is in all probability annually increased by 
the deposition and decay of vegetable matter. These 
islands are attributed by Mr Gahn to the twisted roots 
of the ropy bog-rush {ScUcenuH morimus), the scaly- 
stalked spike^rush (Scirpus cicspitosui)^ or * deer’s hair,’ of 
the Highlanders} and the rigid carex (CWa/ca;«pit 06 'a), 
gradually overlaid by a vegetable mould, and fitted for ; 
the growth of other plants. 

ill America we find islands of the lake Tagua-Tagua 
in Chili, which were described by M. Gay in 1833. Tho 
composition of these is very similar to those abuve- 
mentioned. Their form is circular, and their thickn^a 
from four to six feet, the greater portion of which is 
immersed in the water. When the wind is high, they 
are gracefully wafted across the lake, and are used by 
the neighbouring inhabitants as natural ferry-boats. 
^^Vhilst in Africa, Boteler tells us that in navigating the 
nver Congo in the years 1822-25, they were frequently 
passed by small floating iHea, which, when covered with 
birds, had a must remarkable appearance. 

Whilst the sea is constantly enorioachiug on the land 
in some districts, it is gradi^J^ retiring in others^ 

< For thoUffli th©f^; with' wives 
^ Poe oat ih« earth, it in »o niom at oil* - 

Ne is the earth the lewi 

fth4 the islands of our second class ore formed. 

‘ Nature? says Pliny, ‘ has torn off Sicily from Italy, i 
Cyprus from Bytia, Edbeoa from Jkcotia, Atalanta and - 
Mecflirta from Eubosa, BeSbycus from BithyBta, audV 
LorcobU from the promontory of the Syrens.’^ He also - 
affirhis, that after the island of Thora arose frum|the . 


' ' - * jSiOTS thh' llouid ak-TO ' ' * ' 


:maa Lake, whidi had suiflei^b-buoyahert^- 
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dMPi ft portion of it« boing tom becd^toe tho isUnd 
Ctf Thcmsin; and that et« long a third i»lc appeared 
between these two, and vhion obtained the name 
> of Automate. This asiwertion ie corroborated by H. 
Oliver, who seems oonvinoed that these islan^ mdst 
at s(»mo remote period have been severed firom each 
other. 

As an exemiuidcation of a different kind, we may 
mention tlm island in the mouth of the Humber, vihicu 
for several years was vialble at low water only, hut 
which, gradually increasing, became in the year I60a 
of su0icient size and stability to justify its cultivation/ 

Foremost in our third dasi stands the once bright 
and beautiful, though now barren and doserM, isle of 
Hdus, which 

.1.. «*hylOTtie, as men report, 

Amid the JP^teku isea long time did stiay , 

Tni iliat Latoua, trarelliag that way, 

Flyiag tram. Junoes wrath anil herd asbay. 

Of her fairv twins was theie delivered ' 

For the earth, to please the queen of gods, had sworn 
not to reoeivo her rival ; therefore tliis * land upon the 
sea* bocatno, by a sort of comnromisc of terms, her 
restingplace, and by this act of hospitality was made 
stationary. Apparently Latona should be the ttitelary 
goddess of floating islands, for the Egyptians fabled 
that the isle wlUuh once doated in the lake neap Unto 
was onginally fixed ; but that, when dreading the rage 
of Typhoji, or the Ocean, she concealed the infant 
Apidfo wiUiin its shores, it first began to float. 

The islands of the fourth class arc far too numerous 
to be even alluded to here ; and as they are not floating 
isles, properly so <‘alled, we sliall merely give a passing 
glmco at one or two of the most remarkable. 

There was a traditioii'-Which was long regarded as a 
legend— that, upwards of two hundred years ago, au 
island appeared in tJie VK'intiy of St Michael’s, iu the 
Azore'^, uhicli, after a brief interval, was again swal- 
lowiHi by the ocean- Unwilling, however, to have its 
very exlstimce doubted, this isle again appeared, wi^^ 
all the nijyesty of volcanic terror, m the year IHIX— 
when it was warmly wekomed, in the hope that, by 
providing an outlet for subterranean Are, it would clieek 
the fb^uent occurrence of earthimakos, to wJdch bt 
Michaers had previously been subject. 

Tlie mentiou of this will recall to the minds of our 
readers the act by which the British governiiient, some 
years ago, formally took possession of tlio island which 
was so ominously named Sabrina j but scart'ely was the 
official deed concluded; ore the mighty sea once more 
claimed its offspring. 

These numerous and widely-dispersed islands are, in 
a geological point of view, of extreme interest } but fur 
further information respecting them wc must refer to 
* Lyell*B Qoology/ to the works of Ilaspe, to tlie * PliUo- 
sophic^ Transactions/ and other volumes of a similar 
nature. 

As exemplifications of the fabled islands, we may 
name 0*Brazil, and ilie Green Isles of tht* < Icean. ^ The 
first of these, which is called iu Irish Begara, is said by 
the inhabitants of the South Arrau Isles to appear on 
Iho waves every seventh year*, but ‘whether,’ says 
oautiohe old Martin, * it be reall and firm land, kept 
hidden by apeciall ordinance ot G<hI, as the terrestrial 
paradise, or else some illusion of airy clouds appearing 
on the surface of the sea, or croft of evil spirits, is more 
than our judgment can sound/ Then he tells us of one 
Morogh (VLey, ‘yet Kvinge,* Who waa ^yjersonally’ in 
tills isle, aud whose Ikte we record for the behoof of 
splenetic husbands Boinjjt one day, in the year 1668, 

‘ iu a melancholy humour, upon some diitmknt qf kk 
he was seized bwtwo or three strangers, and 
fiircibly carried into O^Biuzil, Where he was detained 
for two days; after which he was fbtied out, hood- 
,jWluked, iu a Wat, a« k$ until he was left at 


ne seven or eight years after began to ‘ practise physic 
and chirurgory, though he never Studied or practised 
either ail his Iffetime before.’ Tet we can state, upon 
the authority of Flaherty, who wrote sixteen years 
afterwards, that tliough Master Morogh OT^ey affirmed 
that he had received a book ftom the inhabitants of 
O’BrazU, with instructions not to open it for seven 
years, snd that his obedience had endowed him with 
the of healing, yet it was well known that hlM 
ancestors were hereditary pliysicians in Connaught, 
and that, availing himself of their written experieiico, 
ho supported himself, after the confiscation of his pro- 
perty, oy quackery. The so-callcd book of O’ Brazil is, 
we believe, stUl preserved In the library of the Koyal 
Irish Acadeimr, 

The idea of O'Braril being kept hidden as a terr(‘s- 
trial paradise, appears to ronneW^’with the Gircn 
Isles of the Ocean (Oiteiddonnu than) wliirh the early 
British Christians — with a degree* of kindly ch.intv 
which might with advantage be imitated in a less supt i- 
stitious age — ^fabled as the paradise of those viituons 
Drmds who walked according to their knowledge, ami 
wlmm they dared not condemn, though they wane 
might iiopc their souls would clabs with those of the 
Christians. 

*rheBc isles vrere only visible, it was belie vt d, fioni .a 
I certain spot in the cathedral -yard of St David s An 1 
the illusive vision temph^d many a gallant Biiton of old 
to undertake a voyage for the purpose of distoMiiiH' 
them. The most ci^lebrated of these voytigc** \^as tli.it 
of Oaoran, who, aiToinpauicMl by the flower of his land, 
hailed in the fifth century, never to rtlurn; for in tlu* 
words of Mrs llemans — 

* Tho guide to Hioee reotmH of tbo blowd is doath ’ 

Tradition tolls of ono who, to insure his object, I'amed 
with lam the turf from oil the enchauted spot ; but tins 
sacrilegious act caused the holy isles to sink and rise no 
more. 

Hpenser has largely availed himself of the jimtie 
beauty of the ‘isles that wander oVr the blue expansL/ 
Tims wc find him continually recuriihg to 

- — — .‘jsInndB, 

f >n ('•very side ilotmir tbo floodtt among 

* Stiaggllnii' idol*, whu h to .ind froo doe j owp 
Id tho M idc wator« - 

lauds 

- — -‘hiRht 
lh( wandoring ibl indB' — 

* 0 fi island wa&to and \ oj d 

Tliat iiotod m the znidht ot that great* laLi 

— — * Islands which dot* floto 
In tho wido sea ’ 

and similar expressions. 

Unable though we arc to deride on the accuracy of 
the various names assigned by tradition to the man who J 
first peopled our land, we know that, coining as be 
uecessarily must from over the ocean, bis name wuh in 
process of time used to symbolise that ot Noah, under i 
whidi title divine honours were paid to him. Conse- j 
qtiently the most appropriate temples that could Ik> 
dedicated to him were such as floated; and pre-emi- 
nently such as floated without the aid of mau. 'I’he'^c 
were, however, of rare oocurronce ; and hence tbi* holy 
arks 01 temples were frequentiy constructed on mov 
able rafts, in imitation of such isles. 

To this custom, says Davies, Taliessln frequently 
allfides. Thus he speaks of the sanctuary, as ‘ wander, 
ing about from place to place ;* as being ‘ on the surface 
of the ocean j* again it appears ‘ on a wide lake, the sea 
surrounds it ;* now it is * on the ninth wave j* sometimes 
the billows asstdl It, and ‘with speed it removes before 


htsoobjn^all < 


symbolical 
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ark is denominated which fligniJ!es a * fenced en- his fishlnff^rodi the grw^ roots ombratod the slender 
oloBixrc*/ ami it is also described as an island i hence the point so oiosely that no water could escape; but irhen 
Hauctiiarios, or enclosed circles of the Druids» are indif* he withdrew &t» the water spouted up to the height of 


feicutly termed ‘ caers * or * islands.’ two feet. 

The above-mentioned antiquary directs attention to g * — r* — 

* »KAU11£»'« DAT. 

inscription, running thus • The great latnct van of a oouioal globe, of tha ludo Ootluc tonst motion 1 

diiuon, who is called by the Utins Janus, and by the , , . , 

bvnans Noa, came to this region,’ &o. A coincidence Tna lirahmm is hupposed to have lanm asleep in the 
winch Will njcall to the minds of our readers the dispute ilterior of the temple, but awaking, li< looky tlirougU 
lietwecn King Arthur and the Etruscan sage, in which thg crevices of the old wooden door, which i& tiw only 
c.ilU asserts that Ids own land was the preceptress of aperture in the pagoda, and speaks thus . - 
Uio other.*" ‘How soft and bright are the bi'ama of f %««(/» a 

So t lose is the connection between the remnants of ho seems to bo in his bt^st mood, for not a single 
Druidical worship and the superstitions relating to ‘ folk cloud oven^asts his silvery eountonance ; surely he will 
Jos(',* BO intimately arc the souls of the Druids inter- this day meet with Sutjoo, and greet him at early 
V oven w ith the fairies, or J^'air Family (Tylwyth Tdg) dawn 1 A h me, liow- Joudlv the let-black vow^htlnh | 
of thi‘ (Vlts, that il IS natural for our mating islands reiterates the name of the Creator— Kam, Kam, Itaml 
to ])c c(»n\erted fri<ni sanctuaneti into appurtenances The bprightly phmyhti is also dcoeived by the soft 
of tiiP‘Hnmll people.’ Thus many a fairy tale is con- rays, and thinks *tis morn: how swHhing aro thobo 
m(‘ted with the subject of this article ; as an example of notes borne to me upon the wings of the weal wind I 
wliuli we may nicntmii the history of a small lake in ^on purr<las-trco also seems alwady alive with the 
Jic mountaiiiHof BrccoiiRlnre, where, tradition assures confused chirruping of tho gregarious w?mo, they are 
ay, thae \iu«once a floating island, where all who choso happy and secure On their high and thorny ;K)rch, for 
nil gill be ho«pttatdy entertained by the Fair Family, not a snake nor reptiio will climb that prickly stem 
f hough none of its produce might be carried away, -so (lod provides for all lus creatures I But I must 
But, alas foi human cupidity 1 an undi serving man yet repose a wlide*, tins tottering frame needs rest, 
bon oil oni of its bright flowers *, but scarce had he although iny spirit loves to pray and meditate. Jt 
Tou( bed the mainland ere the llovtr vanished, the isli can scarcely bo two, and harkl there crows tho village 
ink, and the dchnqiunt lost Ills senses, bince this cock,§ as sure as any tittiepiiHiC : two hours I iu.iy yet 
disistc^' Die VVtlsli arc said always to have been unfor- nnline, and then J must bo stirrinp/ 

1 an.it( —.1 statement lo which ikj true-hearted Welsh- AW oV/erX, dafica.— The Urahmm rises, folds up his 
mm will, VI iinuMiie, give* lus assent, despite the old mat and blanket, and hangs liis malas or rosanes of 
i ly of • Sason ty ramiy,' and sinuLir false and injurious toolsic-wood and prickly nuts round lus neck, and pt'cps 
tMl.iinations, which are fast sinking into oblivion, and out at the old door. At this noise the crows, who 
usH>)>ciriiig tven as flic (.nchantod isle disappeared, have nests in the old uean-tree, set up a loud cawing, 
m Ml, wt liust, to use again. Jhuhmin, Hush, hush, noisy vernnn! yc shall bo fed 

As sonu respect is ever to be had to tradition, it is when 1 partake of my julpam (hawh of parched ricc or 
iiot imiHJssible tint some floating isle may once have peas) Now, cover your young. Your putushment is 
t \ » tid n this lake, m the form of the rafts or artifu lol already gre it, for your race is doomed to do everlasting 


li 1 tiie Dniidital saneiuaiies. 


penance upon earth, and feed upon foul carriou, as birds 


'IhiK* js an isle wludi we cannot place in any of of evil omen excluded from heaven. Who can with 
llu .iho' t lumed classes, m fact we know not where to impunity oflend the gods? 

p>uL it siiii]>lv buausc its cjusc and nature have not The Brahmm now takes a small grass broom and 
I (‘t bun aatislcwtouly explained, for which reason many sweeps the temple and the platform on which it stands, 
hi\e iuen iii( lined to deny its existence altogether, goes to the well with his handsome antique-sha|)cd jar 
n'lie doubt, bowc ver, may be set at rest by an autumnal of brass (Inidnah), and cleans his teeth with a sprig of 
Mol to the like of Derwentwater. The island in ques- the scurah-trec, which makes a capital toolU-brush. 
ti m nevu- appuirh ext(pt when the waUi is hujh; it is After performing all his punficatious, he ascends the 
1(11 op])Obite the mouth of the (''at -gill stream, and is steps which lead to the pillaron which the toul&ic grows. 
oiiKUiiKs lusibli lor be\eral days, and then disappears Ho bows down to tbo sacred plant and the aaUt^awa 
lor .I'i many weeks or months, though it may even stone, which reposes under it, resting upon a few of 11)0 
Jijjing tint iiitfTVttl be discovered at a depth of about holy leaves. He sprinkles water on the bush, and 
two f itliouH It JS n(>arly ('iroular, measures about six sweeps the pillar elean. Whilst hg is thus einifloyod, a 
fu t m diaineier, and slopes gradually from the centre female is seen to approach with hasty steps : she weeps, 
to the edge ol the water. This lake, hke Loch Lomond, and seems distresRed. 

i . ■.onietiinos agitated in a remarkable manner when the ‘ Well, spouse of Bhima, j{ w^hy here at this early 

w Hills B(.em all at ipst; which is usually attributed to — - 

wliiit ATti termini* bottom winds’-^ui^t, which may ♦’ihe IMi> oil .ppnii«ieo»iJMit of »,l»lm<wi«Ui» 


hiAi Dome undigeovrn'd.iuflaence oa tlio rinDg of the kiwi. WhouwDnt.k<in>iuoof>>twlUitn>wtotb.lMiKh(>jf thiiD 
1-1 Old. Ac kermau, however, suggests, that as the watei ^ hmr test Thoro an* two kinds oc toolsta— the daik puritio aixl 
iioiii the torrent of (Jat-irill stems totallv lost in tho the light (jroon. Tho llrstM the sacred plant, and it brtir*. as «» II 
nrrn«nH 1 1 ^ tho giWD, a snudJ vhltfeh blosMim tiiigt’d wUU lU The Wus* 

gremud, Jib lUe bottom ol the lake is densely covered ^ the tooWe are medicinal, and highly mumatlo , the arodof the 
with a flue, close grass, with strong and matted roots, green plant is mucUagfnaus, and ib wxtd occasicnany, (jvo» by 
^(1 as the slope from the centre of the isle is more KuropeaoM, when steej^ in water and suirai, fo toim a emding 
pK'iipitnte after very heavy rains, the phenomena ajivwMe ^mmgo. , , ihka 

rti V hf» hv All 1111/hir.mii.iv.i.f t VhtsMimMM mcoD, Is ffcnemUy mnsonlme in the Hlndiio 

III vi be cause a by an uiiaer current from rho stream, mythology, the snn, la also niaw'ullJMs , 

wliidl vainly struggles to force its way between tho t ^bo Indian cnckoo. thenwJlo is abrautlful Wackbml,8Up 
lootb of the* gras**, and mingle with the waters of the to repeat *Ihmi, Ham, Uam * It Is a great scngatei. The 
Ul£<*, and that, failing inttw. It liaayet sttangth anougli 

to t ret* a portion ol tne tun to tne sntihw. too, it iijr. «» .«» j» mmag. bmh, and tama m bwod 

This theory, thongh not concliwive, u iQgamoua, and to a. «n of tthw Mrda 
(leserveii attention; njorc espociatty a, it id oofrobowted lllwitntonw of theoodtlanMBMitffnaMlyMtwotfUodr 
by till* fact, that when Ackerman piwceij tha Uhiid with “S'*** *** "> 

» Sm • King JUthnr,' by «r Bahrat lyMoa. 
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NOT A HAD WORLD AFTER ALL. 

We li;ive heard inucli iii literature aud in common con- 
versation of tiic badness and hardness of the world. I 
feel inclined to take up an opposite strain, and lay dowm 
the proposition that it is not a bad or a hard world at 
all, hut, on the contrary, a very passable, respectable- 
sort of world, everytliinj.' considered. Some people 
have a genius for seeing the bad sides of things, and a 
remarkable destiny for encountering mischances and 
experiencing ill treatment at the hands of their fellow- 
creaturcs. Some not ill -meaning pcoj>le are oj a naturally 
s«)mbre and fearful temperament, and rarely see things 
ill a pleasant point of view. Some are oppressed with 
unduly melancholic notions as to human life and destiny 
ill general, as if the going out of the world were far 
mori} than suUieicnt to annul all the benefits consequent 
upon luiving come into it. These are eccentricities and 
exceptive erases. The general vote of mankind, expressed 
not ill their words, but practically in their actions, is, 
that tlio world is an agreeable world to live in. There 
are few that plainly say so— just as there are few people 
wlio tell you tliey are rich or well off; but just as we 
know that nevertheless there are many rich and well-off 
{K?oi)le, so may wo be sure that, notwithstanding the 
general silence on the pleasantness of mortal life, there 
arc multitudes who feel tliat it is a fact of nature, and 
one much to be rejoiced in too. 

One gentleman was speaking to another one day 
on tlie many serious things which daily came under 
his attention, wdicn the other said, ‘You, my friend, 
seem to .see only a dismal solemnity in the external 
world. It is strange how differently I am constituted. 
1 see an immense fund of merriment and pleasantry 
ill nature. Oeation lauglis, to my apprehension.’ The 
solemn gentleman only shook his head. Yet though 
it may be readily admitted tliat any one who sees 
merriment in nature, sees very imperfectly, it is at the 
same time quite true that the comic is oue of the aspects 
of the natural world, as well as the beautiful arid the 
sublime. There arc arrangements to bring the smile to 
tlie cheek as well as the tear to the eye. 

1 1 would beftrite to dwell at any length on the vast 
iiiimber of obviously enjoyable things which surround 
.us in our worldly position —the endless delights of the 
woods, Helds, and streams — the ever-varying beauty of 
the sky, through day and night— the seasons, each iri 
its turn so fitted to yield us pleasure. But it must be 
admitted by the most zealous of the school of Heraclitus, 
that these broad and conspicuous features of the world 
we live in are calculated to gratify the children of 
men. Aud is not this much ? ‘ Yes,’ it may be replied ; 
‘ hut see, nevertheless, how full li^v is of toil and care, 
all resulting in wretchedness! ’ Rut is it really so, or is 
it irremediably so ? 


You speak of toil as a hardship. Now it may he 
reasonably argued that toil is no hardship at all. The 
working-people are the happy people of this wcrUl. The 
idle are a set of unfortunates, who can only be viewed 
by a rational mind with j)ity. Oli Clod, give us work, 
lest we die ! iniglit be a very general prayer. Labour a 
hardship ! why, it is the very essence of human happi- 
ness. Admitted that, wdicn carried to excess, and un- 
chequered by amusement, it makes Jack a dull hoy. 
Rut there is no absolute need to carry it to excess*. 
Nature, left to herself, would be a faithful Ten-Hours’- 
Rill for all her (diildren. It is not so clear that those 
children of hers would set to w’ork, or keep steadily at 
it, merely for the pleasure of working; for, strange to 
say, most men would rather idle, notwithstanding its cer- 
tain resulting in their unhappiness. Let us not wonder 
overmuch at a perversity which makes us insensible to 
our best advantages. See, however, how Providence 
has contrived, by the premiums put upon work, to 
prompt us into what is so greatly beneHeial. IVe must 
work if we would have the means of life. In yielding to 
this condition, wc secure at once the supply of our ne- 
cessities and the cheerfulness of our days. Right labour, 
accordingly, is always a merry thing. Ilear TiUbiii 
whistling at his team i^peep into the blacksmith’s shop, 
and listen to the song whose cadences coincide with 
those of the hammer. Even a weaver’s shop .used to be 
a cheerful scene, as the men made the minsirers lay 
keep time with their own, or sustained amid the din of 
shuttles an animated chat about the news of the day. 
For my part 1 know nothing more delightful than to 
liear the laugh and song which often accompany liard 
work. Mary’s dittie^ia the kitchen may sometimes be 
a little annoying up stairs ; but yet I should, for one, 
be loath to forbid them. It is a human heart obeying 
a glorious and a beautiful law — that cheerfulness comes 
with duty. Let the poor girl sing on. 

As to care, there is much of it doubtless in the wmrld, 
and it can never be entirely dismissed without an aban- 
donment of rellection itself. Care, lio>vev,er, in a right 
measure, is only another kind of occupation. It is one 
of the means of that regulated employment of our facul- 
ties which is essential not merely to a happy, but even 
to a tolerable life. For instance, there is care attending 
a charge of children — an incessant tissuev of it, from 
their first entrance into this life to your own going out 
of it. But yet is it not confessed by the voice of nature 
to be a pleasing burthen ? And does not a woman who 
has the good fortune to be a mother appear, in the 
generality of instances, better able to secure, by the ful- 
filment of her duty, the desired happy life for herself, 
than she to whom tins charge has been denied ? This 
I believe to be a question which will not stand a debate. 
It is God who has laid down the proposition in our 
hearts: against it we can at the utmost hear the words 



of some ecfientric thinker, liable to be changed to- 
morrow. Care increases with wealth of worldly goods, 
but that is simply a penalty annexed to having where 
others want It is voluntarily incurred, and may be at 
any time dismissefl by dismissing the cause. IJp one 
choose^ to dismiss the cause, a clear sign that this kind 
of care is not intolerable. The fact is, that such care, 
like every other, l^as its utility and a certain bearing on 
our happiness. There is first the care fojp a bare sub- 
sistence— itself a part of subsistence, in the healthy 
stimulus which it gives. When this is set at rest by 
increase of wealth, the human being would feel a sad^ 
want in his condition if the care of hia wealth did ulSt 
supply the iilttce of the former care for subsistence. It 
is possible, indeed, to carry tins care to a vice, and to 
he miserable under it ; but the abuse is no argument 
against the use. 

Still, says the disciple of Heraclitus, there is an im- 
mense quantity of misery in the world. True, but the 
quantity is not necessary or fixed. It is capable of 
indefinite diminution, in the particular as well as the 
general. Men make miseries for themselves througli 
ignorance and unregulated impulses. Disease is hut the 
exponent of disobedience to the rules of health. The 
greater vexations and trials of life for the most part 
spring directly from culpable error. Let men be en- 
liglitenod as to the bearings of the external w’orld on 
tbeir own happiness, and trained to right observances 
regarding each other, and a vast proportion of the evils 
from which tliey suffer would be extinguished. The i 
enjoyment of a sane mind in a sound body is the general 
orfering of rrovidcncc to its creatures. The legitimate 
exercise of every one of the human faculties is a des* 
tined source of enjoyment, Suffering is only the permit}’ 
ajjpointed to prompt us to keep in that right course 
wliich will give us liapjnncm Wc have but to take 
the hint, to /^c Jtappy. Wo may well believe that, in 
such a system, there never can be au entire extinction 
of misery ; but we may be equally convinced that it 
might be reduced to such a point, that the outcry 
about the miseries of this life would almost cease to be 
heard. 

Even amidst all the sufferings we do experience, how 
cheerful common life appears ! Memory is kindly faith- 
less, to save us from endless regrets. Time softens the 
sternest griefs. The fingers of Hope are continually at 
w'ork, irradiating the future with her roseate dyes. 
Jocubirity, a less dignified, but scarcely leas obliging 
goddess, lends her aid to turn oft the hard sides and 
sharp c»lges of passing things. The cheering sense of 
duty Avell performed — the hustle and excitement of the 
ever-varying social scene — the very delusions we often 
are under about the importance of our own little doings 
— all lielp to make this, on the whole, a happy world. 
It is true ‘all wmit the inevitable liour;* and this is, 
or ouglit to be, a serious consideration. Nature, how- 
ever, docs not make it a painfully- serious consideration 
to minds in a healthy state. The day is kindly hWden. 
Surprise is sometimes expressed that w’e do not reflect 
every hour that we are one nearer the end of our pre- 
sent being; let us rather admire the goodness of Infinite 
Wisdom, by which it lias been arranged that we arc 
not haunted in this manner with a constant needless 
pain, that one day appears the just equal of another, 
not the next in one rigidly-deflnite scries from which 
its deduction is palpable, and that life is thus spared 
from being poisoned all through by death. But even 
death itself is not necessarily to be regarded with alarm. 
Call it ‘kind nature’s signal of retreat/ To him who 
has passed through all the phases of a complete natural 
life, this retreat is felt rather as a blessing than an evil, 
because the world, then ceasing to have its wonted 
charm, is felt as no longer an appropriate field. The 
spirit thiit has long communed with God at the distance 
imposed by life, longs for the more intimate communion 
wliich can only bo obtained far elsevdiere, and in totally 
different conditions. That in such circumstances there 
is such a thing as welcoming death, is surely not sur- 


prising. Let us, then, not hoar of it as a condemnation 
of life to perpetual gloom, that it must cease. U actu- 
ally is not 80 , and it cannot be made so. Human nature, 
in spite of every mUtakeii fancy that may beset it, as- 
serts its right to cheerfulness as the rule or staple of 
life, not as Epicureans, but as considerato and dutiful 
men would seek it. 

Well, says the gloomy philosopher, granting all this, 
it is still a horrible world of selfishness, dccidtfiilncss, 
uncharitableness, oppression, and every wdokedness. 
Quite a mistake. On the very contrary, it could easily 
be shown to be a world full of charity and kindness, 
just and true-hearted in the ipain, knowing oppression 
chiefly to express abhorrence of it. Considering the dif- 
ficulties which attend the getting a position or appoint- 
ment for independent and honest subsistence in so 
densely-peopled an earth, it might even be asserted 
that the amount of crime is more woMderful for its 
smallucsa tlian its greatness. Can we believe tliat this 
is all owing to the terror of punishment ? Is not inn!:b 
of it rather attributable to the Iqve of rectitude for its 
own sake, and the horror of tiji^pitude and its si lf- 
punishing degradation? There is developed, in tlie 
shock of conflicting interests, miidi liarsliiiess a:id 
mutual i'.ostility ; but see, on the other hiiml, tlic Im- 
mauity which leavens and tempers all, the coiirtesios 
exacted of tlie bitterest political Avarfare, the readiness 
after the worst collisions to return to amicable relations, 
to forget and to forgive. Men are enemies or opponents 
only Avith ihcjir lieads; in tlicir hearts they arts all 
friends. Common social life, in its best forms, is one 
scene of forbearance and courtesy— it could not; bo 
otherwise and exist. Fairiily life is nearly one ojjlirc 
scene of gentle affections. There is 8(;ar(!ely a human 
being who has not occasion CATry day to perform .some 
obliging action towards some of Ids fellow-creaturt-s, 
and wdio does not do this clicerfully ? It is a baseless 
cant that the rich arc cold towards the poor. The very 
reverse is true. It is a ffict too palpable to rerjuiro 
illustration, that there is a vast stream of money and 
good offices continually pouring down along society— - 
perhaps more than does the poor true good, ff'hc very 
institution of poor-law’s is a profession and jiracticc of 
humanity suflident to rebuLtlic charge of universal f'tl- 
fUhness. Society thereby proedaims that it A^'ill, at all 
hazards, saA'o tlio worst and weakest from every chance 
of an absolute Avant of the necessanes of life. 

As to the single charge of deceitfuincss or unconRcien- 
tiousness, it seems strange that any such should bo pre- 
ferred in sw’ecping terms, as is often doiie, when we 
reflect u^ion the vast extent to Avhich Ave are all trusting 
each other in our commercial and other Avorldly rela- 
tions, without any hut the most occasionrd loss or sullbr- 
ing therefrom. At a time when society was in its iii- 
fiiiicy, and every man’s possessions Avere bounded by 
the Avails of his AvigAvanj. there might have Ticcii sumo 
scope for such a charge ; -hut in an age of banks, cre«.iita, 
distant consignments, contra accounts, and cross reckiMi- 
ings, the existence of these very things is its all-suili- 
cient refutation. 

It may seem very absurd to pretend to meet any 
general charge with one contravening case; but having 
lately met a touching ancerdote of pure liuman goodness, 
of a modest yet romantic kind, I cannot resist the indi- 
nation to bring it forward, as in itself some defence of 
human nature, suitable to the present occasion. It oc- 
curred in a letter of the Paris correspondent of the 
Atlas iiow8paiK?r towards the end of November 184*J : 

— ‘The death of Mademoiselle V , known by the 

name of Goralic, an actress of one of the smaller theatres 
of the Boulevards, has been the means of bringing to 
light one of those domestic dramas which have abounded 
amid all the other mystircs c/a /*aris. In consequence of 
the death of her parents, the poor girl had at an early 
age l)ecn thrown upon the tender care of an aged grand- 
mother, whose blunted faculties, stunned by the Uevo- 
lution of 1830, had never been able to comprehend the 
exile of the Itourbons, nor the sudden downfall of Iier 
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own fortunes, which had reduced her from a brilHant 
existence about the person of “Madame” to the seeking 
a livelihood through her own resources. It would 
appear that nothing had heeu saved from the wreck, 
no provision made against such unexpected misfortune. 
The old countess scorned to seek for aid, and gradually 
sold every article of luxury, every token of her former 
splendour, in order to procure an existence for licrself 
and grandchild, always with the belief that the misery 
was but for a moment, and that “ Madame” was enfour^ 
rieCf and would soon return. The child, who had, it 
appears, manifested a great talent for music, had, hoin^ 
ever, attracted the attention of tho porter of the house 
w'liere the countess resided, and who, aware of the great 
straits to which the family W'cre reduced, and the delu- 
sion under which the grandmother was labouring, good- 
naturedly succeeded iu interesting another lodger in 
the child’s fivour. This man was tlie stage-manager of 
the Petit Lazare, the lowest theatre in Paris ; and here, 
unkr\own to tlie old countess, did she make her d^JnU as 
a drummer-boy in one of those military pieces the de- 
light of the lower orders. Prom that hour lias the girl 
been tlie wdiolo and sole support of her grandmother and 
liers(?lf~the firmer never dreaming whence arose the 
comparative case and comfort which surrounded her, 
and readily believing that it came from the souvenir and 
bounty of “ Madame.” They say it was a sight to melt 
tlie most stony heart to witness the pride and joy of 
the old woman when she beheld her child attired in all 
her stage trappings — her tinsels and her spangles — in 
the belief tliat she had been summoned to tlie IHiilcries, 
to attend tlie putthmes oi “Mademoiselle;” for to her 
the daughter of the Due de Berry had remained still the 
eliild fiiie had left her in ISllO; and what was more 
mysterious still, the fancy and the pious invention wdth 
wliicli poor Coralie would describe tho visit to royalty, 
oil her return to their humble garret after the evening’s 
performance. Such a scene as this gives more hope iu 
human nature than all the lessons which philosophy has 
ever breathed.’ 

Yes, the reader may depend upon it, it is not so had 
a world after all. Piirther, he may be very sure that 
those who think the best of it are those who are most 
likely to make it still better. 


THE PIRATE IN THE OPFING., 

Tun city of Alexandria, usually so dull and listless, 
V. as thrown one morning quite into a state of excite- 
ment by the news that a pirate brig was tacking off 
the cntranc(3 of the harbour. Of course the sentiment 
of fear lia»i no share in causing the agitation that went 
oil gradually increasing, for a population of seventy 
thousand souls, defended by a vast system of fortifica- 
tions, may smile at the approacli even of a Black 
Beard or a Paul .Tones. But unsatisfied curiosity is as 
great an enemy to tranquillity as terror; and accord- 
ingly, about mid-<lay, half the population w^as upon the 
ramparts, or upon tlic roofs of tlie houses, watching the 
movements of a fine vessel which, with all its sails set, 
was advancing at that time, under a slight north- 
easterly breeze, from tlie direction of Rosetta towards 
the harbour. There was no other sail in sight— all the 
fishing-boats, alarmed like so many sparrows at the 
approach of a hawk, having long ago disappeared, and 1 
no outward-bound captain daring to venture through 
the pass. 

Prom the mast of the British consulate I could make 
out that the brig had all the appearance of a vessel of 
war, except that she had no guns visible; but what 
puzzled me was her boldness in venturing, without 
disguise, so near a port containing several armed 
steamers. This circumstance, indeed, induced me to 
think that, after all, public rumour had calumniated 


her, especially as she schemed now really intent on 
entering; and having arrived off the pass, appeared to 
hesitate a while, as if deliberating whether to ask for a 
pilot. Soon, however, it was evident that she had no 
intention of coming in, but changing her course, went 
leisurely aw'ay along tlio coast in the directioa of the 
Arab’s Tower. 

There was something in all th\% quite sufficient to 
excite curiosity, and I descended to jnin the gossipping 
groups on the Great Square. 1 iicard, however, no-^ 
thing but jokes and extravagant surmiaes, and reachetl 
the Strada Franca without having addeil one iota of 
information to the stock which 1 liad collected with niy 
own eyes. I expected to bo more fortunate in the 
shop of a mercer, who, being a Greek, was likely to 
know something of pirates, and w^ith whom I had lately 
formed an acquaintance ; but to ray disiqipointraent I 
found the doors and shutters closed, and learned from 
the neighbours that as soon as the report of * a pirate 
in the offing’ had been spread abrojul, Pericles, in a 
state of great agitatiori, had liastily dismissed hie ous* 
tomers, put a stop to business for that day, and gone 
away with the key in his pocket. 

^ It is evident,’ said a sly Jew money-changer, * timt 
your friend has some connection with the rascals in t^e 
brig.’ 

1 did not take notice of this insimiation, whiiTi had 
some seniblanco of probability in it — and uTiicli, ijulccd, 
liad been suggested by tlie way in wJiich I jnit my qncs- 
tioi) — but went farther on to the shop of Jskender. Ilcre 
I learned the origin of tlie report from the Baslmgab's 
interpreter, who was relating it to a crowd of gaping 
listeners. It appeared that at dawn of day the crew of 
a fishing-smack, at anchor nearly on a level with 
I Uamleh, five miles east of Alexandria, suddenly per- 
! ceived a brig bearing dowui full upon tliem. It liiid 
approached vdthin gunshot without being perceived. 
Surprised at this circuinstance, they spread tlicir huge 
lateen sail, and made for the shore, possibly think- 
ing that they were chased by a government vessel in 
wfant of hands. The brig did not change her course, 
but follow^ed under a press of canvas, until the rapidly- 
I increasing shalbwiiess of the w ater compelled her to 
I desist. As slie turned otT, however, in a moment of 
I exasperation she fired a shot, said the fishermen ; though 
this was supposed to be an exaggeration, designed to 
enhance the danger of the adventure, nobody being 
found to say that they had licard a report except a 
deaf shoemaker iu the New VYakalah. 

Such were the facts that came to my knowledge the 
I first day. On the next, the mysterious brig again ap- 
! peared upon the horison, and began promenading before 
' the city, wdiich, it will easily bo supposed, w^as once 
* more all gaze. My first care was to go and see w liat 
liad become of Pericles, but found tho shop still closed, 
and was told that the master had not made his appear- 
ance. This was extraordinary, ami I determined, in 
order to clear up the matter, to go and inquire after 
him at his house ; but here I met with a new chci’k, 
and consequently a new stimulus to my curiosity : no 
one knew wliere Pericles dwelt. Ever since Ids resi- 
dence in Alexandria ho had come to hia shop early in 
the morning, and left it about sunset ; hut he had never 
asked any of his neighbours to come and fiinokc a pipe 
with him at his own house; and when some prying 
busylwdy had attempted to follow Iiim, he had always 
no doubt been detected, for on such occasions Pericles 
had continued walking very rapidly at random until the 
darkness of night had enabled him to evade x>ursuit. 

The incident was thus rapidly assuming quite a ro- 
mantic character, especially as I could not separate the 
appearance of the pirate brig from the disappearance of 
my friend Pericles, There was no certain contiectioii, 
it was true, between the two circumstances; for tlie 
mercer might have been afflicted with an illness coinci- 
dent with the arrival of the strange vessel. But I had 
accidentally or instinctively, as the reader pleases, hsso- 
eJated the two events; so tJjat 1 undoubtingly looked 
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forward to tlie solution of both mysteries in tlio solu- 
tion of one. The mind seems at times to be gifted with 
a kind of divination, by whicli it penetrates into the 
secrets that perpetually surround it, and suddenly, and 
without any manifest assistance from observation, , en- 
larges the domain of its knowledge. These minor reve- 
latioiis, if I may so , express myself, must, however, be 
greedily seized and appropriated when they first present 
themselves, for they are as evanescent as bright. If I 
had disregarded niy intuitive perception, that Pericles’s 
movements had been influenced by the manoeuvres of 
tlie strange brig, and dismissed from my mind the 
crowd of ingenious and fanciful conjectures that conse- 
quently arose, 1 should have lost all the interest of the 
adventure, and never taken the trouble to seek for an 
explanation ; but I was not in a reasoning mood, and 
delivered myself up with ardour to the solicitations of 
curiosity. 

The third day began with the report that the govern- 
ment, roused from its indifference, had determined to 
send out an armed steamer to come to some kind of 
explanation with the stranger; and tiie imagination 
looked forward with considerable emotion to the spec- 
tacle of an 'engagement, performed for an entertainment 
i^ sight of the city. Tlie curious, therefore, were soon 
accumulated on the house-tops and the ramparts, gaping, 
as from the boxes and galleries of a theatre, on the blue 
stage that stretched sparkling to the horison. All the 
morning, however, one personage alone occupied the 
boards, now stealing along in the distance, now stalking 
forward almost to the footlights, as we may call the 
foaming line of white breakers that marks the en- 
trance of the two harbours j then gliding majestically 
away towards the west, or coming up zig-zagging 
towards the east. I confess to having watclied with 
breathless interest all these manoeuvres, and ardently 
longed for their explanation. The moment seemed at 
length arrived, for a long volume of smoke arising from 
the Old Harbour announced, a little after noon, that 
the^/7<? WHS getting up its steam. The same observa- 
tion appears, however, to have been made by the pirate ; 
for just as it was hovering off the Marabut Island, in 
its usual undetermined and unsatisfactory maimer, it 
suddenly put about, and displaying its full breadth of 
sail, began to glide swiftly away towards the west 

The moment was an interesting one, and the chase 
promised to be no easy task ; for we had had good op- 
lM>rtunitic8 of observing the sailing qualities of the brig, 
and felt confident that with the good wind that was 
blow'ing upon her quarter, she would long keep ahead 
of the somewhat lazy steamer appointed to come up 
with her. Besides, she had not only a start of some ten 
miles, but had the advantage of the 0 |)en sea; whilst 
the Nile, even when ready to start, w'as compelled to 
move at reduced speed until clear of the dangers of the 
pass. Accordingly, long before this operation was 
effected, the brig was rapidly fading away beneath the 
horison. 

Another circumstance contributed to favour the 
escape of the brig. J ust as the Nile emerged from the 
pass, w^e observed tivo or three sail in the distance to- 
u^ards the west ; and it W'as evident at once that one of 
these was mistaken for the object of our keen curiosity, 
wliich had in reality disappeared. The idlers, therefore, 
who, in spite of the ardour of the sun, lingered at their 
look-outs, felt that the catastrophe was at least averted, 
and began to disperse. As usual, 1 went to see if Reri- 
cles had made his reappearance ; but the shop was still 
closed, and had manifestly not been opened since the 
first intelligence of the pirate brig. This was a day of 
disappointments. In the evening, the Nile returned, in | 
company with two fruit-ships from Rhodes; and the 
worthy captain reported that the audacious stranger 
had made an ignominious retreat, and would probably 
not show his face again in those waters. 

A rash prophecy I Next morning, at dawn of day, 
the hrtg was observed lying off the mouth of the New 
Harbour, almost within gunslmt of the Castle of St 


Pharos; hut in order to keep up the dramatic interest, | 
a new incident was added — that is to say, a small boat 
with a square sail shot off from the shore, and before it 
attracted any particular notice, was passing near the 
j)iamoTul Rock, and making direct for the brig, which 
seemed to be w'aiting for it. The sentinels, and the few 
pedestrians who were enjoying the morning air on the 
ramparts, felt that this was the denouement of the ad- 
venture, and watched the progress of the boat as inte- 
rested but passive spectators. In about half an hour it 
was observed to glide under the side of the brig, which 
almost immediately afterwards displayed every stitch 
of canvas, and turning her back discourteously on tlie 
good city of Alexandria, went aw^ay with a steady 
determined air, that left no hope of her ever coming 
again to relieve the monotony of our existence. Ac- 
cordingly, she never afterwards, to my knowdedge, re- 
sumed her equivocal manoRUvres. 1 must add, that when 
our eyes ceased to follow the brig, w'o perceived the little 
boat dancing about upon the waves, evidently wdthout 
a guiding hand. A fisherman went out, and brought 
it to shore ; but no trace was discovered of the purpose 
to which it had been applied. 

All this was very unsatisfactory, and I became more 
and more anxious to find some trace of my friend Pe- 
ricles. I returned every day to Iris sliop, and at length 
had the satisfaction to see it open, wdth tlio master 
quietly engaged in retailing his merchandise. My first 
impulse was ,to examine liis iicrson more attentively 
than I had hitherto done, and 1 thought I perceived 
that his bold dashing Greek countenance was subdued, 
perhaps shadowed by a certain meditative-melancholy 
expression. I soon learned to represent him to my 
imagination as a kind of Lara on a small scale, in 
stant apprehension of the appearance of a minor Kir 
Goscelin. But instead of yielding to a feeling of aver- 
sion, 1 felt more and more the desire to penetrate the 
mystery of this man’s existence. The enterprise at the 
outset seemed a difficult one. To my inquiries as to 
the cause of his prolonged absence, he answered in a 
somewhat peevish tone that he had been ill ; and when 
I turned the conversation to the pirate brig, he listtuied 
with apparent indilferencc. My powers of observation 
lieing awakened, however, 1 became more and nujro 
convinced that there w'as an important secret to be dis- 
covered ; and I determined to obtain it, if possible, by 
the usual method— that is, by acquiring the confidence 
of Pericles. 

Success rewarded my efforts. One day that f was sit- 
ting alone with him in his shop be sighed several times, 
was taciturn and uneasy, and bad all the air of a man 
desirous to deliver himself of a secret. I literally fi lt 
a thrill of curiosity slioot through rny frame ; and atten- 
tively studied both myself and him — him, in order to 
interpret his slightest phrase or gesture; myself, lest 
by an appearance of eagerness 1 should scare him, and 
check his confidence. IJad my whole fortune depended 
on the hazard of a die, I could scarcely liave felt more 
deeply interested. At length he spoke : — 

‘My friend,* said he, ‘1 have something to tell you; 
for I think you are a discreet young rmiu, not prying 
or over-anxious about the secrets of others, and there- 
fore likely to keep things that are confided to you.’ 
This compliment, which, though generally applicable, 
was in part iU-timed at that moment, when I was abso- 
lutely kindling with curiosity, I acknowledged by a 
slight bow, and Pericles continued. ‘ I have, moreover, 
to ask ycUr advice, and perhaps your assistance. The 
one you will perhaps not hesitate to give me ; the (»ther 
you can withhold if you pleasp. But we cannot talk 
freely in the shop, where we may be interrupted every 
moment. If you will honour me by taking your even- 
ing meal with me, pray return after sunset, and accom- 
pany me to my house, where my wife will niake jmu cat 
some delicious cherries just imported from Syria.* 

I accepted this invitation with a delight which most 
j probably would have been noticed by the observant 
I Pericles, bad not a noisy customer entered the shop, 
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and drawn off his attention. During the afternoon I 
had ample leisure to reflect on the amount of prudence 

I had displayed in proniUing to accompany a man whom 

1 supposed to be a pirate to his mysterious dwcUing. 
ITowevcr, curiosity had been tny mastcr^passion since 
the a])peiir.*inee of the brig, and no one was ever more 
exact to his appointment. The purple flag was still 
.streaming from the minaret of Seheik Moshim’s mosque, 
when .r joined Pericles, and found him engaged in 
closing his shutters. . 

This operation performed, we took a by -street of 
lane, and proceeded rapidly until we had passed the 
Moggrebbyu Jhizaar, when a few turnings brouglit us to 
a dark alley much encumbered with rubbish. Having 
groped along this, my friend Pericles stopped before the 
door of a large gloomy house, and knocked three times 
at regular intervals. The shrill, unmistakable voice of 
a black female slave was then heard inside, announcing 
ttic circumstance as a happy event, and presently the 
door opened, and we were admitted by a narrow corridor 
into a small court. There were as yet no lights, but I 
could just distinguish a person glide rapidly. along the 
gallery above, and almost immediately afterwards a 
woman met Pericles, and putting one hand on each of 
his shoulders, looked at him with a gesture of inex- 
pressible affection. A few words of musical liomaic 
w^ere exchanged, upon which the woman turned to me. 
and pointing to the stairs, saluted me with the Arab 
compliment, ‘ Tafuddal ya kliawagali!’ which is equiva- 
lent to, ‘ Do me the honour to enter, oh sir !’ A slave 
now brought a light, and we were soon seated on the 
ilivan in the great room above. 

The wife of Pericles, I now perceived, was a liand- 
somc young woman of above tw'enty-tw'o, somewhat 
careworn, but with an expression of great sw'eetness 
and gentleness. She was dressed in the inurvellously- 
elt.'gant costume of her nation, and had evidently ex- 
hausted all the resounjes of domestic coquetry, not to 
please strangers, but her husband. Her hair, more 
tlian half as long as herself, fell mingled with strings of 
gold (^oins from beneath a line tarboosh gaudily placed 
on the side, ‘ or hyacinthian flow over her shoulders;’ 
lj(^r vest of red satin fltted tightly to her shape beneath 
the richly-embroidcrtNl jacket; the shawl worn arti.s- 
tically folded round her loins ; the trousers w’cre of 
flowiTcd muslin; and the little naked feet shuflled about 
in slipi)ers cmbroi<lered with gold. Various rich orna- 
ments attested the wealth or generosity of her husband. 
In manners sl>e w^as at once awkward and easy — awk- 
ward when compelled to attend directly to me as a 
stranger, but in all her other movements easy as a lady 
of liigii degree. 

A fine hoy of five years’ old, after having kissed his 
fiithcr’s hand, and put it to his forehead, had returned 
to iiis occupation of carving frogs out of a piece of 
niLdon-rind. In order to allow the parents leisure to 
converse unrestrained, I assiduously smoked the pipe 
that was at once put into my hand, and began to chat 
with this urchin. We were soon in an. animated dispute 
on the pronunciation of the W'ord JJairokos, which, ac- 
cording to the modern heresy, is Valrakds ; and the little 
man told me plainly that 1 hud no aptitude for learning 
tlie Hellenic. 

When supper w'as ready, we all sat down at the same 
table, and ate an excellent meal, among the ingredients 
of which I remember a dish of rice and meat, well 
braised and spiced, and WTtipped in some linen, and also 
some delicious wine from Mount Ida, slightly flavoured 
with Penugresk, The Syrian clierries were not for- 
gotten at the dessert ; and Zoo, my fair hostess, amused 
her.^elf by placing a couple, the stems of which were not 
dissevered, spectaelc-wisc, acjross the nose of a little babe 
that was brought in in a cradle, and gnawed its little 
fists most industriously the wliole of supper-time. 

Whilst noticing all these traits of domestic life, I was 
move eagerly than ever looking forward to the expected 
confidence. Pericles had acquired a new interest in ray 
eyes. AYhen 1 saw him, indeed, surrounded by his 

family, exchanging gentle words with his wife, and 
rough caresses with his boy, speaking to his slaves in a 
tone of cheerful commandment, not like one accustomed 
to st^^uggle with the hoarse voice o^tho sea, and casting 
ever and anon most genuine paternal glances towards 
the cradle, I began to feel a kind yf toleration for the 
trade that t>ermitted.the development of so many ster- 
ling sentiments, and quite disposed to listen to any 
apologies that the pirate might be disposed to make for 
himself. Wlien the cherries, tlierefore, were finisliod, 
fresh pipes furnished, and coffee served up by the fair 
“liands of Zoe herself, previous to her retirement with 
the children, my visage must have worn an expression 
of extreme benevolence and sympathy, for the worthy 
Pericles seized me by the hand, and at once related to 
me his wliolc history. 

The main incidents, which would form quite a ro- 
mance if 1 could preserve all the vivid descriptions and 
graphic details of tlie narrator, were as follow' : — 
Pericles, wdiilst leading ii precarious life in Smyrna, 
received one day a letter from an uncle established in 
Alexandria, inviting him to come as an assistant, lie 
being from old age no longer able to atteml to all the 
duties of his business. Tlie offer was not to bo declined, 
and my friend immediately took passage on board a 
vessel bound for Egypt. Contrary winds compelled it 
to seek for refuge under the lee of a small island in tlic 
Archipelago, where it was suddenly boarded by a num- 
ber of boats, whieli ransacked it, and took tlie crew and 
passengers on shore. The story of Haidee ami Juan 
was repeated in sonic of its circumstauces, and Zoe, in 
the absence of the pirate Bartolomew, her father, be- 
came enamoured of the captive Pericles. Love gave 
her ingenuity and courage, and she contrived and ef- 
fected the escape of all the prisoners in their own vessel. 
They returne 1 to Smyrna; and Zoc, wdio of course 
accompanied them, became the wife of Pericles, ami 
shortly afterwards they both succeeded in reaching 
Alexandria in safety. The uncle received them w'cll, 
and when lie died, left the shop and his stock in trade 
to his nephew. For several years the couple lived hap- 
pily together, and increased in wealth and prosperity ; 
but their tranquillity was at length disturbed, about six 
months before the time of which I write by an unex- 
pected event. 

Pericles was one day sitting in his sliop when a man 
in the costume of a sailor entered, and walking up to 
him, addressed him in a stem voice by his name. My 
friend replied by asking liiiii what he wanted. 

‘ What I want ! ’ exelaimed the stranger ; ‘ 1 want my 
daughter.* 

The pirate Bartolomew, after a vigilant search, had 
at length suceeeded—no one ever knew how — xu dis- 
covering who had deprived him of his Zoe, and thus 
introdm^ed himself to his alarmed son-in-law. An angry 
altercation ensued — Bartolomew iiisisting on seeing his 
daughter, ami Pericles, fearing some sinister design, 
obstinately refusing. At length tliey parted; and lor 
some days Pericles lieard no more of liim. He remained, 
liowevcr, anxious and alarmed, and never returned to 
his house without taking extraordinary precaution to 
avoid being watched and followed. He said nothing to 
his wife, in order not needlessly to disquiet her; but 
not being able to conceal his uneasiness, attributed it to 
some disappointments in business. 

Nearly a week afterwards Bartolomew returned, and 
again asked to see his daughter ; but the gloomy expres- 
sion of his countenance strengthened Pericles in his deter- 
mination not to consent; and he threatened the pirate 
that, unless he retired, and left him in tranquillity, he 
would denounce him- Fierce words upon this were ex- 
changed, and they came to blows. But Pericles was a 
man of powerful frame, and with as little violence as pos- 
sible he thrust his father4n-law into the street. Blinded 
by passion, the pirate put a whistle tb his lips, and pre- 
sently five or six men, dressed as sailors, rushed into 
the shop, made a ferocious attack on Pericles, stretched 
him senseless on the ground, and began demolisixing 
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every thinff. An immen«e crowd collected, but no one him if ever in the course of tny travels 1 happen to pass 
offered to interfere until the guard arrived. Even then through The secret will escape, if 1 do not close 


BY RUSTIC (IS. 


all the offenders managed to effect their escape in the this narrative at once. 

confusion except RArtolomcw, wlio was knocked down — — — 

with tire butt^nd of a musket, und Bccured. Ho was WAYS OF THE SQUIRIIEL, 

condemned to the gftlleys for two years. ** 

* You will conceive,* continued Rerieles, * that for the rusticus. ^ 

sake of my wife I would rather that this had not been I never sec a squirrel working his wire tread-mill in 
the case; but there was no remedy, and 1 hoped that overlasting but futile efforts to escape, but I fed my 
Mdien the time had expired, Bartolomew would think it f holer rise against the poor little captive’s heartless and 
pruilent to retire from a country where his violence had, witless owner. Abominating all kinds of restraint iny- 
8nhje(!ted him to such a punishment. I could not keep I make it an absolute law never to enthral a living 
the secret from my wife, and was not surprised to find hdng. True that some animals, as well as luen, bear a 
that she regretted bitterly her father’s imprisonment, prison better than others: a dormouse, for instance, will 
and began to devise at once means of seeing him and roll himself in a ball, curl his tail over his neck, and doze 
of lightening his position. He was quite mollified by “-way his days in stolid resignation, if not absolute coni- 
this circumstance, gave )ier his pardon, and promised, > liberty is lost, but tho loss is so small he hardly 
when once he obtained his lilxjrty, never more to molest large, enjoying freedom to the utmost, he 

her or me. One day she returned to tlie house in a dive into some cozy dormitory of his»own making, 

state of great excitement, and said that on her way from himself in a ball, cuii his tail oyer his neck, and doze 
the Arsenal she had been accosted by a man whom she fashion. A^in, a tortoise is soon 

at once recognised as her fatlier’s lieutenant He told stupidly at home in his prison: he is too phlegmatic to 
her that he was there in order to attempt Bartolomew’s about the rn^ter ; give him sunshine and leaves, ami 
escape ; that he had discovered she possessed free access ram, and he submits to his fate wit i 

to the prisoners; and that he expected her to give her very good grace ; but this is nature : he hiwl n^hin, 
asaistancc. She unhesitatingly complied, and begged than leaves, and Biuisliine, 5 , ® ' 

me not to bkmo or interfere with her. Wliat could I j;®** ho wanted uotliint more, 

do? I was certainly riskinft ray min, hut it wasimpos- different with the squirrel ! Ihere are no bourns to 

Bible to premnt a dauRUter from contriving her father’s largeness of his liberty, “® *® ® 

liberty. She began, therefore, by carrying messages, and lewH®®®. 1 «®y. heartless witless is the man who t.ui 

on the morning of the apirearance of the brig-of which kke pleasure in the possession of such a cap w. 
von have so often snob™ to mi— she managed to niaee I have spent hours ui watching the squirrel lu his 


on the morning of the appearance of the brig — of which 
yon have so spoken to me — she managed to place 


At parting, mrtoremew tooK my nano, ana pressing it, .^tj^f^etion, whilst the observing has ^ded some of the 
B.ud, 1 ou arc a brave, intelligent fellow, and lam treasures in memory’s atoreliouao. AVIien 

glad to have you for my son-m-law. 11ns is not the j ^ j„ „^t„ral history, when 1 w.ant to pry 

last time 1 shall require j;our assistance I shall shortly A,, pr i„8e„t, I lie 

have a proposition to make to you.’ 1-rora this I infer , „,^tch their proceedings. My garments arc 

tliar. in srntn nf a Rfdonm nrnnn.mx manf* m Zm* hfnoTP hf» , . i . » t 


that, in spite of a solemn promise made to Zoii before he 
regained his liberty, he intends to drag me, if possible. 


met me the other day and cried, “ It was this man who , motionless object. In this position I have oftt-u watched 
bought of me the boat in which the pirate escaped!” squirrels at Busbridge, Cobham, and Esher. The.a* 

So 1 find it nect^Bsary immediately to leave this country, anmsing creatures seem to Lave a good deal of plca- 

.l.>o you not think it would lie prudent? If you do, what as well as business on hand. When on the ground— as 


I ask of you is tliis — to become the nominal purchaser j 


« file, unperccived, in her father’s hand. ^Vith this he “"1 !' li.c 

delivered himself, in the snace of throe davs. of his irons i •"“'•® knowledge do we gam from the actions of tl.o 


delivereul himself, in the space of three davs. of his irons, „7aru=.t7of he de;i ! Ym:; 

and on tire morning of tire fourth chmbeJ over the walls naturalist dotes on the skin and the bone ; I 

^ «... ab. ™ o. i..*, m 


t, ll„ ... p,rt. .Ii«c 1 h.d S taX S 

pared a boat, and was dismissed as you know, m safety. j > j , and the 

1 should now hvc tranquil hut for two circumstances. j ,<4 tack on the killing with«ut'’a ray of 

At parting, Bartolomew took my hand, and pressing it, whilst the observing has ad(lt?d some of the 


coloured after nature — green, gray, or brown — and I 
stand, sit, or lie perfectly still. It is a good plan to 


into a complicity in some of his piratical undertakings. at full length on tlie ground, raising the head only, 

1 expect every day to behold him enter my shop in p„ the hands. In this position I 

some disguise; and whatever he may do, I cannot now watched birds building their nests and feeding their 

denounce liim, for I assisted in his escape. This is one within three yards of my faee. It is imirvcUmis 

cause of my anxiety. The other is, that a fisherman - ^ ^ t. -n « 


how soon animals are reconciled to the presence of a 


sure as well as businoss on inina. vv nen on tnc ground — as 
on the lawn before the house at Busbridge — they will often 


of my proiierty , which I will make over to you in secret, fyjgk and play like lambs, and seem to take special pleasure 
find depart before any one is aware of my intentions, teasing the birds. It constantly happens that a thrush 
I will tell you where 1 intend to go ; and you can send q, blackbird will emerge from beneath some evergreen, and 
me the amount of what I possess when you have dis- i,op into the open space, attracted perhaps by a worm lie 
posed of it to a third party. I turn everything to you gees on the closely-shaven turf. As certainly ais he does 
with implicit confidence. You know the Arabs say go, a squirrel dashes at him, and compels him to return 
Mlmet inklecf/, the w-ord of an Englishman ’’—meaning f^iter than he came, uttering, if a blackbird, that sharp, 
inviolable probity. What do you say ? * lialf angry, half frightened series of notes so distinctive 

It was with regret that I agreed in the prudence of of his kind, and often ending in a whistle as he gains the 
an immediate departure, and with joy that I accepted shelter of a neighbouring laurel. In fir woods, too, I have 
this opportunity of being of service to my friend noticed the maiKUUvres^ of the squincl on the ground: 
Pericles. Zoo, when she returned into the apartment, there the turf, anything hut lawn-like, often abounds 
thanked me warmly, and gave me a handsome tobacco- with long bents, last year’s flower-stalks, and also with 
p^nich, embroidered by heraelf, as a token of gratitude. loose fragments of dead grass which are blown about by 
The secret sale was effected next day, and the next this the winds The history of these wandering fragments is 

delightful family deported fbr but I have pro- on this wise: a moth lays its egg on the upright flower- 

mised to conceal tho place of their retreat, and must not stalk of the grass; the grub proceeding from this egg 
mentioi^Jt here, although there is little probability that crawls down the stalk, and feeds on the root and crown 
the pi,iSSte Bartolomew will ever peruse these pages. In of the plant, just at the surface of the ground. ^ Kooks 
due time I fulfilled the duties 1 had undertaken, and it have a great relish for this grub as soon os he is large 
is not long since I received a letter from my friend, enough and fat enough for a mouthful ; and these enn- 
rcricles, in which he hoped I shall not forget to visit ning birds know well enough where to find him by the 
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fiickly colour of the plant he is killing; so they pluck up 
the plant, and send it adrift, and then devour the grubs. 
Well, to return to the squirrel — I have seen him collecting 
both the bents aiid these dried wandering fragments; the 
bents he nibbles olf close to the ground, but the dried frag- 
ments want nothing but picking up. When hehas collected 
as irnieli as he can comfortably carry, he mounts^ one of 
the pines, and takes it to the nest he is building right up 
at top. Now the squirrel seldom lays the foundation of 
its nest, or drey, as we call it, but generally possesses him- 
self of a last year’s bird’s-nest, giving the preference t<^ 
tliat of a magpie, probably on account of the garniture or 
thorn with which that bird is often pleased to protect liet 
progeny. There is great animosity between the squirrel 
amf the magpie, and this appropriation of the magpie’s 
nest by the squirrel may perhaps have soinething to do 
with it. So many of my neighbours talk of squirrels 
building their dreys, that I presume this appropriation 
of an old bird’s-nest is not invariable ; but I can speak 
positively to this iact in the instances I have examined. 
'J’he nest is not always a magpie’s ; a cushat’s or a crow’s 
will occasionally answ'or his purpose. Still, there is gene- 
rally a good deal of new' material ; sticks for the out- 
wojLs, di-ied grass, dried moss for the interior, and the 
bottom is lined w'itU fur combed from the belly of the 
female — a habit common to many rodent animals, and 
fleetly well known to every schoolboy who rejoices in the 
poHsessjon of tame rabbits. The general figure of the 
droy is oval, after the fashion of a long-pv^l’s niJst, but 
w'ftliont the symmetry of tliat beautiful structure ; the 
domed top and cup-shaped bottom are tolerably compact, 
liut all round the middle the fabric scorns loosely imt to- 
gether, and thv> squirrels pass in and out at various parts, 
and in loiigh weather they always close the hole behind 
them. 

(.)ur country people thoroughly believe that squirrels 
jire paired lor life; but this is a point very difficult to settle. 
Such a faith is rather shaken in my own individual 
iiistanco by tin-* exciting love-cha5C T have so often wit- 
nonsod ill the spring. 1 have known this chase continue 
for Imurs, imd very beautiful it is. The lover will pursue 
tlic object of his choice to the very sumniit of the highest 
l.'treh : the lemalo ascends the trunk spirally, coyly keep- 
ing out of sight of her fivvain : then she wd 11 descend, leap- 
ing from bough to bougli, till at last she runs along a 
aleiidor, drooping branch to the end, and boldly throw's 
hoimlf otT, spreading out legs and tail to the utmost — the 
branch, which had yielded slightly beneath her feet, in- 
ataiitly recovering its position as she falls like a fioating 
leaf— and alights UTiHcathcd and unscared some twenty 
feet bchiw amid the leafy spray of a neiglibouring tree. 
Away slie scampers, as if for life ; gains the trunk, and 
climbs it as before. Dor lover follows wdth untiring 
energy, takes the same leaps, and makes the same ascents. 
Sometinujs the fugitive pauses, hidden mayhap by the 
huge tniiik, or amid the tender green leaves of some 
patriarchal beech. Her lover pauses, too, in an attitude 
of profouTid attention, listening and watching to catch the 
sliglitesi rustle or movement. Again she moves, agtrin 
his bright eye detects her, again the chase goes on. All 
this seems a little out of joint with the prosy man-and- 
w'ifo kind of life these little creatures have tlie credit of 
leading; but 1 leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
the learned. 

Of course it is next to imnossibl© to peep into a drey 
w'hon the little baby squirrels first come to town; but 1 
once had the extraordinary good fortune to get hold of 
three young squirrels on the very day they were boni. 
The mother was caught and caged only a week before, 
and the little ones might be said to Imve been born on 
the tread-wheel. They were mere squabs, and their tails 
BO short, that no one could supimse them destined to be- 
come such ornamental bushes as they certainly are when 
the wearer has arrived at years of discretion. 1 tried to 
rear these little creature.^, but did not succeed. The 
mother neglected them from the first, and had she been 
left alone, would soon have killed them by the perpetual 
rotation of her wiry prison, I took them away from her, 
made a fiamid nest for them, and fed them ivith warm 


milk by means of a quill, the small end of which W’us 
covered with wash leather. They lived but one day. 1 
knew an instance in which a squinel was actually brought 
up in this way by hand, and became as familiar as a cat, 
never making any attempt to escape br to avoid the com- 
pany of persons whom it knew’. 

The squirjePs dietary consists of fii’iconcs, nuts, acoms, 
beochmast, peas, beans, ha>v8, and the bark and young 
shoots of trees in spring and early summer. Fir-cones 
are a standing dish, ami where squirrels abound you will 
6carr;ely find a cone that does not show the marks of their 
teeth. J believe the seeds alone are eaten, except in cases 
of extreme hunger. 1 have seen the little fellows at W’ork 
on the cones both on the trees and on the ground, and 
have positively ascertained that the scales are commonly 
rejected. The squirrel wdll often cause the cone to fall 
by nibbling it wdiile still hanging on the bough, but he 
prefers pulling it quite oll^ and will sit erect on his 
haunches, holdijig the cone in his fore-feet, which lie uses 
as adroitly as hands. Comfortably settled in this postiuc, 
he will gnaw away at the base of the cone, allowing the 
scales to fall from his mouth, and munching a seed, when 
he can get at one, with much satisfaction. In watching 
fiucli an operation a spy -glass is of great use. All the 
other seeds they not only devour in season, but hoard up 
in vast stores in the hollow trunks of deea^dng trees. 
And what is very remarkable, these stores are not the 
work of an individual or a family, but when a tree is 
found with a ciuivonient cavity, jnore than one pair or 
one family of sijuirrelfi will use it .as a storehouse. 

The bud and hark -feeding, it must be acknowledged, is 
very mischievouB, and the injury done is very great, espe- 
cially in young plantations where squirrels are abundant; 
and here I cannothelp adverting to my favourite crotclmt — 
that nature, left to herself, provides her own remedy. The 
forests in which squirrels most abound are inhabited also 
by martens ar d sables, both of them pretty animals. 
The marten is especially like a squirrel — the same colour, 
and with a bushy tail : like tli'o S(][uirrel, it lives in tices, 
runs along their boughs, and hides in iJieir hollow stems. 
Its favourite food is the squirrel, and it fidlows hijn in all 
his wanderings, hunts him even into his drey, and, how- 
ever skilfully ho may hide the cntramie, it will find a Avay 
ill, and worry him and his little ones. But man steps in, 
and, by every device within his reach, traps and slays both 
marten and sable — in some countries certainly for their 
fur, but in England, where the marten only is known, 
because it is vermin, llaAvks also arc natural eiiemii^s ol’ 
tlie squirrel, and W’ould hold him comi>JeteIy in check 
were they not exterminated whenever it is possible. (Mi 
some estates in our neighbourhood, the keeixns class the 
squirrels themseh'cs among the vermin ; declare tliey suck 
eggs, kill young phea.sants, and do a world of like mis- 
deeds; and so the iioor squirrels share the same fate as 
stoats atid weasels, windhovers and owls, and as tlieir own 
mortal, but now roi’c enemies — the martens : all are ver- 
min. 

Having reconled the only fault that is justly charge- 
able to the squirrel, I must, by way of balancing the 
account, plaee-to his credit an old saying, in which, how-- 
ever, I confess I have but slender faith. The wise saw in 
question informs us that our oak forests owe their exist- 
ence to the squirrel. It is supposed by those wlio advo- 
cate this pleasant hypothesis, that at the 1‘all of the 
leaf Mr Sikug finds a great many more acorns than suffice, 
for present eating; so, whenever he has filled Jiis belly to 
perfect satisfaction, ho buries all the acorns that he finds, 
one at a time, in little holes iii the earth, which he digs 
for this especial purpose: he scampers oil', straightway 
forgetting where he ha<l earthed his treasure, which of 
course taxes root, and in due time becomes a tree, t will 
just state the objections to this as they occur to mo. In 
the /irjiti place, we do positively find the hoards of the 
squirrel placed high and dry in the very best places for 
such hoards — the hollows of trees; therefore we have no 
reason for any hypothesis as to tho whereabouts of a 
squirrel’s granary. In the second place, thdaame instinct 
which leads any animal where to hide teaches it where 
to find. In the t/iird place, squirrels are never caught in 
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the act of scratching the earth, although they are often 
seen turning up leaves in search of acorns that hare 
dropped f^roiu the trees. With these hints 1 leave the 
matter, being perfectly willing so pretty an animal 
should have the credit of doing good. 

A few words on the old pastime of squirrel hunting : 
about the time of the Easter holidays, when there are no 
leaves on the trees, a party of men and boys will sally 
forth on a squirrel hunt. They arm themselves with 
short sticks, loaded with lead at one end ; and with no 
other assistance than these sticks, or bolts, as they call 
them, a rabble of mongrel curs, a cow’s-horii, and tbeir 
own voices, they will brin^ home from a dozen to a score of 
squirrels. When at school in Gloucestershire, I was an eye- 
witness to one of these hunts, but do not wish ever to wit- 
ness another. The squirrel was iirst viewed on the ground ; 
he scampered to agiganticibeech, and sprang up the bole; 
at the height of three yards he paused a monicjit, holding 
on by the smooth bark of the beech with as much ease 
as if it had been the most rugged maple; his head ivas 
turned aside, and his full bright eye took cognisance of his 
enemies ; he held something in his mouth — I think a 
beechm.a8t. The wind slightly moved his now pendent 
tail, otherwise he was motionless, terrified doubtless by 
the wild whoops, shrill whistles, and dismal horn-blasts 
that announced the discovery of the first victim of a long 
Easter Monday’s sport. A dozen of the squirrel bolts 
whistled through the air; but he was off and away™ up, 
up he mounted, now lost, now seen. At last he halted 
»gain, in a fork of the huge boughs, far, far up. Here he 
was safe, aliliough more than one eye had detected his 
whereabouts : the bolts Hew in vain, the horn sounded in 
vain, whisiUng and whooping produced no effect. A 
council was held, and one of the hunters agreed to climb 
the tree — a task of some difficulty as well as danger. 
This device succeeded. The squirrel was again started; 
awav he went iiom bough to bough, from tree to tree, the 
motley herd following in bis wake with shouts, and jest, 
and whoop. At last a bolt, by chance or skill, struck him 
in full cauccr, and the poor beast, but lately so full of 
life, fell to the ground. It might fairly be supposed that 
sport of this kind would move the wrath of the keepers, 
on account of disturbing the game ; but it is quite the re- 
verse. That valuable section of society looks on all kill- 
ing of vermin as praiseworthy, and therefore assists rather 
than discourages the assembling of our ragamuffins for 
this cruel sport. 1 have called this an * old pastime ;’ 
and correctly so, for this branch of the * noble art of 
venoric’ is of very ancient date. The following extract 
from ‘ Gesner’s Historic of Foure-footed IJeasts,’ edited 
by Edward Topsell, and published in London in 1607, 
is quite to the point, the only difference being that the 
crossbows are now discontinued: — 

^ For when they are hunted, men must goe toH with mul- 
titude, for many men cannot take one with bowes and bolts, 
with dogges, and except they start and rouse them in little 
and smal slender woods, such as a man may shake with his 
hands, they are seldome taken. Bowes are requisite to 
remove them w'hcn they rest in the twistes of trees, for 
they will not be much terrified with al the hollowing, 
except now and then they bee struck by one meanes or 
other. Wei do they know what harbour a high oake is 
vnto them, and how secure they can lodge therein from ! 
men and dogges ; therefore seeing it were too troblesoiiio 
to cliinbe euerie tree, they must supply that businesse or 
labor with bowes and bolts, that whoii the squirrel resteth, 
presently shoe may feele the blow of a cunning archer; he 
ncede not fearo doing her niuch hanne except he hit her 
on the head, for bv reason of a strong backc-bone and 
fleshy parts, she will abide as great a stroake as a dogge; 
3 'ca,'l have scene one removed from a bough with a 
to the ground. If they be driven to the groand from the 
trees to creepe into hedges, is a token of their weari- 
nessc ; for such is the stately mind of this little beast?, that 
while her limbes and strength lasteth, shee tarrieth and 
saueth herself in the toppes of tal trees, then being dis- 
cended, shoe falleth into the mouth of euery curre, and 
this is" the vso of dogges in their hunting. They sleep a 
great part of the winter, like the Alpine mouse, and very 

soundely,for I have seeno when no noise of hunters could 
awake them with al their cries, beating their nests on the 
outside, and shooting bolts and arrowes thorough it, viitil 
it were pulled assunder, wherein many times they are 
found killed before they be aw^aked.’ 

The concluding paragraph records a faith in the torpi- 
dity of the squirrel which, from the time of Aristotle, lius 
never been disturbed. It is therefore lK>th of vencnible 
antiquity and of universal acceptation. Now I am sorely 
perplexed whether to give you an account of this toiqndity 
^on the authority of authors, or to skip it altogether, or to 
^attack it tooth and nail. 1 will take a middle course, 
and recite under the fashion of queries a few doubts iliat 
have occurred to me. We commonly see squirrels every 
month in the year — on the shortest day equally with the 
longest ; when, therefore, does torpidity begin, and when 
does it end 1 Again, the hoarding of provender; that fact 
is potent: what is the object f — is it devoured during 
torpidity t Are not these hoards rather an evidence that 
during the winter the squirrels arc not only awake, but 
hungry t Again, squirrels migrate in this island ; wc see 
it ill a small degree, and rather as an exception than a 
rule ; but on the continents of Europe and America it is 
the rule. Vast multitudes move southwards at the a|)- 
proach of winter, northwards at the approach of summer : 
this is perfectly notorious : why should not squirrels be- 
come torpid in New York and Massachusetts ? — why shou 1<| 
they enter Florida before assuming torpidity ! — wby 
should the squirrels of Russia pass the Balken before they 
doze ! I behove a squirrel may sleep move soundly oii^a 
cold frosty night than a house-dog stretched betorc ;i 
comfortable lire, but 1 have j'et to learn the exact point 
where sleep ends and torpidity begins. I f torpidity means ; 
a sleep enduring for weeks, or even days, 1 still doubt i 
whether there is positive evidence of it among our j 
squirrels. i 

There is another point in the squirrel’s history which | 
rests on no lighter authority than that of the grave ( )laus | 
Magnus, and with To]»scll’s version of which you must l)c | 
satisfied, as I have not the original at hand. Having j 
already been so rash as to question the sleeping ]>owcrs of | 
the squirrel, T will net commit to piiper my scepticism as { 
to his knowledge of navigation, but give tlie passage in i 
all its beautiful simplioity, as a note condusory to my | 
little essaj'^ on the Ways .of the Squirrel | 

* The admirable witte of this beast ajipeareth in her ■ 
swimming or passing ouer the waters; for when liunger, 
or some conuenient prey of meat constrai noth her to passi; 
ouer a riuer, shoe seeketh out some rimle or smal harke 
of a tree which she setteth vppon the water, and then 
goeth into it, and holdeth vppe her tailc like a sailc, 
letteth the winde driue her to the other side.’ 

CIVILISATION IN THE rACTFIC.* 

Fr:w phenomena in the history of civilisation arc more 
remarkable than the retrograde movement in power 
and influence of those societies whicii our early navi- 
gators found established in llie raciflc. By the state 
of things which presented itself, the imagination was 
thrown back to the infancy of the world. In every 
island you discovered chiefs of large resources and 
authority *, a vigorous, numerous, and thriving popula- 
tion ; and a system of ideas which in its development 
seemed calculated to lead to extraordinary results. | 
Their intercourse and traffic were very considerable; ■ 
their canoes and prahus performed long voyages ; they i 
were accustomed to the ocean; and though incapublo | 
of always struggling witli it successfully when vexed i 
by stomis, they would appear, upon the wliole, to liavc | 
been Ibrtannte in their enterprises, and to have multi- 1 
plied steadily their experience and their wealth. ! 

As soon, however, as our civilisation was brought in j 
contact with theirs, the latter began to dwindle away. ! 
Left to itself, it might, through innumerable vicissitudes, ! 

^ Four Years in the Pacific in I!. M. S. ColUiiKwoo*!, from 11144 ■ 
to 184a. By Lieut, the lion. Froil. Walrolo, Iloyiil Navy. 2 vuls. j 
Uontlcy. 1S4D. j 
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li.'ivo become at length flourisliing, availed itself of 
those inuxhaiistiblo resources which nature in those 
fortunate climates supplies, and overcoming one by one 
the obstacles thrown in its way by barbarisni and igno- 
rance, have proved in most respects equal to our own. 
At least there is nothing unphilosophical in this view of 
tlic subject. But when societies in an advanced stage of 
refinement are precipitated by circumstances upon infant 
(H)inrnuriities, they almost invariably overlay and stitle- 
tliem. We behold everywhere in those young societies 
symptoms of premature decay. The chiefs have become 
powerless ; the i>eople indolent and unwarlike, or rather, 
we should perhaps say, wanting in that devotion to the 
public welfare which induces men to hazard evorytliing^^ 
for their country. With our dogmas and some tincture* 
of our manners, they liave not acquired our industry 
or our energy. On the contrary, listlessness has in 
too many cas(?s taken the jdaee of vigorous application ; 
bt^causo a mischievous contentment has superseded that 
wdiolesome craving after the possession of novelties, 
whi(!h may he regarded as the greatest of all incentives 
to (‘.ivilisation. 

Much tile same appearances present themselves on 
the great continent which bounds the Pacific towards 
tlic east ; for tliere the social and political systems of 
the Incas have been utterly extirpated, to make room 
for others which have not yet been able completely to 
take root. We consequently everywhere beliold new 
social practices and manners timidly gtiifW'ing, and 
diffusing tlieir feeble growth slowly amid the ruins of 
a former civilisation. All that is new is fitful, fluc- 
tuating, indicative of a Iiighly-impcrfect faith in the 
destinies of humanity. A iiractical Epicureanism jief- 
vadcs the entire mass of society. Eager for present 
enjoyment, intent on economising the passing hour, 
Koftencil and rendered efleminate by the climate, and 
betrayed into a fatal security by tlic absence of any 
great apprelnmsions on their immediate frontiers, men 
live perpetually from hand to mouth, without assi- 
duously cultivating the arts cither of peace or w'arj 
j without devoting tlieir leisure to literature or science; 
i in one word, withput experiencing any desire to dis- 
I tingnish themselves by the pursuits of an honourable 
I ambition. | 

To foretell bow and when this state of things is to 
mesrge into another, and, wc may hope, a better, wo 
confess to bo beyond our power. But ive may in gene- 
ral terms observe, that wdiencver the necessity for self- 
, defence shall become urgent, and when the increasing 
I population shall demand a rigid application of the laws 
of civil socif'ty, tlie states of South America will be 
c.ompidled to make a forward movement. At present, 
the native exertion appears to be wanting — 

‘ To be content's their natural desire.’ 

And pride, the invariable nccoinpaniment of ignorance 
and sloth, induces them to look with something like 
aversion on the casual representatives of superior races 
found among them, whose habitual sobriety and in- 
dustry might otherwise act ui>on them with the bene- 
funal force of example. 

Of the truths xvc have been just stating, numerous 
illustrations w ill be found in the narrative of Lieutenant i 
Walpole’s voyage, which, though deformed by incessant | 
attempts at wit and smartness, contains much useful ! 
information. The author devotes much space to a 
tracing of the progress of decline under the Spanish 
rule, and the troubles w’hieh have since repressed the 
genius of the country. He gives many curious traits 
of the republic of Chili. Its arts and industry he de- 
scribes as almost extinguished, and its trade of the 
rudest kind. The commerce carried on in the interior of 
the country is thus described:—* At the fall of the year 
the Buenos Ayres merchants flock into the towm with 
immense trains of mules ; tliese are of a smaller breed 
than the mules of Chili, but provided at Buenos Ayres 
at a much lower rate than they could be here. The 
merchants purchase their goods, and return by the 


mountain passes, some extending their trade even to 
Buenos Ayres itself, but generally spreading alamt 
among the vast regions between the Andes and the 
coast of the Atlantic. They pay a small export duty 
on levying the Chilian frontier, aud*givc a receipt on 
entering the Argentine Republic, on which a certain 
duty may be charged when the exigencies of the govern- 
ment require it. Sometimes they wait, holding back for 
the market to fall, and are thus so late on their return, 
that the storms of winter overtake them in the ftasses 
|Of the Andes. When this occurs, they bury their iner- 
chandise in the snow; and leaving their beasts to escape 
h^w they can (for to wait the tanly operation of driviiig 
such numbers of animals, proverbial for obstinacy, would 
be death), they press on ; and returning with the flrst 
break-up of the frost, find their goods undamaged, and 
bear them away to their destination. Some of the mer- 
chants whose acquaintance I made in April, not having 
quite completed their bargains, 8t>oke confidently as 
expecting such a di.saster. They said the gain was 
worth the risk, and tliat the expense of keeping the 
mules through the winter months would be greater 
than the total loss of them. They travel across the 
I’anipas in large nunilierB or in small parties — the for- 
mer to overawe, the latter to escape the notice of, the 
Pampas Indians, the most cruel and unsparing of 
savages.’ 

Cf course the ideas of the people are at the same 
level with their condition. No conception have they 
of the science of politics, of the art of ruling men so as 
to promote their happiness, of the engendering and dif- 
fusion of wholesome opinions, of the elevation of the 
masses, or indeed of the enlightening of those by whoso 
cflbrts and example the masses can alone be elevated. 
Whatever influence is possessed by the clmrcli, is 
exerted to preserve tlie slight and doubtful foundations 
of her dominion^. All fervour and enthusiasm are fled, 
A few pageants, a few gorgeous ceremonies, keep alive 
the melancholy reminiscences of fonner days. Trivial 
superstitions, sometimes amalgamated with those of the 
Indians, sometimes fabricated with the materials sup- 
plied by Catholicism, fill the minds of the rural inhabi- 
tants, while the populations of the city verge towards 
a rude materialism. In the country, among rich and 
poor, all the truths current are inculcated by legends 
and traditions. We subjoin a specimen related by a 
guide, who of course religiously V>elioved every syllable 
of it ; — ‘ In former times,’ he said, * three men w’ere tra- 
versing the mountains; and evening coming on, they 
lighted a fire, and sat round it. It was a nasty, dark 
night. “ Well,” said one of the rntni, “ I don’t care for 
the leones” (puma) — the Chilians alw^ays call tlicm by 
the name of the nobler beast, though they are inlinitoly 
inferior in size, courage, and strength, being only about 
the size of a large mastiff, and of much the same colour, 
standing perhaps somewhat lower on the legs — “ 1 don’t 
care for the leones for I have a sword.” “ Nor I,” said 
tlie second “ for I have a lant:e.” ” Nor 1,” said the 
third “ for I have niy good faith.” Now a lion wa.s 
listening all this time. “ Ah," says he to himself as 
the flrst spoke, “1 di/ii’t fear your sword. . If I spring 
quickly, it will be of no use to you. Nor your lance ” 
(as the second spoke) : “ I am active, and can avoid it : 
so, as 1 am hungry, here goes;” and he crept forward. 
But when the third spoke, he pau.sed. “ The sword 
and lance I know, and do not fear; but this good faith, 
what is it? It may kill or wound me. I will wait and 
see it.” So he trotted off, resolved to discover what 
this weapon was. Presently he met an old woman. 
“ Good,” said he ; “ here is my chance : first I will find 
out from her, and then I’ll eat her. She will be 4 ;tongl^ 
perhaps, but wy teeth are good, and my appetite very 
keen.” So he accosted her, siiying, “ Good mother, last 
night I sat listening to three men. One said 1% had a 
lance to defend himself with, another a sword, but the 
third said he had his good faitli. Teii: me, m 
what is this good faith?” She with great presence of 
mind said, “ My iioor dear, you ran a great risk indeed. 
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It is a new weapon just introduced, of so fatal a sort 
that only to wish ill to one who has it occasions a 
lingering death. Here, take this, iny child "—offering a 
and thank your stars you did not attack him or 
intend evil to moV* The lion, never thinking *hat a 
poor old woman would gull him, ate his loaf, and 
stwunpered back tn his family, f'rom that day to this 
tlje lion has never preyed on human beings: he fears 
tlio good faith. Such, senor, are the miracles the blessed 
Virgin performs for us her humble servants who dwell 
in the wilds.* { 

Throughout South America, as well as in every othfr 
country where a heterogeneous population has been 
promiscuously huddled together from the four winds, 

' the love of gambling is among the most prominent 
vices. Wandering creates an appetite for excitement, 
lie who has been long accustomed to see new things 
every day, soon becomes satiated wdth novelty itself, 
and requires something still more exciting than the 
prospect of new lands and seas to gratify his craving 
appetite. He naturally, therefore, resorts to gambling, 
the lust resource of minds naturally un intellectual, or 
exhausted by the indulgence of the passions. Kxtreme 
excitement, long continued, dulls the inoriil sense, and 
obliterates all the flue distinctions between good and 
evil. This iudecd;i^.|li^j^ise with all absorbing passions, 
wdiich Hurry us on ’towards an object much too impe- 
tuously to allow us to reflect by the way. Mr Walpole 
fell in with an individual of this description at Callao. 
Visiting an ancient and neglected estate of the viceroy, 
where there was a cbai>el and a burial-ground, be ob- 
: served a man enter, and proceed into the cemetery. It 
I was a irrenchman, well knowm at Callao as a gambler, 
who led others into play, and consequent ruin, whose 
I transactions were equivocal, whose conduct was loose, 

' and whose conversation was not a little atheistical. 
Anxious to know the object that could have attracted 
such a character to this place, sacred to religion and the 
dead, Lieutenant Wtilpolc followed him at a distance. 
Tfo passed into the cemetery, proceeded to a little grave 
evidently much cared for ; and kneeling down by the 
small headstone, first took some flowers from his bosom 
to scatter over it, and then bent himself in prayer. Our 
author left him so engaged, and the incident appears to 
have impressed itself strongly on his mind. This was 
perhaps the last link between that man and the deeper 
and truer feelings of our nature. In all other places 
and situations he was a gambler, and behaved as such, 
btit here he .seemed once more to give way to the chari- 
ties of the heart. 

We now transport ourselves at once to California, 
omitting all notice of the author’s intermediate visits 
to various islands of the Pacific. Too much has already 
been written of this golden region for us to think of 
enlarging upon it here ; but our readers will not per- 
haps b(‘ displeased to be introduced to a specimen of 
tiiat rough militia with which the United States under- 
take to keep in order their outlying territories. While 
at Monterey, Mr Walpole came in contact with this 
strange legion; — ‘Luring our stay, Captain Fremont 
and his party arrived, preceded by another troop of 
American horse. It was a party of seamen mounted, 
who were used to scour the country to keep off ma- 
rauders. Their efficiency as sailors, they being nearly 
all English, we must xiot question; as cavalry, they 
would probably have been singularly destructive to each 
other. Their leader, however, was a fine fellow, and 
one of the best rifle-shots in the States. FremonVs 
party naturally excited curiosity. Here were true trap- 
pers, the class that produced the heroes of Fenimore 
CoopdFs best works. Theto men had passed years in 
the wilds, living on their own resources. They wtero a 
I curious set. A vast cloud of dust appeared first, and 
I thence, in long file, emerged this wildest w^ild party; 

! Fi-emont rode ahead— a spare, active-looking man, with 
j such ail eye! He w'as dressed in a blouse and leggings, 

I and wore a fdt-hat. After him came fierce Delaware 
I Indians, who were lus body-guard, and have been with 


him through all his wanderings. They had charge of 
two baggage-horses. . The rest, many of them blacker 
than the Indians, rode two and two, the rifle held by 
one hand across the pommel of the saddle. Thirty -nine 
of them are his regular men, the rest are loafers, picked 
up lately. His original men are principally backwoods- 
men from the state of Tennessee and the banks uf the 
upper waters of the Missouri. He lias one or tw'o with 
him who enjoy high reputations in the prairies. Kit 
Carsons is as well known there as the Duke is iu Europe. 
The dress of these men was principally a long loose 
coat of deerskin tied with thongs in front, trousers of 
the same, of their own manufacture ; wiiich, wdien ivct 
through, they take off, scrape well inside with a knife, 
and put on ns soon as dry. The saddles were of various 
fashions ; though these, and a large drove of horses and 
a brass field-gun, were things they hud picked up about 
California. 'I’lie rest of the gang w'cre a rough set; 
and perhaps their private, public, and moral characters 
had better not be too closely examined. They are 
allowed no liquor — tea and sugar only. TJiis no doubt 
has much to do with their good conduct; and tlio dis- 
cipline is very strict. They were marcliod uj) to an 
open space on the hills near the town, under some large 
firs, and there took up their quarters in messes of six 
or seven in the open air. The Indians lay beside their 
leader. One man — a doctor, six feet six high — was an 
odd-looking fellow. May I never come under his 
hands ! * •, 

Of the various islands of the Pacific visited by the 
Collingw'ood, we have little room to speak. Jiut 
wherever we land, whether in the Society, or Navi- 
gators’, or the Sandwich Islands, the same proois of 
rapid degeneracy meet us on all sides. At Tahiti the 
French are greatly accelerating the process which the 
missionaries, with all their kind and benevolent inten- 
tions, were not able to arrest Proofs of native vigour of 
character are occasionally met wdth, but, as a rule, the 
population has become languid, unent(.‘ri)rising, nnd 
prone to effeminacy. Even the opinions imported from 
Europe, which Have here been found to amalgamate so 
readily wdth industry, courage, vigour, and the spirit of 
independence, would there appear to have contributed 
to extinguish the little patriotism tliat ivas left The 
same causes have produced the same efleofc among the 
inhabitants of the Navigators' Islands, once among the 
boldest and most enterprising of the whole Polynesian 
race. Again, in the Sandwich Islands, the intrepidity 
and scorn of death which once led to great actions, now 
I only enable the natives to perform tricks wliidi asto- ! 
nish civilised visitors ; while astonishing visitors renilcT ■ 
themselves more degraded and corrupt In itself, ! 
however, the display of fearlessness, made for the most ! 
part by young women, in plunging from the tops of \ 
precipices, and committing themselves to the waters of 
a cataract, cannot fail to excite our admiration : — ‘ It 
needed not the feats done there to make the Kiver 
of Destruction worth looking at. The river ran for 
some hundred yards or so in rapids over rocks and 
stones — the banks, crags, and precipice 200 feet high, 
whose rudeness was softened and refined by tendrils 
and creepers, that hung down to the foaming water, 
which ill-naturedly jerked them as it ruslied by. A 
he^e ropk divided the stream, one half of vrhich dashed 
petulantly on, and met a noisy fate down the fall ; 
while the other, of a milder nature, ran along a cliannel 
of sand, and fell in one heavy stream a depth of about , 
twenty-five feet, joining the rough waters below. A 
Utile turmoil succeeded the junction ; then they flowed 
quietly oft like brothers, arm in arrii, till they fell again, 
and soon were lost in the salt waters of the ocean. 

* The great delight of the natives is to go down this 
fall. They sit in the channel I have described ; they 
utter a shout, a scream of joy, join the bands gracc- 
fuUy on the head, and. one after another, the girls 
descend, emerging like sea-nymphs from the eddies 
below. The figure, as it gleams for an instant in the 
body of the water, appears to those standing below quite 
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perfect ; and tiie gay shout and laughing taunt to follow 
has led to the death of many ; for there is some secret 
current that not only drowns, but carries away tlu3 body 
too. The feat was attempted by three of our men, but 
none, I think, did it twice. 

‘ Tlic descent of the lower fall is a lesser feat, and the 
sensation of going down it headforemost delightful. 
Even that, liowcver, is often fatal; and during our stay 
there a man w'os lost merely through making a false 
step from the bank. The surprising agility of the women 
especially baffles description. One will sit by your side 
on tl»e liigli bank, and remain so till you throw a stone 
into tlic water with all your force, then down she jumps, 
straight as an arrow, her feet crossed one over the other, 
ami emerges with a laugh, holding up the stone. On 
lirst attempting to rise to the surface after going down 
the full, tlie water seems, from the force of the current, 
to be matted overhead ; and it is only by striking out 
into the eddy that you can rise : this the girls manage 
to perfection. They kick out their feet both together, 
and replaiting their hair wdth their hands, they float 
about with a grace that is beautiful to see. Tliere the 
water is clear and blue, but cold, frosty, half-tbawed. 
As lazily one watched the stream, down dropped from 
the ledges overhead, and cut the bright water, what 
I eoon appeared a man or woman. These ledges are fifty 
I or eighty feet higli ; yet none seemed to regard it as a 
! fe;it ; and a merry laugh told you it was to svirprise the 
: European.* 

It would bo rash to conclude, from the indications of 
i decay wc have pointed out, that native society must 
! spiicdily come to an end in the islands of the Pacific. 

: I’l'isbahly the Thiropean element may there at least 
j mingle sur(;ly though slowdy w'ith the indigenous races, 
j and lead to an intellectual and moral development of 
wliich we know of few examples elsewhere. In its pre- 
sent aspect no population in the world is more extraor- 
dinary. 'I'he 1‘acific seems to be the great point of con- 
fluence at wliich all the families of mankind amal- 
ganiate, for there we find Red Indians from North 
Aincrica, Yankees from the New England States, 
Spaniards and h.alf-castes from every region south of 
Jlexico, Englishmen, Germans, Frenclmien, New Zea- 
landers, Chinese, natives of Japan, Malays, Papuans, 
and Arabs. Bometirncs you discover hints of singular 
adventures, notice.s of whicli remain on record ; as, for 
ex:nnple, where an anchor, and a skeleton with shoes on 
its feet, were met with ou the summit of a mountain- 
ous isle: who deposited them there no one can tell. 
Mr Walpole apparently made no inquiries, though he 
states that the shoes were immediately applied to their 
proper use by one of the sailors. From the make of 
tlicse, it might perhaps have been possible to ascertain 
the countiy of the deceased, towards which tlie con- 
struction of the anchor might likewise have assisted. 
But bore the author’s speculative spirit deserts him, 
and he does not so much ns indulge in a suggestion. 

In one of the islands he encountered a North Ameri- 
can chief, who described himself as the last of his nation. 
Having as lie related, before tbe white men, he got 
on board some vessel bound for the Pacific, where he 
had wandered for many years, passing from island to 
island in the character of a minstrel, playing on a 
strange instrument, and relating tales of his fatherland. 
When old, he married a native woman, but as he had no 
chiWren, his race would become extinct with him. Our 
reailers will probably remember the story told by 
Ledyard of a sailor who escaped from Captain Cook*s 
crew, allured to desertion by the beauty of a native 
girl ; how he retired with her to the woods of tlie in- 
terior; and how he was pursued and captured in his 
I retreat by the old navigator, who, though not with- 
out sympathy for the young man, was afiraid, if he ex- 
I liibited leniency in his case, that not a sailor vrould be 
I left to navigate the ships. From tiiat day to this, how- 
ever, deserters have been numerous, so tJiat in almost 
every island their families or descendants may be found. 
Thus is a force infused into the native character that 


will probably enable it at some future day to take rank 
with civilised nations. Otherwise, ae our dominions 
spread, it is evident, however melancholy may be the 
prospect, that they must become exJiinot> and leave 
their lauds to be possessed by otlicrs. 

MRS WRIGHT’S CONYERS ATIOlsfe WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

SCfiXS: A DnAWlNO-nOOM IX A COUNTltY'HOVSJS. 

* jl/rs Lahr, I Asr so sorry for you, my dear kind 
friAid. Your pretty boy ! The fine, gay, good-natured 
child that every one in the country takes delight in ! 

Is he really going to leave you ? 

Mrs WrigitL lie is indeed, poor little fellow, and very 
shortly. 

Mrs Lahi\ Now what in the world makes Mr Wright 
that he can never he easy till he gets shut of all liis 
children ? Why, he never leaves one with you ! First 
one, and then another, till tliere wont be e’er a son at 
all about the house to do a hand's turn for you. 

WrhjM, That is just tlie loss of having only boys. 
My five dear sons must each in turn leave their happy | 
home to enter on the battle of life, and T assure you I 
do feel the having to part with them very acutely. 

Jlfrs lMlm\ I wouldn't do it. I wouldn’t give in to 
any such thing.'?. It’s a cruelty, IHrs Wright. And if 
Mr Lalor were to propose to me to part any of the 
children, I’d stand out against it to tlie lust. 

M rs Wright But what should we do with them all at 
home? 

Mrs Lalor. Do ? What do you w^aiit to do with them, 
but to have them about you, and to see them, and to 
keep them with you, and to be all happy together ? 

Mrs Wright We shall not live for ever, and we must 
prepare our chji lren for a future without us: tbihk of 
what is for their ultimate good, and not merely indulge 
our own selfish affection. When wo are gone, what 
would become of a house full of young men, poor and 
idle as they would then b(f ? 

Mrs Lalor. Sure Mr Wright must leave them an in- 
dependence ? 

Mrs WrigU, He will not. Not what they would call 
an independence. He wdll leave them sometliing -a 
help — but not a fortune. 

Airs Lalor. Now, begging both your pardons, my dear 
friend, there’s the mistake you’ve made — rearing those 
boys above themselves, 1 may s.ay. You’ll excuse me,* 
only as we’re on the subject, I’ll just say out what Mr 
Lalor and me often say to one another — that you made 
gentleiheii of your sons. 

Mrs Wright. 1 am sure I hope we did. 

Mrs Lalor. You did. Tlie best of schools, a private 
tutor to read them through college, jaunts in the sum- 
mer- time, foreign travel, trips to Dublin to see sights, 
a fine library collected, and frequent company. You 
know, my dear Mrs Wriglit, when there was not for- 
tunes apiece for them, and the money wasted this way, 
young men with such notions will have a hard card to 
play with the world. 

Mrs Wright. I hope not: we believed we were pre- 
paring them for the world by thus introducing them to 
it — filling their minds with what will hereafter be useful 
to them, and raising their ideas as much as possible be- 
yond mere animal gratifications. Wo thought it wiser 
to do this than to leave them larger fortunes. 

Mrs Lalor. Now, Mr Lalor and me, we gave our 
children a good school-education cerUi uly ; but see how 
we lived — scarce ever a creature within our doors, no 
fine servants, no extravagance of any kind, no jaunting 
here and there, only just laying up for those children ; 
and very comfortably circumstanced their father will 
leave them, 

J/rs Doing what ? 

3frs Lalor. Just all Uvlng in happlt^ss together 
Ours is a most attached faniily, Mrs Wright. They 
delight in one another, and have no desire in the w'orld, 
any“of them, to go a foot’s length from their home. 
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Mrs Wri(/hc. That may be very well just new. But 
by and by how will it do ? Sons’ wives, and daughters’ 
huslmnds— are they all to go on living under the one 
roof? 

Afrs Lalor. Indeed we must expect the girls marry 
some day ; but in the neighbourhood I hope. They’ll 
have enough, thank God, to entitle them to the best of 
matches. And the boys, after a time of course, must be 
doing something. We’ve good friends, and there’s little 
places will be casting up among all those new commis* 
sions that the country is provided with, which might he 
had with Mr Xalor’s interest and votes in three counties, 
and tliat would keep them near us, and be a comfortable 
settlemtent. That’s what we’re looking to. And wouldn’t 
it, now, be better for you to strive and do something of 
tliat sort at home for your boys, better than to send 
them all off this way, perhaps never to see them again? 
It is a duty for people to be on the look-out for their 
families, and not let those strangers get all the good 
things going. You have friends in high quarters that 
would push your sons on for you. 

Mf*8 Wnffhi. Perhaps so, and perhaps not. But I 
don’t think my sons would be content to be pushed on 
by friends. 

Mrs Lalor, Oh, that indeed ! 

Mrs Wright. Nor should we like them to accept these 
little, half-idle situations. We prefer them to pursue 
their professions ; and if they succeed in the different 
lines they have made clioice of, it is very probable they 
may And friends of their own making who will then 
assist them for their own sake. 

Mrs Lalor. You’re a queer woman, and Mr Wright’s 
a queer man, and I suppose you’ve reared your boys in 
your own ways. Other people are too glad to catch at 
the help of a friend in these dull days. Professions 
require such an expense to educate for them, and take 
such a length of time before a guinea can be earned in 
return; and then there’s fees, and one thing or an- 
otlier, and but n bad chance of success after all maybe : 
it’s almost impossible to make out what to do with a 
young man, if one was ever so desirous to send him 
out upou the world, every sort of business is so over- 
stocked. 

Airs Wriffhf. Mr Wright and I don’t believe in that. 
A large crowd, indeed, set out together on the various 
roads through life, but so many faint by the way, that 
the company thins very fast as they travel. Only the 
steadily industrious get well up the hill ; and they are 
so few in comparison, that they are pretty sure of earn- 
ing a comfortable provision if they proceed. When 
abilities are added to perseverance, an opportunity for 
their employment is sure to offer itself ; and then good 
fortune, even high fortune, will be attained by the de- 
serving — the good workmen generally finding work, you 
know. We have brought our children up to depend oh 
their own exertions *, and we" have thought it better and 
wiser to devote all we could afford to what you have 
called a foolishly -expensive education, than to leave 
money behind ns among those ill-fitted to employ it 
well. We consider that; by acting/ thus, we give our 
boys the best kind of fortune — one that they liave been 
rendered capable of improving td any amount, and that 
will not melt away. 

Mts Lalor. I’ll engage tliat none of our money will 
melt way either. Our children have been carefully 
brought up too. Tliere’s not one of them but well 
knows the value of a shilling. No fear but they’ll keep 
a good account of all they get 

Mrs Wright. Will they ft good account of it? 
That has always beep to me the momentous question. 
We are to answer for wJiat leave undone as well as 
for what we do. An idle life can therefore never be,, 
innocent Wo luye it in cqmraissioTi, each of us, to' 
leave fids world, as far as we are concerned witk it 
better than we find it, and so to consii^r ourselves 'biit; 
^ stewards of' all wc possess In it Money, time, abilir 
ties, temper,^ all to be used for the benefit of our 
kind — the Talent intrusted to us for increase. 


Mrs Lalor. Well, I never heard such strange notions. 
What have we to do with other people, meddling and 
making ? Never fear, they’ll look well after themselves. 

Mrs Wright, When iny father was a young man, be 
had occasion to cross over into England. It was not 
then, in the days of sailing packets and contrary winds, 
so easy a matter as it is now. In his travels he came 
upon an old man busy planting trees near his cottage. 
Stopping to speak to him, he found that this old man 
was childless — alone in the world, without even a near 
relation to inherit his cottage, and watch the growth of 
the newly-planted trees. ‘ I am surprised,’ said my 
father, ^ that at your age you take pleasure in sowing 
where you cannot expect to reap, when you have no one 
belonging to you to see that oak-sapling in its prime.’ 
The old man looked up, and in a slightly-surly tone 
replied, ‘ An Englishman will.’ The story made an 
impression on me as a child, hut of late it has seldom 
been out of my mind as the key to the secret of English 
prosperity. We have no such inVt feeling : * 1 for my- 
self, and God for us all!’ is our miserable motto. How 
can we thrive as a nation without nationality? Num- 
ber one is all with us. 

Mrs Lalor. Where on earth are you going on to ? I 
know nothing of your politics, and don’t wish it. All I 
have to beg is, that you wont lie putting any of these 
out-o’-the-way fancies of yours into Mr Lalor’s he.*id, for 
he’s beginning to give in to curious notions of his own, 
and thinks a deal of what you and Mr Wright say, and 
I’m determined upon this point — not to part witli one 
of my children. 


THE ERENCH POUCB BEFORE THIO 
REVOLUTION OF 1789. 

No modern institution presents a more curious subject 
for observation tlmn the police of Paris. At t])e same 
time a political and civil body, it possesses an import- 
ance which no similar establishment ever perhaps at- 
tained elsewhere. Devoted to public order and salubrity, 
watching over the thieves and refuse population of a 
great capital, it is also the pillar supporting every go- 
vernment which lias existed in France, militar}^ monar- 
chical, or popular. A king, an emperor, a presi^nt, a 
dictator, a director, is nothing without his police ^minis- 
ter. It is therefore really interesting to have an idea 
of the workings of this complicated and influential ma- 
chine. We find traces of it in the very earliest pago.s 
of French history ; and though Louis XL gets credit 
for having founded it, wc discover hints about police 
in laws far anterior to those of this monarch. IJiukr 
Louis IX., Estienne Boylesvc promulgated a police code 
which lasted until the famous Tristan — whom Scott has 
immortalised in ‘ Quentin Durward’ — improved it, and 
laid the foundation of all the atrocities wliiidi soon w ore 
to make the institution a terror and a scourge. The 
post-office was invented by Louis XI. and Tristan, 
simply as a more sure and rapid mode of spying over 
the nation. This alone paints the character of their 
improvements, which w^ere again added to by Catherine 
de Medicis, From that day until the reign of Louis 
XIV., the institution, demoralised and broken up by 
Uie League, remained without power or respect. Some 
miserable archers, acting solely from interested motives, 
hui]^ted up or protected robbers, just as they w’ere paid 
or not. The state of Paris and the country generally 
became dreadful. ‘ Tlie citizens were regimented, elected 
captains, and practised arms. At the corner of every 
street M^ere heavy chains, which were spread across at | 
the first alarm. Loopholes for defence were made in 
every house, while the people had banners, pass-words, 
and places of meeting.’ And this was not against a 
foreign enemy, but against mere malefactors. The 
Court of Miracles still existed — a kind of ‘Alsatia’ 
which Victor Hugo has made well known.^ No eoin- 
Ijiisaary or policeman dared enter it. All its vast po- 
pulation lived by beggary and crime. Marriage was 
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unknown in this quarter, where no authority w^as re- 
cognised but tliat of the King of the Beggars. 

The first Ijieutenant-general of police was selected 
(hiring the reign of Louis XIV. He was Gabriel Nicolas 
de la Ui^iiie. Ilis advent was wanted. Despite the great- 
ness of tile monarch, his taste for the arts and literature, 
and the general prosperity of France, Paris was full of 
barbarism. The Cour des Miracles, the darkness, the 
dirt, the daily and nightly street murders and robberies, 
justified the saying of Boiloaii, * that the most dangerejua 
and isolated wood waS a place of safety compared with 
Paris.’ Thre^ hundred gambling-houses, and the cor- 
poration of vmets and pages who made the Pont-Neuf 
and tlio 1‘lace Dauphine unsafe during the day, were 
first closed and dispersed by La Ileynie. The masters 
grumbled. I-a Keynie hanged a page of the Duchess 
de (Jhevreuse and a valet of the Duke de Iloquelauro for 
killing a student, and the murmurs ceased. A hundred 
fencing-shops, where men learned to commit murder at 
twopence-half penny an liour, were walled up; but the 
great invention of La Ileynie was that of lighting the 
strc(-‘ts. The opposition of the parliament prevented his 
carrying this fully into etrcct; but he was allowed, by 
means of 3000 lamps, to illumine the more dangerous 
and obscure corners. In ten years Paris was so changed 
as to be unrecognisable. His mode of purging out the 
(.lourt of Miracles is too original not to he recorded. 

Most of the jdaces called Courts of Miracles had gra- 
dually been destroyed; but one still held up i^s head in 
the very centri* of the city, proud of its rags, of its vast 
j)opulati<m of vagabonds, of its Gothic privileges, and. 
above all, of its pestilential 7niasma, which kept the 
police} at a respectful distance. U'hree times had La 
ileynie sent (xuiimissaries with detachments of horse 
and foot to clear the court; but each time they had 
been driven back. At last he went himself, determined 
to make an end of the intolerable nuisance.* Preceded 
by a ('ompany of sappers of a Swiss regiment, by 150 
soldiers of tlie VFatch on foot, by half a squadron of the 
soldiers of the marshalsea, by a commissary of police 
and some exempts, the lieutenant of police presented 
himself at the break of day at the door of the Court of 
Miracles. At the sight of the soldiers the whole of the 
population, mmuulm), old men, young men, children, began 
to yell ; in an instant sharp spits, iron-shod sticks, old 
daggers, bhinderbussd^, and long knives, rose above the 
hea<ls of this sinister population, in whose countenances 
debauchery, drink, and fury were alone visible. The 
soldiers, iimisc'd to sutii enemies, presented their arms. 

‘ Fire not,’ cried La Kcyiiic ; aiul then addressing the 
furious crowd, he said, ‘ 1 might punish you for your 
revolt ; I might cratch you all, and send you to prison or 
to tilt* galleys ; I prefirr forgiveness, believing you to be 
mor<i miserable than guilty. Listen, and be grateful : I 
s])all make thiTe lioles in your wall, through which you 
may cstiape ; the last dozen shall pay for all the rest ; 
six shall he hung on the spot, and six sent to the galleys 
for twenty years.’ 

Terror and alarm were depicted on every face : the 
sappers went to work, and three holes were soon made 
in the dirty wall. The sappers then fell back. ‘Now 
go! ’cried I^a Ileynie, ‘ and her’tven defend the twelve 
higgers!’ Never was such a rush seen before as that 
through the three breaches : the blind recovered their 
sight, the paralytic ran, lame men threw away their 
crutches, and in twenty minutes the whole population 
had vanished. An officer approached La Ileynie, look- 
ing very foolish as he told that they had not caught the 
tw(ilvc. * So much the better,’ said the lieutenant of 
police ; * and lest they come back, raze the walls, and 
burn the huts.* 

Voycr D’Argenson succeeded La Ileynie, and intro- 
duced many novelties. He founded, it may be said, the 
secret police, the spy systern, and that violation of pri- 
vate correspondence which has been carried on until 


* This Court of Miracles was near the Porte St Denis, where now 
stand the lino Bt Foie, and numerous oth(>r streets. 
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this day. His spy system was tremendous. He had 
agents everywhere, and was so successful, as to astonish 
the king, who asked him where he took his servants 
from. ‘ Sire,* said D’ Argenson, * from all classes, but 
principally among dukes and lacqueys.* •The king gave 
an incredulous smile. ‘ Sire, some people cost ino ten 
louis an hour, some ten sous I * The kina laughed ; and 
D*Argoiiaon, piqued, promised to give nis majesty a 
proof. A few days afterwards, the king, while dressing, 
and surrounded only by five noblemen of the highest 
ri^k, ventured a somewhat lively joke about an illus- 
trious court lady. Next morning D’Argeuson waited 
on ftie king. 

‘ What is the news ? ’ said Louis, 
j ‘ Scarcely anything, sire — that is to say, at <'ourt ; for 
I at Versailles you take little interest in Faris. But, sire, 

! 1 had forgotteii ; the retirement of Madame the Mare- 

I chale de to a convent excites much remark,’ 

I ^ Ah, ah ! And what is said? ’ 

I ‘Faith, sire, they say, with much rea.soii and jiisti(?c, 

I that’ and the lieutenant of police repeated word for 

I word the joke of the king at Ids Icrce. 

I The king laughed, and promised to place implicit 
faitli in the information of M. d’ Argenson for the future. 
The successor of this talented individual was Michaulii 
D’Amonville, whose history is too romantic to ho ijassed 
over. The Marechalde Luxembourg was examining tiic 
brilliant lines of his army preparatory to a battle with 
the Prince dc Walden, and was receiving with pleasure 
the impatient wishes of the soldiers for an engagement. 
Presently he reached the splendid regiment of l^icardy, 
when a young and handsome officer, witli downcast eyes, 
and sword bent on the ground, quitted the ranks, and 
demanded permission to leave the nrn>y for a few days 
to visit liis dying fatlier. * Go, sir,* said the marslial I 
with a smile — ‘go, and may Heaven spare your honoured j 
father.* He tlien added, with a sneer to liis followers, | 
‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in tlie land.* ^ 

The request and tlie answer flew along the ranks ; 
and after the review, quodlibets fell ir» showers upon the 
young ()ffi(*or. He saw his mistake, and retired to his 
tent to think over some means of regaining his r(}puta- 
tion for courage, A musketeer, his best friend, joined 
him. ‘You are going home,* said he, ‘at a good time. 
Take my power of attorney', and as you are so good a 
son, present my regards to my mother, that people n)ay ; 
not say you are tlie only observer of the prudent com- 
mandments in our province.’ A box on the ear, and 
flve minutes afterwards a sword through his breast, was 
the reply whicdi the musketeer rc(‘.eived. *Noec,’ said 
Michault, ‘heaven knows I would liav(} given my life to 
have avoided this; but you can now say that Michault 
D’Araonville is not a coward, but that he loves, before 'j 
glory, before the king, before what is eallod honour, his j 
father, his old father, his first and only friend. I now 
break my sword for ever ; but count eternally on my 
friendship and esteem.’ 

Some years afterwards, Noce became captain of the : 
horse grenadiers, aide-de-camp and knight of St Ltniis. 

A troublesome adventure nearly stopped his career. Tlu*- 
rese, the lovely daughter of a respectable merchant of tlio 
Hue St Denis, was the object of universal admiration, 
Noce fell in love, and resolved to carry her off. One night, i 
aided by friends, he placed a ladder beneath her window, | 
broke a pane, entered, wrapped the young girl in licr ; 
bedclothes, and descended to the street. Struggling 
violently, Therese succeeded in freeing her head, ami 
shrieked. Tlie Horse Watch came up, and Noc(i whs 
arrested with the girl in his arms. In an hour after he 
was at the Bastille. Noce tried to make good his in- 
fluence ; but the king, guided by Madame de Mainte- 
non, stood firm, and the parents of Therese were allowed 
to prosecute. Michault, now a leading man at the bar, 
heard of the affair, and rushed to the Bastille, where he 
was received with open aims by the young count. Noi;d 
had no hope, but he gave up )ii$ case to Michault. 
The lawyer hastened to the Hue St Denis, arid ad- 
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(IresBcd the parents of Tlusrese thus The Count do 
Noce is in the hands of justice ; he merits his fate, 
find I neither come to defend his insolence nor his crime. 
But what are you about to do? To aggravate a scan- 
dalous fact bycji scandalous trial. A verdict will be 
yours j but will this verdict repay the shame of a public 
examination of your child before the judges. With- 
draw your prOyecutioiu Content yourself with receiv- 
ing the excuses in open court of Count Noce before ten 
nobles and ten citizens.* The parents seemed moved. 
Michault continued, * I am a lawyer, acting for a friejj^d 
who wishes to give reparation. M. Perier,’ addressing 
the father, ‘ you shall be echcDin at the first vacifiicy. 
Here is the written promise of the provost and the go- 
vernor of Paris, You have a nephew curd of the little 
parish of St Pierre-aux-BoBufs j hero is his nomination 
as curd of St Oervais. Besides, I beg to present 
to you your brevet as embroiderer to the House of 
Orleans/ Before Michault withdrew, he had their with- 
drawal of the prosecution in his pocket ; and next year 
Therese became Countess-Palatine Stanilas-Lubormiska 
de Bandonier: she lived universally admired in Poland 
for sixty years afterwards. In 1715 Noce proved his 
gratitude — Michault became lieutenant of police. lie 
was, however, very incapable, and was speedily replaced 
by Pierre-Marc Voycr D’Argenson. 

Tliis lieutenant did much for Paris. The depraved 
manners of the upper classes he was compelled to wink 
at, encouraged as the bad state of morals was by the 
regent. But while the aristocratic vagabonds of the 
Palais-Royal and La Muette were allowed to beat the 
watch, insult women, and break lamps, Voyer D’Argen- 
son made i)itUc88 war on the thieves and poor rogues. 
Thonsauda of sham marquesses and counts went tt> 
prison, ami all the scum of the capital found themselves 
under strict regulations. The splendid Boulevards were 
then di.snial muddy ramparts, unsafe after dark : IV Ar- 
gon son liglited them from the Porte St Hon ore to the 
Porto St Denis, and built guardhouses every 1.000 
yards. The result was great. More severe than his 
father, he punished a fiiiilt similar to that committed 
by Noc6 with tvro years* residence in tlie Bastille. 
Tescheroau, his successor, had a mania for knowing 
all that was going on in every house in Paris. He hired 
regular spies, lie bribed barbers, coachmen, porters, 
servants, clerks, and persons of the lowest description ; 
he authorised gambling -houses, fencing -schools, and 
every other rciceptacle of vice, and spread corniption 
while pretending to use the means of repression. His 
great object was to know the secrets of families, and to 
have stated haunts for vagabonds, that he might easily 
find them. Ravot d’Ombreval, an austere, classical 
student, who followed him, endeavoured to introduce 
rules copied from the ancient republics of Greece aud 
Rome. Some were failures, and only served as matter 
for the jokes of the court. But one was admirable. A 
gentleman was killed in a liired carriage. Rayot at 
once made a reguUvtion by which no carriage could 
ply fur liire without having a number and a license. 
This w’as the commencement of the present excellent 
cab system of Paris. But the ridicule of the court 
caused Ravot to resign, after having closed every house 
in which gambling was carried on. Ilerault de Vaucres- 
.son, his successor, began well. Until about 1730, 
Paris was a labyrinth of streets without written names. 
Vaucreason was the first who placed names at the cor- 
ners of the streets and numbers on the liouses. His 
plan WAS to cut out the words in a stone tablet; and 
many old streets still retain durable evidence of the ex- 
cellence of the plan in the presence of the very tablets 
placed on them by this lieutenant He then removed all 
the receptacles for the filth coUected in the streets to 
outside the cuty, and put an end to the stealing of bodies 
Jot tile surgeons frbin the cemeteries : ho almost cleared 
Paris of sturdy beggars and vagabonds ; and died, after 
fourteen years of admirable administration, regretted by 
all classes of citizens save rogues atid malefactors. 

Feydau de ManUlej who followed, began by starting 


cheap and amusing theatres for the people, to draw 
them from the religious disputes of the Sorbonne. Ho 
then endeavoured to remove the slaughter-houses from 
Paris, the population of which objected botli to the 
existence of these nuisances, and the driving of animals 
through the streets. But the ardent opposition of the 
butchers retarded this reform, which was carried out by 
Napoleon in 1805. After clearing many quarters oT 
l^aris, he built a splendid hotel and new quarter still 
called Feydau, and paved for the first time the quarters 
St Germain, the Faubourg St Martin, St Denis, and St 
Marceau. He so perfected the regulations relfitive to 
public vehicles, that not one robbery or murder was 
charged to the coachmen during his time of office. 

Paris has always been disgraced by a vast number of 
carts and trucks drawn by men, which adds much to the 
mortality of the capital. Feydau tried in vain to abolish 
this system, and none of his successors have cared to try 
it again. Berryer de llavcnonville was too much of a fine 
gentleman to imitate his predecessor. The creature of 
Madame do Pompadour, he cared only to serve her. All 
the energies of the police were devoted to discover plots 
against the favourite, and to furnish her, from private 
letters broken open, stories to tell the king of his cour- 
tiers. Robbery increased ; murders were committed in 
the open day; bands of thieves were organised; and yet 
the police took no care, until, in 17.52, the nuisance had 
become intolerable. Bcrrj'er seemed suddenly to awake, 
and he resolved to clear Paris of its vagabond popula- 
tion. Men, women, and children, w'cre sciztid and car- 
ried off to the Temple, and then sent off every day in 
bands of two hundreds to Louisiana without any form 
of trial — a peculiarly French system of justice ami colo- 
nisation, two things even yet little understood on their 
side of the water. This summary process caused an 
^meute, beneath which Berryer fell. The disappe.'iram^o 
of so many children created an absurd report that 
they vrero killed to make a hath for the Dauphin, 
attacked by paralysis. The peoph; hec^ame wild with 
rage, rose en masse,, attacked the hotel of the lieutciiiint 
of police, ami were only prevcnttMl from killing Inm 
by Ills timely escape. Bertin de Bcllisle w^as his, suc- 
cessor. Ho made some good regulations, amongst which 
was that which prohibited milkwomen, mountebanks, 
and others, from using drums and truinpets in tlie streets. 
Sartines was the next, and under his rule vast im- 
provements were made in Paris. He n.scd to describe 
his duties in three words — safety, cleanliness, light; 
and he went seriously to work to carry out his motto. 
He reorganised the w'ateh; ho established street sweep- 
ers; he replaced tho little lights by large lamps; lie 
ordered all doors leading to courts to be shut at nine 
o’clock ; purged the commissaries of all the idle and 
lazy ; reformed the theatres ; and made Paris, indeed, 

; safe, clean, and light Sartines carried his spy system 
! to a vast extent Not only did he profess to know all 
that w'as going on in Paris and France generally, but to 
be aware of all important things in every Euroiiean 
capital. One day he received a letter from Vienna in- 
forming him that a famous brigand, who hiid long 
desolated Carniola and Garintliia, was in Paris, and 
requesting that he might be arrested. Sartines rcplio<I 
that the brigand was not in Paris, but in Vienna itself, 
in such a street, such a house, and at such a number. 
The German police made the proper researches, and 
found tiie robber hidden in the place indicated. 

A servant of the pope ran away from Rome, after 
having stolen from the sacris tie of St Peter a great num- 
ber of sacred vases and pontifical ornaments, worth a 
considerable sum. The papal government supposed that 
the thief had embarked in a French merchant vessel, 
and passed into Provence. Tlie apostolic prothonotary 
sent a courier to M. de Sartines, in order that he 
might stop tho malefactor at his entrance into France. 
The lieutenant of police at once sent back the courier, 
after writing on the back of his despatches, ‘ The rob- 
Jber sought for by the Roman police has not entered 
France. He is hidden at Civita-Vecchia in a Sicilian 
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bark, whose master is calleil Rartholemco Fratidi ; his 
intention is to go to Messina, thence to pass into Turkey. 
Re quick, and you will catch liim at sea.* The pope, 
on receipt of this laconic missive, armed a brig and a 
galley, and succeeded in catching in the waters of Mes- 
sina the Sicilian bark of the moster Fraudi, which bore 
the robber and the rich spoils of St Feter. And all this 
wonderful information cost Sartinesless than a bad ma- 
nagement of the police, simply because he was honest. 

Sartines employed repentant thieves and reformed 
convicts for purposes for which no one else would have 
! proved efiicient. Many persons reproached him with 
this, but he replied, * Tell mo of one honest man who 
will be a police 8i)y?* He had particularly about him 
four cx-thieves — the cleverest — whom ho called his 
aides-tlc-cainp. One evening during a conversation at 
Versailles, much was said about the cleverness of rob- 
bers, when the Prince de Beauveau contended that no 
man who was careful could be practised on by a thief. 
‘ If you will dine with me to-morrow/ replied Sartines, 

I * I will convince you of the contrary.’ * I bet you three 
hundred louis that you will not succeed.* Sartines 
acccpttjd, and the prince laughingly observed that per- 
Iiaps he would take his purse or his snuff-box, but that 
that would be nothing very new. The lieutenant of 
police informed him tliat he intended his cross of the St 
Esprit should be taken off liia breast without his know- 
i ing it. The prince, somewhat startled, still expressed 
his doubts, and then invited all around to witness the 
winning of his wmger. The dinner was splciidid. More 
than a hundred guests were present, Oourtjers, dis- 
1 tinguished foreigners, authors, poets, crowded round 
! the board. Opposite the Princie do Beauveau sat a 
I Chevalier do Cahitrava, attached to the embassy of 
I Spain. The conversation was general — fine arts, lite- 
j rature, philosophy, were treated willi tact and good 
1 taste by the brilliant iisaeiublage. The prince, enthu- 
! siaatic about Italian literature, entered into a warm 
discMission with the Chevalier dc Calatrava, who quoted 
largely from Cervantes, Lopez dc Vega, and other 
Spanish writers. At last both the prince and the che- 
valier got warm, and tluur dtscuflsiou was degenerating 
into a dispute, when Madfunc Sartines held out a purse, 
saying, in a gimtle tone, *For the poor, my lord, if you 
pl(?as(i.’ De iieauveau looked at his breast; the cross 
of tlie St E3j>rit had disappeared. The prince smiled, 
j and glided a bill of five liundred louis into the hands of 
the fascinating lady of the minister of police, who him- 
self lianded back tlic decoration. Everybody now asked 
how the thing had been done? ‘1 should keep my 
secret for myself,’ replied Sartines, ‘ but I cannot resist 
so general a deniaiMl. Tho task was difficult, tied, as 
the cross was, in so tight a knot. While Monsieur the 
prince was discussing with the amiable and learned .T)e 
Calatrava, whom you will never again see at my table, 
another of my aides-de-camp under the table thrice 
drew his napkin off the prince’s knees. Three times 
M. de Beauveau stooped to pick it up, and three times 
my rogue was master of the cross. But I wanted it, 
ribbon and all, uncut. At the fourth fall of the napkin 
the thing was done.’ 

Tins kind of police is so different from anything in 
English manners, that another anecdote of tho same 
lieutenant can scarcely bo passed over in silence. A 
magistrate of Lyons once said that he was sure he 
could enter Paris without tlio knowledge of M. Sar- 
tines. * Don’t be too sure,’ said the lieutenant. Six 
mouths after, the magistrate had occasion to visit the 
capital. He recollected his conversation. He left Lyons 
mysteriously, entered I’aris at night, and took a lodging 
in a false name in an obscure quarter. At dawn of day 
a livery -servant awoke him. In bis hand was a letter. 
It was an invitation to dine that day with Jk-L Sar- 
tines ! But Sartines had other qualities besides having 
a hundred eyes. He was bold and Imraaibe, firm and 
cliaritable. A terrible emeute held possession of the 
Place Mauberfc. He marched upon it with a powerful 
force ; and after presenting arms, whispered to a young 


officer, wflo advanced to the crowd. * Gentlemen/ said 
he, using the words whispered by his chief* ^wo come 
herein the name of the king; but we havo orders to 
fire only on ia canaille* I beg all honest people to retire 
before we act.* In five minutes not a rioter romained. 

PariiL owes to this oniincnt individual the corn 
market, and a gratuitous school of design for the poor, 
fourteen fountains, the paving of half# the streets, and 
many other things which testify to the utility of a good 
police. Lenoir, his successor, occupieti himself with im- ! 
proving the prisons and hospitals, in the latter of winch, 
lespite the wealth of the corporations, four slept in a 
beil. Lenoir ordered that only two should lionceforth 
occupy one couch, which was a great improvement. He 
! regulated tho food, which was too rich and abundant, 
and suppressed in tlio prisons chains and dungeons. 
Before Lenoir’s time, six prisoners out of twenty-eight 
died every year; after one year of the new regime, only 
twelve in one hundred died. C’loanliness and wholesome 
food produced tlie change. In Paris nearly every child 
is sent into the country to bo nursed. Before JAaioir’s 
time, w'ornen went about from door to door seeking 
babies, and carried them off to fiir distant parts. As 
often .as not tliey brought back a child of their own ! 
when the one confided to them died. Lenoir C8tabli.shed 
a regular ofiice. with strict surveillance over the nurses. 
He created a body of firemen, and stopped the abomiu- 
able usury imposed by Jews ou tlie poor, by tlie for- 
mation of the Mont -de- Piute, which lent money on 
pledges at moderate interest. 

Andre-Albcrt did much, and was succeeded by Du 
Crosne, who w'as the fifteenth and last. To tliis man 
Paris owes one great improvcnicut. From the time 
of Philippe -Ic- Bel, the cemetery of tlie chundi of 
Saints-Innocent, Rue 8t Denis, waa a burying-ground, 
A dark gallery, W'ith on one side shops of fashion, 
on tho other a w'eU of bones taken from the cemetery, 
was a dismal feature of the scene. The cemetery was 
the fertile source of disease to tlie whole crmvded neigh- 
bourhood. Du Crosne obtained from tho king povi'cr 
to destroy this nuis,ance, and tlie remains of 1 ,()00,000 
bodies were so carefully removed under the auspices of 
able chemists, that no evil result followed. Tlie church 
was pulled dwvn, and the splendid fountain, wdiicli still 
adorns the spot, erected in its place. 

The police, Inffore the Itcvolutlon, it will be observed, 
did, on the wdiole, more good tlian evil, 'riiey were, it 
is true, the instruments of very bad .acts ; but had the 
government always chosen such men ns Du Crosne and 
Sartines, there would liavo been little to blame in tlie 
institution. Like most French organisations, its faults 
lay in its arbitrary character. There was no legal line 
of conduct, no bounds to the will of the chief, who was 
always quite as powerful for bad as for good, in a 
future paper, an examination of the police since the 
Revolution will show that the change has not been for 
the better. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

COLONISATION ATOKl) UY IJFE-ASSITRANCK. 

Professor i>f. Morgan, the first llviiig authority on ns- 
surJince, has said of it, that * though its theory has as yet 
only been applied to the reparation of the evils arising 
from storm, fire, premature death, disease, and old agij, 
yet there is no placing a limit to the extemsious which 
its applications might receive, if tho public were fully 
aware of its principles, and of the safety with which 
they might be put in practice/ Two companies have 
just been form^ in London to employ this grand prin- 
ciple, which has made arithmetic the beat friend of 
humanity in advancing colonisation. How can this be 
done? The company purchases lands in the colonies. 
A proposing settler, with a small capital, takes out a 
policy of life-assurance with the company for, we sliall 
say, L.100. He settles on (say) one hundr^ acres of 
tho company’s lands, on the proviso of, paying the com- 
pany a certain annual sum till a certain period of his 
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life, when it becomes his in fee-simple, or tilt his death, 
when it wjll be the property of his representatives. If 
(say) thirty years of age, and he wishes that the farm 
should be his own in fi&en years, if he lives so long, he 
pays L.ll, 88. |ld. per annum; if he desires that it 
shall only come to his heirs, he pays L.7, 4a.‘ld. per 
annum as long as he lives, and, though he die in the 
first year, thesecheirs will inherit the property without 
farther charge. The payment, as will be understood by 
those conversant with life-assurance, includes a rent for 
the land, to reimburse the company as landlord, and a 
premium of assurance for the sum assured, by whic^i 
the purchase of the land is ultimately efTected. The 
benefit of the system is, that a settler gets upon laud 
without the necessity of laying out a large sum at once 
in purchasing it. He is enabled to reserve the bulk of 
his little capital to stock his acres, and to support him 
oyer the first difficulties — a matter of vast consequence 
to him. At the same time, as we presume, the company 
makes a profit upon both the land and tlie policy of 
assurance in requital of its outlay and its risk. 

There can be no doubt that the scheme of the two 
companies, wliose prospectuses we have seen, is theo- 
retically correct and equitable ; and that, with energy 
and good intention, it may be worked out to the vast 
benefit of the class of intending emigrants whose capital 
is limited. Recognising some names of high respecta- 
bility in the lists of directors, we are inclined to look 
hopefully for results. One advantage, entirely inci- 
dental, will flow from the plan. The companies being 
presumably careful in the selection of their lands — fur 
this is strictly their own interest — intending settlers 
will be able to go at once to their allotments, thus 
saving the large and often ruinous outlay which indivi- 
duals now incur in choosing lands for tliemselves. Xu 
fact, by the simple expedient of a life-assurance com- 
pany being brought to bear upon colonisation, it appears 
that we shall at length obtain, what has hitherto been | 
so desirable, the help of intelligence and wealth to that ' 
business, free of any risk that the poor man nmy be 
victimised in the choosing of his land. ! 


THE LOVE OF THE MINUTE. 

Women certainly are fortunate in a turn f r the micro- 
fico])io or ininiitc, and for those occupations which can be 
performed while sitting still, or which retiuirc movement in 
a liinit(Ml circle only. Their Clarissa-like genius for weav- 
ing page after page of letter-w'riting, or, in other words, for 
that in tern tillable piece of chequer-worki dark and formid- 
able, the crossed-letter — ever extending it unsparingly in 
whatever conicr thewiiitc surface of thciiapcr shows itself, 
down to the crossed line of the last page — is quite an imme- 
diate blessing of Heaven ; while Ihcir talent for forming 
friendships with birds and gold-fish — their craze few adiiii- 
instering slop and flattery to the yonngof animals, as if they 
were young children-r-their incredible patience under an in- 
fliction of plants or flowers, over which they will sometimes 
meditate and regard os if they were endeavouring to pass 
the bounds of human knowledge, and to enter the mystery 
of vegetable life — and their great instinct for making them- 
selves endlessly happy with the vast subjects of dress— arc 
cndowiiionts which must be referred to the same category. 
'Hiese resources arc their salvation in many strange situa- 
tions, in which it would go hard, wo suspect, with male 
faculties . — British QuaHerl^ Review. 

CALVIN IN GENEVA., 

The most trifling slights and insults, such as most men 
would have overlooked with contempt, Calvin pursued 
with bitterness and acrimony. The registers of Geneva 
abound witli instances, w,hich grew more frequent and 
more severe as his power became more consolidated. In 
1551 we find BertheUer excotomunicated^!^ the consistory 
because he would not allow he liad done wrong in assert- 
ing that he was as good a man as Calvin. Three men who 
had l^tg^ed during a sermon of his were imprisoned fox 
three da^s, and condemned to ask pardon of the consistory. 
StieU proceedings are very numerous, and in the two years 

S and 1559 alone, 414 of them are recorded ! To Im- 
Calvin’s doctrine, or the proceedings of the consis- 
endangeted life. For such an ofience a PerrareSo 


lady, named Copa, was condemned in 1.559 to beg pardon 
of God and the magistrates, and to leav<; the city in 
twenty-four hours, on pain of being beheaded. — Dyer's Life 
of Culvm. 


LINES WRITTEN AT KESWICK IN JUNE 1(149. 

Natur* awakes! Weak winter's reign is o’er. 

The voice of jjiy is hc;u’d from shore to shore ; 

A thousand odours on the gale arc borne 
From blushing fruit-trees and the snowy thorn ; 

The calm blue lake is whisiicririg tu the beach 
In tones more eloquent than mortal speech ; 

And where the sim sheds his most ardent rays, 

Bright stars of gold dance in an airy maze; 

And where the shadows of the mountain rest, 

A liny sail lies slumbering on its breast. 

Woods fringe the lake in every green arrayed , 

And I sit musing in their w'eleomc shade. 

The earth is clocked with flowers of vai ied hue, 

Oay as the dreams of hope, ns transient loo ! 

The wood anemone— that nun of ilowers !— 
Loves.shady woods and uufrc(|uentcd bowers; 

Primrose and violet, gay furze and broom, 

Scatter from out each chalice rich perfume ; 

The azure bluebells bend their graceful stems, 

The fragrant cowslip every me.adow gems, 

Tiie starry stich worts ’neath eacli hedge abound. 

And golden buttercups spring uU around : 

In sheltered s^Mts or mossy bank is seen 
A blender stem, with three bright leaves of green : 

Thv flower a cup for fairies w(;ll may be. 

When blithe they dance beneath the greenwood tree. 
White, pencilled o’er, the sori'cl: pale but gay. 

W^liich — loaves, or flowers— are fairest who can say ? 
While oft we see In many a shady »fs>t 
The turquoise of the field— forget-mc-not ; 

And pleased 1 watch that mosseuger of spring, 

The gorgeous butterfly, on jaiintcd wing; 

Black spangled o'er with scarlet, blue and white, 

It wings from loaf to flower its mazy flight, 
flounds, too, are there— the hum of instM-l life; 

Will) happy creatures earth itself bcen)s rife. 

The gush of streams, the ripple of the lake, 

The ringdoves cooing in the woody brake, 

JMixed with the dulcet cuckoo's voice, they float, 

And every warbler adds a tuneful note— 

A clcjur warm mist tumbles o'er hill and flood, 

And scarce a zephyr whispers throiigli tlie wood— 

My mother earth smiles as she smikd before- 
Bui bounds my heart with raj)turc as of yore ? 

Where is the thrill with which I used to meet 
■Voung spring’s advance, and trace her fairy feel. 
When 1, like iiatiii'c boiittding from the birth, 

Tasted pure pleasure, shared the joy of earth ? 

Gone the ehistic blep, the joyous blurt ; 

The memtiry of its echo chills my heart : 

The landscape seems unreal, sounds u dream, 

Atid tears burst forth to uioiini w'ha't I have been. 

B\it still thebe tears are soft, this sorrow brief ; 

These are the tears which bring a kind relief. 

A thousand soft emotions crowd my soul; 

Alone with nature, fai- from man's control, 

Who could be sad who looks on bceiies like these ? 
Light in each bunbeani, ho])e in every breeze, 

1 learn to tread the dusty path of life, 

Xiesplte its bamoness and its heartless strife : 

Trees, flowers, and birds nyoioe; then why be siul ? 
They whisiter, join us ! and 1 too am glad 1 

E. M. M. 
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IDEAL BEAUTY. 

Tiiii numerous hypotlieaes of beauty that have been 
submitted from time to time to the world liave not yet * 
resulted in any undoubted theory; yet each attempt 
to penetrate the mystery which hangs over the subject 
must serve more or less to refine and elevate. Any- 
thing that M’ithdraws us, in our reflective momeffts, 
from the materialism of circumstances, must aid the 
advancement of civilisation ; for civilisation does not 
consist in the per/eclionnemeni of the mechanical arts of 
life, but in the cultivation of the higher faculties of 
whicli the senses are but the agents and ministers. 
The splendid inventions and endless applications of the 
present age would obtain for it merely the praise of 
ingenuity; but the simultaneous diffusion with these of a 
taste for poetry, music, and art, stamps the epoch as a 
period of indubitable progress. 

The analysis even of so ethereal a thing as beauty is > 
no more impossible to one class of philosophers than j 
that of light has proved to another ; and the former, 
in all probability, depends upon laws as simple as those 
of the latter : for the principles of nature are few and 
universal. The time has gone by when the mystery 
of beauty was committed wholly to the researches of 
the metaphysician, and some inquirers seem now in- 
clined to revert even to those earlier dogmas which 
placed the secret in the keeping of the exact sciences, 
it has long been known that the Egyptian sculptors 
reduced proportion within such definite rules, that the 
parts of a single statue might be executed by different 
artists ; and the school of .Pythagoras — who studied in 
Egypt — taught that the foundation of proportion, both 
in sculpture and architecture, was geometry. Tins is a 
question, however, too weighty and too curious to be 
entered into parenthetically, and we shall reserve it for 
a future occasion, when we propose examining at large 
the contributions of D. R. Hay to the philosophy of art. 

Ideal beauty, a higher branch of the same subject, 
was still farther removed from the grasp of the judg- 
ment. Its discussion was supposed to be the province 
of the poets and transcendentalists ; and when actually 
met with in high art, it was set down as the result of 
a special inspiration which had nothing to do with the 
vulgar laws of nature. Idea! beauty, however, is now 
pretty generally acknowledged to be a real existence, 
in which the efforts of nature in the creation of the 
perfect are merely concentrated by the master in a 
single figure. The same thing, we would remark, oc- 
curs in landscape painting, and is there considered no 
mystery at all. The artist in this case does not copy, 
but select from nature. He imagines such a combina- 
tion of circumstances as never occurre d in union, though 
all real in themselves, and thus produces out of actually 
existing materials a scene of ideal beauty. 


Let us only suppose what the result would be of the j 
introduction of a feature that was not natural into the ! 
ideal of the human form. The piece would be at once 
condemned as ‘ out of drawing in other words, it would 
be stigmatised as wanting in the first principle of art. 
^uch views of the question would seem to imply that 
the great artist must be deeply learned in the arcana of 
knowledge, and it may be asked how, in this case, it hap- 
pened that the ancients— of a time when learning, sucli 
as it was, was confined to a few— have been the masters 
of more generally enlightened generatious, and that their 
unapproachable works arc still the objects of the * fond 
despair’ of the modern world? The answer is easy: 
That inborn genius is the teacher, or rather inspirer of 
art Thus Homer had no education in the common 
sense of the word— and neither had Burns ; yet both, in 
certain departments of the sister art, stand unrivalled 
and alone. These, however, are the oases of indivi- 
duals, occurring with an interval of 3000 years ; and the 
collateral inquiry remains — under what circumstances 
was this divine quality developed among a whole people 
at one time, and what led to its decay and final extinc* 
tlon ? At this point the work which has suggested the 
train of thought we are indulging comes to our assist- 
ance, and — though not without some precautions — we 
put ourselves under the guidance of a masterly writer, 
but occasionally an incorrect thinker.** 

The climate of Greece is supposed to have had some j 
infiucnce in forming the happy disposition of the people, i 
* Here,* says Winckelmanii, ‘ where a temperature pre- I 
vails which is balanced between winter and summer, 
nature chose her central point ; and the niglier she ap- 
proaches it, the more genial and joyous does she become, 
and the more general is her iuflaence in producing con- 
formations full of spirit and wit, and features strongly 
marked and rich in promise.’ In such a climate, phy- 
sical man acquires his fullest development, and physical 
beauty its richest character ; and in such a climate the 
powers of depictment and imagination would be in equal 
proportion with the glorious materialB they had, to work 
with. But too much importance, we think, is attached to 
this idea. Climate does not in other countries generate 
genius, although it may develop form ; and, as regards 
the fine arts, our author forgets that the palmy period 
of sculpture, if we jbegin with Phidias, did not last for 
more than fifty years; and that the painting of the 
early Greeks, exemplified in the works of Apollodorus* 
Xeuxis, and Ap^es, of which not a fragment has been 
preserved, exilie only in the traditionary praises of 
Lucian, Pliny, and Ausonius. 

But the climate of Greece was not too cold to repress 

* Tbe Histoiy of Aaoieat Art ampiig the Greeks. Translated 
from the Oermah of John Winokelt^aa, by G. Hoary Lodge. 
London: John Chapman. ISW. i 
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the animal spirits, nor too warm to enervate. The 
people did not, like more western nations, shroud their 
forms in heavy clothing, nor, like more eastern, commit 
the manly and graceful exerdses to slaves and hirelings. 
The richest, noblest, and wisest strove in the public 
games, and the taste for beauty in the human form 
grew by what ft fed on. In their histories, they men- 
tion with applause those whom this quality distin- 
guished as favourites of the gods ; women contended 
publicly for the prize of beauty; the Spartan matrons 
placed in their sleeping-rooms the images of the most 
graceful deities; and even men were known by a nhme 
derived from some perfection of si i ape or feature. Of 
these last one received an appellation which has been 
transferred in meaning, by the different genius of Eng- 
lish poetry, to the fairer sex : — 

* 4 thousand (rracos sat 

Under the shaduw of hex oven brows.’ 

This loye of beauty was conjoined with gentle hearts 
and joyons dispositions. Kindly in peace, and humane 
in war, they formed a remarkable contrast to their 
future masters, the Homans ; and when it was first 
proposed to introduce the gladiatorial exhibitions of the 
hitter at Corinth, some liorrified Greek observed that 
they must first throw down the altars of Mercy and 

The attention of this beauty-loving people was early 
turned to sculpture us a means of perpetuating the 
memory of tlie charms they almost worshipped. Statues 
became the universal expression not only of admiration, 
but even of family affection. Mothers set up the images 
of their children in the temples ; and whole towns and 
provinces joined in honouring in this manner the vic- 
tors at the public games. The sculptors were the sole 
bestowers of that enduring fame which mortals call 
immortality. JMiilosophy and literature w^ere subordi- 
nate to art; and to obtain a prize beyond what these 
could give, Pythagoras contended at Elis, and Plato 
appeared among the combatants at the Isthmian and 
Pytiiian games. Such statues were always portraits, 
and so likewise were the representations of the success- 
ful horses at the chariot-races. Even the superstition 
of the Greeks contributed to dignify art. The early 
images of the deities, whose authors were unknown, 

I were supposed to have fallen from heaven; and even 
j those by knowui artists were understood to be filled with 
I ! the godhead they represented. How sensibly must the 
! I honour in wdiich art was held have acted upon the 
; artists ! The contentions for the prizes of beauty and 
skill must have been tame in comparison with those of 
genius. 

Ia?t it be understood that the praises bestowed upon 
a successful artist, universal as they were, w'crc no 
vulgar and ignorant outcry of fashion. The learning 
ami wisdom of the time were comprised within a small 
compass, for there W'ere few books to study, and a brief 
space, therefore, sufficed for all necessary culture. Men 
did not require to grow gray in thought before they 
were considerod (U)mpetent to lead the nation ; and thus 
we hear of mere lads gaining battles; of a commander- 
in-chief of the age of twenty -four; and of the chief of 
the Achaean League — Aratus — being scarcely twenty. 
It is curious to remark the recurrence of this pheno- 
nienon in our own day in England, though arising from 
a very different cause. The present is the age of ex- 
tmetion and sirnpiffication. The multitude of books 
that have inundated the world, a:|r« aU robbed, by a pro- 
cess of distillation, of their actual epifiii and the result 
is presented to the new generation in A cheap, attrac- 
tive, and intelligible form. It is almost as easy now to 
iKi w ise arid leatnieri as it was in ancient Greeoe ; and 
thus we see every day young men stepping forward into 
public lif^yfrom the most uncongenial positions, and 
display a readiness aiid familiarity in business which 
were fonuerly supposerl to l»o the exclusive attributes 
of mature years and prolonged rtudy. 


I We now come to the crowning influence which car- 
ried Grecian art to perfection. This was the lofty 
spirit of independence which secured in most ages the 
freedom of the country. ‘ The freedom,' says Winelcel- 
mann, ‘which gave birth to great events, political 
changes, and jealousy among the Greeks, planted, as it 
were, in the very production of these efforts, the germ 
of noble and elevated sentimonts. As the si.Ldit of Ibe 
boundless surface of the sea, and the dashing of it.s proud 
waves upon the rocky shore, expand our view's .'lud 
carry the soul away from, and above, inferior objends, 
so it was impossible to think ignobly in the presence of 
deeds so great and men so distinguished.’ So long as 
Greece was free, or even under w'ent brief vicissitudes of 
tyranny, art continued to advance till it attained tt» ]K‘r- 
fection ; but when the country fell permanently under 
the Roman yoke, art gradually expired. It is a plant 
to which light and air are necessary, and if transferred 
to a dungeon, it withers and dies. 

It must not be supposed that the period of pei'fection 
i of which we have spoken dawned all at once. Tlic germ 
I of genius was in the national mind, but it required time 
to develop itself; and manifold were the elforts of 
sculpture in the interval betiveen the reprtjKcntation of 
Castor and Pollux by two w'ooden posts with a cross- 
beam at the top, and the production in m.irVde of ‘the 
statue which enchants the world.* The statues of the 
victors in the games, as we have observed, were portraits, 
and so Ukewdse may have been those of the priests and 
priestesses of the temples; but the images of the gods 
were creations of ideal beauty, or that pcrfcidion of 
beauty which surpasses nature, iiuisnmcli as it coiu'eii- 
i trates her scattered gifts in a single form. But the flne 
imagination of the Greeks did not stop here. Tliey 
revelled in beauty with a kirid of intoxication ; and 
in the images of certain gods, such as A polio and Ihu;- 
chus, as well as in the Hermaphrodite statues, they 
blended the foniis of the two sexes, and thus (iomposed 
out of nature's own materials an imaginary being ])ecu- 
liarly their own. But let us hear the description of our 
German entliusiast of one of the ideals of the Greeks ; 

‘I could wish in this jdace,' says he, ‘to describe beauty 
the like of which can hardly have had human origin. 

It is a winged genius in the villa Borghese, of the si^-.e 
of a well-made youth. If the imagination, filled with \ 
the single beauties everyw'hcre displayed in nature, and : 
occupied in the contemplation of that beauty whicli flows 
from God, and leads to God, were to shape during sleep 
a vision of an angel, whose countenance was brightened 
by the divine effulgence, and whose form was seemingly 
an effiuence from the source of the highest harmony — 
in such a form let the reader set before himself this 
lovely image. It might be said that nature, with 
God’s approval, had fashioned it after the beauty of 
the angels.’ 

This high and holy quality of beauty has been long 
the subject of controversy. Men have sought to em- 
body it in a definition, and numerous theories Itave been 
propounded, by which the authors imagined that they 
had solved the problem. It is natural that we should 
wish to know fiPkat it is we unconsciously admire, and 
why it is that we do so; but no explanation has as yet 
been made public that can"^ satisfy the judgment or 
engage |}ermanently the attention. One of the latest 
adventurers in this, difficult field is Winckelmann him- 
self; but although ids premises are indisputable, and 
his sketch of the Jhistory of the beautiful in art both 
striking and correct, he has been no more successful 
than his predecessors. Indeed the question of ‘ what is 
beauty?’ seems to have been abandoned as hopeless, and 
both Winckelmann and Haydon, after floundering from 
obscurity to obscurity, have been satisfied with telling 
us where beauty is. The former supposes it to reside in 
the youthful form, ‘ in which everything is, and is yet 
to come — appears, and yet does not appear/ *»<! where 
‘the conformation is, as it were, suspended between 
youth and maturity/ He does not deny its existence 
in other periods of life ; but youth is the grand central 
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point, Mini the farther from this the rays of beauty ! 
diverge, tlio fainter they btuiome. 

I'o this dogma it has been objecte<l, that in the vorks 
of the ancients themselves — more esiieeially in the 
Venus, the second daughter of Niot)e — the palm is 
clearly seen to belong to maturity. Hut we venture to 
impugn it on wider grounds. Even supposing beauty 
to be (M»n fined to the human form, it belongs to all ages 
ami states — even to declining years — even to death it- 
seif. In the latter it perhaps reaches its acme, and the 
‘ rapture of repose ’ we see in the coffin before the com- 
iucm:einent of decay, is more lovely than the brightest 
flush of youlli. But beauty is not confined to the human 
i form ; it is a universal principle, wliich pervades ail 
i naiure ; and the dogma which assigns it to a particular 
! pi^nod of man’s life must bo tried by its application to 
! every other object and condition which exhibits the 
I j)licriomena of youth and decay. Winckelmanifs idea, 

I therefore, we condemn as unphilosophical ; and for the 
i iiiiiuc reason that of Ilaydon, who declared that beauty 
I resides only in the feniale form ; and that when seen 
i elsewhere, in any individual of the whole animate world, 

I it is ill eixMct proportion to the resemblance of that indi- 
' vidiial to woman. 

! The most curious, how^ever, of all theories of beauty 
I is, we believe, the latest — the one propounded by Dr 
Knox, Mild now reproduced in an appendix to his trans- 
i 1 at ion of l)r Fan’s work on anatomy.* ‘ All those 
beauteous and perfect external forms,’ says he — ‘ this 
dcciaated (exterior, which nature intended man to see, 
concealing from him the machinery lying beneath the 
surface — owes its beauty to many circumstances, which 
I need not here further refer to, but chiefly as a siae 
qai non to fhe ceMulo-udlpose elastic layer interposed be- 
ttveen the integameut and the aponeurotic sheaths and 
muscles.^ Here are words to conjure with! But lest 
: the reader sliuuld turn over the leaf in dismay, we shall 
ex|>laiii that our author means simply to say that 
beauty mainly consists in the concealment of the in- 
ternal slruv'tures of the human frame. This theory, he 
says, * is based on traiiseendcntal anatomy, and on an 
j analysis of human feelings and instincts. Apply it to 
! tlie living model, and test its truth; apply it to modern 
! sculpture ; above all, to the antique, front a profound 
j .study of whose sculptured forms 1 first drew the mate- 
rials of this work.’ 

Such are the notions of a professional anatomist, to 
I whom the play of a muscle in the graceful attitudes of 
youth, or the course of a blue vein over a virgin bosom, 
recalls the horrltde mysttiries of the dissecting table ! 
But to tile uninitiated such muscular movenictiHI, even 
; when unpleasing from their extravagance, suggest 
I nothing to disgust ; and such meandering Veins are, 
and always have been, nothing less than poetical. 
When a bliisli rises into the ingenuous face, we do not 
associate it with a determination of blood; a smile 
; receives no illustration iu our fancy from the demon- 
strations of the knife ; aud a tear suggests to us no hint 
of the analysis or organs of tlie secretion. Dr Knox, 
how'cver, though wrong iu theory, is right as to prac- 
tice. Jn youth, the muscles and sinews are far from 
being obtrusive, either in t^e living model or the statue, 
and they are but little obvious in the ideal beauty of the 
ancients even when it refers to maturity. The reason 
is, that tranquillity and repose were the grand prin- 
I ciples of the old sculptors* art Even the dancing 
nymphs do their spiriting gently; Laocoon*a sufiTerings, 
though agonizing, are mute ; and the daughters of Niobe 
are as still as tiie death they dread. This was one of 
the most remarkable ehanicteristics of Grecian art, and 
it is the one most commonly disregarded by the mo- 
derns, with whom all is excitement and extra vagahee. 
In Greece it arose out of the national manners, at a 
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time when hasty walking or hurried speaking was 
reckoned a vulgarity, and when a calm, self-possessed 
manner indicated high-breeding. 

Dr Knox having told us what beauty is, proceeds, 
like li^e predecessors, to show whertf it resides; and 
here hb agrees so far with Ilaydon, although giving it 
a more limited range. * The absolutely beautiful,* says 
he, ‘I place in the full-grow'u woman only, in that 
figure whose fully - develoi)ed proportions satisfy the 
most fastidious tasto for form ; whose expression no 
ktnguage can describe, yet is understood by all; in 
wlujm the emblems of over -blooming youth — that 
youth so cherished, so loved, so adored— still remain, 
thus combining all possible attractions.’ If such mean 
and restricted views could he accepmd at all, tliis one 
is certainly the most natural and probable. 

It will not l>e supposed that where so iniiny men of 
genius have failed, we sball hazard an ojiinion with any 
confidence, or with anything but hesitation and humi- 
Ht3^ it strikes us, however, that the cause of the 
failure may lie in the want of elevated views both of 
nature and art — view's apart from the enthusiasm, real 
or pretended, of connoisseurship ; and we may venture, 
therefore, to ofler a suggestion which has but little 
reference to learning or study. 

The waiters wc have mentioned, as well ns others 
who preceded them, describe the chief component parts 
of beauty as consisting of proportion, colour, and ex- 
pression. But if you detacli from a thing any one coin- 
poiieiit part, you leave it imperfect; in the chemistry 
of nature, for instance, such withdrawal, iu the case of 
the gases that compose air and water, would destroy 
the whole animated w'orld. How does this apply to 
art? The masterpieces of the ancients, the exponents 
to all mankind of the idea of beauty, are generally in 
discoloured marble, sometimes in bronze — where, then, 
is colour as a component part? If expression were 
det|ched from them, is it not obvious that this would 
change merely the moral character, without aflTcirting 
in the smallest degree the physical beauty ? What 
remains is neither marble nor bronze: it is proportion. 

If so, Proportion is Beauty. If the living model, how- 
ever finely formed, w'cre, by some caprice of nature, to 
I appear of a green colour, it would still be beautiful to 
the eye of taste, however abhorrent to the mitural in- | 
stiricts. We have a strong suspicion that it is the ; 
confounding of taste with instinct which has restricted ! 
the views on this subject of so many talented men, and 
which, more especially, has imprisoned beauty in the , 
youthful and female forms. | 

That the Greeks possessed niatbematiciil rules of art ! 
— a supposition which is sneered at by Dr Knox — w'e ; 
have no doubt ; and the fact is rendered probable by a I 
circumstance adverted to by himself as well as others — ' 
namely, the absolute identity, in feature and cliaractcr, j 
of all the statues of the same god. This identity is so j 
remarkable, that if tlu; whole of one of these sculptures i 
w'ere lost with the exception of a portion of the hair, 
the deity represented could be at once distinguished by 
a connoisseur ! But setting aside this question, which, 
as we have said, will be the subject of a future paiHT, 
it is hardly reasonable to suppo.se that iiiatheniatlcal 
rules could enable the artist to give the Vatican Apollo 
his doudland step, or the Atalanta her gliding motion. 
Such rules are, as it were, the body of beauty, but 
genius breathed into it a living soul. We have seen by 
what happy combinations and coincidences this genius 
was able to develop itself in the Greeks; but with 
nations different from them in climate, constitution, 
religion, manners, and freedom, the process will not be 
the same. The feeling of ideal beauty is not an instinct. 

It must come by study, by meditation, by absUaction 
from low desires. It must come with the gi^at truth 
that beauty, so far from being confined to persons and 
places, is universal and ubiquitous. It must COthe with 
the power to separitte it from the asgociation of a pas- 
sion with which it has ho necessary connection— the 
passion of love. 
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We cannot conceive how any person capable of ap- 
preciating; hi[;h art can contemplate the masterpieces 
of tlie anciente with any reference to earthly passion, 
or look upon the beauty with which they are clothed as 
any other than ^ portion of the beauty with wli)ph Go<l 
lias clothed the universe — the beauty which marks it 
as his own, by tlie consanguinity there naturally exists 
between the master and his work. The educated and 
enlightened African may comprehend this beauty, but 
he will not love the less fondly his dusky wife and the 
dark imps she has given him. Among ourselves, tl£ 
lover and his betrothed may gaze enraptured, and^ to- 
gether, upon the Medicean Venus, but no thought will 
arise in the mind of either as to the possibility of a 
dangerous comparison being suggested between the 
woman and the goddess. It is possible, in the progress 
of ages, that as the population of the world becomes 
more and more intermixed, the, style of beauty may 
approximate more and more to the Greek model ; but 
in each passing age the various races and countries will 
be governed in their sympathies, as at present, by laws 
of their own. Thus in England the chiselled face may 
be an object of delight and admiration, but love will 
far more readily be inspired by the moulded features of 
the Anglo-Saxon physiognomy. : 

To conclude : ideal beauty is simply the highest beauty 
in nature; and although it may be comprehended in- 
tuitively by genius, we must approach it in ordinary 
circumstances ^through the cultivation of taste. In 
making this approach, we rise in general refinement and 
enliglitenment; for nothing mean or base may draw near 
i that divine presence. Governments would do well to 
! understand this. They would do well to familiarise the 
million with the works in which beauty resides. They 
would do well, with views analogous to those of the 
Spartan matrons — who set up in their sleeping-rooms 
an Apollo, a Bacchus, a Nereus, or a Narcissus — to 
place ns many of the masterpieces of art as they can 
I collect before the people, to the end that they may ming 
I forth great thoughts and noble deeds. L. K. 


I THE REJECTED HEIRESS, 

j It is a commonplace saying that truth is frequently 
I more wonderful than fiction ; and few persons who have 
lived long in the world are unprepared to admit this 
from their own experience or observation. Yet when 
one of these out-of-the-way episodes actually occurred 
in the retired village of Sunuiside, the good folks ex- 
claimed, ‘Well -a- day I who would have believed it 
! possible?* 

Old Mrs Arniitage had succeeded to a large fortune ; 

I and the Witch of Sunuiside, as some called her, was 
I whisked aWay from among them in a carriage-and- 
; four, accompanied by a man of law, to take actual pos- 
session of a grand house, situated in a distant part of 
the country. Tliis was one of those extraordinary 
windfalls which we sometimes read or hear of. Mrs 
Armitage had been advertised for, aud proved to be 
nearest of kin to a deceased miser, of whom she had 
Bcai-cely ever heard in her life. She was tlie widow 
of a petty government ofiicer, and a trifling pension 
was ku she had had to subsist upon— her only daughter, 
rather more than twenty years previously, having mar- 
ried a farmer about emigrating to the new world. All 
the neighbours pitied Farmer Smith for the burthen he 
had voluntarily imposed on hhnself— the burthen of 
such a wife at EUen Armitager^who inherited from her 
mother the shrewish propensities and scolding tongue 
of a handsome Sbaksp^iau Kate, though it seemed 
higlily improbable that her geut^ef Suimiissive husband, 
would ever attempt tO\ * tame the shrew.’ Moreover, 
Ellen Armitage had married against her mother’s con- i 
?! sent, and they parted in violent mutual anger, never to 
meet again in this world; for the first accounts that 
f were, that the ship in which her 

^^^h*irked had foundered within sight of 
* destination, and nearly all on board were lOst. ' 


Amongst the passengers who perished were Mr and 
Mrs Sniitli. The mother’s grief at first was extreme ; 
for she remembered only the part she had acted towards 
her only child, without thinking of the j>art that child 
had acted towards her — for so it often is when deatli 
cancels wrongs. 

Nevertheless, wdien her grief abated, Mrs Armitage 
was just the same as ever — notorious for her vinkiiuliy 
disposition and ungovernable temper, Slie dwelt in a 
small cottage on the outskirts of the village, where she 
had only two fine black cats for companions; and iiifor- 
iner days it is very certain that this circumstance, coupled ; 
with her unsociable habits, might have aided the suspi- 
cions entertained against lier as a dealer in fori>iddcn 
arts. The young Mrs Armitage detested ; the old she 
quarrelled with; and she bad not a friend in Sunuiside, 
if w'e except little Rollo Lilligood, the shoemaker and 
cobbler. But who on earth coM have disliked or (puir- 
relled with Rollo ?~the merriest, kimlest, h(\st, most 
single-hearted soul in the universe ! He was the sole 
privileged visitor at Mrs Armitage’s solitary cottage ; 
he read to her on a Sabbath; he bore her animadver- 
sions and scoldings with unshaken fortitude and ])hilan- 
thropy; and though constantly ejected from the irjhos- 
pitable roof with ungracious vituj>erutions, he ahvaj s 
found his way back again, meek and gentle, as if sure 
of a loving welcome. And Rollo Lilligood did all this 
because, he said, Mrs Armitage was to he pitied — that 
we ought, to return good for evil, bear wdth one another, 
and visit the widows in their affliction. ‘ And was not 
an evil temper an affliction?’ said Rollo. The wortliy 
little shoemaker of Sunniside was a widower; and 
tliough only about forty years of age Iiiinself, he hud a 
son — his sole treasure — who was now in his nineteenth 
year. Rollo had married early and improvidcmtly ; but 
when he lost his young wife four years after their union, 
he looked upon her obscure grave, aud fidt that life was 
now a weary pilgrimage indeed. The village shoemaker 
mourned as sincerely for Ms lost love as any ‘ gentleman’ 
of the land might do for his; and jdacing all his hopes 
on a future reunion, Rollo devoted himself to liis calling, 
being thereby enabled, by unfailing diligence anvl ]>crsc- 
verance.to give his son a decent education. The village 
schoolmaster was a man of good ability and judicious I 
management ; and young Rollo amply profited by both, ! 
inheriting some natural capacity and tlic blessing of a ! 
sweet disposition. | 

The attachment of this father aud son was beyond 
that usually evinced even by such sacred and near rela- 
tionship. Young, Rollo resembled his lost mother in 
I personal appearance — being tall, fair, and delicately 
formed, with a winsome countenance aud a sunny I 
I smile. Many a village maiden looked after the hand- 
some young cobbler with a sigh, for lie was perfectly im- 
pervious to all their charms and allurements. vSerious 
far beyond his years, thoughtful far beyond his station, 
caring only for books and rambles amid the beauties of 
nature when the day’s w^ork was ended, he neither Ire- j 
quented the dance, tlie revel, nor the aleliouse, and 
yet gave ofience to none ; for Rollo was the nmst gene- 
rous, brave, yet resolute and mild youth ever bent on 
having his own w'ay. Young Rollo w'as a frequent 
visitor also at Mrs Armitage’a; but his reception was 
even more equivocal than his father’s. Mrs Armitage 
seemed to have a peculiar spite against the comedy, as 
well as against tlie youthful, and taunted him about his 
^loire-locks* and ‘ book learning but Rollo patched the 
crabby old lady’s shoes gratuitously in return, fondled 
tlie cats, and oft-times trimmed up the neglected gulden 
before the cottage. 

There seemed Uttle eutward alteration in Mrs Armi- 
tage on hearing tlie astounding tidings which created 
such a sensation throughout . the village; her black 
eyes twinkled more brightly^ and she planted licr stick 
more firmly when hobbling about ; but when the neigli- 
bours dropped in— ^gather in^ courage from curiosity— 
she vouchsafed no information, aud snappishly cut short 
all inquiries. Mr Temple, the lawyer, whose client Mrs 
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I Armitaf?e had now become, was, fortunately for the 
j ifrnorant and foolish old woman, a man of the higliest 
wortli and probity; the alfairs of the miser deceased 
were entirely in his hands ; and the vast wealth passing 
over to Mrs Arinitage was under his superintendence 
and jurisdiction. Mr Temple soon found that he had 
no easy matter to manage, for the old woman was self- 
willtMl and dictatorial in the extreme, and baffled all the 
lawyer’s tact and prudence, in his endeavours to gain 
her confidence and good-will, by sharp and vulgar sus- 
picions and retorts. But ere her departure for her new 
residence, Walmsley Hall, Mrs Armitage was made 
aware that she had it in her own power entirely to will 
away her wealth to whom she pleased. On hearing this 
j from Mr Temple, she struck her stall’ violently on the 
! ground, and compressed her lips, as if forming an un- 
alterable resolution, at the same time requesting Mr 
Temple to k(,*ep the knowledge ‘ to himself.* When the 
eliaise containing the lawyer and his client disappeared 
on tlie winding road above Sunniside (which basked 
in a pleasant watered valley), there was not one left 
I behind to lament tlie old woman’s departure, or to re- 
i i joiee in her singular good fortune, except the little shoe- 
j| maker, UoUo Lilligood ; and perhaps he felt somewhat 
I j as a doctor may (lo on the loss of a fractious patient. 

I j Mrs Armitage had spoken kindlier words when saying 

II ‘adieu’ to Hollo Lilligood than might have been ex- 
! 1 peet^^d from her general demeanour : * I’ll send you a 
1 1 good round order, neighbour, vrhen I get to. Walmsley ; 

luul you slian’t patch and cobble for nothing now,’ she 
I screatned after the little man as he left the cottage, 

I wliero for so many years he had ministered with patient 
j i Christian love. 

! I Many montlis passed away, and the inhabitants of 
f Sumiisidc had almost forgotten Mrs Armitage and her 
I singuljir history ; the cottage she had inhabited w.aa 
j tenanted by tidy, cheerful- working folks, and no trace 
! i r(;maincd either in the aspect of the habitation or in tlie 
I liearts of the villagers to recall the cross and disagreeable 
! old woman to their memories. Rollo Lilligood had not 
i received the promised order, and he ww disappointed ; 

I for, truth to tcdl, the humble, disinterested creature had 
built some castles in tlic air — not for himself, but for 
his dear boy — the extent of his hopes being limited to 
perhaps receiving a present of books, or something of 
tliat sort, through Mr Temple’s instrumentality, that 
gentleman having taken great notice of young Rollo 
when sojourning at the Sunniside Arms. 

But Rollo w'as a contented man, nevertheless, and he 
diligently attended to his business ; settling in bis own 
mind that prosperity had had the not unusual effect of 
making his former neighbour forget the associates of 
her poverty. But lie was mistaken in his surmises, for 
Mr.s Armitage, with all her unamiable qualities, yet 
retained a recollection of his kindness, and had speedily 
evinced that she did so by notifying to Mr Temple her 
desire of making Rollo her sole heir! The will 
was drawn 04it in due form, Mr Temple being hand- 
somely remembered in it for his valuable services, and 
Hullo Lilligood, shoemaker of Sunniside, appointed sole 
residuary legatee. Mrs Armitage determined that he 
should not bo made acquainted with his good fortune 
during her lifetime— he must work, and hi»delicate son 
must work: but Rollo had been her only real friend, 
and she had .no one else in the wide world to care ‘one 
brass farthing for/ as she expressed it. Whatever were 
aMr Temple’s feelings on the subject, he did not disclose 
them— his honour was chivalrous j and bad the obsti- 
nate old dame selected /o'm for her heir, be would pro- 
bably, in the drcumstauces ho stood in towards her, 
have scrupled to avail himself of the advantage. 

Mr Temple had an ample private fortune besides his 
professional gains: he was a widower, with an only 
child (a fair and amiable daughter), and when he 
undertook the management of Mv'». Armitage’s affairs, 
no idea of self-aggrandisement entered his honest head. 
His client had a vast deal of low cunning— that kind of 
cunning which is often apt to look upon lawyers as over- 


reaching and unscrupulous, simply because they am ' 
lawyers; and Mrs Armitage watched all Mr Temple's 
movements moat narrowly, little thinking that her 
scrutiny was observed by him, and that he was greatly 
amuse 1 by this development of character, making much 
allowance for her ignorance and consequent prejudices, 
lie felt glad that she had sufflcient*gratitude in her 
nature to propose rewarding the tried friend of former 
times ; and when the worthy shoemaker’s son came be- 
fore his mind’s eye, Mr Temple determined to interfere 
%hu8 far — to leave no stone unturned in trying to per- 
s\gide Mrs Armitage to enable this promising young 
man to prosecute his studies under competent tuition, 

BO as eventually to fit him for adorning that station to 
which the wealth she proposed bequeathing his father 
must r-aise liim. Mr Temple had a liard battle to fight. 
Mrs Arniit.age contended that Rollo jimtV was ‘learned 
enough already she wanted no ‘ would-be gentleman ’ 
to succeed to tlie inheritance; and it was to his father, 
not to him, that she left it. 

Still, Mr Temple persevered ; and beneath the magi- 
cal sway of his urbanity and good management, some- 
thing almost resembling equanimity began to exhibit 
itself in his client’s sour demeanour, while order and 
propriety reigned at Walmsley. Suddenly, however, all 
Mr Temple’s plans were frustrated by the unexpected 
arrival of a stranger on the scene of action, whose cre- 
dentials admitted of no dispute, and whoso infiuerice 
became all-predominant. In the meantime Rollo Lilli- 
good, fortunately perhaps for his peace of mind, was 
wholly in the dark as to all these proceedings and 
arrangements in his favour, consequently disappoint- 
ment reached him not *, and when he received a letter 
desiring his immediate presence set Walmsley alone, he 
had no doubt that Mrs Armitage was on the point of 
death, and wished him to read those pleasant words 
of comfort from the Holy Book which he used to do 
on the quiet evenings and Sabbaths at Sunniside. 

Very much hurried and abashed was Kollo Lilligood, 
on arriving at the Hall, to find himself received as a 
guest in so grand a mansion, and to bo usbereil into a 
sitting-room instead of a kitchen. But far mure hurried 
and flurried he was wlien lie found himself in the pre- 
sence of two females— one of them his old friend Mrs 
Armitage, looking healthy, and full of spirit and vigour. 
She was not dying, that was clear; but why he was 
sent for in such haste was 7iot so. During the whole 
course of the evening no allusion was made to the 
motive for so sudden a summon sj as far as regarded 
eating and drinking, Kollo was made most comfortable ; 
but he was ill at ease notwithstanding, and the pre- 
sence of the second unknown female added unaccount- 
ably to his tremors. Mrs Armitage had named her as 
her daughter Mrs Smith, supposed for many years to 
have perished by shipwreck, but providentially rescued, 
and turning up ‘just in the nick of time,* added the 
dame laughing; but it was a hollow laugh, and made 
lioliu shudder, 

Mrs Smith was apparently a woman of middle age, 
much sunburnt and weatlier-beaten, but, excepting a 
pair of large black eyes, by no means gentle in their 
expression, it was difficult to guess what her appearance 
might once have been, owing to the disflgurement of a 
deep scar or wound on her face, reaching across one 
cheek — full of wrinkles and seams in consequence. Her 
voice was harsh, her manner repulsive, yet she evi- 
dently tried her utmost to be pleasant, and to appear to ^ 
the best advantage ; but it was when she said ‘ mother * 
that Rollo started, for the word grated on his nerves; 
and when the old woman was irritable and peevish, 

‘ Ellen ’ looked daggers, but spoke houiod words. ..Mrs 
Smith’s eyes followed all Kollo’s moyementa with inqui- 
sitorial curiosity ; she seemed to be reading his character, 
or endeavouring to do so; and he, worthy little soul, 
grew quite abashed beneath the unwonM scrutiny, 
and had not the courage to respond except by mono- 
syllabies. Next morning he was dotted with Mrs 
Armitage at her desire, and listened to an explanation 
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fttid itranitfe re(;itftl ; ending with her expressing a wish 
and making an avowal which caused Kollo Lilligood to | 
recoil in amazement and dismay. The substance of the j 
conversation on Mrs Armitage’s part was this:— It was 
noi Ellen and hSr husband who had perished sin the 
wreck, but another Mr and Mrs Smith ; Ellen had been 
left a widow in t^ie now world, but managed her farm 
alone, as well or better than with her husband’s help ; 
and on seeing in the newspapers from England the 
w'onderful account of her mother’s inheritance of a large 
fortune, she had come home at once. Her long silencej 
her long neglect of her mother, she explained by assitr> 
ances that slie had really written, although the letters 
miscarried ; but then retadving no answer, she had con- 
cluded her parent’s anger unabated. 

' I do assure you, Kollo Lilligood,’ continued Mrs 
Armitage, ‘ that if Ellen had not brought the certifi- 
cates of her marriage and birth which she took awa}* 
with her, I should have hardly been able to identify my 
own child, for even twenty years could scarcely have 
altered her so much. The mole on her cheek, too, is 
destroyed, for that deep gash is right across it; it came 
from an accident, she says, in felling a tree. Mr Temple 
bwiuived very oddly I thought, and was not satisfied for 
a long time that Ellen was my daughter ; till I told 
him that 1 Anew she was so, from proofs indisputable, 
because she knew things that none save Ellen herself 
could know. After making a good deal of fuss, looking ! 
at the certificates, and what not, Ae was satisfied as well 
as myself ; and Ellen soon told him that his absence 
would be better tiian his presence.* Here Mrs Armitage 
lowered her voice, and looked round with a timid air, 
which Kollo had never seen lujr display Iwfore : slie 
continued almost in A whisper, * I don’t know how it is, 
K<»!i(» Lilligood — ^perhaps I am going to die — hut 1 don’t 
/fffi/ like a mother to Eileii. When I thought my child 
w-aa dead, I mourned and fretted desperately ; but now 
she is restored to me, I don’t feel the old love—for 1 
did love her, though she offended me, Kollo.’ 

Mrs Armitage then, with much drcumlocution, pro- 
ceeded to prepare Kolio for the tidings slie liad to com- 
niiiiueate, wliich were to the effect that she desired his 
marriage with her daughter, thereby securing to him 
the wealth she had already bequeathed. Kollo was not 
Wanting in sense, and he immediately said with i smile, 
‘You mean kindly, Mrs Armitage, ma’am, I am sure; 
but do you think it likely that your daughter Mrs 
Smith, who must have your money anyhow of course, 
would take such a ^jttle ugly fellow as tlie Suniiiside 
shoemaker for her husband, when, with such a fortune, 
she might pick and choose?’ 

‘ She will take you, Kollo Lilligood,’ answered Mrs 
Armitage : ‘ I told her my will was already made in your 
favour, and that I wished her to marry you. She is a 
good obedient cliild I must say for her in this respect ; 
for before ever she saw you, she promised to do just as 
1 liked. 1 wish you to bo her husband, Kollo; you are 
a good, honest man ; I wish you to have my wealth ; 1 
wish her to hare it too ; and though 1 must say 1 am 
asttmished at Ellen agreeing to my proposal so easily, 
3 ret, as slie has done so, all that remains for you Is to ask 
her to marry you at once, when you are the master 
of Walmsley, and I shall die happy.' 

‘Mrs Armitage, ma’am,’ answered Kollo decisively, 
‘if your daughter inherited all England, and all the 
palaces in it, 1 would not be her husband.’ 

It were needless to repeat the violent discussions on 
the part of Mrs Armitage—on the determined refusal 
on Kollo’s : one thouglit, and one only, he gave to his 
beloved son ; but the father felt sure that that dear son 
would never wish to purchase wealth at such a sacrifice 
on his part. To become that W'omau's husband I Im- 
possible! thought Kollo. Other thoughts, which be 
buried in bis inmost heart, also crept forward. His 
■was final and decisive. Mrs Armitage dis- 
carded him for ever — he should not have a stiver unless 
he married Ellen Smith I And Ellen herself, what said 
she on hearing that she was reiected by the shoemaker 


of Sunniside? She said nothing; but her look so 
thoroughly alarmed and petrified tlie nervous Uitle 
man, that he took French-leavo of Walmsley instan- 
ter, nor felt himself secure till he stood beneath his 
thatched roof once more with young Kollo beside him. 
The latter, on hearing the Arabian -Night like details, 
was at first serious and attentive ; but when Iiis father 
came to the projiosal of marriage, and his terror of tie- 
lady, and rejection of the fortune and honour together, 
Kollo junior indulged in the loudest and longest laugh j 
that ho had ever known since his birth. His fatliei’s j 
flight seemed to tickle his fancy inuneusely ; Vmt when | 
they talked over the matter soberly, both father ami ; 
son came to the same conclusion. What that eimchi- i 
sion was, they religiously kept to themselves, nor ditl j 
either of them, indulge a regret for the wealih thus lost j 
when almost in their grasp. : 

‘Kollo,’ said the elder, ‘that woman Ellen Smiili | 
is » Here he paused. i ' 

* What, father ? ’ said his son^ looking on the pah; 1 1 

speaker, | j 

* A fiend in woman’s form, or I am much mistaken. I i 

But we’ll “bide our time;” and be thankfol 1 have 
escaped, my son ! * ejaculated p(mr I^illigood, licaving • 
deep sigh — a sigh of relief. ‘And wc will kicp all thcsi j 
matters to ourselves, my dear boy; for it \a women only i 
who love gossipping, and you and I are wh'u im-n, | 
though we be but poor cobblers.’ ! 

It was nearly twelve months subsequent to Kollo Lii- , 
ligood’s visit to Walmsley when, on a tranquil siimmi r 
evening, an aged man, with venerable silvery | 

flowing oil his shoulders, arrived at tlic quiet villaia? oi | 
Sunniside. He w'as a missionary from distant lands, | 
and the best years of his life had been devoti'tl ht llui I 
conversion of the heathen in the new world. Now wtirn | 
out, he came home to die, ami to rest his bom-a in tim i 
churchyard of Sunniside beside his kindred. Ko!h»’s j 
deceased M'ife had been the aged man’s gnimi nitre, | 
and UuHo was the only one of his fiimily left witi> 

I whom the pious labourer eouhl claim aflinii.y. In Ids 
[ society — shared by the whole vill ige — the newspapers 
I at the Sunniside Arms w^re now ncglectetl ; and it it\ 

I probable that the parties most interested mi^ht im! ! 

I have heard the tidings they conveyed, had not the | 
landlord happened to glance his eye over them, and | 
being aware of Kollo’s visit to Walmsley, ho biiid.lcd 
with the intelligence to his friend the worthy lirtle 
shoemaker. The country-side rang with the horrible 
I story — a daughter had been arrested on suspicion of 
attempting to poison her own mother, whom she liad 
already almost killed by a course of ill usage. Eortii- 
nately the attempt had failed, but * Ellen Smith’ was in 
custody, and Mrs Armitage of Walmsh y Hall was lier 
intended victim. The article entered into further 
particulars concerning Mrs A rmitage’s succession t(> the ; 
fortune, her daughter’s unexpeettMi rcnY)X)tarancc, kS:C. | 
j concluding with an explanation of the means througli ■ 
which the atrocity was discovered— two of the servants j 
j appearing, as witnesses against Mrs Sraitli, who, it w is j 
known, was to inherit all her mother’s wealth, the latccr 
having made a will to that effect. 

Much was said on all sides concerning the wicked- 
ness of the Vorld in general; and the reverend mis- 
sionary, who had caught part of the conversation, des- 
canted amply on that subject .But when Kollo tohl him 
of his own deep interest in the particular ‘wickedness’ 
in question, Mr Peckham, with ready sympathy, re- 
quested to hear the full details. Accordingly, when 
they were alone, Mr Lilligood comipenced his nar- 
rative, leaving nothing out from firat to la.^t except 
his former kindness to Mrs Armitage. Mr reckharn 
listened attentively; but when Kollo described Mrs 
Smith, he inquired with evident agitation from what 
part of the new world she had conae. On Kollo inform- 
ing him, the missionary solemnly said, ^ Wonderful are 
the ways of the Lord, and how he maketh darkness 
light ! My SOD, although my memory is failing me, yet 
I have at this moment a perfect recollection of being 
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sent for to pray by the sick-bed of a fellow-country- 
niaii; and in that distant land the ties of country are 
almost as strong as those of affinity. He was a farmett 
of tiie name of Smith, a man of weak intellect, and hU 
horror of approaching death almost forced upon me the 
conclusion that he bad led a particularly sinful life. 
But tins was not so, I found, for he had been more 
sinned against than sinning; and I endeavoured to lead 
]»im to the knowledge of our only refuge for the just 
as well as the unjust. He was closely attended upon by 
his wife. Now, mark me, Rollo; he told me she was liis 
scaond wife ; that she had been a servant to his first wife 
and liimsclf for some years, but a convict before then. 
Mo called her “ Kliza;” I am, sure of that. 1 remember 
her brutal manner to the dying man, the gash on her 
check, and her dislike to my being left alone with her 
husbimd. It was oidy at intervals that Smith snatched 
a moment here and there to speak to me of his past 
life; for wdieii she was by, he appeared cowed and ter- 
riliod. The last time I ever saw him in life — his wife 
(wlio appear(fd unusually harsh even for her) being 
culled away for a few minutes — he began lamenting his 
“ ill-luck,'’ as he termed it, in liaving been the husband 
of two such viragos ; for, said he, “ My dead wife, Ellen, 
tlircw a pruning-knife at tim one, and gashed her cheek 
as you SCO, Ellon was a shrevr, hut not so bad as ’Liza 
noitli(?r. Ab, sir! if you ever go back to our dear native 
laj'.d, I wish you would find out poor Nelly's mother, 

; and toll the old soul that her daughter named her kindly 
j w'hcn she w as dying, for they had quarrelled.'’ I pro- 
j mi.sed willingly to do so, if spared, and requested to 
kruiw the name of Ellen’s mother and her place of 

abode. “ Her name is Armitage, and she lives at” 

But here Mrs Smith’s return stopped our conversation ; 
and wlo'u T returned next evening to the farm, the 
husband was d(Uid.’ j 

M)l), my <har sir,’ exclaimed Rollo, ‘my prophetic j 
instincts were in vain; this is w'ondeiful indeed!] 
I will off to London at once, and find out Mr Temple.’ i 

vltnt Sinitli is a common mime, my son,* said the 
pbuvid missionary, ‘ and there is a possibility that there 
may be a mistake in onr suppositious, though I confess 
the coinoidencti is startling.’ 

‘ AVe will leave all to Mr Temple, uncle,' exclaimed 
Hollo. And in two days’ time he was in Mr Temple’s 
ofiico, and tolling his wx)nderful story. 

Mr Temple speedily confronted the accused, quietly 
saying, ‘ So, Mrs Smith, you have duped us all, it seems ; 
and as Eliza Smith, formerly the deceased Ellen Ar- 
mitfige’s servant, yon stand convicted of an attempt 
to poison t!ie said Ellen’s mother.’ 

Quite as quietly, and with imperturbable boldness, 
Mrs Smith replied, ‘ AATdl, I thought 1 should be found 
out Rome day, and that is the reason why I consented 
to marry Unit fool tlie slioernakcr ; for if he was lord 
of AValmsh y, I should lisive been huly.’ 

‘ Now, madam,’ said the lawyer, ‘ I think it possible 
you may liave to prepare for a second trip beyond seas. 
Your unhappy victim — poor old Mrs Armitage 1 — has, 

I believe, received her death, or at least its accelera- 
tion, at your hands?* 

‘ If I liad managed better,’ cried the violent woman, 

‘ she would have met with it ere this. Do you think 
I ever forget that her daughter Ellen did this f ’ pointing 
to her cheek, livid with rage. * Once I was handsome 
as herself'— people said we were like twin sisters ; but 
I saw her die ; I took lier place : but oh that 1 could 
be revenged in full ! * 

Mr Temple stayrd to listen to no more ravings, but 
making his best fiipeed to Walmsley, laid before the 
miserable Mrs Armitage the facts of the case, and 
through whose instrumentality ^ey were brought to 
light, ^ : 

Miserable ho longer, but lightened of a heavy load, 
the poor creature cried, ‘ 'Ihahk God for this, that she 
is not my child : the old love never carpe back to my 
heart : J told Rollo Lilligood so. Ellen, with alt her 
faults, never would have used her old mother as this 
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woman has done. Poor Nelly !— poor Nelly ! So she 
thought of her own mother when she was a-dying?’ 

But Mrs Armitage's days were numbered : her spirit 
was utterly crushed. And once more Kollo Lilligood 
came tf> visit her, and to read the worts of consolation, 
which she would listen to from none but him. Tlie 
second Mrs Smith was transported for life, after having 
made confession of her fraud and imputed crime. Slue 
said that an old English newspaper, containing the 
acetmut of Mrs Armitage’s singular good fortune, had 
Uccideiitally fallen into her hands ; the scliemc occurred 
toiler, and seemed so feasible and easy, that she enter- 
tained no doubt of being able to carry it out suocess- 
fully. 

In process of time Walmsley Hall was well filled 
with Kollo’s grandchildren. These fair little darlings 
called Mr Temple also ‘grandpapa for Kolht the 
second, now a rising barrister, had espoustrd Miss 
Temple: he made himself quite sure of not b;i>»g 
rejected by his heiress ere he ventured to ofi'er his 
hand. 

A pmture of the good missionary, Mr Pccklmm, hangs 
in the dining-room ; opposite to which is a full-ler»gt.li 
of Mr Lilligood the elder, engaged in t!te business 
of his calling. ‘ For I am as proud of my father,’ said 
Kollo, ‘ as I hope my sons will be of me ; and may my 
descendants never Buffer those pictures to be removed 1 ’ 

They were to be seen at Waln^sley Hall a few y( ur.« 
ago — the owner, a great-grandson hf Rollo, bearing a 
wonderful resemblance to the portraiture on the canvas, 
while in uy>rightness and kindness of heart the likeness 
is still more perfect 


CUIirOSITIES OF KOaUKRY. 

AUCTION GAaNOS — * nSTABLISJ tED BUS!. NEWS’ SWINPJJ:. 

AucHon Gangs , — Irwould appear to an uninitiated oltsorvci 
that property of any description, which has been coji.sigr>cd 
to an .auctioneer fi)r disposal by public sale, winch is sub- 
mitted to public competition, and which cari bo sold only 
with the auctioneer’s consent and complicity, is i)rt‘tty 
Bure of producing, if not something like its actual value 
in the commercial market, at least its value to the parties 
present at the sale, minus that fair retailer’s profit which 
it ought to be the efl'cet of general competition to reduce 
to its minimum amount. However reasoiiable such an 
expectation, nothing is more uncertain than it.^ real i I ion 
in the numerous auction marts in the metropolis. There 
exists a system of wholesale theft and robbery so wbbdy 
diffused, and bo universally carried into execution, that it 
is imposeible to form any estimate of the plunder, which 
must be enormous in its aggregate amount, and which 
forms the daily and hourly booty of a sot of heartless and 
unprincipled harpies, who prow rich and fatten upon the 
domestic misfortunes of their fellow-incu. By the ope- 
ration of this nefiirious system, the apparently fair and 
honest procedure of tale by public roup is utterly vitiated ; 
and the auctioneer — who in a case of unreserved salo, such 
as that in which the i)roper£y is adjudged to the h am in or 
under a distress warrant, has no power either to i>rotect 
the rights of the unfortunate owners, or to save himself j 
from the degraded position he is forced to occupy — is made 1 
the unwilling tool of a set of scoundrels, to wlvom he is | 
compelled to assign, one after another, articles frequently 
of high finish and sterling value, for sums paltry iii the 
extreme, if not merely horaihal. 

Those who have noticed the rapid, almost sudden, 
gi’owth and expansion of certain brokering chapmen and 
dealers in articles of furniture, pictures, musical instru- 
ments, curiosities, bronzes, vases, aud objects of certu, 
must have been often struck with surprise at their mira- 
culously speedy prosperityi The small front shop soon 
bursts into the back parlour; it then creeps up stairs; 
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then tho proprietor buys out his neighbours, and overflows 
iirst on one side, then on the other, with his fast-iucreasing 
stock, till at length half the street, or the whole of it, is 
one huge repository of everything domestic which neces- 
sity, luxury, or fanity can demand and industry ^upply. 
The course of knavOry we are about to describe may 
serre to raoderatq^the surprise of the observer. 

I)e it understood, then, that there exists a species of 
federal union, never talked about, yet open to all whose 
trfule it is to buy by auction for purposes of retailing. The 
primary object of this union is, to suppress and prevenb 
that competition which it is the purpose of public sale to 
elicit. As a general rule it may be athnned that of tnis 
union every broker, dealer or buyer by trade, whose prin- 
ciple of integrity is not sufficiently strong to resist the 
temptation, is, tacitly at least, a member. And indeed, 
however honest a dealer may be, he is often compelled in 
self-defence to wiiik at the proceedings of the gang, even 
tl>ougli he refrain from participating in their vile gains. 
Wc must not be supposed to infer that this iniquitous 
confederation is organised upon any regular system— that 
it boasts of any rules or written documents of any kind. 
Such a tangible embodiment of its principles would of 
course be fraught with peril to the parties concerned, and 
is therefore avoided. The phrase ‘honour among thieves* 
expresses the sole law by which the proceedings of its 
numerous members arc regulated; and though they often 
quarrel bitterly over the division of the spoil, and have 
been seen to light furiously for their imagined rights, they 
are never known to have recourse to the law for protec- 
tion. From all we can gather concerning the origin of 
this foul conspiracy — and we have taken some pains in 
the investigaiiun — ^it would appear that it has been of slow 
and gradual growth, and that it was, in the first place, 
the spontaneous offspring of the cupidity and dishonesty 
of a very limited group of confederated rascals. It is 
affirhicd— with what truth we know not — that it was first 
detected in operation among the Jews of a certain locality, 
and that it was immediately imitated on all sides, instead 
of being suppressed, as it might have been by the strong 
arm of the law and the force of public rebuke, had the 
infernal machinations of its members been made known. 
However this may be, it is pretty certain that since its first 
rise, which might be dated at less than a score of years 
back, it has spread like a pestilence to every part of the 
metropolis; and that, at the present moment, it cannot be 
predicated with absolute certainty of any auction-room 
situated between Knightsbridge west and Mile-end east, 
or Ilighgatc north and Peckham south, that on any given 
day in the year there shall be a fair sale of any specified 
kind of portable property. If the gang be present — and 
they are always present if the property to be disposed of 
(dl’ers them any considerable advantage — they will be ‘ 
sure to accomplish two things : in the first place, they will 
get most of the lots they desiderate knocked down to 
them at a low bidding; and in the second place, they 
will prevent any stranger who is not a professional buyer 
from obtaining any article for a sum much less than 
double its value. 

On a certain day in the year 1847 — we do not choose, 
for c<!rtam reasons, to be more particular as to date — we 
attended a sale, where, among other valuable species of 
property, a pretty large (*>ollection of pictures was to be 
sold. Our object was to purchase a clever production of 
Fuseli’s, should it fall within the limited range of our 
pocket. Being pressed for time, wc had not leisure to 
change an old office coat in which we had sat all the 
morning, and consequently made our appearance at the 
saleroom in somewhat seedy trim— to which accidental 
circuinstance may be doubtless attributed the revelation 
we have to make. It should be ffieutioned that the pro- 
peily w'as that of a defunct dealer, and that his widow 
was then in the house awaiting with anxious heart the 
result of the sale, upon the proceeds of which her pro- 
spect of future comfort depended. Wc found the ros- 
trum of the auctionetT surrounded by the ituctim gang^ 

’ whom, all uncvmscious of their honourable frater- 

nisation, we with oonslderablo difficulty shouldered our 
way, and obtained a standing xiowtion in front of tha 


revolving easel upph which the paintings were then exhi- 
biting to the crowd of bidders. 

‘ Are you tn f * said a greasy, grizzly-bearded face, 
reeking over our shoulder. 

‘Yes, thank Heaven, we are in,’ said, we, mistaking 
the purport of the question. 

^Oh, it’s all rignt,* said the questioner, turning to 
those l^hind him : ‘ he’s in.’ 

We need not detail the whole of the conversation w'e 
overheard — enough to say that we soon discovered some- 
thing of the nature of the conspiracy, and saw its profitable 
but villanous operation in full swing. Most of the pictures 
of greatest value were knocked down at wretched prices 
to three or four members of the gang ; and once when a 
stranger endeavoured to secure a piece of some merit, the 
biddings were run up against him to an amount far beyond 
its Utmost value, until he ceased to bid, when the lot was 
knocked down to one of the gang, who immediately rej)vi- 
diated his bidding, and swore that he did not intend to 
bid more than a certain sum. After some squabbling, the 
lot was put up again, and bought by the gang against Hie 
! stranger for far more than its worth. Once when w'e 
haza^ed a bidding for the lot we came to purcliaso, we 

were stopped with, ‘ Shut up, you fool ; that’s ’s 

bidding : hold your mouth — ^you’ll get it for nothing if 
you want it at the knock~ouL^ 

‘At the knock-out I’ we mentally ejaculated ; ‘ wdiat 
upon earth is that P We had heard the expression be- 
fore, though casually, and it had escaped uur incniory ; 
but W'e resolved this time, if possible, to penetrate the 
mystery, and Icam whether it really was what we already 
began to suspect it to be. 

‘And where,’ said we in as careless a tone as wc could 
assume, * does the knock-out come oif this time i ’ 

* Oh, at the old place ; at ’s back-room up stairs.* 

* What! C— Court r (This was a leading question, 

as we knew no one at C Court.) 

* No ; at W Street.* 

‘ To-night of course i * 

‘ To be sure — half-past eight or nine.’ 

We did not fail, shortly before nine o’clock, to ascend 
the stairs to the back-room of the house indicated in 

W Street. Before the hour had struck, the whole of I 

the gang was present, and comprehended a much larger i 
number than we had expected to meet. Among them wc 
recognised several owners of first-rate shops, men of pro- 
perty and capital — one especially, who had recently 
portioned his daughter with thousands, along with 
others of undoubted respectability. Seating ourselves near 
the door, and calling for grog on the principle of doing 
at Horne as Homans do, we awaited with interest the 
result of the proceedings. A number of the smaller and 
more valuable paintings — gems of the Italian and Flemish 
schools — a few English specimens, and several finely- ] 
wrought vases and bronzes, had been already ‘cleared,’ 
and deposited in the old-fashioned window-reccsscs, and 
upon tables in the room. As it was now past the hour, 
and all were supposed to be present, the door was closed 
upon the ejected waiter, and the * knock-out,’ which, as 
we had suspected, was nothing more or less than the 
real sale of the property, commenced. An individual, 
whom we shall designate Smash, whose vainpyre-looking 
physiognomy is too well known to the frequenters of cer- 
tain salerooms, was the unlicensed auctioneer of the | 
evening. Catalogues being produced, all the lots bought 
by the gang were gone over seriatim, and now for the 
first time put up to serious competition. One by one 
they were knocked down to eager purchasers at prices 
varying from double to ten times the sums for which they 
had been obtained but a few hours before. Cash was paid 
down for each lot as it was sold, and deposited in a small 
tray in front of the seller, the lots, or an order upon the 
auctioneer for such lots as had not been cleared, being 
delivered to the respective purchasers. When the whole 
of them had been disposed of, the mass of gold and silver 
in the tray had accumulated to a considerable size. 
Smash then resigning the hammer, reimbursed from the 
heap before him the parties who had cleared the lots 
present— those who had purchased lots yet in the custody 
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of the auctioneer having of courae paid to the heap the 
difference only between the final biddings at the sham | 
sale and the real one. These payments concluded, a con> | 
siilerable sum, the produce of that day’s diabolical robbery 
of a forlorn and widowed woman, remained to be divided' 
among the wretches who had thus successfully combined 
to plunder the helpless. When the sale was over, wo 
could not help remarking that the whole of the property 
rested finally in the hands of three or four persons—Smash 
being one of them, as he had bid pretty freely, and con- 
signed several good lots to himself. A few of the articles 
which had been run up to a high price, in opposition to 
parties who, not being in the gang, had presumed to bid 
against it, hardly realised half the sums they had cost ; 
but the loss upon these was compensated tenfold by the 
gain upon the remainder.^ And now came the division 
of the spoil, which was eventually managed upon a prin- 
ciple too complex to he fathomed by a casual observer. 
We noticed, however, when Smash read over the schedule, 
which occupied some time in preparing, that the indivi- 
duals who had paid most money were to receive the largest 
share ; and that those who bought nothing, and most 
probably never intended to buy, were to he paid at a 
lower rate. We did not witness the final distribution of 
the cash. Having no desire to pollute our fingers by the ' 
touch of such ill-gotten gain, we feigned a sudden excuse 
for quitting the room; and requesting our grizzly -faced ^ 
friend to take charge ‘for two minutes* of our untasted 
grog, we quitted in sovereign disgust this den, of ill-doers, 
who wanted only the virtues of personal courage and out- 
spoken sincerity to elevate them to the level of the bur- 
glar and the highwayman. 

It is some years "since we became thus aware of the 
existence of this atrocious system of plunder, and we have 
since frequently detected it in operation where we little 
expected t<i meet it. At book-sales it is a perfect nui- 
saTiee. There are several scores of petty scoundrels who 
pass their lives at book-auctions, rarely bidding, and never 
buying if they can avoid it, and whose sole means of sub- 
sistence is this meanest of all possible modes of plunder. 
From inquiries we have cautiously made — for it is not an I 
easy matter to obtain reliable information from the parties 
implicated — we are induced to believe that the majority 
of the real buyers would be glad to abate the practice, or 
put it down altogether, if possible. They find that where, 
as is generally the case with regard to books, the separate 
piirchiises are rarely of any great value, the trouble and 
inconvenience the practice entails are not compensated by 
the profit it affords: but the miserable wretches to whom 
such stolen scraps are daily broad, stick too hard upon 
their skirts to be readily got rid of. 

It is a melancholy thing, and one that speaks volumes 
upon tlie demoralising effect of bargain -hunting upon the 
character, that among these plunderers of the weak, the 
friendless, and the prostrate in circumstances, should be 
numbered names of respectable standing in commerce — 
names well known and trusted among connoisseurs and 
collectors of works of art, relics of antiquity, or objects 
of vertii. But there is tinhappily no margin left for doubt 
upon the subject. It would be in our power, on any given 
day, in the course of a few hours’ visit to some of the 
finest collections of the first-class dealers in such matters 
in the metropolis, to pitch upon a score or two of valuable 
specimens which have come into the possession of the 
present owners through the scandalous medium of the 
* knock-out,’* These men, be it remembered, have not the 
plea of necessity to advance in mitigation of their acts: 
they are surrounded with the materials and appliances of 
luxury, and have wealth at command, and might reason- 

* We have this day seen a very yoluablo painting, bought by 
one of these gangs at a late sale of the property of a deceased pro* 
prietor, fur a sum hardly covering the cost of the frame and the 
materials used in painting. What it realised at the * knock-out,* 
and what was consequently the amount of plunder shared among 
the gang, wo wero not able to ascertain. One tliliig we can state 
with certainty, and that is, that the pres nxt custodier of the pic- 
ture (it would be an abuse of language to call him the proprietor) 
demands above a thousand guineux for it ; and, eonsid^lng its 
rare quality and trausoendent merit, seems not unlik^y to obtain 
the sum he demands. 


ably be expected to set an example of honesty in the 
pursuit of a profession which is sadly in want of it. 

The ‘ Eatablinhed Business* Swindle . — Just on the same 
principle as the American backwoods^ian locates upon a 
plot (A savage territory, fells the forest timber, burns the 
lumber, ploughs and sows the reclaimed land— then sells 
the whole clearing, stock, lot, and cording crop, to somo 
wandering emigrant in search of a settlement — so in 
London there is a class of men (nnd, we may add, of 
women too) whose favourite occupation it is to o]>en new 
'shops, and dig out, as it were, new channels for the 
currents of commerce, in the yet untried neighbourhoods 
of the ever-increasing metropolis ; selling their newly- 
formed establishments so soon as they arc set a-going, and 
in a fair way of success, either to new-married couples, 
country immigrants, or other parties whom they may 
suit. Against such a mode of gaining a livelihood, how- 
ever singular it may appear to some, nothing can be justly 
said. These parties are often of essential service to the 
community, to whom they frequetitly introduce the con- 
veniences of retail trade in localities which, without their 
speculative enterprise, would long remain strangers to 
them. They are the pioneers of traffic, whose mission it 
is to clear the way for the commercial host which has in 
due time to follow in their footsteps. They owe their 
success (and most of them are successful) to the possession 
of a rare tact and discrimination in reference to business 
matters, as well as to a considerable amount of that con - 
stitutional energy and restlessness wiiich so remarkably 
characterise their prototype of the ‘far west.’ But as every- 
thing successful in London is sure to give birth to its coun- 
terfeit, so in this peculiar walk of life there arc hundreds 
of unprincipled knaves who make a prey of‘the stranger 
and the inexperienced by the sale, under lying pretences, 
of mock establishments, whose pretended returns have no 
existence save in the records of a set of plausible account- 
books, artfully made up for the purpose of defrauding the 
unwary. 

Wo shall more effectually expose the modus operandi 
of this sort of swindlers by a brief recital of what actually 
occurred to a friend of our own who unhappily fell into 
their clutches, than by any formal description that could 
be given. 

In the year lOl-, Walter S found himself, at the I 

demise of his last surviving parent, under the necessity of 
seeking a livelihood. With youth, health, and a tolerably 
good education, and with L.600 in hU pocket, he left his 
native place, and came to London to prosecute his fortune. 
After pushing his inquiries in town for Tiear three montlis, 
without finding anything to suit him, he b<?gan to turn 
his attention to the morning papers, and to con the ad- 
vertisements with a degree of interest which can only 
be appreciated by those who have been in similar circum- 
stances, At length, lured by the prospect of a good in- 
come in return for very moderate exertions, he applied j 
personally at the office of a house-agent in Oxford Street, 
who had advertised his busines.s for sale. The office was 
a sort of serni-shop on the ground-floor, at the w'est end 
of the street; and though bearing a remarkably neat and i 
genteel appearance, had withal a somewhat worn and busi- i 
ness aspect. This he thought looked well, llaviugmado ; 
his purpose known to the single clerk, that functionary 
touched a bell, which brought out the principal from an 
inner chamber — a sober, rather 8a<l-visaged, well-dressed 
individual, of about five-and-thirty, in deep mourning. 
Upon making known the object of his visit, and referring to 
the advertisement in the ‘ Times * of that morning, the ad- 
vertiser deihanded whether it was the intention of his visi- 
tor to purchase the business for himself, or was he merely 

making inquiries on behalf of another person 1 S- 

replied that ho was ^ting solely on his own account, and 
that, if the business bore out the terms of the adyertise- 
ment, it was his int^tion to make him an offers 

‘ I could easily satisfy you,* said the other, ^ that this 
business would have justified me in employing much 
stronger terms of recommendation; hut the fact is, that 
although I have doubled the retiurni since 1 bought it my- 
self, I have no wish to recover ijibre than the money I 
paid for it— 'the death of a relative haying released me 
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from the further necessity of any business occupation at 
aU But X fear you are too late ; I parted with a gentle- 
man not an hour ago who has all but decided upon taking 
it. It is a pity ygu did not apply before : I cannot say 
anything decisive on it at present. Good-morning, «ir.’ 

‘ Good -morning ; ’ and S — — * had already reached the 
door, disappointnunt in his face, when the other cried, 

* Stop ; you may give me your address. It is possible 
the first applicant may not conclude the aftair. It strikes 
me, from some remarks he let drop, that he may not have 
the cash at hand, in which case 1 will let you know< 
the day after to-morrow. By the way, wo may as W(^U 
understand each other — ^you will allow me to ask you if 
you are prepared to pay cash down, or at what date, 
supposing we should do business together '<* 

* Why,* said S , ‘ 1 had not resolved to offer you the 

exact amount you demand ; but 1 will say this, that if, 
after full investigation of the business and returns, we 
should deal, it will be for cash.* 

‘ In that case,* said the agent, ‘you shall have the pre- 
ference if the party who has just left does not conclude 
the punihase. Perhaps you will look in at eleven the day 
aft er to-morrow, and thus save time f 

S promised he would do so punctually, and departed, 

not without hopes of becoming yet the proprietor of so 
snug a concern. 

At eleven precisely ori the day appointed S opened 

the office door. The principal was standing at the desk 
in earnest, almost angry discussion with an elderly man 
of gentlemanly garb and manners. He nodded to the 
uew-comcr, and motioned to his clerk to show him into 

the private room, which was so situated that S could 

not avoid hearing every syllable that was uttered in the 
oibce. lie soon became aware that the stranger was the 
first applicant whose rivalry he had so much dreaded ; 
and he hoard with secret satisfaction, that though eagerly 
desirous of securing the business, he was not in a condi- 
tion to pay down the required sum upon taking posses- 
sion. IJo pleaded hard to be allowed to make a deposit 
of part of the purchase-money, l»y way of binding the 
bargain, offering three hundred pounds in cash, and the 
rest in bills of short date. This the agent would b)r no 
means allow, and upbraided liim with having deceived 
him in that particular at their former interviews.^ The 
Btranger retorted, and the discussion grew almofc ^ into a 
quarrel, both parties becoming less ceremonious as the 
dispute waxed warm. It ended at last in the agent bow- 
ing out his would-be successor, who departed muttering 
his dissatisfaction in no measured terms. 

3’he coast was now clear for S , with whom, after 

apologising for the warmth of his language to the stranger, 
and remarking that it was a singular coincidence that 

S should have arrived just in time to witness their^is- 

agreement, an aiTangernent was entered into for examin- 
ing the books and testing the present state of the business. 
Ibilereiices having been exchanged on both sides, that 
same afternoon the books of the last two years were gone 
over cm sorily, but carefully, and checked with the annual 
audits, in a manner, and with a result, perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the incoming proprietor. During the examina- 
tion two parties called and paid L.5 as per-centage on 
houses let by the agent. Before leaving the premises, at 

sunset, S had agreed to spend the ensuing fortnight 

in the office, ns well to test the average returns, as to learn 
the simple routine of nianagcment. The fortnight passed 
pleasantly enough. The books were loft in the hands of 
S- — , who conned them carefully, and never (xinceived 
the slightest suspicion of their genuineness. The clerk 
proved a rollicking out-spoken fellow, fond of cigars and 
bottled a.le, and made no scruple of aWsing his employer 
for not having raised his salaiy beyond a paltry hundred — 
aftirnuMi that to his exertions and attention the success 

of tlie office was mainly due-rand hoped that S , on 

asHumiu^ the govenuu’ent, would have the liberality to 
do hun justice. Them was no lack of business during 
the period of probation, Parties dropped in with ho- 
tices of houses and pTeiniseB to let, for the registry osid 
exhibitioii of which on the office show-boards they paid 
willingly, according to a liberal scale of charges. The 


principal was absent for hours together every day, and 

once for two whole days, during which S had the 

luck to let a mansion in a neighbouring square for L.IIJO 
a year — accompanied the incoming tenant in the exami- 
nation of the promises, and receivod from the landlonl 5 
per cent, upon the first year's rent. In addition to this, 
business was transacted of a less impoxtiuit character, 
but which yet yielded a comfortable profit to the ngont. 
As the fortnight drew to a close, it appeared ])hiinly 
enough that the profits averaged altogether, after paying 

expenses, nearly L.IO a week ; and S began to think 

it was a pity that he had not struck the bargain before, 
and pocketed them himself. When the time was up, arnl 
the agent asked him if he was satisffed with what they 
were doing, and was disposed to conclude the affair, he 
was but too ready to do so ; and the next day a law'yer 
was called in, an agreement drawn up in due form, and 

signed by both parties ; L.450 was paid down by S , 

and bills at short dates were given for L.lfiO more. The 
‘agreement for a lease* of the offices, and the landlord’s 
receipts for rents, together with all books and documents 
connected with the buBiness, were made over to the now 
purchaser ; and be^re starting for the nortli to ‘ take 
possession of bis newly-bequeathed propert}',’ the ngont 

secretly advised S to get rid of the clerk. ‘ You will 

fmd that you can easily manage the whole affair y ourself,’ 
said he; ‘ and you may as well save the expense of such a 
fellow, who is likely to prove an annoyance to any ojk; who 
does not knqw how to manage him as 1 do.’ Thi.j rccfuii- 

mendation proved in the result quite unnecessary, S 

took up what he now considered his permanent quai t^ir.s 
on the ensuing day, and hiied a Bleeping-rooin close Ijy 
for the better convenience of business. Hut no clr rk 
made his api^carance. This did not at first trouble the 
new proprietor, who attributed his absence to sumo con- 
vivial irregularity, and felt pretty sure of liis speedy 
return. Two, three, four days — a whole week pos.^cil, 
and no clerk — and what, alas, W'as a thousand times 

worse, not a single customer ! S , now a ]>rey to a, wli.il 

suspicions of foul play, lived upon tentor-lnKtks. An- 
other and another week elapsed ; and though the stream 
of population rushed incessantly past the ollicc doo!’, 
there were hardly more signs of busimsss in tin? deserted 
rooms within than in the silent mummy chamber of an 
Kgyptian pyramid. At length, when nearly two niontlifi 
had passed away without the realisation of a single shil- 
ling, and S had become gradually awake to tiie com- 

pleteness of his victimisation, a stranger called with a 
demand for tw'O quarters* rent, nml threatened to seize 
if it were not paid immediately. 8— produced his 
receipts up to the last quarter, which proved to be mere 
fabrications, signed with a name the same in sound, but 
differing in spelling from that of the real landlord. 
From explanations that ensued, and from rererence to 
neighbours, and to the inmates of the upper part of tluf 
house, the whole machinery of the abominable fraud, 
which had been brought to so successful an issue, was 
made fully apparent. The agent himself, the clerk, the 
‘prior applicant,’ the customers, the gentleman wlm had 
taken the house in the square (which house, by the vay, 
belonged to the landlord of that of which the office was a 
part, and was still unlct), the protended landlord, who 
had paid the per-centage on lotting- the very lawyer, 
or supposed lawyer, who had drawn up the agreement 
— all were partners or creatures of one swindling gang. 
The books were a set of documents cooked up I'or the 
purpose of delusion. Among the scores of notices ex- 
hibited on the show-boards, only one was genuine, ami 
that one was in reference to the house in the square, 
which had been made to play so important a part in the 
swindle. The others, it is true, indicated bouses, sboiis, 
and chambers which were actually to let ; but they liiul 
been copied from similar aimouncements displayed in 
other parts of the city, without the sanction of the owners 
of the premises, and for the purpose of carrying out the 
fraud. As a termination to this villariouB affair, poor 
was fain to evacuate the theatre of his delusion, 
resigning the fiirniture and fixtures in consideration of a, 
disMiarge in full of the landlord’s claims for rent, and 
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to rec<*nunence his researches in Loudon for some career 
upon which ho might enter with empty pockets and a 
iktle dear-bought experience. 

The above is jui * ower true tale,’ and is but one of a 
thousand which might be supplied frorn the private 
histories of multitudes who have fallen victims to con- 
spiracies of the same class more or less extensive. Every 
recurring week brings to the metropolis adventurers from 
the country in search of a location in town, and desirous 
of investing their hardly-earned savings, or long-expected 
inheritance, in some established business, or fair specula- 
tion, which may offer to honest industry the prospect of 
competence and re8j>ectability. Such will do well to 
remember that the land -sharks are here on the look-out 
for their prey, which they will be prevented from gorging 
only by the exercise of the utmost vigilance and precau- 
tion on the part of their intended victims. 


THE riTILOSOI^HY OF BUN-EATING. 

An Englishman is considered, in foreign countries, as a 
sort of philosopher of every-day life. He is supposed 
to bo cold, calm, self-possessed ; to pass along the stage 
of the world with the imperturbable gravity of a Red Iii- 
diiin ; to be rtl>lc to stand up to be shot at, or even married, 
with the most solemn decorum ; and to carry oflT oven his 
blumh'rs and simplicities with a lofty air of good faith i 
which sets ridi(iule at detlanco. Such is the English- 
man as he is commonly represented, for instance, on the 
French stage ; but, although we are by no means dis- 
j posiMl to challenge the general resemblance, we conceive 
; it to 1)0 a point of honour to admit that in one particular 
it is defective : it does not truly characterise the English- 
man in tlie act of eating a bun in a pastry-cook’s shop. 

Every one wdio is accustomed to resort to such places 
for something to stay the appetite, which otherwise 
wo\ild rage or languish by dinner-time, must have ob- 
I served the singular enibarrassment betrayed by the cus- 
j torners. It is painful to detect the expedients they arc 
I obliged to have recourse to in order to carry off some 
portion of this awkwardness. One gentleman, fortunate 
in being near the door, scans curiously the crowd pa.sa- 
ing along the street, as if he were looking for some one 
whom ho wished to see. Another, farther in* feels a pro- 
fouml interest in a lemonade advertisenient hung over 
the counter, which he has read fifty times before in simi- 
lar circumstances. A tliird finds something demanding 
careful attention in a row of sauce-bottles or preserve- 
jars on tin? opposite side of the shop, till, having at 
length finished his regale, he all at once revive.^ to a 
sense of the utter worthlessness of his object, pays his 
bill Inistily, and rushes out into the street, delighted to 
liHVf? (iscaped from so liumiliating a position. Dashing 
young (logs who come in for a shrimp sandwich and a 
glass of sherry and lemonade, may carry off matters by 
a gay conversation with the nymph of the counter, 
whom they rally about the sparkle and effervescence of 
the l>in’erage, which they wittily conceive to bear some 
roBcmblance to the female character. Young ladies, too 
— usually taking care to enter in pairs or groups— have 
it in their power, while they absorb their respective 
jollies, tf> keep up a colloquy among themselves, 
rushing into a critical discussion of the merits of the 
last new novel, or the last miracle of the Opera, or 
something else intensely abstract and irrelative to the 
matter in hand. It is all very well with such fortu- 
nately-situated persons ; but for the stranger, the unit 
— the Englishman — who comes in alone to allay a crav- 
ing appetite, the situation is a trying one. 

The pa8try*(?ooks, for their own sakes, should look to 
it- If they wish to cultivate the stand-up line ofeon- 
Buraption, they should get their shops furnished with 


something better than lemonade advertisements and 
rows of pickle jars for the study of their customers. 

A continual stream of new pictures hung up in proper 
sitUHti(>n8 within gazing distance of thf lunching public, 
would, we are convinced, prove an iniinenso attraction. 
They should not be pictures of singly figures or small 
groups which tell their story at once and away ; tliey 
ought generally to contain a multitude of figures, and to 
^arry out a somewhat elaborate narrative, as is the ease 
with the works of Hogarth, Callot, and similar geniuses. 
NA one should be capable of complete perusal in Jess 
time than is necessary for the demolition of a common- 
sized bun. The necessity of a considerable number of 
such pictures, and of their frequent renew-al, must be 
evident, for a gentleman wmuld soon feel the awkward- 
ness of appearing before the public as taking an ever- 
fresh interest in one or two particular works of art, 
however excellent, every day of his life. There must 
be at least a dozen, and these ought to be changed at 
least every two inontlis. Many artists 'wouid be glad 
of the opjMjrtunity of exhibiting their pictures in this 
manner, and therefore there coubl be no great diffi- 
culty in effecting the desired alliance between the 
rival powers of pastry and art. We can even ima- 
gine picture- dealers glad to pay a rent to a fiishionahle 
bunnist for the privilege of hanging up tlicir wares with i 
prices affixed in such a situation. On this point, how- | 
over, we do not profess to speak oracularl 5 ^ All w'c aim»i 
at is, to impress the necessity of something being done j 
for the relief of distressed bun-eaters. j 

A1>J0KI> BY ANOTHER CONTRIBiriOR, | 

The plan here suggested may be very good as a tem- j 
porary expedient, but I believe that the only riglit and 
thorough remedy for the evil complained of is to be , 
found, where the remedies of so many other things are | 
looked for — in education and the progress of the national j 
mind. We entertain a firm conviction that, w'Uh gfiod j 
management, the awkwardness itself will disappear by | 
j and by, and the Englishman will be able to eat his bun ' 
with all tlie noncbalance which distinguishes him in the | 
other predicaments of life. Why should this not be so? ; 
What is there in a bun, philosophically .speaking, which ' 
should not be as surmountable to an Englifihiinui as to a . 
E’renchraan? In the nieantinie, however, the Frencliman i 
has the advantage. Look at him, as he enters the slnjp, | 
sweeping the counter with the severe and lofiy glance of ; 
a connoisseur! Having made his selection, luj goes dtii- ; 
berately to work. Ho divides bis attention between his ; 
bun and the companj^ scrutinising eacli in turn. He j 
does not stare, however, but look; he does not bolr, ! 
but munch; and it is easy to see, by the approving air j 
with which, ever and anon, he turns his eyes upon the . : 
diminishing him, that he is satisfied with the nu jital j* 
analysis he has formed of its composition. He finUiew j 
with a gentle sigh of content; smoothes his monstauhe 
with the gravity which this act demands, and invariably 
receives; pays his (roi:i sows politely; draws on his 
gloves with deliberation ; touches his hat to the lady of 
the counter with an empresBcmev^ proportioned to the 
charms of her face or drees ; poises his cane majes- 
tically ; and walks slowly out into the street. 

The cause of this national distinction is, that in Eng- 
land eating is a vulgar necessity, while in France it is a- 
fine art. In the latter country it is associated even with 
ideas of the soft passion ; for when a lover treats bis 
mistress, it is always to something to eat. In the class 
lower than the gentry (if there are any lower classes in 
the French Republic), when the gallant walks out with 
his lady-love, he inveigles her tenderly into the restau- 
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rant. If they have anything to drink, it is merely a 
little vin ordinaire and water, as an accompaniment to 
the fricassee. If the day be Snnday, vrhioh is the most 
probable day in l&ie week, it is. u rigeur that the promc> 
nadc ends with a quadrille; and this likewise takes 
place in a restausant, and a restaurant, ton, d cent cou- 
vertSy where the master, even when asked only for a 
little hot water, to sophisticate the English stranger’s 
petit verve, summons his head cook by shouting in q 
voice of proud command— ‘ Chef !* 

With us, on the other hand, eating has no grace, die- 
gance, or dignity — drinking taking its place as the first 
of social exercises. When promenadera of the same 
rank as those just mentioned go forth to enjoy them- 
selves, so/u« cum sola, they may walk for miles and hours 
without any other refreshment than beer or spirits and 
w ater. If they break bread at all, it is merely a stale 
biscaiit as an accompaniment to the drink. As for a 
sister signalising the visit of her brother, who resides 
in a neighbouring town, by preparing some miracukuts 
piece of cookery for him, to be eaten in an arbour in the 
garden, with the children round the table— that is n 
scene we smile at as so like the mounseers \ Last holi- 
day w'e met a couple of Modern Athenians, male and 
female, going forth into the country for a day’s pleasur- 
ing. They were genteelly dressed : the lady, more espe- 
ciall3% was very lady-like — 

^ * They both were young, and one was beautiful !* 

The gentleman, we saw, had prudently provided against 
the casualties of travel, for a quart bottle protruded 
undisguisedly from the breast of his handsome coat like 
a black nosegay ! 

But look at honest Mr Hull as he goes into a tavern 
to refresh the inner man, and tell u.s whether you detect 
any of the awkwardness you have just witnessed at the 
pastry-cook's ? He surveys tlie room with the air of a 
monarch, lie establishes himself with quiet majesty in 
his seat; he sips deliberately, critically, and peraever- 
ingly ; and looks the world in the face the while like 
a man conscious of the performance of a meritorious 
action. Does not this show that Mr Bull has :he pluck 
in him, if it were only properly directed? Are we too 
sanguine in thinking that the day will come in the pro- 
gress of this onward-moving age, when he will be able 
to dispense with pictures at the pastry-cook’s ? Is there 
anytliing wild or visionary in supposing — as we do — that 
by and by, when called upon to perform publicly the 
munching of a bun, he will acquit himself with the 
phiiusophic calmness he exhibits in the other exigences 
of social life? 


AN EASTERN INTERIOR. 

TiiK late Mr Charles Heath persisted for about a dozen 
years in sending ati author and an artist to rummage 
continental Europe for materials, literary and soentc, 
! for one of bis splendid annual volumes. One great 
diiliciilty was, that the author and artist, having other 
matters to attend to at home, could not make it conve- 
nient to travel together ; but even if it had happened 
otherwise, it is hardly probable that two men of diffe- 
rent characters and professions could have seen the 
' same objects with the same feelings, so as to 'give the 
requisite harmony to the descriptions of the pen and 
tiie pencil Here is a volume, however, equal in inte- 
rest as well as appearance to any of the bygone annuals, 
and written and illustrated by a single individual, skil- 
fvil to the same degree and in the same way, both as an 
author and an artist * Mr Bartlett would have been a 

- * ^ tilimpseig of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 

BqrSWtt. author of * IVwty Days in the Desert.’ Loudon : Arthur 
• li^I, Virtue, and Co. lWi>. 



treasure to Mr Heath, and his saving of treasure even 
in travelling expenses might have prolonged for many 
years the prosperity of the * Picturesque Annual* 

The ‘ Nile-Boat* is one of the most agreeable of all 
literary picture-books. Its information, though not 
new, is well selected, and conveyed in a way that gives 
it the value of novelty ; while a brief historical intro- 
duction enables the reader to understand the subject 
without the trouble of study. In short, whether as 
regards the literature, or the numerous pictorial illus- 
trations, this is emphatically a drawing-room book, and 
presents an excellent specimen of those intellectual 
luxuries of the age which are now brought within the 
reach of families of very moderate means. 

We have said that the information convoyed by the 
book is not new ; but this must not be rigidly under- 
stood. The author himself, indeed, disavows all cliiin 
to originality ; but in point of fact the work is a vcdiiine 
of travels, and w’ritten by one too intelligent and expe- 
i ricnced to follow blindly in the steps of his prede{‘e8sor.s. 

[ There is, more especially, an * interior,’ as the artists 
sa}', which forms a very novel as well as agreeable pic- 
ture. We have been told much of tlic difficulty, and, 
till very recent times, of the danger of a European ' 
gentleman visiting the harem of a Mohammedan ; but I 
a revolution would now appear to have taken plurc in 
Oriental manners, of which Mr Bartlett has been among 
the first to experience the advantage. 

‘ My visit,’ says he, * had fallen on good, and not on 
evil times — upon an era of change indeed remarkable 
I and momentous, not only for its immediate, but for its 
far-stretebing consequences, and distinguished for the 
first insertion into the old Mussulman fabric of the i 
wedge of European civilisation. The Turkish power ; 
was broken; the Egyptian flag waved upon the walls 
of Damascus ; planted there, too, far less by the brute ! 

I valour of the troops of Mehcmet Ali, than by the tactics | 
of those French generals (an ominous circumstance, 
and well deserving the closest attention of our states- : 
men) who had originally formed, and wlio in reality 
commanded them. 

‘When the rapid victories of Ibrahim Pasha had made 
him master of Syria, and given him the sudden posses- | 
sion of Damascus, and wlien be came to establish there i 
his impartial system of administration, by which the ; 
Christians could no more (as by immemorial usage had ; 
been their lot) be trampled upon by the liauglity Mus- i 
sulmen, it was deemed a fit season to establish, if pos- i 
sible, an English consulate in so important a station. 
After much opposition, Mr Farren at length entered ; 
upon this post with every mark of honour from tlic i 
local authorities, and by his conciliatory manners, soon 
contrived to render himself extremely popular among ■ 
the higher classes. Still, the state of Syria was uncer- ; ! 
tain and convulsed ; a reverse of the pasha’s siujcess 
j would bring back into fierce reaction all the Mussulman 
I intolerance ; and sudden reprisals on the Christians | 
were apprehended, in whose fate Europeans would na- 
turally be involved. They were thus in a coiistant ; 

I state of jeopardy ; and although the consul had a town- 
i house, he lived in the suburb of Salaheyih, whence, in . j 
case of a popular outbreak, he might easily make good | ! 
his escape to the mountains. The day after my arrival j j 
w'e visited the city. As our horses clattered through j i 
the narrow streets, the crowd sullenly made way for j : 
us, and curses, not loud, but deep, were no doubt mut- 
tered in the choicest Arabic. Many a filthy dervish, 
pale, with suppressed hate, looked daggers as we passed 
him by.’ 
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There whb not much to hope for, it might appear, from 
this state of affairs ; but our author found that while the 
prejudices of the lower ranks seemed to have increased, 
those of the upper had sustained a change in an appo- 
site direction. * While such was the sullen fanaticism of 
the populace, only restrained by the arms of Ibrahim, 
another spirit was gaining ground among certain of the 
higher classes. The notorious indifterence of the pasha 
himself to the Moslem institutes, And the liberalism of 
his Kuropcan officers, which had infected also the native 
ones, begun to influence certain of the Mussulman aris- 
tocracy, and, as extremes commonly meet, while the 
populace were ready to tear to pieces the Giaours who 
dared to insult their streets in the odious hat and 
Euro|>ean dress, some of the higher illuminati took a 
secret pleasure in showing their emancipation from the 
prejudices of their forefathers. Of this class princi- 
pally wore the visitors to the consuVs house. I was on 
one occasion engaged in drawing tlie costume of a native 
female servant, when a man of some distinction entered 
i — a Moollah of high descent, claiming as his ancestor 
no less a personage than the father of Ayesha, the 
i favourite wife of the prophet himself. His demeanour 
: w'as exceedingly grave and dignified, and, as I after- 
! wiirds remarked, he was saluted in the streets with sin- 
gular respect, llis amusement was extremely great as 
I he saw tlie girl’s figure rapidly transferred to paper ; he 
i smiled from time to time, as if occupied with some 
I pleasant idea, of which at length lie delivered himself, 
I expressing his wish, to, our infinite surprise, that I 
i sluiuld come to his house in company with the consul, 
j and take a drawing of liis favourite wife.* 

I Tills extraordinary invitation occasioned of course 
! great expectation and excitement, and the tryst w^as 
I anxiously kept- ‘At the appointed hour we repaired to 
I the old l\luoliali‘8 abode. Externally, unlike the houses 
I of Cairo, it presented nothing but a long dark wall upon 
' the side of a narrow dusty lane ; within, however, every- 
I thing bore testimony to the wealth and luxury of Us 
I owner. Tlie saloon into which we were ushered was spa- 
; cions and s[dendid, marble-paved, with a bubbling foiin- 
! tain in the midst, and a roof supported on wooden beams, 

! highly iMiriclied, and gilt in the arabesque fashion. A 
‘ large door, across which was .slung a heavy leathern cur- 
; tain, w'hicii could be unclosed and shut at pleasure, sinii- 
; lar to those adojitcd in Catholic churches in Italy, opened 
■ on the court, from which aiiotlier communicated with 
I the mysterious upartiuents of the harem. We seated 
' ourselves ou the divan : our liost shortly entered, smil- 
i iiig at his own thoughts ns before ; he doffed his turban 
; and pelisse, retaining only his red cap and silk jacket; 
i he rubbed liis hands continually, his eyes twinkled, and 
I he seemed to abandon himself entirely to the merry 
i humour of the moment. A few w'ords had hardly 
passed before the curtain was gently pushed aside ; the 
i lady, like a timid fawn, peeped in, then closing the 
i (mrtain, advanced a few steps into the room, watching 
I the eye of her husband, who, without rising, half laugh- 
i ing, yet half commanding, beckoned her to a scat on 
I tlie divan, while wc, our hands on our bosoms in the 
I Oriental fashiop, Inmi respectfully as she came forward 
and placed herself between the old Moollah and Mr 
irarren. Speaking Arabic w'ell, the latter was enabled 
to commence a conversation, in which, after some slight 
hesitation at tliis first introduction to mixed society, 
tlie lady appeared to bear her part with much ease and 
vivacity. This delighted her husband, who could hardly 
help expressing liis satisfaction by laughing outright, 
so proud was he of the talents of his wife, and so tickled 
with the novelty of the whole affair.’ 

In an Eastern harem, however, there are usually 
more than one lady of the house; and the reader is 
doubtless impatient to know what has become of the 
other members of the family. * 'While Riis was going 
forward, I observed that the curt'tin of the door was 
drawn aside by a white hand, but so gently>. as not 
at first to attract the attention of the Moollah (who 
sat with his back towards it), and a very lovely face, 


with all the excitement of trembling curiosity in its 
laughing black eyes, peered into the apartment ; then 
another, and another, till some half-dozen w^ere looking 
over one another’s shoulders, furtively glancing at the 
Giaoprs in the most earnest silence, tiid peeping edge- 
way at the old fellow to see if they were noticed ; but 
he either was, or affected to be, uncDnscious of their 
presence, while the consul aud myself maintained the 
severest gravity of aspect. Emboldened by this im- 
punity, and provoked by tlie ludicrous seriousness of 
lour visages, they began to criticise the Giaours freely, 
tittering, whispering, and comparing notes so loudly, 
tffat the noise attracted the attention of the old man, 
who turned round his head, vvhen the curtain instantly 
lapped to, and all again was silent. But ere long, these 
lively children of a larger growth, impelled by irre- 
sistible curiosity, returned again to their station : their 
remarks w'ere now hardly restrained within a whisper, 
and they chattered and laughed wdth a total defiance of 
decorum. The favourite bit her Ups, and looked every 
inch a sultana at this intolerable presumption ; where- 
upon the old man gravely arose, and drove them back 
into the harem, as some old pedagogue would a bevy of 
noisy romps. Delivered from tiiis interruption, the 
lady, at a sign from her liege lord, proceeded to assume 
the pose required for the drawing. She had assumed 
for this occasion her richest ndornnients : her oval liead- 
dress was of mingled flowers and pearls ; her long, 
closely-fitting robe, open at the sleeves and half way 
down the figure, wwis of striped silk ; a splendid shawl 
was w’rcathed gracefully around the loins, and a rich 
short jacket was thrown over the rest of her attire ; her 
feet were thrust into embroidered slippers, but the 
elegance of her gait was impaired by her walking on a 
sort of large ornanieiikul pattens some inches from the 
ground. It may be supposed I did not keep the lady 
standing longer ihan was absolutely necessary. When 
I had finished, our host, with a smile of peculiar sigui- 
fitumce, directed her attention to a siiiaJl carved cup- 
board, or cabinet, oruamented with pearl, from wliicli 
.she proceeded to draw forth — mirahik didu ! — a glass 
vessel containing that particular liquor forbidden to the 
faithful; and pouring it out in glasses, handed it to us | 
all ; then, at her husband’s suggestion, helped herself ; I 
and as we pledged one another, the exhilaration of our > j 
pious Mussulman entertainer seemed to know no bounds. ! i 
At the loud dapping of hands, a female slave liad entered 1 1 
with a large tray covered with the choicest delicacies i 
of Arab cookery-— chopped meat rolled up in the leaves | 
of vegetables, and other and more recherche dishes of j 
exquisite piquancy of fiavour ; this was placed before 
us on a small stool, together with spoons for our especial | 
use. To complete our entertainment, w^e were favoured 
with a specimen of the talents of an Alineh, or singing- j 
woman, confounded by so many travellers with the ; 
Ghawazee, or dancing-girls. In long low strains she j l 
began to ebant a lugubrious romance, probably some ; 
talc of hapless love and w^o. Her monotonous cadences i 
would have driven Hotspur mad ; worse than | i 

“ To hear a brnaen onn'stick turned, \ ■. 

Or a dry wheel grate on an axlctrec ; " 

but as the story proceeded, the lady appeared rapt, the : | 
tears filled her eyes, and she exhibited every sign of ! 
the deepest emotion*, so different are tlie modes by 
which the same universal feelings may be affected.’ ; 

Such was Mr Bartlett’s peep into an Eastern iuterlor, j 
and it will be admitted tiiat it represents the whole j 
menage in rather an interesting light. What seemed ! 
specially odd to him was, that the favourite wife was by 
no means equal to the others in those personal charms j 
which are supposed to be fill-important with an priental. , 
It proved, however, from tlie information received from | 
the Moollah, that among the Mussulmans^ ha elsewhere, ’ 
talent takes the precedence of mere beautj^; The hos- I ! 
tess par exeelienee was the only individual jimong them 
on^whom her husband could rely ibr tbii invention of 
amusetoents to fill up the dthei^vite dreary monotony 
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of hours tliot must be passtnl without iiitoHectu^ com- 
panionghip. She alone could converse with him ; and 
slie, therefore, was the wife in the only rational meaning 
of the word. 


LONDON GOSS IP, 

‘Homaoe to the** mercantile genius of Great Britain ! ’ 
thus exclaims a French wTiter in a recently-pyblished 
article on the export provision trade from the channel 
I>ort8 of France. ' Cargoes of apples were ready to be*’] 
shipped for London, wlien orders esn ne to pack them all 
in chests of uniforni dimensions. So, with seven boards, 
a stroke of the saw, a few nails, and sundry hammer 
blows, chest after chest was made , and the stowage on 
board became as rapid as regular. In all tliis there is 
nothing that strikes you as beyond the coniprchension 
of continental apple merchants. But John liull has 
ordered his fruit-boxes of such dimensions as are re- 
(piired for a corpse of average stature. No sooner are 
they emptied, than be hands them over to the under- 
taker; the latter shapes them, makes the old nails 
serve again ; and 300 per cent is gained in the matter 
of cVicap funerals. Provisions from all parts of tlje 
coast are now forwarded under this ingenious envelop, 
and cat'.h season of the year bears to the consumers 
of Loiiilon it s tribute of eatables and of doad-boxes.’ 

One would almovst fancy this a comxdiment paid to 
some of Sam Slick’s clever compatriots, rather than to 
the ])lodding and unimaginative race wdio respire under 
the sliadow of the British lion. But it is true, never- 
tlieless, as I have seen with my own eyes ; and as the 
relaxed tarilV brings us thousands of rabbits and heaps 
of cherries from Ostend, tons of butter and cheese from 
Itotterdam, millions of eggs and busheds of apples from 
]|>unkirk, m there is no lack of collln-wood to be put 
underground, and dtig up again a few' months afterwards 
hy enterprising sextons for firewood. And in this way, 
as 3 0U see, the business connects itself with the question 
of burial in towns ; and this must not Ix) dismissed with- 
out a word or two on the Report just issued by the 
Board of Health ‘ On a Genera! Scheme for Extramural 
Sexmltiirc.’ This document contains 172 pages, with a 
map, the latter showing the relative positiont, of the 
pevfjjil rneiropolitan cemeteries, and indicating some of 
the remedial projects. TTie evidence on wliicii the Re- 
port is based is similar to what has been before given ; 
no one dreams now of disputing it, except here and 


politan cemetery should be in some eligible situation, 
accessible by water-carriage;’ ‘that it be unlawful to 
inter in any burial-ground more than one corpse in one 
grave;* ‘that the price of funerals be regulated accord- 
ing to a series of scales or classes ; and that the wiiolo 
expense of each funeral be included in the charge fixed 
for its class, and be paid for in one sum.* A most 
eligible s^iot (said to be at Frith) is pointed out for the 
chief cemetery. It is on a dry sandy .soil, and can he 
read ily approached by rail w'ay or stcambi »at. 'I* hen, U > 
insure speedy removal of corpses from dwelling-honscs, 
it is proxw>scd that ‘ reception- honsps’ should be built on 
both sides of the river, so as to inchnle the parishes from 
Wfiiidfiw'orth down to Deptford and Bla(;kwall. In tltese 
liouses the bodies w'ould lie under proper caro until the 
time fixed on for burial. Of course there sire detiuls 
about Jiearses, coaches, funeral- steamboats, &i*. ac-d 
compensation to the clergy and others who may hi; ex- 
posed to loss by the change. One result of it would hi* 
to prevent infanticide, which prevails to some extent 
under the present system; as infants said to be ‘still- 
born* are buried under cover of night, ‘and no questions 
asked.’ The new project presupposes a stringent ri gis- 
tratioii of all births, wdiether dead or alive ; and dcvonlly 
is it to be wished that parliament will give the measure 
the authority of law\ 

J don’t like taking up your time w'itli these sanitary 
matters, of which you must be well-nigh weary : hut 
so much depends on them, that it is not ea.sy 10 i u- 
bear; and there is a part of the subject wliich tuns gene- 
rally escaped w’itliout due attention. It is that of the 
cow-yards, or ‘dairies,* as they are called, so nunierous 
in London, Each one of these is a Srnithfitdd in Tuinia. 
turo, a focus of noxious exhalatiouM in ijuuvters where 
you w'ould least expect it, fron> courtly St .hinK .i's to 
Bethnal Green. Mr Kngg, a surgeon, iuis lately pub 
li.shed ‘ Observations on liondon Milk,’ and tnu'cs numy 
of the evils wliich a/fjict poor metropolitan liumuiiii) 
to the adulteration of that essential aliment. AVli.it 
would you think of keejung cow's in nndergrouiul vuuli.s 
constantly lighted w'ith gas? Yet sucii is the eu!.*;. 
No wonder tliat London milk is said to give; people 
consumption. Co\vhon8fe.s generally are dark and ill 
ventilated; the insiifi'erable odour of a London ilairy is 
hut too well knowm — a compound of animal and veget- 
able effluvia of the rnosr noisi ‘ue kind, with tlic sour 
smell of distillers’ wash T'he adultcr.'iting substances 
are w'hiting, flour, stai'cl), treacle, anatto, migar of h^ad, 
and brains. Mr Rugg says — ‘ Wlu-n tluyv (the dairy- 


I there a sprinkling of obtuse entities. The pith lies in a 
j fivnall C(»mpuss. * There are,’ say the Board, ‘ in London, 
! siiiiaicd at various distances from each other, and each 
\ dillbring in extent, 200 centres of more or less pollution, 
emdi pouring off unceasingly, day and night, its respec- 
tive contribution of decaying matter; but the whole 
together, reckoning only the gases from decomposing 
hiiinan reriuiins, amounting, as w'e have seen, in one 
year, to upwards of two millions and a-half of cubic 
feet.’ So much of this deleterious gas remains to be 
inhaled, that the Board ‘ submit, therefore, that a case 
is made out for the total prohibition of interment in the 
metropolis, on account of the injury resulting from the 
practice to the public health.’ This brings us to the 
C{>nclusion, tliat ‘ if interment in the metropolis j.s to l>e 
wholly discontinued, provision must be made for the 
remov.Hl of 62,000 corpses a year, or of 1000 a week and 
upwards, to considerable distances from the places at 
I which the deaths occur. Provision must also be made 
for the decent, orderly, and impressive interment of this 
number of the dead.* 

Tiu‘ Board are entirely of opinion that the present 
system of funerals, where the undertakers* cry is, ‘first 
Come, firft served,’ should also be suppressed, and the 

P management intrusted to on© responsible com- 
1 of five members, of whom one to be paid. Then 
!Oinmcnded that it shall be declared ‘unlawful to 
I any othtw place than the public burial-grouads 
the prescribed precincts ‘ that the chief metro- 


keepera) cannot procure suhecp's brains, th(!y get tliosc 
of the ox or cow, and others even from those hotbeds of ■ 
disease — the knackers’ yard«. The woty they use the-m j 
for this detestable purpose is by nibbing them np with j 
their hands (wliich are not the cleanest one W'ould wokIi j 
to see) with some warm water, rtud a wliite, milky- | 
looking emulsion is tlic result. This is stirred up with , 
the quantity of w’ater wjiich they intend to add to the 
milk.’ This account is enough to make one forswear 
milk for ever. It appears that the process wn.s imiiorled ; 
from Paris, where, as well as in LomUm, rich and ' 
luscious cream is prepartui in the w.'»y licrc described. 
The bringing of milk bj' rallw.ay, which now prevails ; 
so largely, ought to have the effect of checking this : 
evil. The price paid to country graziers by the town j 
dealers is twopence or twopence-farthing per quart ; I 
they retail it at foiirpence; so that, when the adulterating 
diluent is considered, their profit is enormous. 1 met a 
farmer in Berkshire lately wlio send.s milk to London 
daily by the South-Western Railway ; he told me that 
the charge for carriage w'as ninepcnce a hundred w'eight, 
and that he had opened a retail dairy in Leicester 
Square. On my asking him whether he put water into 
his milk, his reply w'as, ‘ I am obligt=!d to do it, because 
if I didn't, it wouldn’t be fair to the other dealers;’ so 
that unfairness to the consumer appears to be no part 
of the question. Mr Rugg proposes to * register* every 
milk supplier ‘in town or country;* whereby, ‘taking 
London to contain 2,000,000 inhabitants, and supposing 
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each individual to consume, on an average, half a pint of 
milk per day, it would require 50,000 cows, producing 
ten quarts per day each, to maintain the supply of 
500,000 quarts per day, or 182,500,000 quarts per year; 
tlie rate on the 50,000 cows, at 2s. 6d. jMjr head, would 
amount, independent of the registrations of the sheds 
and retail dealers, to L.6250 per annum.’ Interference 
i with trade is always objectionable, but it is a question 
whether some attempt might not be made to put an 
j end to this system of fraud by appointing government 

1 in-spectors of milk as they have in Holland. i 

i (having your indulgence for enlarging on this griev- 

! arjce, I pass now to the Astronomer-Royal’s lecture at 
j tlic Royal InstitutKJ.. on the J5th. The subject was 
; terrestrial magnetism, and most luminously was it dis- 
; cussed. It would indeed be hard to find a lecturer to 
: match Mr Airy ill this respect; he niake.s the matter 
; so clear, that it is your own fault if yon do not uiider- 
i stand it. He showed the present state and prospects of 

> magnetism as a science, defining science to mean, not a 

1 Iwiiow ledge of facts, but a knowledge of the causes — 

1 especially the mechanical causes— of observed pheno- 
j mciva ; and commented on the simultaneous movements 
! of magnets at observatories widely separated — at the 

foot of tlie Ural Mountains, at Greenwich, in Van Die- 
iiu'n's Land ; and on the various theories of Hanstetm, 

: Gauss, and others, by which the ddferent phenomena 
! art' to stmte extent aci^ounted for. Mr Airy considers 
: t.h;;! no more expeditions for magnetic observation are 
m ; tliat we have a snflicient collection of facts ; 

• and that tlu.* most likely means to arrive at a knowledge 
: of (’iiuses Avoultl be to take any one of the sudden dis- 
turbances which occur in tlie movements of the magnets, 

; and endeavour to trace it to its source, to find out its 

> slarting-point, and thus by a tentative process di.scover 

: j it IS now si.' great a mystery. Here terrestrial mag- 

.1 ' li. ni re.’^vs for the present; the attempts hitherto 
to vediice its extraordinary effects to distinctness 
: of form and order, reilect thi^ highest credit on all con- 
Cl rul'd., ami the jiiHicrtaining of its causes will be one of 
tlo.' iim.if wlartiiiig and pregnant discoveries that could 
. \ve!l. be made. 

Among miscellaneous matters is the invention of an 
: ; ‘ A<r Scre.'imer,’ to be fitted in siiips, for use as signals 
i i'l fnggy wcatlicr, and thereby avoid those fatal catas- 
rroplu's of running d-.nvn at sea, one or two appalling 
(/fisiis of u’hieh, as you will renii iiibcr, occurred last year. 

' 'i'his iiisfnniicnt cun be licaru at a distance of four 
miles. iU'sides this, it is said that red glass is emi- 
; neraly servieealile in enabling a gazer to make out dis- 
: ; taut olijccts^ ill a fog, and may thus become available in 
! i tile prevention of accidents. The statements on this 
; point require further testing ; the explanation offered 
: is, iliat; the bright or white light of fog which wearies 
( the eye, is relieved and neutraliseii by the coloured 
! i glass, so that the full pow’er of sight remains for the 

I i exsimlnation of what is remote. The North Kent Hail- 

I I Avay ('omiiuny are building carriages which will con- 
tain ninety-six passengers ; according to theory, large 
vehicles can lie moved witli less expenditure of power 
tlian smaU ones. It is to be hoped that the comfort of 

; passengers will not be lost sight of ; for on some of our 
! lines lilt* space .allowed betiveen the seats is so cramp- 
ing and confining, that it is n misery to travel on them. 
Your north of Tweed carriages are more conveniently 
cunstmeted in this respect— in those on Rrench lines 
i you can sit with some degree of comfort. Besides these 
i domestic items, there are two or three. from the United 
i xStules ; a railway aiispeusion-bridgo over the Niagara 
: river close to the Falls; it is to be hung on 16 cables, 

I of 6060 wires eatdi, laid straight, and * served,* as sailors 

1 s:iy, with tliiiiner wire. The supports will be stone 
jiiors, and the structure, when completed, is to carry 
6000 tons without llhiching. Jonathan will then have 
something to boast of, as well as ’.ve of our Britannia 
Bridge. Next : Hie great national liero Washington is 
to bo commemorated in a granite and marble monu- 
ment, to be erected at Richmond in Yirgiuia, for which | 

the state legislature has voted 100,000 dollars. Besides j 
this, there is the elaborate and costly monument to the 
same personage now being erected at the central seat 
of government — Washington. Good opportunities for 
transatlantic sculptors: meantime c^isellers here talk 
about them, and w^onder what they will look like. And 
last; rumour is again busy with a discovery said to 
have been made in New York — tiiat producing light 

and heat by the decomposition of water at so trifling 
an expense, that the cost of warming a lioiise wunild 
amount to less per week than to supply its mi.stress 
with gloves. I would not advise the English public to 
gjh'c credence to this rumour just yet. 

Further accounts have come from Africa of the lake 
M'hich 1 have already meutioned as discovered by .Mr 
Moffat junior and some hunters. It ‘ is situated in 
longitude 24 degrees and l/ititude I'j degrees 

-south, and its limits appear to have been nndiscernible. 
According to tlie natives, however, it takes twenty- 
five days to travel round it. The vegctalion on its 
banks is tropical, and palms are abundant, hut it con- 
tains no crocodiles, alligators, or hippopotami. It is 
approached by a river, which for some distance is 
of small size, and which, as it nears the lake, becomes 
as large as the Clyde.’ ’riicre sire no ishuids, except at 1 
the mouth of the river, and tlicse arc thickly inhabited ! 
by a race differing from those on the mainliind. Fish j 
is said to be abundant, pelicans also, and a breed of i ! 
small elephants. Will it be safe to predict that steam- j j 
boats will be running on this lake before ten years are ! 
over, and emigrants busily cultivating its sliorcs? || 

Among other scientific gossjp is the report iiresentod j 
to the Acadenile by three Frencli chemiRts on the i 

ence of lead, copper, and silver in sea- water, though in ; 
very minute quantities. They find the latter metal i 
also in vegetable tissues; and being desirous to know ; 
whether vegetabies of the ancient world coiitairicd a ■ 
similar proportion, they experimented on loal, and i 
came to the conclusion that its presence is most clearly . 
demonstrated in modern vegetables. From plants tJiey ; 
went to animals, imd detected silver in the blood of ; 
oxen. Frofessor Unger, of the university of Vienna, 
has published * Physionomic Pictures of the Vegeiatiou ; 
of Difl’erent .Periods of the Primitive World.’ Tills is ' 

‘ not a series of systematic tableaux, but real landscapes 
of great beauty, in Avhich regard is liad to all the ; 
know'n and presumed circurnstaiiees in redation witii tlie 
subject; due attention is paid Ui the species of veget- ! 
allies, to the atmospheric and climatologic conditions, | 
and to tlie character of the lands and seas of ancient 1 
periods, as w'ell as to the terrestrial and marine animals ; 
of each epoch.’ Such a ivork as this, passing from the j 
chiaroscuro of the carboniferous period through all liie i 
changes up to the tertiary, iviil be aix-cptable to gene- ; 
ral as well as scientific readers ; esxiecially to those who ! 
are best instructed by the eye. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion, or I shall exceed 
my limit. Another poet Inis spoken, and we have new 
poems by Robert Brow'iiing, a writer less popularly 
known than he deserves to be. Tourists, Avho will 
begin to be on the alert with the advent of spring, will 
be gratified to know that the repairs at C/aeniarvon 
Castle are complete, and that several others of our 
favourite Welsh ruins are to be similarly rc'stored at 
the royal charge. Visitors to London, too, ivill learn 
with pleasure that a talk is again brewing about the 
obnoxious high prices for viewing 8t Paul’s. And 
apropos of visitors — working - men’s clubs are being 
formed in some of the provincial towns, to raise sub- 
scriptions for a trip to town in 1851 to see the much- 
talked-of National Exhibition — a very praiseworthy 
project Not less noticeable are the * Penny-Banks.* 

In the one at Hull, 554 1 depositors lodged pence in the 
bank to the amount of above La200 la 182 days ; at 
Greenock, too, there has been equal success. Artisans 
and operatives could not lay out a portion of their 
sat'ings better than in travelUng a little, and so enlarge 
their knowledge and experience. And here a passage 
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80 njneh to tlie point occurs to me, that I quote for the 
winding up: it is taken from the recently-published 
reports of Mr Airy’s lectures on astronomy at the 
Ipswich Museum. The lecturer had arranged that 
^persons concernld in the mechanical operations^of the 
town’ should be present; and he especially invited the 
attention of working-men to his remarks, stating that 
* the subjects of the lectures would not be beyond any 
working-man’s comprehension. Everybody who has 
examined the history of persons concerned in the 
various branches of science has been enabled to learn, < 
that whereas, on the one hand, those who are commonly 
called philosophers may be as narrow-minded as ahy 
other class, and as little informed ; so, on the other 
hand, those who have to gain their daily livelihood by 
handicraft, may associate their trades or businesses, 
whatever they may be, with accomplishments of the 
most perfect and the most elevated kind.* 


TIIK SENSES AN1> THE IMAGINATION. 

It was about this time that coffee began to be generally 
introduced. Instead of adopting the new beverage, Mr 
Clialrners invented r>ne of his own — ^an infusion of burnt 
rye — which he not only used constantly himself, but urged 
upon all his guests, strenuously aflirming its equality with 
the best Mocha coffee. Upon one occasion, at Kiimaiiy, 
Mr Duncan, who had no great relish for his friend’s beve- 
rage, so stoutly denied this position, that Mr Chalmers 
deelarcd tliat tlie next time he came to Dundee he would 
subject the matter, in Mr Duncan’s own presence, to an 
e.>viw.riimnium crMCi.v, and triumpliatitly vindicate his own 
invention. The time for the experiment soon arrived. Mr 
(’luilniers appeared in Dundee, bringing with him a quantity 
of rye (loffec, as he caUt«l it, of his best manufacture. The 
trial between it and its rival was made at Dr Kanisay’s, to 
whoso sister the performance of the important experiment 
had been coniinitted. It was agreed that a select com- 
pany of conuoisseurs should assemble ; that Miss Kamsay 
should furnish c?ich, first witli a cup of her best Mocha 
coffee, and then with a cup of Uhc genuine Kilniany;* that | 
each guest should announce his opinion, and that, by the I 
verdict of the majority the question of their respective 
tncrits should be decided. In the fneantinie, however, 
lud'ore the trial commenced, Miss Ramsay received certain 
private instructions, upon which she acted. In due time i 
the company assembled. The coffee being handed round, ‘ 
met \\ itli general appi'obation. Tlie second cup was next 
presented; by one after another an adverse verdict was 
pronounced, till it came at last to Mr Duncan, who em- 
phatically exclaimed, * Much inferior, r.ery much inferior!* 
Mr Ohalmers burst into laughter as he Tcplied, * It’s your 
own Mocha coffee ; the second cup is just the same article 
as the first .’ — Memoirs of Dr Chalmers , , 

NTllANGE TASTE IN ANIMALS. 

It is singular to find, that while in animals each peculiar 
species has its distinguishing characteristic — as speed in 
tltc grcyliound, courage in the bulldog, intelligence in the 
slioplicrirs colley, and acuteness in tlie Highland terrier — 
Utal there are now and again strange aberrations met with 
in their tastes, and such as are totally opposed also to na- 
tural habiis and dispositions. 1 liad a Frenoli poodle which 
would drink grog until ho got drunk ; but in his latter days 
he bec.uuc rcfoniied, for a stupid scoundrel gave Philip a 
glass of undiluted whisky, scaMcd his mouth, and from 
Hint moment he turned a ieetbtaller. In 17.99, at the 
Angel Inn at Felton, the landlord had domesticated a 
Imdgehog so completely, that he came when he was called 
‘ Tom,* and made mi excellent turnspit. , Forty years ago, 
when Mr Allgoud hunted the Tindnle country, a guinea- 
luMi, winch had lost her pattuer, took to fox-hunting to kill 
grief. She regularly went to a field with the pack, kept a 
respectable place throughout the day, and always was in 
at tiio finish. It was believed that a cotvjiigal bereavement, 
such as generally drive widow's to the altar again, influ- 
enced the sporting bird.-^jl/aii’iafi/^’i liillciside md Border 
^ke.khes. 

GOODNESS OF NATURE, 

Goodness I call the habit, ami goodness of nature the 
inclination. This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, 
is the greatest, being the character of the Deity; and 
without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing,^no 
better than a kind of vermin.— -iltfcow, 


EYE-MEMORY. 

BV CALSEK CAMPlIKM.. 

When the present all around me . 

Forms a picture of fair things. 

That awake bright thoughts within me— 

Fairy sliapes and seraph wings— 

Then 1 quench my thirst at ftumtains, 

Fomi tains of eleraol springs. 

Fancy slieds o*er all the sunshine 
That is bred of pleasant thoughts ; 

And with pulse that beats unfei ered, 
fancy every object notes, ■ 

Till each individual BS|>ect 
In a sea of beauty floats. 

Then the present is before me, 

Standing in its Held of ptiwer, 

Till at last the past steals o'er me 
As from clouds the fulling shower, 

While its memories restore me 
To another scone and hour. 

One brief glimpse at things famUAir 
To the visions of our youth— 

One quaint view of objects couunon 
To our early sense of truth— 

One glance at the alien corn-fields 
Rriugeth back our boyhood’s nith ! 

Oh it is a mystic wonder 
This same memory of the eye, 

That with no loud sound of tljiindcr 
Pierceth our humanity, 

Hut with force that keeps time under 
Rouseth up old sympathy ! 

One Binnll flower, whose shape and colour 
Noteless to all others is, 
brings a vivid recollection 
Of some bygone vale or bliss : 

Here a bier, and there a bridal — 

There a tear, and here a kiss ! 

Even upon yon wall the sbwdovv. 

As it falleth, culls to mind 
Shades of woods -udiere T, u truant, 

On the thick green houghs could find 
Joys that had no taste of sorrow I 

SVith their fruitage intertwined. { 

Often, as we linger idly 
0‘cr new patliR, we come upon 
Bomctliing— field, or hill, or stivamlct, 

Windmill, glittering in the sun — 

That wc knew by frequent vi.nits I 

Long ago, ere youth was gone. | 

Yet these scenes are strangers to ua. 

Though their fuims arc old and de.ar ; 

And ICye- Memory, through and throiigli iih, j 

Huniictli like sonu: liquid clour | 

Tluit is iHiured from jewelled clmlico ' 

Ity a spirit hovering near. 

It were well if recollectiona 
Of the past were nlwa^'s <lrawn i 

From the eyes, wliosc retrospect iona j 

Have no tenqKsst in their dawn : j 

Happy ho who-se calm reilections 1 

Puss not the paternal lawn ! I 

Happier still if our Eye-Memory, j 

After travelling far, bring home | 

Bweot ex [jeriences— telling 
Of the aadneas ami the gloom | 

Wo have aided in dispelling ! 

From some fainting neighbour’s room I 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE. 

A COUNTRV TOWN — A BATniNO-rLACE. 

Maj)A>ik i.A CoMTr:ssfi de Solmanie, one of the many 
who lost all by the first Revolution, came to live with 
iis when I was four years old, under the pretence of 
heini? governess to me; the only mode my parents 
could devise, without hurting her feelings of sensitive 
delii:acy, to induce the kind-hearted being, from whom, 
in happier days, they had received much attention, to 
take up her abode hi their house. She spoke her 
owivlimgRage with purity and elegance, 'ind every 
motion was grace ; but more than this she could teach 
nothing, except perhaps embroidery, inasnmeh as, bc- 
yoml reading and writing moderately, and spelling very 
incorre(!tly, she had been taught nothing herself. She 
.'ind her daughter ('aroline, however, remained as part 
of the family until the Restoration, six years after- 
wards, enabled her to return to France, and die where 
slie first drew brcatli. We two children, much about 
tl'ic same ago, loved each other like sisters, and parted 
in despair i and Caroline’s first action, after her mar- 
riage to a young employe of noble family who had oh- ] 
tallied a very good place in a town 1 shall call Tourlo- 
villc, was to bog and implore of me to come and stay 
witli lior. This .at the time 1 could not do> hut a few 
3 ’o.'irs afterwards, Colonel and Mrs Mellerton, who were 
travelling by a circuitous road to Paris, dropped me en 
roiifi\ and wo had the happiness of meeting once more. 

Madame de Vorinfort was a thorough Frenchwoman, 
while upon mo, ignorant of everything French but the 
language, the impression made by customs and manners 
80 unusual was so great, that 1 think I can call to mind 
even the slightest circumstances distinctly. The house 
in wliicli the J)e Voriiiforts lived was at the lower and 
more fashionahle end of the i>rincipal street, which was 
narrow, paved with painted pebbles, and satis trottoir of 
course — Paris itself in those days (though not very dis- 
tant) being equally ill olTin this respect. Lamps ‘few 
and far between ’ ivere swung across on ropes ; and the 
gutter was in the middle, where the inhabitants every 
night deposited in heaps all things that the w'ant of 
proper drainage prevented from being carried off in a 
manner less conspicuous and more agreeable to the 
senses. After eleven in the day, however, nothing of 
this last nuisance was very perceptible ; and the pic- 
turesque forms of the irregular old houses much de- 
lighted me, as did also the (][uaint, ohi-fasliioued appear- 
ance of everything around. M. de Vorinfort’s house, 
cnlre conr et jardin, made rather an imposing appear- 
an(!e from the street, owing to the length of the front ; 
in depth, however, it was so deficient, that a corridor 
and a room, neither of them very wi le, were all it could 
contain. The numerous windows, with their espagno- 
lettes of clumsy woodwork, the ill-seasoned, shrinking, 


skirting-boards, and the ill-litting doors, made it very 
cold in winter ; for the elegant folds and festoons of the 
side draperies were more thought of than the comfort 
of ample curtains of more homely stuff; and as for 
carpets, there were none. Iii my progress down the 
grande rue, followed by two porters wuth iny luggage, 

1 met a diligence; and while I was staring at the 
enormous wagon-like vehicle, covered with the dirt that 
had adhered to it from the day it was first used, drawn 
by strong, shaggy, ill-groomed horses, three and two 
abreast, piled up to the clouds, and thatched (a sight 
never to be seen now), a gentleman’s carriage, with an 
earl’s coronet and a comniun rope harness, passed. The 
loud smacking of the whips, the shouts of the respective 
postilions, in jack-boots and queues, so confounded my 
weak mind, that I did not observe a donkey with liuge 
panniers on either side, upon whi(*h sat a lady with her 
feet in one of therii,*wbo, bowing politely, apologised for 
pinning me up tight against the wall, wdiile some rude 

children called out ‘ Ah ha, Madame G I) n ! 

e’est une Anglaise, bien sur — regardez son cliapeau ! ’ 
This chapeau, of the sliapo called a French cottage, had 
originally come from France, in consequence of which 
I had had it cleaned, turned, and trimmed to travel in, 
by this ingenious proceeding hoping and expecting to 
escape ob.servation, 1 did not then know that fashions 
four -years old were with our volatile neighbours as 
little worn or remembered as those before the great 
revolution ; and as the humbler classes do not wear 
bonnets at all, they are as much surprised at an unusual 
shape as their betters. At tlie present day, however, 
fashions change less rapidlj^, and the ditt’erence between 
the costumes of the two nations is also much less ob- 
servable than it was then. I gazed with interest at 
the shops, many of which had no windows at all ; the 
goods being displayed on a sort of stall, over w'hich was 
a w^ooden or canvas awning, to the former of which 
shutters were attaclied at night. The shopkeepers 
seldom wrote their names above their doors, as ours arc 
obliged to do; hut painted upon the walls of .the house 
the articles they principally dealt in, as was, I believe, 
formerly the custom in Scotland — of w'hich country, 
indeed, I was continually reminded. The tones, some 
of the words, and many of the habits, were comi)lctcly 
Scotch ; and I have also, in some of the out-of tJie-w'ay 
villages, seen old women whose caps closely resembled 
‘ mutches/ carrying ‘ stoups,’ and screaming to one 
another as like my own dear countrywomen as possible. 
The appearance even of the interiors of many country 
cottages was quite what 1 had often seen at home, and 
suupe d la graissc and ‘ kail ’ are surely cousins- german— 
both equally bad. 1 have been a long time travelling 
down the grande rue with two tall porters at my heels, 
so 1 must not keep my readers long at the door. It w.a8 
promptly opened by a valognaise in the high peacock- 
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taijod cap, wliich is so becoming indiYidually, as well as 
collectively (not the case with all NoHnah caps). She 
wore also the long dangling gold earrings, and heart 
and cross, ca11(^ now-a-days a ’ Jeannette}' and in- 
stead of the gay-coloured handkerchiefs whicti I had 
observed in tl^e streets adorning the necks of the 
women, a lace tucker of frill reached to her collar- 
bone. 

*Montez,’ said she unceremoniously; Vmadame y esli’ 

* Pay the porters,’ answered I, putting my purse into 
her hand, and commencing my voyage of discoi^ry. 
The first door 1 opened led into a lung lofty room with 
yellow damask chairs ranged close to the wall on one 
side, and the same number of crimson ones upon the 
opposite. It contained, moreover, a canapi ; two hand- 
some mirrors; a chandelier, which hung from tlie centre 
of the ceiling ; and on a sort of sideboard, as also upon 
the chimney -piece, were bunches of artificial flowers in 
China vases, covered with glass shades, and a pendule 
representing Ctipid sharpening his arrows. The light- 
brown painted and waxed floor shone like a looking- 
glass, adding to tlic cold, uncomfortable appearance of 
the whole ; but as this was evidently not the apartment 
where raadame was, I opened the next. The floor here 
was of brick, like the stairs and passages. A common 
deal table stood in the middle, and under it circular 
straw-mats for the feet. White cotton window-cur- 
tains, with red cotton borders, an armoire, a secre- 
taire, a buflet, more flowers under glass shades, another 
mirror, and another pendule. What could this be? 
Not .'I gentleman’s dining-room certainly, yet scarcely 
a servants* hall. My third attempt was the right one. 
There sat Caroline — I remembered her perfectly, as she 
.did me, although I had arrived two days before I was 
expected ; for in an instant we were* in each other’s 
arms; and after we had cried heartily, and begun a 
great many unfinished sentences, sometimes in French, 
sometimes in English, our national language coming 
naturally uppermost, we drew our chairs clc'^e to the 
fire, and commenced sonic more coherent inquiries. 

In a short time Mariette called her mistress out of 
the room, and 1 had then leisure to glance around at its 
furniture. The fireplace was lined with white Dutch 
tiles i an enormous buche reclined against a high bank 
of ashes ; and one or two bits of wood, like stakes cut in 
three, rested on dog-irons, giving more heat than one 
would have imagined, but constantly requiring re- 
plenishing, and consequently as troublesome as dull, for 
I soon found it not good economy to be perpetually 
keeping up a blaze, and wood is not now to be had for a' 
trifle. Tavo very high, very broad, very uncommon- 
looking Bofiis next attracted my attention, having never 
before seen anything that resembled them. A drapery 
of yellow silk, appended to a huge gilt ring fixed to tlie 
ceiling, hung over both ; two round, hard, bolster-shaped 
cusliions of the same material were at each end, over 
what appeared to me something very much like a yel- 
low silk counterpane, trimmed, like the curtains, with 
handsome brown and yellow fringe, and hanging nearly 
down to the floor, only showing a carved maho- 
gany board, that all but touched it. At the further 
end of the room was a lat^e gilt angel, bolding a 
circular looking-glass, to which the expanded wings 
formed a sort (jf outward drapery, if t may so express 
myself, whilst folds of the richest lace were festooned 
imme<llately below; a secretaire and commode en marqite’ 
terie with yellow marble tops, and tWO elegantly -formed 
tables, sTipporting alabaster ami China ornaments, were 
against the walls j while the evcrlastiai pendules and 


flower-globes ornamented the chimney, and coniplcted ! 
the furniture of the room, the floor of which was waxed, 
and presented nothing nearer a carpet than lU wolf- 
skin-rug. An ivory workbox stood upon the v'pwmorfe, 
a knitting-table by Caroline’s chair, and I wa(> busily 
examining the progress she had made in a sha^^l when 
she returned. 1 expressed my admiration at the seve- 
ral things 1 had been looking at, particularly these 
’ curious sofas.* 

‘Sofas, ma chere amie! They are beds. You will 
occupy one of them to-night, for I am not satisfied that 
the couch destined for you is yet sufficiently aired, and 
monsieuFs room is undergoing repair, so he will sleep 
at the Cheval Tricolor. I don’t allow the embroidered 
pillow' to be placed on them, being too much of a Tari- 
sienne to admire anything so provincial; hut now I 
recollect that in Englaud the beds are all /</.-» a que- 
tiouilles, I don’t so much wonder at your mistake.’ 

‘ We have,’ answered I, ‘ what are called French hj -s 
In our dressing-rooms, and in all small rooms in newly- ! 
furnished houses ; but they are not exactly like these. ; 
IIoAv do you manage at night?’ 

‘Look here,’ said she, lifting up one of the before- i 
mentioned silk coverings, and displaying underneath a | 
well-made bed all ready turned down. ‘ And now, come 
this way,* opening, as she spoke, a dark cl').s«et, wheviA ^ 
square plain pillowrs, common tufted quilts, wash-stand, : 
towrel, &c. were seen. * When I have done dressing, arnl i 
gone to breakfast (we breakfast at twelve, and coflvc i 
will be brought to you at eight), these things are all ; 
removed, beds made, windows opened, floors sponged | 
or waxed, and all is ready to see company. 1 receive i 
twice a week — Tuesdays and Fridays — althougli my \ 
day is properly Tuesday ; foWMadame Chareiiton has | 
taken Friday, and as she almost alwriys lias dancing, j 
no one comes to me but in the morning.* ! 

‘But, Caroline, d6 you always sit in your hc..!- 
room?* 

* Alw'ays, except sometimes upon TuesdayB, rinrl when : 
we give our two annual dinners and bfU prie. People of 
our fortune all do so — it is mucli more comfortable and 
economical. Mariette would gniinblc sadly if we used 
more rooms,* 

* Is Mariette your own maid or the housemaid ? ’ 

* We have just two servants, ma belle : Tjouis, who is 

cook, footman, valet, and chambermaid ; and Mariette, | 
who dresses and sews for me, dusts my valuables, makes i 
ray bed, and opens the door.* I 

‘ How different from England !* exclaimed T. | 

‘ And from English fortunes,* answered Caroline, i 
’We have just 15,000 francs a year (L.GOO), and one | 
house. Little Philippe, who is already ten years old, is i 
at college (I wish it had been .Philippine, but one ; 
child is enough with our income), and w'o arc pinched ! 
enough, I assure you, to make a proper appearam^c. : 
But I hope Auguste will be promoted soon, for he has 
the promise of at least a good soiis-prcfecture. Ah, 
here he comes ! — how pleased he will be to know iny 
dear Dora! .Dinner will appear in five minutes.’ 

* But,* cried I, ‘ we are not dressed ! ’ 

’ Dressed, ma bichette I— no one is coming to-night 1 ’ 
ahswered Madame de Vorinfort with a look of surprise. 

From the low bows and elaborate compliments ami 
speeches with which M. de Vorinfort greeted me, I 
should never have guessed him to be the affectionate, 
warm-hearted creature I afterwards found him; and I 
half wondered to see Caroline upon such familiar terms 
with so fine-spoken a gentleman, of whose face I could 
oply- distinguish a pair of black eyes and the end of a 
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iiigli nose, so completely was the remainder of his coun- 
tenance buried in a profusion of dark hair. 

‘ Diner est servie,’ announced Louis, openings the 
door, attired like a very respecitable butler, tlalf an 
hour ago I had caught sight of him in a white stdt, 
with a tufted nightcap on hiS head, busily pounding in 
a mortar. 

* We hare had no time to make any addition to oUr 
family fare, Dora, so you must pardon a tery bad din- 
ner. Your journey will hare provided yon, I hope, 
witii that best of sauce— ^ good appetite.* 

W e sat down in the brick-floored apartment before 
described at a round table, upon which was laid, on 
the doth, a very long loaf. A tureen stood in the middle, 
with the cover inverted, containing a cabbage. The soup 
was clear, light-coloured, well-tasted enough, but poor; 
.and i declined my portion of cabbage, which looked, 
however, hard and round, about the size of a large ai)ple, 
and of a pinkish, colour : not at all like the vulgar 
Kngli.sh vegetable bearing the same name. Then came 
the bouilU^ which I was told always to call boeuf, as the 
word bouillc was provincial, and vulgar in the extreme. 
A civet de licvrc. followed, and then a beefsteak from the 
fillot, lightly done, touched with Liuica oil, and sur- 
rounded by bits of fried potatoes the size of hazel-nuts. 
Afterwards appeared whitings, with a very nice sauce; 
arul four bits of feathery paste and a Savoy cake formed 
the dessert, and finislie(l the repast. Each dish was 
served separately, in order to be hot ; but cold plates 
were sot down fur us to cat from, which seems a strange 
contradiction. I may mention here that, generally in 
iini^retcnding houses like the De Vorinforts, the same 
knife, fork, and plate served for two or three things, 
bread being used to wnpc the two first upon, and to 
gather up every vestige of gravy or grease left upon the 
latter; but upon iny second visit, some years later, 1 
rarely pcT(^(yivcd such habits practised by any respectable 
people. 'Idle universally-prevailing one also of pocket- 
ing sug.ar, legs of fowls, rolls, &o. which happened to 
be left after the travelling-breakfast or dinner at inns, 
is now ipiite on the decline, although not yet entirely 
aliandoned ; for I have even observed it practised at 
Paris, so late $ls 1847, by people whose exterior would 
not have led one to expect such a thing. Caroline 
drank eaiL row/ic, but the sour, astringent vin ordi- 
naire I thought quit© weak eiiough to be swallowed 
undiluted ; and in hot weatlier it is neither unpleasant 
nor unwdiolesorno, althougli I consider it to be both 
when the glass is below 60 degrees Eahrenheit. After 
partaking of a small cup of coffee, very strong, without 
milk or cream, additions which are never given but at 
breakfast, we returned to Caroline’s room, where we 
sHfc chatting until bed-time sent M. de Vorinfort to the | 
liotcl, and brought Mariettc to prepare matters for our | 
couches, by conveying the ornamental pieces of furni- 
ture to the dark closet, and substituting the more use- 
ful ones I liad observed tiiere in the morning. 

Madame de Vorinfort, although young, ana possessing 
{I very tolerable complexion, thought it necessary to rub 
well into licr face, neck, and arms, for the purpose of 
Hoftening the skin, a pomade composed of heurre de 
cacao — white wax and almond oil — which was washed 
off next morning wdth lait virginal to strengthen it. i 
For t he benefit of economically-disposed female readers, i 
I will describe how this pomade is made. Gum ben- 
zoin, storax, nutmeg, and cloves, all reduced to powder ; 
put two ounces of this to a pint of the strongest spirits 
of wine ; keep it exposed to a gentle lieat for a fortnight, 
sliaking it every day ; then let it clear, and bottle it. 
A pint of good tt’Atte-ivme vinegar added to this turns 
it into vinaigre de toilette, which is said to be still more 
ejfficacious, as it prevents or cures sunburn. This 
cosmetic ceremony almost every Erenclwoman goes 
through night and morning, especially’ when she nears i 
that time of life when saucy young men begin to count 
our ages as they do at piquet— eighi- and -twenty, 
nine-and-twenty— ; and many, as time further ad- | 
vances, add an issue on the left arm for tho benefit of I 


their ieint, which fact 1 record for the benefit of such of 
my fair countrywomen as are fond of following French 
fashions. No other washing did 1 ever see, a bath 
once a week being thought sufficient. #1 myself heard 
an exquisite, greatly admired in secoird-rate circles, say 
to a friend as he left the bath establishment nt Cherr 
boug, ‘Me voila degraissc pour la <6euiainc!' The 
nightcap Madame do Vorinfort slept in was exchanged 
for another clean one, of the same form and material f 
a, piece of ‘ unnecessary and unusual extravagance,’ 
Mariette said — ‘ Quond on ne voit que son mari et son 
amis ’ — r When there was nobody to sec but one’s hus- 
band and one’s friend’] : no stays ; the feet w'cre thrust 
into slippers ; and a dressing-gown was worn, until, as 
it was receiving-dag, Caroline attired herself witli simple 
elegance, and led the way to the dining-room, where 
tho breakfast was served, while Marietta prepared her 
room. Caf6 au lait and rasped rolls, but no butter, were 
upon tho table ; a bottle of wine, sweet-bread en fri- 
cassee, pears, apples, omelette, and a very nice dish 
made from the entrails of a pig, the name of whicli is 
illegible in my journal, were what was served up ; and 
every day it was mueh the same sort of thing. I 
declined being presented to Caroline’s friends that 
morning, in order to unpack my things ar>d niuke my 
room comfortable ; and as, I found, we were to go to 
Madame Charenton’s in the evening, where there w'as 
to be dancing, I had my dress to arrange. 

The carriage being announced, I hastened down 
stairs, and was astonished to find Caroline in the same 
violet silk dress she luid worn in the morning, nothing 
in her beautifully-dressed hair, and gold bracelets and 
brooch her only ornaments. She looked for an instant 
at me, I thought, with a vexed expression of counte- 
nance, but said nothing. Judge, ye ladies, of my feelings 
of shame and annoyance when 1 found myself the only 
person en toikllc de hal in tho room, the only one 
having bare arms, low dress, white shoes, and flowers 
in my hair — for even the youngest girl wore long 
sleeves, pelerines, black shoes, and hair without orna- 
ment, although evidently arranged by an experienced 
coiffeur. But although I must have appeared very 
absurd and over-dressed, sucdi was the politeness of all 
present, that no one seemed to see I was diflerent in 
any way from themselves. They complimented my 
dancing; the materials of which my unfortunate dress 
was composed — it being thought not rude, but the con- 
trary, to remark what your friends wear ; and all pre- 
sent seemed to try how they best could show their 
kindness to the foreigner: no smiling, no staring, no 
whispering, even from tl)e youngest. Tho girls, after 
dancing, returned to their places beside their chaperone, 
and every one appeared to keep the place she had at 
first taken or been handed to. No flirting, walking 
about, or sitting apart, did I perceive ; no introductions 
took place ; every person admitted was supposed to be 
upon an equality for tVio time being. Any gentleman 
asked any lady, although no one spoke if not previously 
acquainted, at least to an unmarried girl. This ac- 
quaintance, however, did not sanction a bow in the 
streets — in Franco, by the by, it is invariably tlie 
man who bows first; and indeed, unless a gentleman 
is very old, or infirm, or ill, it is not even thought quit© 
proper for a demoiselle to make inquiries after him. 
Every two dances or so, eau sucriie was handed round ; 
and this, by tho way, is not the vapid, insipid stufif 
people find it when they merely put t)iree or four lumps 
of sugar into a glass of water. You must fill your 
tumbler nearly half-full of sugar, with a dessert-spoon- 
ful Of trebly-distilled eau tkjkur d orange; fill it up with 
fresh abater, and let it stand quiet until nearly melted ; 
then stir it briskly round, and drink it off, aUd X think 
you wBl vote it a spirited, agreeable draugfht. During 
soirees of oourie it is made preyipusly, and is carried 
round with aluibud milk, and negus made from vln or- 
dinaire, little ligitt cakes, mtu^ns, 6t some such 

slight confection^y f and the evening, 

hot, srat, strong punch, whi(^ the exh dancers 
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(and we really do dance in France) find very invigorat- 
ing. 

The music at Madame Charenton’s was contributed 
by ladies on the pianoforte, and gentlemen who accom- 
panied them onHhe fiagcolet, fiute, or violin. 'V\(e broke 
up about twelve— many having disappeared quietly be- 
fore. No form^ no ceremony, no trouble : everything 
seemed an every-day affair ; for it is in their manners 
and address that the French — the provincial French 
particularly— are so ceremonious: in their they 

are easy — very different from our stiff English moefe 
of labouring through our amusements, even in^the 
best societ}'. Madame la Comtesse de la Buntalrie 
was there, the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Kochecourt, 
La Marquise de la Tarellerie, the Comtesse de Quin- 
campoix, and several others really noble— an important 
distinction, for mere titles were in France constantly 
assumed on not only loose grounds, but frequently 
on no grounds at all. But I should never have dis- 
covered, from their behaviour to others, or that of 
otlicrs to them, that there was any difference of posi- 
tion between them and the townspeople, many of whom 
would not have been permitted to enter a drawing-room 
c}mz nous* 

Almost every lady here had her dap for receiving, 
and saw company morning or evening, but upon no other 
da5^ Then house, hostess, and ionne, were all dressed 
out in their liest, and it was marvellous how well people 
contrived to look, fur that one day at least, on their 
poor five thousand francs a year (L.200). However 
slight the material of which their dress was composed, 
it was fresh, and fashionably made ; however cere- 
monious the ahordt the matter and the manner of the 
phrases were all sch7i Ics rdg/est for which there are 
manuals published and studied ; and there was among 
them, in spite of this appearance of bcitig got tip for 
tlie occasioti and the day, an absence of pretension to 
be greater than their station, which formed a pleasing 
contrast to the manners of little people in our own 
land. At few of these Tourloville soirees was there 
any dancing. We took our work, and sat in a circle, 
w bile ces vwsskun played at ^cartd apart. Sometimes 
there might be a little music, vocal or instrumental. 
Every person did what he could when askctl, and all 
were thanked and complinientcd, as well as listened to. 
Society was made a pleasure to those who composed it, 
and a few candles, cakes, and glasses of eau sucrec formed 
all the expense. No one dressed, according to our ac- 
ceptation of the word, except for bals pries ; and then 
the new toilettes made the often-worn, smart dresses of 
ks Atiglaises who were invited look very ill -fashioned. 
Freshness and simplicity are tlie cliief aims of the 
French, richness of material and expense that of the 
British ; and where both cannot be had united, surely 
the former is preferable. 

At last ‘ rosy May cam’ in wi’ flowers,’ and most of 
the higher classes visited Paris for a month or so be- 
fore betaking themselves to their country-houses or 
farms, some of which were situated not much above a 
mile from Tourloville. Others, especially during the 
heats of J tily and August, repaired to a small bathing- 
place about seventeen miles distant. Among the latter 
were the De Vorinforts, who engaged the upper flat of a 
cottage, containing three tiny rooms, for two months. 
We dined at the table-d*h6te, where the cookery was 
exquisite; danced at . the Ranelagh, where the music 
was good ; sat knitting or netting under the lime-trees, 
or in some of the arbours erected on the promenade, 
always in public. This love of society foreigners carry 
to an extent that is inconceivable to us home-keeping 
islanders ; but the follbwing manner in which it was 
nuuufeate4; at. the time I am attempting to describe is 
now, t happy to say, upon the deeffne everywhere. 
Being ordered by my medical adviser to bathe, I went 
to order a gown and cap. 

* MadaTne has forgotten the trOnsersil’ 

XI * **' fo*^K6t, for in Engla]^ we do not wear 

them ; but pray make me a pair.’ 


* French ladies,’ said the contiiriere with a look of 
stern morality, * would be shocked at tlie very idea of 
bathing without them.’ 

At Penne de Piedford there were no machines ; but 
little wooden buildings on the shingles served to undress 
in. The first time I went 1 was early, and the bench 
was without visitors on my arrival ; but when I opened 
the door of my baroque, I saw, to my horror and dis- 
may, two gentlemen in the costume of New Zealanders 
(to speak modestly), and three ladies mufiled to the 
throat, their heads covered with square black oil-skin 
caps, edged with blue binding, all dipping and diving, 
whilst others were proceeding to join them. I stood 
irresolute; but Madame Cbarenton, taking my hand, 
drew me into the water, whilst M. Charenton, an enor- 
mous aldermanic figure, followed in the costume de- 
scribed with his young daughter in his hand, laughing, 
and both iq the highest spirits. 

* Ah, you are sadly timid I’ cried Madame Charenton. 
‘Monsieur Agamemnon will take care of you.’ 

‘Avec plaisir!’ exclaimed M. Agamemnon. *1 will 
make a courageous bather of mademoiselle, and teach 
her to swim ! ’ 

There was nothing for it now bnt to dip once or 
twice, and affect a terror I did not fed; and this 
Caroline helped to make public, promising to keep my 
secret, and not expose me to the derision of her country - 
people, who could not be made to comprehend my feel- 
ings of djsgust at the primitive appearance they made. 
To my dying day I shall never forget M. (charenton as 
he ran down the declivity; indeed during the whole 
exhibition I was speechless: but no one ever Ibiind out 
that my conduct did not proceed from fear or illness. 
A young lady, and the gentleman to whom her parents 
had arranged she was to be married in six weeks, formed 
part of the above company; and yet it would have 
been considered quite inconvenant had ti)ey been left 
in a room together for five minutes. She knew no 
more of his habits, disposition, way of thinking, or 
character, than she did of those of her new footmafi, 
who had been recommended as honest, sober, and 
civil ; and until the marriage was over, he never 
approached her without low bows, addressing her as 
‘ mademoiselle,’ and treating her altogether with more 
ceremony than is practised in England to a properly- 
introduced new' acquaintance. I was present after- 
wards at her marriage, which was delayed a little 
time, in consequence of M. lo Cure not finding Mon- 
sieur May in a fit state to receive absolution, winch is 
necessary before taking the sacrament, an indispensable 
part of the marriage ceremony. To every one of the 
acquaintances of either family printed letter.s are sent, 
announcing that Mademoiselle Melanie Alplionsinc Clia- 
renton is about to contract an alliance with M. llercule 
Emile May ; and also from M, and Madame May, and 
their nearest of kin, all named, informing you that their 
son, Monsieur H. E. May, is going to espouse Made- 
moiselle ‘ Melanie A. Charenton. Similar letters are 
written to announce death, invite to funerals, and to 
anniversary masses ; and sometimes the list of rela- 
tives J8 very long. Wo w'ent to see the trousseau and 
corbeilk; and many w'ere the compliments and expres- 
sions of admiration they gave rise to, the intended 
bride and her mother sitting in state to receive visitors. 
The wardrobe displayed appeared to me rather extra- 
vagant for the position of tlie parties — a sugar-manu- 
facturer’s daugliter and a timber-merchant; but such, 
it seems, was the custom. 

‘ Well, Mademoiselle Melanie,’ said I, ‘ allow me to 
congratulate you ; you are full of liope and happiness, 
very much in love, and ’ 

‘ In love ! ’ interrupted the young lady, greatly shocked. 
* No, not at all ; and were I so, I hope I have been too 
well brouglit up to show it. But indeed I should have 
preferred Monsieur Duval ; and I certainly liked Mon- 
sieur Auguste Favrier quite as well, and he is much 
better -looking; but neither of these gentlemen could 
have allowed me to live pris de maman ; whereas, by 
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marrying Monsieur May, I am just next door. It will 
be HO nice, won’t it, mamaii? i)articularly wliea we have 
a poupon to play with ! ’ 

Tlie bride was a pretty, innocent-looking creature, 
barely seventeen, and on her wedding-day looked truly 
beautiful. Her dress of white satin and. muslin, richly 
embroidered, and trimmed with expensive lace, set off 
her fair skin and unchanged bloom to advantage ; and 
her veil, falling behind, was fixed in her exciuisitely- 
arrangcii hair by a coronet of orange blossom. This, 
wlien taken off in the evening, is al^ys placed under 
a glass-case, and never resumed until fifty years have 
passed, when the old couple (in the lower grades of 
middle life) go to church in their wedding parapher- 
nalia, and a family feast is held. They very much 
ridicule our fashion of wearing orange flowers for a 
month— a custom, too, of recent origin ; and no English 
bride wlio goes to spend her lioneymoon abroad should 
ever practise it, unless she is indifferent to being made 
the subject of (?oarse jests. Mais reveuous a nos moutons. 
The wedding finery, boots, shawl, fur even, should it be 
winter, ornaments, prayer-book — everything the bride 
w(‘ars is white, although the otlier ladies of the noce 
dress in colours and morning costume, wearing bonnets, 
&c. Mademoiselle Charenton, with the exception of 
lier cherry lips and cheeks, like the inside of a shell, or 
tlic outside of a new-blown rose, was as white as what 
she wore — too beautiful for real flesh and blood. I 
felt 80 irresistibly inclined to touch her — to make sure 
of its being a living woman, not a wax-doIH — that 1 
feared I should do so malgre moif and in order to re- 
sist the temptation, fell behind. She put me in mind 
of a swan ; while little Hercule, by her side in black, 
looked as if he had already put on mourning for the 
fate that awaited him. 

Their names and ages had previously been put up at 
the fnairie, and papers attesting their birth, the marriage 
of their parents, and fifty unnecessary pieces of informa- 
tion besides, w'ere to be seen there, for three weeks l>e- 
fore the eci'cmony, by every boor who could read. The 
civil marriage, in this instance, took place five days be- 
i fore the religious ceremony ; but in good society you are 
not considered as properly married until the church has 
■ blessed the rite, so that the lady usually continues under 
th(! roof of iier parents till then. A t the religious cele- 
bration there is a great assemblage of friends and neigh- 
bours, and much to be done: happy are the beggars 
wlio watch at the church-door, for they invariably get 
liberal alms; happy are the children, especially the two 
who support the po^e over the heads of the devoted 
I victims who kneel under it, for they come in for bon- 
1 boMs I'Tioiigh to disorder their stomachs for a year ; 
happy the brothers and sisters, and the gens d^iglise — 
tliey all get presents ; but unhappy ‘ the husband, who 
has to pay all.’ It requires some courage to be married 
in England ; but in France I really wonder any one is 
intre]>id enough to go through the business from first 
to last. After the Mays returned from church, there 
w'as the dinner, the ball, the supper to be endured *, and 
then the receiving and returning the bridal visits. It was 
strange to see one who, as Mademoiselle Charenton only 
a week before, never ventured even across the street 
unaccompanied by her mother or her bonne^ never spoke, 
WHS seldom spoken to, and passed as a person of no 
consequence— three days afterwards, as Madame May, 
going where she pleased, seeing whom she fancied alone, 
spending money, giving her opinion unreservedly, and 
scarcely noticing her former companions, who were 
indeed sedulously kept from her by their parents. 

When the poupon did make its appearance, Gasoline’s 
husband was the godfather; and the presents td the 
mother, godmother, child, nurse, gorde, the cure, beadle, 
suisse, and the beggars even, exceed belief ; he .had even 
to provide the carriage, neither the May* i0r :^mself 
possessing one; and all the time bo wg* aiippi^d to 
consider himself a highly-favoured persbii in being 
selected to answer for the little urchin. this 

must be altered; and indeed akeady several people Of 


distinctioi/havc made their servants present their child 
at the font, to save their friends from so much unne- 
cessary expense. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE FBOO ANP TOAD FAMIUKS. 

The Batrachians, notwithstanding some unreasonable 
prejudices against them, form a most interesting order 
of the Iteptile class. In them we have an animal which 
at ^ne period of its life is a fish— an animal whoso 
organs of respiration are formed solely for breathing 
water, whose circulation precisely resembles that of a 
fish, whose digestive organs are exclusively adapted for 
the assimilation of vegetable substances ; and anon, by 
a gradual and almost imperceptible change, it has be- 
come a true air-breathing creature, endowed with liniba 
fitted for crawling or leaping on the land, and with a 
most voracious appetite for flesh. 

In the spring-time these changes are daily going on 
in every ditch or shallow pool beneath our eyes ; and 
yet in how small a degree can we explain or com- i 
prebend a metamorphosis which so intensely excites 
our admiration. We see, indeed, the little tadpole, 
urging his way through the water with a wriggling and 
fish-like motion; and vre watch him as he slowly loses 
his long tail by absorption, while his limbs ns gradually 
protrude from bis sides. We know that all this while a 
far more wonderful alteration is taking place in his in- 
ternal structure; and we see him leave what was his 
native element, and become a denizen of ours. In some 
instances, as in the newts, we find that the fishy tail is 
only absorbed in a very slight degree, and the develop- 
ment of the limbs is proportionally feeble; hence 
we know that these creatures are intended to spend a 
greater portion of their time in the water, and to visit 
the land but seldom. Here, however, our knowledge 
stops, and we must in all humility acknowledge the in- 
ability of the human intellect to follow the inscrutable 
ways of Him * who doeth great things and unsearchable 
— marvellous things without number.’ 

The frog is the prettiest and pleasantest of his order. 
Notwithstanding his cold blood, he is very capable of 
attachment ; and wdll, when he has once lost' his fear of 
man, become one of his quaintest and most familiar 
companions, and hop and frolic in his presence with as 
much glee and as much awkwardness as if his human 
companion were merely one of his fellow-frogs. ]>r W. 
Roots had one which domesticated itself in his kitchcMi. 
Every evening, w’hen the servants went to supper, froggy 
would peep out of his hole, as if to reconnoitre, and pre- 
sently he would hop out, and bask on the warm, bright 
liearthstone, until the hour at which the family retired 
to bed. What makes this circumstance still more sin- 
gular, is the fact, that a mutual friendship sprang up 
between the frog and an old cat, who shared the fire- 
side with him, and appeared most solicitous to avoid 
disturbing her little friend. 

The frog has a curious way of showing his emotions, 
whether of fear, pleasure, or pain ; namely, by means 
of his chameleon-like power of changing — not, indeed, 
his ime, but its intensity: becoming pale witii terror, 
or displaying his spots and markings in all their bright- 
ness and distinctness when he is well and happy. Ho 
never appears so handsome as when, in a cool and 
dewy autumn evening, he hops forth for his evening ■ 
walk. Then he may be seen in the damp grass, ocoa- 
•ionally darting forth his long and folded tongue, smd 
seizing some hapless insect, which he instantaneously 
devours, though in an off-hand way, and. as if he did 
it accidentally while thinking of something elsei Then 
perhaps he will sit for aomd moments, iap^tently in 
a most philosophic state of thought, v^hicR is inter- 
rupted by his suddenly eEocuting thcoe 
and ecstatib leai>s, ending pcoli&bly ingheddib plunge 
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into flonio neighbouring ditch, where lie exhfoita swim- 
ming powers \vhicli might excite the envy of a Leander. 

Nor, if we seek him in the early spring, shall wc be 
disappointed of our anticipated interest and amusement 
We know that Jie lurks in the marshy pool ; but ere it 
has dawned on our sight, we hear a dull, th(Aigh not 
unpleasant, croaking sound. At first the noise seems so 
ubiquitous, that we scarcely know on which side to seek 
the croaker) presently^ however, a louder, more defiant 
croak becomes our guide, aiid cautiously ^vancing, we 
descry about two hundred staring eyes, and half th|t 
number of tuneful, mouths, in our immediate vicinity. 
But we, too, are discovered by these watchful eyes )«and 
by a simultaneous movement the marsh seems deserted, 
and we are almost tempted to believe that our eyes and 
ears have been ‘ fancy led ;* yet we pause until we can 
assure ourselves of the fact, and presently discover first 
one pair of the staring orbs, and then another, just 
peeping and dipping down again j then ono tremulous 
and inquiring croak is heard, hut still we retnaui im- 
movable; this gives confidence, and the croak is 
answered. In a short time all the heads once more 
emerge, and all the throats are once more strained for 
croaking. And thus the chorus continues, until by 
moving — nay, almost by breathing aloud — we again 
reduce it to silence. 

Professor Bell well describes this croaking as being, 

* when heard in the calm of a still, mild evening, far 
more pleasant and sootliing than many a more fashion- 
able and dearly-bought musical entertainment* — words 
written in a spirit very different from that which made 
the feudal lords of the ancient r^Sgime of France employ 
their vassals in beating the waters of their castle moats, 
when the evening drew nigh, in order to terrify the 
frogs, so that they might ' not disturb their evening 
repose. This custom continued in some districts, it is 
said, up to the period of the first Revolution. 

The frog has been much distinguished in literature; 
as examples of whicli we may adduce the celebrated 
Frogs of Aristophanes, and the various fables of JlB^op 
and others, in which he sustains the port of the prin- 
cipal character. Then Homer himself, having sung the 
wars of Achilles and Agamemnon, thought it not be- 
neath his dignity to record in verse those of the Frogs 
and Mice. And last, though not least, we in; / point to 
the pleasant and w^ell-known history which tells us 
how ‘ Froggy would a- wooing go.’ "VVe should like to 
ask the giants of natural history, and the great phy- 
siologists of tlie day, if they woifid gravely and honestly 
say that tliey had ever written a more characteristic 
and descriptive portrait of the animal than that con- 
tained in the line — * a gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling 
frog?* 

Nor is the frppt without its superstitious associations. 
Among the anemnt Egyptians it was a sacred animal, 
probably for the same reason that it is still considered 
by the Virginians as a kind of genius, to whom their 
fountains are sacred— namely, on account of its purify- 
ing the waters. One of the ingredients in the witches’ 
caldron in ‘Macbeth’ was* as pur readers w'ill recollect, 
‘toe of frog;’ while Soane, ip his ‘New Curiosities of 
Literature,’ gives us a charm which consists in tearing 
out the tongue of a living frog, taking care that no other 
part adheres to it, and then throwing the poor abounded 
creature into water. This tongue you are tlien to lay 
on the heart of a sieeping woman, w'ho will thus he com- 
pelled to return a true answer tp whatever you ask lier. i 
We would recommend the charmer in this* instance to 
inquire of the sleeper what she thinks of the kindliness 
of his disposition. 

The old 8tories--scarc5ely yet extinefr—of showars of 
dituhiutive frogs priginatell, ai is well known, in the 
myTiuds of young ones sotnetimes seen; whose meta- 
»todenly completed by the 

of the * Zoologist’ gives a very inte- 
^ soine frogs which gathered round his 
WAuat^i crawling up the aun-blind, and - peeping into 


the room, each in his turn. Fancying, however, that 
they were merely attracted by the light, lie took no | 
notice of their movemeuts ; but on the following morn- 
ing he discovered that all their anxiety was caused by 
the accidental imprisonment of one of their companions 
between the window and the blind. Many instaiices 
are given of the occurrence of the frog in trees, blocks 
of stone, &c. but the evidence is not so conclusive in 
these cases as in those relating to toads ; yet it is well 
ascertained that, in addition to the power of respiring 
through the lungs, the frog—like the toad— obtains air, 
or aOrated water, through the pores of its skin, so tlnit 
atmospheric moisture will keep it alive for a considerable 
time, even when all access of air to the lungs is pre- 
vented. 

Professor Bell, in the year 1839, described two species 
of the frogs as natives of Britain — namely, the common 
frog (Hana tmporaria)t and the larger Scottish frog 
<.iR. Scottca^ which is recorded as occurring in Forfar- 
shire, and in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as well 
as near Loch Hansa in the Isle of Arran. This frog 
was for some time regarded as tlie edible frog (Jl. m'u- 
lenia)f though that animal ia scarcely so large as the; 
common frog, while it presents a striking difierence of 
appearance from either of the abovi?. In September 
1843 Mr Bond discovered the true edible frog in the 
feus of Foulmire in Cambridgeshire. This announce- 
ment caused a warm discussion; which, however, wc 
must regard as decided, when we find that in the fol- 
lowing yeur Professor Bell, the highest authority, stated 
that he was ‘enabled to designate it positively as the 
true Mana esoulmia.* And tlie only question now' re- 
maining seems to be, whether or not these frogs w ere 
originally introduced into the country by some fricassee- 
loving monks of old. That they have been long known 
to the peasantry of Cambridgeshire, is proved by the 
names— descriptive of their shriller croaks— bestowed 
upon tliem, of * Cambridge nightingales ’ and ‘ Whaddon 
organs.’ 

We do not mean to describe the IlylfOy or tree- 
frogs, none of w hich arc British ; but w^c cannot resist; 
a passing glance at the exquisite construettion ()f their 
webbed feet, which are furnished with cushions, forming 
suckers, by means of wiiich they firmly adhere to the 
under side of the smoothest leaf— just as the Hy w'alks, 
head downwards, on our ceilings. 

The common frog, notwithstanding an existing opi- 
nion to the contrary, is as much eaten in France and 
Germany as is the true edible frog. Tlie taste for frogs 
does not appear to have been general until a late period, 
as the author of ‘Devis sur la Vigne,* WTitifsg in the 
year 1550, describes bis Amusement at seeing them 
brought to table; and Palissy, thirty years after, says 
that in his time few were found who were ‘willing to 
eat tortoises or frogs.’ The ancients, however, ate 
them, and, moreover, valued them in an exlnaordinar^' 
maimer, as specifics in a list of diseases much too long 
to be inserted here. 

The toad is a hapless animal, which has been moat 
ungenerously treated by man; for, not (ron tented with 
deriding its ugliness, he has associated it with all vile 
things, and condemned it, for its want of beauty and 
grace, to become the emblem of evil ; and he Jias, fur- 
thermore, endowed it with a poison so intense, tliat 
Aeliaii declares that it can— basilisk-like— slay by tlie 
very power of its eyes. ‘ It is a serious misfortune,’ says 
Bu^on, rto resemble detestable objects;* and carrying 
out the spirit of his own observation, he has loaded the 
poor toiid with every epithet which disgust and mis- 
apprehension could dictate. 

liVe have handled many toads, and we know that they 
m not i^isonous; ugly we will grant them to be, but 
beautifully adapted to their office in creation; and,more- 
over» iM^sonally useful to manin keeping iu check the in- 
leet lemons which, even in this mild climate, would, if un- 
Ipblested, speedily becoine a positive evil. If gardeners 
knew their own interest, they would by every means in 
IhuiC- power encouri^ a reptile which devours their 
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slugs, worms, and wood-lice, and sa-ves many a tendor 
plant from destruction. Wc liavc seen them kept in 
‘greenhouses or frames with the greatest adrantage. 

•^''his reptile is, as is well known, very easily tamed; 
and Pennant’s history of Mr Arscott’s a^ectionate toad 
must be too familiar to our readers to be here repeated. 
We once knew a toad which came every evening after 
sunset, throughout a summer, to saunter leisurely up 
and down our veranda, though ho not unfrequently 
found it already oijcupied by the children, whose pre- 
sence, however, did not appear to annoy him in the 
least. He was somewhat of a sentimentalist; and when 
the silver liglit of the moon fell, like an angers path, on 
the sea, ho seemed more intent on the picture before 
liiin than on procuring his evening’s meal; however, 
when lights were brought into the drawing-room, the 
moon and the sea were alike forgotten, and he turned 
to giiKO on the brighter and nearer light. Before rain 
he was unusually active and gay, and bustled about in 
a remarkable manner, 

Mr Bell had a toad which would sit in one of his hands 
while it ate out of the other. Like all its congeners, this 
liniinal refuses food whioh is not living; and, more- 
over, requires the ocular demonstration of seeing it 
move before it seizes it. Like them, too, the common 
toad {liufo vuhjaris) slieds its skin at stated periods ; 
but its hybernaculum is xlitfereut. Instead of nestling 
ill tlie mud, it retires alone to some sheltered hole or 
liollow tree, and there sleeps until the spring sun once 
more renews its activity. 

Wc cannot quit our subject without alluding to the 
accounts of living toads which have been discovered in 
stones, trees, or coal-beds, though the possibility and 
pri^bability of the case have been so amply discussed, that 
it tmisb be familiar to all. Jesse mentions one which 
lie found in a mulberry-tree, which by its annual layers 
of wood was fast euelosiug the poor animal. And we 
could cite instances innumerable — and apparently well 
.'uithcnticattal — of toads which must, if they were en- 
closed at all, have been enclosed for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years. From these instances we cannot 
altogether withhold our belief ; yet we must receive 
them with caution; for though a toad will live for 
moruhn iv. a box enclosed in plaster of Paris, it will do 
no more; yet even in this caution we must bear in 
mind what lias been already said Qf the cutaneous 
respiration of the frog, and whioh perhaps applies in 
even greater degree to the toad.’* 

Tlie toad was fabled to bear in its head a precious 
jewel ; yet it w^as deemed so malicious, that even when 
dying, it would, if possible, swallow the gem, in order to 
prevent any one from profiting by it. This jewel after- 
w'ards degenerated into a simple stone, which, however, 
was still valuable on account of its medicinal properties; 
but even these have faded away, and the much-sought 
stone has turned out to be merely the fossil tooth of 
some species of shark or dog-fish. Yet we can forgive 
the superstition, and also the ugliness of the tmimal, for 
the one beautiful moral — 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity, - 
■W'iiich, like the toad, ugly aud venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in hia head,’ 

The limbs, the juice, and indeed every part of the toad, 
have at difierent periods been employed medicinally. 
And * though few,* says Griffiths, * would knowingly eat 
a toad,’ great numbers of their hind-legs are annually 
sold in Fiance to eke out the supply of those of the 
frog. 

Our only other British species of toad is the natter- ; 
jack (J5, calamita), which, curiously enough, is placed 
by Bufibn amongst the frogs. It varies in very many 
particulars from the last kind ; but pejrhaps the most 
conspicuous difference may be found in the bright 


* In tm article InNo. ;K1.9 of the Journal, old series, it la aiiirgegted 
that the frog:!; may have been enclosed in the funning rock when in 
a torpid state, and retained in that oonditijoii dtiiing motiy ages, 
there bein«: no circumstanix; to zeyivo them, ho waste iu their 
bodies, aud consequently uo need of .hiitciUott. 


yellow liife along its back, and in its movement, which 
consists of a quick run ; the eyes are also much more 
prominent. It is not a common species, ftbounos in 
some districts. 


A PLOUGHMAN’S FORTUNES. 

‘Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them,’ says Malvolio. The 
hero of the following sketch, bv a union of energy aud 
good fortune, fulfilled literally the two last clauses of this 
sentence. In the church at Bunbury, the tourist is at- 
traeted by an exceedingly beautiful monument and efiigy, 
boi^ of the purest white marble; remarkable also for the 
exquisite neatness and care with which they hare been 
preserved — * Owing,’ the soxton will tell you, * to the 
generosity of Dame Mary Calvely of Lea, who, in 1705, 
left the interest of a hundred ]^>ounds to be distributed 
annually among the old women of the parish, on condition 
that they attended dwlue service while they were able, 
swept the chancel, and cleaned the He who 

sleeps beneath this magnificent tomb was bom of free, 
but poor parents, in the neighbouring hamlet of Calvely, 

I say frecy because his birth occurred at the period when 
England was still a feudal country — that is, in the reign 
of our third Edward (the precise date is unknown) — and 
he might have chanced to be a serf : as it was, he was not 
hound by other ties than those of habit and poverty to his 
native place; and the spirit of adventure soon caused him 
to break these in order to ‘seek his fortune,’ like the 
heroes of those romances and legends which the W'an- 
dering minstrels had made popular throughout the land. 

It would take some etfort of the imagination in these 
days of locomotion to conceive the difficulty with which 
the boy Hugh effected a journey from Calvely to liondon. 
He walked, and worked, doing every now and then a 
day’s labour for the refilling of his wallet ; occasionally 
receiving hospitality from the female peasantry, who were 
touched by his youth and good looks, and amazed at the 
marvellous daring which was leading him to distant Lon- 
don ; or accepting thankfully, and without shame— be- 
cause the church gave it-— the dole of food daily distri- 
butod at the gates of the monastic buildings he passed. 
At last the hells that proved of such good augury to 
Whittington greeted his ear. He had arrived at the great 
city of which such marvellous acoounts had reached him 
in his distant birthplace. 

The ploughboy’s liimgmation had perluips conjured 
up a vision of greater splendour and beauty than London 
in the olden time presented ; still, there was much in 
the scene around him to awake his rustic wonder. The 
booths, far exceeding those of Bunbury Fair ; the num- 
ber of people moving about ; the stately procession of 
monks bearing the host, that j^dided past, followed shortly 
afterwards by a knight and his attendant lances, excited 
to the full his boyish admiration. Ho wandered for 
three days about the capital — rgetting a meal daily at 
the gates of the monasteries — with still unsatisfied cu- 
riosity, but with hourly-decreasing hopes of making bis 
fortune in a place where he was totally unknown, and 
where his rural skill could be of no avail to procure him 
employment. On the fourth morning he found himself 
in Southwark, before an inn bearing the sign of the 
Tabard. A band of pilgrimSi bound for the shrine of 
Thomas k-Becket, was in the act of issuing from its court- 
yard- — ^we may fancy it the very some of which Chaucer 
has left US such an animated picture; but if so, one per- 
Bpnag^e was omitted by the poet— we mean a tall, stalwart 
man in armour, well mounted and armed, who rides last 
in the procession ; not a reflection of the * courteous knighiV 
in advance, but a grim soldier with a scarred brow, and 
the look of one accustomed rather to the camp ihe& the 
court. This worthy is struck, as he passes hun, by ^^e - 
powerful figure but javenile countenanoe of tha yehne 
spectator of their departure; he pauses, asks him ii]£ A brief, 
quick tone of command some few questjiofit^ atid on lem 
itig from the simple lad that hs; hm ooiae to London to 
‘ seek his fortune,* laughs aloud and heartBy,: Hugh looks 
not only counted, but ang^; and the 
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suddlenlj j^rave, assures him that it is in anothcr^land men 
of mettJo win their way to wealth and power. In short, he 
offers tJie plou^jhboy a place in his own bold company of 
‘Till'd Venus or Milendrins,’ a species of banditti then 
existing on the continent, formed of the disbanded sol- 
diers of different nations, lie was, he said, on liis way 
to ^Idl a row at the shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury,^ 
from thence he tjhould proceed to Dover, and then to 
France; if Hugh liked, he might accompany him. The 
proposal chimed in with every wish and fancy of the wan- 
derer, and was eagerly and gratefully accepted. Thu| 
our hero became a Free Companion, and speedily added to 
the skill he already possessed in wrestling, quarterstaff, 
and archery — horsemanship, and the perfect use of^he 
weapons of the age. Old Fuller speaking of him, says, 

‘ It was as impossible for such a spirit not to be, ns not to 
be active,* and ac^rdingly we find that he was soon dis- 
tinguished above his companions. The Free Companies 
of I'-nglish, though living by plunder, preserved in a re- 
markable manner their love of their native land and 
their allegiance to their sovereign; tliey were always ready 
to espouse the national cause against France, and at 
Poictiers served under the banner of England, and did 
good service ; amounting in number th^en to 40,000 
veteran troops. 

The extraordinary military skill and prowess exhibited 
by Hugh of Calvely in this battle procured him his knightly 
spurs, and the command of a large company of the Free 
Lances. We next find him at AurAy under the Lord 
Charidos, turning, by his individual valour, the fortune 
of the day, in which the great Du Ouesclin was taken 
prisoner. The captivity of the French leader led to an 
intimacy between him and Sir Hugh; and after Du 
Guescliu’s liberation, his influence induced the English 
knight to join him in his expedition into Spain, to de- 
throne the tyrant Peter the Cruel, and place his brother 
Henry in his stead. The enterprise was successful, and 
the favour of the new moniirch promised to assure the 
fortunes of the adventurer; but our hero’s high sense of 
loyal obedience appears to have always outweighed that 
of his own interests, and on receiving through Lord 
Chandoa a positive command from Edward III. to for- 
bear hostilities against Peter of Castile, ho deserted the 
quarrel he had espoused, and joined the Black Prince 
as soon as he appeared in Spain. The battle cf Kajasa 
followed, and the valour of Sir Hugh de Calvely is 
said to have greatly contributed to the victory obtained 
by the English, which replaced .Peter on the throne of 
Castile. On the recall of the Black Prince by his father 
in 1367, Sir Hugh was consequently left in command of 
all the Free Companies. Thus far he had * achieved 
greatness;* now he was *to have greatness thrust upon 
him,* and in the very manner of which Malvolio dreamt. 

There dwelt not far from the head-quarters of the Free 
Companies in Spain a royal widow, Donna Leonora of 
Arragon. This lady had heard much of the courtesy and 
valour of the EngUsli commander, and honouring the 
qualities then held in the highest esteem, invited Sir 
Hugh to her castle, He wmat; and probably for the first 
time in his adventurous life mixed in the society of 
ladies. It was no marvel that Leonora of Arragpn, though 
many years his senior, engaged the fancy of Sir Hugh do 
C>ilvely, especially as her avowed partiality for himself 
flattered his vanity* Her exalted rank placed but a 
slight barrier ;between them, for it was the period when 

A aquiie of low dofiT 

Marrying the king’s daughter of Hungary,' 

was no impossiWe occurrence. So Sir Hugh de Calvely 
took heart of grAco, tod wooed and^^wqn the Queen- 
Dowager of Arragon, obtaining thus It royal liride of 
mature years, and ah immense fortune. From this period 
he ceased to lead the FM Compunipiis, but dwelt iu all 
honour with Donna Leoiior* ftt her Spanish castle, till 
her death, which took plkcC Some few years ait^ards. 
In tbc%,U|t ' year of Edward III, he returned, a wealthy 
to his native land, and was 
tofmnted governor of Calais. Two years afte]^ards, he 
jpundered and burnt Le Bos Bretagne, and destroyed 

■■ ■■■' — — ■ 

several vessels that lay in its harbour: he also retook the 
Castle of St Mark, which had been lost by neglect. 

In 1379 he resigned the government of Calais to the 
Earl of Salisbury, and was appointed by Richard 11. aa- 
mwal of thejlc^i Surely the wildest fiction never in- 
vented a tissue of more wonderful changes of fortune 
than those which marked the real existence of Hugh of 
Calvely. 

During this period of active service to his country 
he found time again to woo and win a bride. This 
lady was young, fair, and wealthy, the daughter and 
heiress of Lord Mottram of Mottram. ‘ By her his 
line was continued.* In 1302 we find him governor of 
Guernsey and the adjacent isles, from whence, at the end 
of his appointed period of lordship, our ud venturer re- 
turned to dwell in the neighbourhood of his former home, 
towards which, doubtless, during all the vicissitudes of 
his wonderful life, his heart had often yourned. How 
years roust have changed that quiet hamlet since he had 
left it! There was the same armourer’s forge, the same 
village green and maypole, the same mill, ami trees, and 
fields, and stiles, as of yore, but the old people were all 
gone — the middle-aged grown hoary — the children become* 
men and women, as busy and as self-important as the ge- 
neration gone by. We cannot, however, suppose that tlic ; 
leader of the Free Companions was a man given to senti- i 
mental regrets. He doubtless thought with gratitude of 1 
the good Providence which had actually granted him the 
fortune he idly sought, and with some pride of the exer- 
tions and energy which hod (humanly speaking) secured 
it. We /tnow he built a lordly home near his humbler 
one, and proved a kind lord to his dependants, and a 1 
good father to his children, to whose filial piety he owed 1 
after his death the beautiful monument in Bunbiiry 
church. He lived to extremo old age, even into the 
reign of Henry IV., for Ryiner mentions his name in a j 
suit at law then to be determined, but observes that he i 
was ‘weak of body;* after whicli history and tradition 
are silent respecting this favourite of fortuncf. The 
marble tomb tells us the rest. 

, . 

CHLOROFORM, 

ITS TESTS AND JlODE OF PITRIFICATION, 

1 [This pafter, which has been obliginijly fiirniblicd bj' n very hiith 
authority— 'Professor Oregory of Kilinburgh— we take leave to re- i 
conixnond to general attention, as it may usbiKt in removing those 
objections to the use of a drug truly dear to humanity, which have 
arisen solely from the failure of the southern pharmacopolists to 
produce tt pure article.— Bu.] 

Chlorofobsi may be obtained either from alcoliol or 
from pyroxylic spirit, by distilling them witli chloride 
of lime (bleaching powder) and water. As the pyr- 
oxylic spirit of commerce is a variable mixture of 
several liquids, one only of which yields chloroform, 
there is necessarily obtained from it a variable amount 
of chloroform, mixed with several of the original impu- 
rities of the spirit, and with some new oils containing 
chlorine, which are generated in the process. With alco- 
hol tlie chloroform is obtained in nearly uniform qu.antity, 
and contains no impurities except oils, analogous to, but 
probably not identical with, those formed from pyroxylic 
spirit. When derived from either source, chloroform 
nmt be purified; altliough that from pyroxylic spirit 

is at lirst much more impure, yet when both are fully 
purflped they are absolutely identical in all respects. : 

phioroform is commonly purified by rectification, by j 
sailing with water, or by the action of sulphuric acid. | 
l^iflse methods arc employed by different makers, but the 1 
pntifleation is rarely if ever complete, and has often been i 
most imperfect. This is extremely dangerous, because | 
the oils above-mentioned are very deleterious when ; 
inspired, causing migraine, sickness, and vomiting, i 
These effects may be produced by chloroform contain- \ 
ing a small proportion of the oils — the vapour of i 
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which comes in contact with the internal surface of the 
lungs — and even when the chloroform is of a quality 
much better than has often been used, especially in 
London and other parts ,of the country. A larger pro- 
portion of oils, such as is sometimes found, may pro- 
duce very serious results; hence the absolute necessity 
of perfect purification, which, as we shall see. Is easily 
effected. 

It is essential that every medical man should be en- 
abled to ascertain readily whether any given specimen 
of commercial chloroform be pure. The specific gravity 
was formerly recommended as the best test, and that of 
1-480 was considered a guarantee for its purity. But 
tliis is too low a standard, our best Edinburgh makers 
having for some time sold it of density 1*494 to r497 — • 
the liighest then known. We have lately ascertained, 
liowcver, that pure chloroform lias the density 1*500, 
and it is now sold of that density by the Edinburgh 
makers. Eor common use tlie specjific gravity character 
is rather too troublesome, from the necessity of attend- 
ing strictly to temperature (since one degree makes a 
marked difference), and of having delicate instruments. 
We therefore recommend two tests, which are easily 
applied, very delicate, and give, when combined, positive 
certainty, although even one alone will in most cases 
siifhec : — i 

'J'he chloroform should be well shaken itt a closely- 
Klopfwred (not corked) dry pliial, witli from' one-fourth 
to one-half of its bulk of oil of vitriol, colourless or 
nearly so, and of density not under better 1-840. 

One-fourth is usually quite enough. If any trace of oils 
be present, the acid becomes immediately more or less 
yellow ; and when allowed to stand, a darker line often ' 
appears at the junction of the liquids. When, after 
shaking, this no longer appears (and by this time the 
: ficid is more or less brown), the chloroform is poured off 
into another phial, where it is again shaken with a new 
I ; but smaller i)ortion of acid. If this, after a time, remain 
cohmrless, the oils are destroyed, and it only remains to 
remove from the chloroform the sitlphirom (tcld formed 
by the action of the oils on the sulphuric acid. This 
is easily done by pouring the chloroform into a third 
dry phial, and there shaking it or allowing it to stand 
with a little peroxide of manganese, till its smell is 
quite free from that of sulphurous acid, which is very 
soon the case. It is then of specific gravity 1*500, 
and absolutely pure. 

It will be seen that, for the sake of brevity, we have 
here combined with tlie account of the first test that of 
tJjc application of it to the perfect purification of chloro- 
form. In fact these are joined in practice, for until the 
cliloroforin no longer discolours the acid, it is not pure ; 
and out of twelve recent specimens of commercial 
chloroform recently examined by us, only one stood 
this test. 

The other test is perhaps still more delicate. If a little * 
chloroform be allowed to evaporate from the hand, it 
leaves, w'hcn pure, no smelL But if a trace of oils be pre- ; 
sent, they, being less volatile, rcsmaiii, and present their | 
disagreeable aromatic odour. This odour is generally in ! 
proportion to the effect in colouring the acid ; but the i 
test is more delicate, inasmuch as, besides all the others, ! 
even that specimen which did not colour the acid left a 
barely perceptible odour, showing that even it was not 
absolutely pure, although for use it is to be regarded as 
pure. We have obtained chloroform which left no smell 
whatever on the hand ; but the test is so delicate that it 
i.<i difficult to procure the drug of this quality. When 
of a quality at all below first rate, chloroform leaves 
a strong and distinct smell of the noxious oils, and of I 
course colours the acid. | 

Tiiese tests are so easy, that we expect every pur- 
chaser to try one or both, and we advise him to reject I 
all chloroform which decidedly colours the acid or 
leaves a strong smell. This is no hardship to the 
maker, for we have given him as easy a mode of puxi- ; 


fication. But no consideration of Uiis kind should be 
allowed to interfere. 

Here we may state that rectification, after the first 
distillation in which the chloroform is produced, is, at 
least ^3 far as our experience goes, ufinccessary. The 
first product is simply washed by shaking with water 
till it no longer diminishes in volume. is then treated 
with oil of vitriol as above, and no rectification is re- 
quired.* 

Bure chloroform produces none of the distressing and 
^persistent sensations that may be caused by that which 
is impure (even although only slightly impure); at least, 
in* numerous trials on ourselves and others, we have 
never seen tliose symptoms which often ocscurrod in 
similar trials with unpurifled chloroform of different 
qualities. We find from the information supplied by 
Dr Simpson, that even pure chloroform occasionally 
causes vomiting, but we believe this to depend on the 
fact, that it is administered on a full stomach ; and we 
understand that, as in our experiments, its use is not 
followed by persistent migraine and sickness, or febrile 
acceleration of the pulse, all of wliich effects we at- 
tribute, when they occur, to the oils present in the 
chloroform of commerce. 

But the effects of decidedly impure chloroform are 
very disagreeable. As no absolutely pure chloroform 
has yet been sold, so far as we can ascertain, by any 
maker out of Edinburgh, while a large majority of the 
makers have sold a very inferior article, it is not sur- 
prising that its use should hiive proved less satisfactory, 
for example, in London than here. To give an idea of 
the fact, wc may state that we have examined recent 
specimens which contained only 3-4th, 1-4 tli, l-5tli, 

and even so low as l-20th of their volume of chloro- 
form. They were charged with the poisonous oils, and 
generally also with the original impurities of pyroxylic 
spirit. Nay, one specimen, labelled * I^nre Chloroform,’ 
hardly contained a trace of tliat liquid, and did not even 
possess its smell ! It was so full of free hydrochloric acid 
as to corrode the cork. What evil effects might not be 
anticipated from the use of any of these kinds of chloro- 
form! We do not publish the names of the makers, 
because we believe they acted ignorantly, knowing 
neither the danger, the presence of impurity, nor how to 
get rid of it. But wo cannot acquit them of want of due 
care and inquiry as to the properties of the drug. The 
specific gravity varied from 1*365 to 1-475 in the better 
sorts of those just mentioned, while in the worse it was 
far lower. It is not creditable to our country that per- 
sons so destitute of chemical and pharmaceutical know- 
ledge, as some of these makers must have been, should j 
be permitted, without let or hindrance, to set up as 
makers of such potent drugs. i 

Fortunately for Edinburgh and for chloroform — we 
may add, fortunately for suffering humanity — the Edin- 
burgh makers have always taken the best means and 
the greatest pains to produce good chloroform ; and 
have always kept pace, as they do still, with the pro- 
gress of our knowledge of this remedy. This is one, 
perhaps the chief cause, why fatal cases from the use of 
chloroform are here unknown. 

To illustrate the bad effects of a small amount of im- 
purity, we may mention that on one occasion Dr Simp- 
son received a bottle of apparently good chloroform from 
a maker—not in Edinburgh — who, to our knowledge, 
did his utmost, according his information, to purify 
it. As long as Dr Simpson used this chloroform all his 
patients suffered from persistent acceleration of pulse 
and other febrile^; symptoms, so as to keep him and his 
assistant for a week or more in a state of continual 
anxiety. At last he suspected the cause ; and return- 
ing to the best Edinburgh-made chloroform, was no 
more annoyed by these troublesome symptoms. Now 

* Bistination or rectification with iralphiirio acid Is not effectual, 
because the chlnroforni distils from Its surface, ipf it would fi-om 
mercury, and is not purified, from want of oontsbt. If well agi- 
tated with the acid, the imrificAtion is complete^ without rectifi- 
cation, after the removal of tlib sulphurous aoid. 




we ate also told, that during the whole time W using 
that chloroform, ih& handkerchiefs employed were quite 
ofemimfrom the smU left upm thm^ which even washing 
did not remove / We know that that chloroform was 
not purified by tulphuric acid, and these facts prove 
the importance of wliat we have stated above. Yet 
that speoimeu was considerably above the average in 
quality. • 

13ut there is another cause why chloroform in Edin* 
burgh has not been attended, in so many thousand 
cases, with fatal efi'ects t it is the care and judgmentij 
with which it is used, and the i^eat experience which 
the Edinburgh practitioners, with Dr Simpson at thfir 
head, have acqpired in this matter. It would be invi- 
dious here to apecify cases, but we know that elsewhere 
chloroform has not always been judiciously or cau- 
tiously employed. When this is attended to by an expe- 
rienced practitioner, it may be used, and is used, with 
great freedom and boldness ; but a trilling neglect, or 
ignorance on the part of those who assist, of the signs 
which indicate that enough has been given, may easily 
lead to very distressing results. 

As medical men, however, will generally use so power- 
ful an agent with due caution, we are inelinod to believe 
that, had only puro chloroform been used in London, 
there would by this time have been no prejudice against 
its employment there } and that, as w'e have now put it 
in the power of all to procure it absolutely pure, chlo- 
roform will soon be as extensively used as it deserves 
to be. 


WHAT I SAW ONE NIGHT IN INDIA. 

Tue annual inspections and reviews being over, I had 
obtained a month’s leave of absence from my regiment, 
at that time occupying the lonely fort of Chanda, the 
capital of a district of the same name subject to the 
Mahrattas, and Ipme eighty-seven miles distant from 
Nagporc, 'which was indeed the nearest station to us 
whore the sight of a British face or the sound of a 
British voice could delight our eyes or ears. Chanda, 
situated amongst jungles, and overlooked by the remote 
Goand hills, continued but a short time to be garrisoned 
by the Honourable Company’s troops; prevailittg fever 
made it unhealthy, and frequent visitations from cholera 
of a singularly fatsd character led to its evacuation. But 
in 1820, when we were sent there to protect the sur- 
rounding country from the aggressions of migratory 
bands of marauders— the remnants of the broken -up 
Pindaree and Goand armies— prosperous was that ofli- 
ocr deemed who, by any circumstance apart from death 
or dishonour, was prevented from joining his corps 
within the seven mites of walls that enclosed the old 
straggling city and fort of Chanda. The produce of the 
district consists principally of rice, millet, pulse, and 
some sugar- cane { but the agricultural classes possess 
also large flocks ed goats and sheep *, and from the milk 
of cow and buffalo great quantities of ghevt or clarified 
butter, are prepared for the market This ghee, which, 
in its best condition, and when fresh, is white and firm 
os curd, and perfectly inodorous, is far superior to the 
rancid butter and lard of European kitchens, and is 
carefully packed into huge duhbers^ or kegs of hardened 
leather, and thus conveyed for sale to the towns and vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood. Scarcely knowing whither 
to direct my course, in the total want of any objects of 
interest within a convenient distance, I resolved on 
making a shooting excursiou towards Nagpore ; and if 
wearied of myself and my gun, I dcciled on remaining 
at that gay station for the full period of my leave. 
About twelve miles froni Chanda there was a small vilr 
lage called Bassim j thither, tlwn, I forwarded my tent 
and regimeutaU over<.nigh^ mtending to ride out there 
the next morning with two comrades, who, like myself, 
were anxious to verify the reports that had reached us 
of the prolifle nature of tlie adjacent jungle in the 
y? accordingly reached Bassim to 
F ireakfast, and found it very prettily imbedded in a 



series of woodland tracts rather than jungle ; nor w^ere 
our sporting expectations ballled, for we fi)und so many 
birds— from the pea-fowl that supplied the fond of our 
soup at a late dinner, to delicate floriken and stately 
bustard — that when, on the following morning, tliey 
bade me * God speed,’ I made up my mind to remain 
where I was for another day or two. 

The beauty of those woodland tracts, as, in the dimi- 
nished glare of a July sun I wandered amongst them 
that afternoon, could not be surpassed in the whole 
range of sylvan scenery. On leaving njy tent, pitched 
in a little grove of mangoes near the village, I told my 
domestics not to expect me before dusk ; and having 
ascertained that no tigers larked amongst the fast- 
nesses of the near forest— in which, here and there, large 
patches of cultivated land, redeemed from the jungle, 
proclaimed the gradual progress of agriculture — I fear- 
lessly plunged into a tract of bushy which, having neitlicr 
the density of large trees nor the intricacy of close- 
creeping underwood, was in nowise sombre or menacing. 

It was, in fact, more like the long-neglected park of a 
gentleman’s residence in some woodland county; and 
frequent open glades of grass, whose verdant hues were 
becoming renovated from the first showers after the hot 
months, were beautifully, if irregularly iiitersecteJ by 
tiny brooks; rocks of small size, but of quaint shape, 
fantastically covered by parasite plants ; and snug lii tie 
dells, wlieucfi now an antelope, and next a hare, and 
again a scowling, cowardly hyena, darted out. I carried 
a fowlingpihee, as in duty bound, but truly I made 
little use of it at any time, and on this occasion rather 
considered it an encumbrance, for I felt a greater incli- 
nation to scramble about in search of wild plants and 
their fruits and flowers, than to attack the peaceful in- 
habitants of tlie wild wood. 

At length, fairly Avearied, I flung myself down beneath 
a glorious tree of the wild fig, or Ficus glomerutay in the 
axilla of whose dependent branch grew clusters of crim- 
son fruit. Alas! like the apples of tlie Dead Sea, they 
but feasted the eye ; for though they tiinied not * to 
ashes on the' lip,* I found them pregnant with ‘ insect 
life;’ they were, in fact, nests swarming Avith little hhick- 
winged flies, to whom Acheta Domestica, in his charm- 
ing ‘Episodes,* could have assigned a category and a 
name. However, contenting myself with a few ripe 
jujubes that grew near mo, I drew out my pocket-book, 
and, iu the act of pressing into it a little luiknown 
flower of exquisite beauty, fell fast asleep. 

My awakening W'as not of tlie most agreeable nature, 
for 1 was roused by a painful blow of Bomething on the J 
bone of my leg. At the instant I neither rcniemhere<l i 
where I was nor what had led to my situation there? ; : 
but gaining a sitting position, beheld Avith a start of | 
terror a liarpy-faced creature stooping towards me, and | 
fixing a pair of red menacing eyes upon me. Again it ! 
struck me Aivutli its beak, and then I uttered a loud cry, , 
which had the good ellect of infecting my assailant with i 
my own fears ; for it receded, and I saw what it was. ! 
A few x)Aces backward had fluttered a huge bird ; one 
of those ghastly, bald-headed vultures of Ilindoo-stan 
which are found congregating Avherever garbage and 
carrion spread out their fetid banquets on the face of 
the land. Peering at me, its fishy eyes imbedded in 
r^ sockets of what seemed raw flush, its dingy -white 
wings extended and flapping, as if preparatory to attack, 
it gave a harsh scream, and, as I imagined, was about 
to pounce upon zne. Whether bucIi was its intention, 
who can say ? However, I seized my Manton, which lay 
beside me, and levelling it at the gluttonous-looking 
creature, shot it through tlie head. It was at anyr.ate 
the onl^ bird I had shot that day, and immense was 
the excitement my success seemed to create around me. 

A flock of noisy green parroquets, and chattering, dark- 
ibathered minas from the tree above me, spoke dis- 
cordant plaudits as they burst from its green recesses ; 
while two squirrels darted franticly past mo witli sharp 
chirrupings, and from a neighbouring bush sneaked out 
a sly' crouching creature^ which 1 took for a civet cat. 
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At all events I Inid now leisure to observe that a change 
had crept over the face of the heavens ; the eun was at 
its setting : 1 must have slept more than an hour. 1 
had no watch, but the lengthened shadows and the 
purple and golden haze which clad the w’oodlwids apr 
prised me of a facst that was at least probable; 1 might 
chance to be benighted in those woods, which, if safe 
and pleasant for day -pastime, were not enviable for 
night repose. In some hurry and confusion I started 
\ip and a\vjiy, and had walked a considerable distance 
straight hjrward ere I was aware that the sun, or rathcri 
its declining radiance, was still in my face, as it had 
btrcn when 1 set out, and that consequently, if I wished 
to return to Bassiin, I should now turn my back upon 
it I did so, but got quickly puzzled; and soon re- 
marked, from the increasing size of the timber, that I 
was getting more deeply into the forest 1 could dis- 
tinguish no path, though hitherto there liad been per- 
ceivable several of those tiny, well-worn tracks that 
pierce throngh and intercross each other in most of the 
jungles near a town or steading^ and which are so aptly 
iiiinuMl, in tlie dialect of the natives, cApuT-rwsia— that 
i is, thief- tracks. Again I turned back, striving as much 
i a‘? pos.sible to keep the sun behind me; but the sudden 
: gloamlr.g of iliiidoostan fell upon me as 1 hurried on 
i thnujgli brake and brier, and there was scarcely a 
i gleam of daylight left to direct me, when all at onco I 
! .saw in front of me a little tank, or lake, I knew not 
! which, on the borders of which arose the dark walls of 
! an edifice. 

j Hurry iiig up to it, my disappointment was at the full 

: to find it to be the ruins of an old pagoda, evidently 
, long neglected, and almost entirely covered in by long 

1 trailing liana.'S. A solitary idol crumbled in front of it 

1 - -the mouldering janitor to the dismantled temple! No 
i lloral ofleriiigs of moogra or chrysanthemum evinced 

1 recent devotional vijiitor ; no benzoin, no scented gum, 
i announced sacerdotal presence. As 1 stood, plunged in 

I rcnccli<ms that were nut very exhilarating, a loud growl 

1 from the jungle was heard ; and at some distance from 

1 where 1 watched their advent, two creatures — a she- 
hcar and her cuh — trotted towards the water. I was 
now fait iy ‘in for it!’ Sliould I wait their approach, 
or take flight in the darkness ? My ammunition was 
.not of a dcscrii>tiun to protect me from such assailants 
if attacked. Mcainviiile they scorned perfectlj'' uii- 
coiJsi:ious of my ]>roximity, and drank very peaceably 
of the water, phiying a hundred clumsy antics, which 
the increasing obscurity made dimly visible to me. At 
length, however, they retreated as they had come; and 
as to my left tlu; jungle ajjpeared more thin and low, I 
began to look about for a path. None could I find ; and 
at last 1 really deemed that the best thing I could do 
would bo to remain Avhere 1 was until the first dense 
darkness of night receded before the coming stars, and 
the moon, whicli I knew must ere long make its appear- 
ance. 

"riie fi'ont of the pagoda fn(.ung the tank was a heap 
of ruins ; but as T carefully reconnoitred it, I found that 
to the roar, where it looked upon the jungle, an arch- 
w'Jiy and a few pillars remained in tolerable repair. 
Here, then, I seated myself on a fragment of stone, and 
waited witli what patience 1 could muster for Cynthia 
and her train. As I sat there, all the various and 
strange sounds of night grew and grevi% until 1 could 
have guessed the season by niy ear alone, even if I 
had been blind. There was no wind, but the whirring 
of myriad insect beings, aroused from day-slecp, caused 
a sort of under sound akin to air. Mosquitos from the 
woods and the water fastened on my face, and kept my 
handkerchief in constant play to drive them off. Night 
birds—the owl, that ever and anon hooted by, and then 
pounced down upon some shrew, mouse, or rat; the 
rice bird, snapping its bill as it caught at the fetid 
green bugs which careered around : and presently, deep 
in the brush, the bark, short and sharp at first, of a 
. jackal, speedily taken up by another, and then another, 
till a whole pack gave forth the fearful howl, prolonged 

as it proceeds, that so often startles the silent watcher 
of the night in India. Hisses, too, were in my ears ; 
and more tlian once 1 fancied that a whole legion of 
snakes was approaching me ; and then firam the tank 
ascended a concert— the harsh and siany-toned voices 
of a fhilUon frogs, those enormous bull-frogs w'hose dis- 
cordant utterance makes itself heard I'or more than a 
mile in the silence of the night Meet welcome sound 
of all came at last the piercing tones of a Kulcra horn, 
and then the beat of tom-toms — for 1 knew they must 
proceed from Bassim. They were right behind me, so 
that, in fact, my path lay beyond the tank ; but more 
liRht was absolutely necessary to search for it with any 
chance of success. 

And light, too, I soon had in front of me ; but a light 

BO fairy -like, so fieetlng, so spiritual, that 1 gazed on it 
with an admiration the same spectacle had never failed 
to excite. At the foot of a range of bushes I first be- 
held what seemed to be a Bp.irk of fire, the glitter of a 
gem ; presently there broke out another, wliicli rose in 
the air, and thereupon a wdiole host of gleaming mote- 
sized cressets leaped up and down, and whirled over the 
tree - tops, and twisted in mazy dance through the 
boughs, and gemmed every leaf with all the most 
dazzling tints of red, and topaz, and amethyst. Oh 
those beautiful fire-flies I Yet almost as suddenly as 
they had come they evanished ; or, by some mute con- 
federacy, did they but put out their body-lamps to re- 
serve tiieir lustre for some future occasion ? Scarcely 
had they disappeared, ere a real star shot out into the 
heavens; a faint, hut no longer dubious light, like tho 
first errand of dawn, stole over the sky ; and by ami by 

1 could see that the moon was about to show herself 

At that instant voices from the jungle struck upfm 
my ear, so near at hand, that 1 was on the point of 
hailing the owners, when a presentiment — men use that 
word so vaguely ! — a sense of caution came over me, 
and I remained silent, retiring behind the pillared arch- 
way just in time to conceal myself from tho comers. 
Tl’hcy were two men, in the orrlinary costume of respe(jt- 
ablc Mahrattu travellers, wearing white garments and 
turbans, with swords stuck in their Ik-Ub, and cueli his 
shield. But their hands were engaged in dragging wbat 
to me appeared to he a dead iiniinal. Within a few 
yards of me, but round a corner of tlie pagoda, t*) view 
which I found it necessary to leave my recess, and lean 
across a dismantled fragnient of tho building, tiny 
halted; and then — for now the moon was actually 
saw that their burthen was no animaJ, but a dead nuin. 

It was a large and heavy corpse, dressed in rich raiment, 
for I could plainly distinguish the brocaded trouser,-?, 
the gold-heiiuued robes, the silver-mounted cn.esc* in 
the burnished belt. And then one of them spoke in the 
common rekhia, or mixed dialect of Hiiidoostau— at 
which I rejoiced, for I understood neither Persian, nor 
Mahratta, nor Telcgoa, nor Tamul. 

‘ Take off the roomal (handkerchief), Kahoo ; it has 
done its duty once more : it is the seventh time, and 
must therefore be now discarded. Burn it we must, 
and place it before the idol .of Kalee. This fat un- 
wieldy hog’s son must be disposed of. Now for his 
girdle and turban.* 

I saw them untwist a long noose-liko piece of linen 
from the corpse’s neck, on which the bald head fell 
loosely back. He had Wen strangled by Thugs, and 
the Thugs were close to njc 1 They divested liini of 
his girdle, which made a clinking noise as it strqck the 
ground. 

*1)0 not rip It open, Kahoo; said he not that he had 
a hutidred ashrafies of gold, and four dozens of ear- 
l-ings and nose-rings about his person? Look to his 
turban ; they are safer where they are.* 

They undid the windings of the turban, from which 

T saw them take many jewrfg ; which, with the girdle, 
they stowed away amongst their garments^ I raised 
my Manton: a strange desire came over me te kill those 
wretches ; but I remembered that what might kill a 
vulture, might but scratch a man. Had I skin those 
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niurJerers of the murdered, would it still haSre been 
murder? Be sure that it is God’s to punish! And 
when, many years thereafter, I saw at Guntvor, in the 
Northern Division, no fewer than 160 convicted Thugs 
working in chaiiVti, I thought that it was very p^sible 
those two men were amongst them. 

Presently one of the men withdrew into some nook 
of the ruins, the diher drag^d, the body nearer to tlie 
t:mk. and 1 heard him telT his comrade to fetch the 
hodali^ or pickaxe. 1 could now no longer see them, 
but I heard the stroke of the pickaxe, and knew that 
they were digging a grave ; and by and by I also knew, 
by the sound of trampling, that they were pressing the 
earth compactly over their victim. A craukling noise 
succeeded, and from the bright reflection that shone all 
around, I guessed that they had lit a fire over the grave 
— their common practice. 

A complete silence, that lasted for more than an hour, 
convinced me that they had either departed, or had 
fallen asleep; and I was on the point of stealing from 
my hidingplace, when loud voices in the distance 
beyond the tank reached me. I heard the shouting 
of men ; and amongst the advancing voices there was 
one that was familiar and most w'elcome to me. 

‘ Sahib azeez I Saliib, kehan hue toom ? » — * Master, 
dear master! where art thou?* Yes, sure enough it 
was the voice of my faithful Sooliman I And then 
gliding cautiously from my retreat-, 1 looked for the 
Thugs. They were not visible; but a large fire lay 
smouldering near the lake, and some burnt rags were 
strewed before the hideous idol. Were the Thugs 
BlcL=!ping in the temple ? 1 knew not, neither did I 
care ; for now flashing across the water 1 pen;cived the 
glare of many torches, and with a loud voice I liailed 
my servant, In a few moments thereafter he was at 
my side, kissing my hands, and thanking Allaii and the 
Prophet that 1 was found. 

It may be as well to say that although information 
was given to .the head man of Ba.ssim, as well as to 
the proper authorities in liigh places, as to what I had 
witnessed, no discovery of the murderers was mode; 
nor were any traces of them found in the ruined temple. 
There was a buried body, and that was all. 


for ^oung |9ro$lc. 

Hilda’s secret, 

Hilda was very busy indeed. She sat on her stool at the 
window w'itli her French book iii her hand, and a dictionary 
on her lap, studying hard. She allowed nothing to distract 
her attention. The kitten could not understand what w'as 
the matter. Itx^ut upits little paw and patted her, and 
me; wed, and then scampered off, and came hack again, 
rubbing its dark face against her knee; hut it was of no 
use, and Puss bad to roll herself U]), and sing her sleepy 
-song at her young mistress’ feet. At hist Hilda jiuni»ed 
up, and clapping her hands, ran to a lady w'ho was sitting 
at the oth(;r end of the room writing. ♦ I can say it now, 
mamma,* she cried. ‘I have found out every w'ord, and 
can’t think how it was so difliciilt yesterday,* 

TIjc lady, whose name was Mrs Mowbray, smiled and 
took the book, whilst. Hilda first repeated a short French 
fable, and tlicn translated it into English. ‘You are a 
dear good child/ said her mamma when she had finished. 
‘ You do not know how much I love yon when I see you so 
industrious and anxious to please me,: I, too, am anxious 
to plea«e my rittle/ddtiful child. I will take you with me 
i»' the carriage tO‘day wherever you choose. Tell mo where 
Rlndl it. be ? * 

11 ill a thought for a little^ and then said, ‘ Well, mamma, 
if a fairy were to come and say, ** Hilda, you are a good 
girl, uud I will give you what you most wish for,” I should 
nusw'cr, “'nuaakyoii, Mrs Fairy; take me, if you please, to 
the 1 antheon Bazaar, and give me whato\'er I choose to 
ask.” ’ 

‘ Wliatcver you choose to ask ! ’ said her mamma laugli- 


ing : ‘ why, then, Miss Hilda, I suppose you would wish 
every pretty thing you saw ?’ 

‘No, no, mamiha,* answered Hilda gravely. ‘I am not 
greedy or covetous; 1 only meant one thing — any one thing, 
you know.* 

‘ Oh, that is very different : I think I may manage to 
afford that. King the bell, dear, and then make haste to 
get dressed, as you generally take so long.* 

Hilda joyfully hurried away, and with the assistance of 
her maid* was very soon ready. Tlic day was l>eautil ul, t he 
caifiage was comfortable, mamma w;i8 ple.ascul, and llilda 
® waa happy, BO that everything went on well. They first 
drove round the park, and ns it was in the heigiit of the se.a- 
son, Hilda 'was very much amused by seeing so many diffe- 
rent carriages and such a number of beautiful ladies, '.rhe n 
they left the park, and driving down Oxford Street, soon 
reached the bazaar. Although there were many beautiful 
things to choose from, Hilda had no difficulty in fixing. 
Her mind had been made up lung ago, and she had been 
only waiting for an opijortunity of darting upon poor 
fiaxm some day when he apjicared capable of being melted. 
She led her mamma to a stall near tlio door which gene 
rally attracts the notice of little girls. It w;ia covered 
with the most beautiful wax dolls of all si/os and descrip- 
tions. The one which Hilda’.s heart especially wanned to 
was the Princess-Royal in a glass-case. 

‘ Is it not lovely, mamma ? ’ she whispered. ‘ See, it i.s 
just like a baby: it has real hair on it.s head, and real 
eyelashes and eyebrows ; and just look at tlie dimples in 
its beautiful arms!* 

‘It’s a real model, miss/ said the x^ersou who kept the 
stall: ‘ it’s the most X'crfect thing of its kind that has ever 
bcou made.’ 

‘ What is the price?* said mamma, who began to lx* ! 
afraid. 

‘One guinea, ma’am, without its clothes; twenty-six 
shillings u dressed.* 

One guinea was a great deal of money, mamma thought ; \ 
but Hilda had really been a very good child lately, and 
mamma had been long thinking of giving her a present, so 
she decided that Hilda should have it. ‘ 1 will have this 
doll,’ she said to the stall keepcT, who had been w'atehing 
her face as anxiously as Hilda. ‘ Put it up carefully, and 
take it to my carriage if you please.* llilda was inexpres- 
sihly delighted, and pressed her mamma’s hand gratefully. 

‘I am now going to call upon Lady Harewood in (!uvtsn- 
dish Square,’ Mrs Mowbray said. ‘ You will find a young ! 
friend there, for Selina is home from school at juesent.’ i 

* Oh that will be delightful, mamma; it is so long siiici? 1 
have seen Selina, and she is such !i filever, funny girl.’ To • 
Cavendish Square they drove. Lady Harewood and Mrs | 
Mowbray had not seen each other for some time, so that 
they had a great deal to talk about. Selina accord in, uly 
drew Hilda away to her own Utile boudoir, and they were 
soon occupied in talking too. 

‘ What book were you reading, ScHn.i., when w’o came 
in ? ’ asked Hilda. 

‘ Oh it is such a delightful book,’ Solin.'i. answered. ‘ T 
have flnislied it now, and was only reading one of the 
stories over again. It is called “ German Mysteries,” and 
is full of all kinds of horrors — ghost stories i.mrticul.'i.rly.’ 

* Ghost stories ! How I should like to read it ! * cried ' 
Hilda. 

‘ I will lend it to you, dear, if you like.’ 

‘But I am not sure, Selina, if mamma v/ould like me 
to read it: she never would let my maid tell me any ghost 
stories, although 1 have always wished to liear them more 
than I can tell you.* 

‘But you need not tell your mamma, you know, Hilda. 

If you don’t show it, noliody will ever aiiRpcct.’ 

* But* Selina, I never have any secrets from mamma/ said 
Hilda hesitatingly. 

* Is it ncgsible you are such a baby ?’ cried Selina laugh- 
ing. ^ Why, yon arc nearly eleven years old ; hut any on(5 
would think you were about three and o-lialf. Oh, my dear 
girl, you have no idea of the secrets 1 have had in my life. 

At school the sci'ux>os 1 got into when things were found 

out Oh, you never know anything like them ! In my 

room, where the host girls slexH, wo used to have siipi)er8 
every night— fires, too, in the winter, and cverytliinj? com- 
fortable. We often had books, too, from the library, 
and’—— 

‘ But were you never found out, Selina ? * 

‘Oh yes — once; but we )iromised never to do so again ; 
and no moi*o we did, till Helen Amos persuaded us to 
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begin again. But orio niglit, as ill-luck would have it, 
Ilelon let a dish fall, and it made such a noise, tliat Miss 
Swift carao flying up stairs to see what w'as the matter. 
Helen was very impertinent, and said she didn’t care a bit, 
and so rIk; was expelled. Oh she was a girl indeed! Since 
she left us, wc have had no fun at all,* 

Of course Hilda was V€5ry anxious to hear more about 
school -life ; and Selina, who was delighted to have so 
interested an auditor, told her everything she could think 
of, mixing i)lcnty of fancy with fact. At last Mrs Mow- 
bray rns4i to go away, and Selina stuffed the book hastily 
into Hilda’s pocket.' ‘ Wc shall be sure to call next week,’ ^ 
she said, ‘and then I can get it, you know. In the mean- 
time, bo sure you don’t let your mamma see it, as she 
would tell my mamma, and then there would bo such a 
businoBs ! ’ Hilda was rather frightened, but she gave the 
rcqtiired proraiKe, and 1 am sorry to say sho rather liked 
the business on the whole. The fact was, she had long been 
desiring to iiavc a secret to keep, and one of her own if pos- 
sible. She bad two cousins, a good deal older than herself, 
who generally spent a few weeks every Christmas with her. 
Now' when Amy and Agnes came, tlicy were continually 
talking together (sonfidentially ; and if their little cousin 
happened to bo in the room, they retired to another part | 
of it, and whispered. Of course Hilda did not like this ! 
exclusiveness ; Imt when she used to ask them what they ! 
were s|;)caking aI>out, they used always to answer, ‘ Wo are 
talking secrets, Hilda. Wc can’t tell little girls like you 
what wc are saying. You could not keep a secret, you 
know.’ I'herefore Hilda had always longed to have a 
secret of her own. She felt it would make her a person of 
iiiiliortance. 

Wlieii Hilda readied home, she immediately flew to her 
own litHe room, and taking the book from her pocket, 
began eagerly to read it. It was a very iinj^roper one, 
indeed, for her or any other young person, being full of 
stories which would have terrified a mucli wiser person 
tliaii Hilda. Hilda had never in her vvholo life had an idea 
of r,ucli fearful things. She was quite fmralysed with 
horror, and w'a.s now of course more afraid than ever of her 
mamma seeing the book, knowing bow very much she 
would disapprove of it. Then a new fear occurred to her 
— where should she conceal it ? She had neither lock nor 
key to any of her boxes or drawers, and slic knew that 
her insmuia freiiuently came to see if all her things were 
tidily put aw'ay. The only thing to do was always to 
kc(,'|) it about her person ; but as it was not a very small 
book, that would be, to say the least of it, inconvenient. 
Hilda began to find out that to have a secret was not so 
agreeable after all. For the first time in her life she was 
afraid to sleep alone. The moon, which was shining full 
upon her bed, w as for the first time unpleasant. It cast 
such fearful shadows upon everything, that Hilda became 
afraid to move. When she at last fell asleep, lier dreams 
were disturbed, and one time she awoke w'ith a scre.iin, 
w hich brought Mrs MowV>ray in to see what was the matter. 
Instead of being soothed, as usual, by a caress from her 
dear mamma, 1 lilda w as in an agony in case she should, by 
accident, discover tlic book, whicli she had placed under 
the pillow'. She was even thankful when her mamma 
kissed her and left the room. 

In the morning it was all she could do to keep the book 
hidden from the prying eyes of her maid. She seized an 
opportunity, when her back was turned, of pulling it from 
its concealment, and pushing it into her pocket. When 
sho went dow'n stairs, she W'as afraid to take her usual 
place at the breakfast-table, close to papa’s side, for she 
thought, * What if ho should feel it in my i>ocket, and 
should ask me what it was?— I could not tell him.’ How- 
ever, sho artfully contrived to get upon his other side, and 
then she felt safe. During her hours of study she tried all 
she could to attend to her lessons ; but it was impossible. 
Strange figures seemed continually flitting before her, and 
she became afraid of having the book about her, feeling as 
if a whole world of spirits were confined in her pocket. 
Mrs Mowbray was not pleased with her. She did not 
know' a word of her French verb, although she had fre- 
quently rcjicatcd it before without a mistake. Geography 
w'as still worse; and she quite forgot whether Queen 
Kli/.aboth was tho mother or daughter of Henry VIII. 

‘4 see you are thinking of tlio doll, Hilda, and not of 
what 1 am saying to you,’ said Mrs Mowbray; ‘ therefore I 
will put it away, and you must not sco it until you pay 
more attention to your lessons, and are perfect mistress 
of them.* Hilda was very sorry to see her mamma so dis- 


pleased, ^nd she had almost a mind to confess the whole ; 
but then she felt that would implicate Selina, and get her 
into a scrape, and, besides, she had promised not io lell. 

Hilda was to go out to a party of young people that 
evening, and she w'as in the greatest perylcxity as to where 
she 8kv>uld hide the now detested book, 'i’akc it with her 
she could not, for of course her thin w'hite muslin dress 
had no pocket. To leave it was dangetons ; but that she 
must do. Accordingly, when the time came, she wrapped 
it carcfhlly up in a handkerchief, and laid it at the very 
back of her linen drawer. 

' The party was a very gay one indeed. It w as the birth- 
d^ of the little son of the house, and cviTy thing was 
ln*^grand array. The garden, whicli was very large, and 
exquisitely laid out, was decorated with coloured lumps, 
hung on tho trees and shrubs ; and as it was in the middle 
of June, and a very lovely evening, tho children were 
able to enjoy themselves as much out of doors as in. 
'riiere were fireworks too, for which the little son had espe- 
cially pleaded ; and, in short, every thing was elianuiug, and 
oVery child but one w'as perfectly happy. This one I need 
not say was Hilda. Although she had looked forward to 
this party for a month at least, she could not enjoy herself 
at all. Every now and then she said to herself, ‘ Suppose 
mamma should have gone to see if my drawers were tidy, 
and discovered tho book: what shautd I do ? ’ 'I'his made 
Hilda very unhappy. She was coulinutilly wishing to be at 
i borne, to sec if all was right. The lady of the house w'as 
quite distressed to see her so dull, anil ciimc up to her, 
saying kindly, ‘ My dear Hilda, are you quite well to-night? 
Won’t you join this quadrille ? Alfred is very aTixioiis to 
dance it wdth you.’ Alfred in the meantime standing a 
little behind, and looking uneasily, as if he didn’t know any- 
thing about it. But Hilda’s heart w'as too heavy to allow 
her to feel any pleasure in dancing even with the fascinat- 
ing little Alfred; and she was unspeakably thankful when 
the carriage was announced, and she found herself seated 
next her maid driving rapidly homo. She was (|uite in 
terror, however, as she got near Baysw’ater, where her 
papa and mamma lived, and begun to sound the maid, in 
order to get an inkling as to tlie state of afl’airs at homo. 

‘ Is mamma quite well, Susan ? ’ she began. Susan 
looked Rurprised. 

* Quite well, miss?* she said, ‘ Why, miss, she’s just tho 
same as when you loft.’ 

‘ I mean does she seem happy and pleased, Susan ?’ 

‘ Happy and pleased, miss ? Ves, I think so. But what 
have you taken into your head now% Miss Hilda ?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing, Susan ; I only thought mamma would be 
dull without me.* Tins was not true: Hilda's secret had 
led her into falsehood. 

A glance at her mamma’s face convinced her all w'as 
right. 

‘Have you enjoyed yourself, my darling?’ she said. 

‘ Yes, mamma.’ 

Another falsehood — Poor Hilda! Again the book was 
the conipanlon of her pillow', .and again her sleoj* was 
disturbed. The most frightful figures seemed to be con- 
stantly moving about her, and sho suffered very much. 
Cordially did she detest that burthensome secret now ; and 
no one knows how ardently she longed for Selina’s coming 
to take the book away. 

Next morning Mrs Mowbray said to Hilda, ‘ I wish you 
to be very nicely dressed to-day, my dear child, as I 
expect your godinamina; and as she is very particular, 
you must bo neat. I think you had better w'Oar the pink 
dress she sent you lately. It will please her to sec you 
have kept it well.* 

Hilda said, ‘Yes, mamma;’ but wushed she had fixed 
upon any dress rather than that. The fact was, it had no 
pocket; and as Hilda could not leave the book for a 
minute, as ahe knew Busan was of a prying disposition, 
she was quite pnzzled to know where to put it. At last 
she bethought herself of tying it in a handkerchief, and | 
fixing this handkerchief to her side under her frock. This 
she did, and then went and sat on her stool at Mrs 
Mowbray’s feet, waiting for l»er godniamma’s arriA'al. In 
due time godmamma came, and was very much surprised 
indeed that Hilda did not, as usual, run to the^j^te to meet 
her. 8he did hot know that Hilda wag obliged to move 
as little as possible, as, wlicuever she walked, the book kept 
bumpiiig ni a most tell-tale manner against ixw knee 
‘ Well, how has my little Hilda been since I saw her''*’ 

‘ A good oWld, 1 hope, cU ? ’ 

HUda blmhcd deeply, wMjSh godmamma perocived ; and 
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tliinkirjK it was a * swoct baelifuincsa/ sho drew her close, 
aiid was going to take her uiwn her kiiec, when Hilda 
hastily drew back. 

* Oh, you think you ar6 too old now, Miss Hilda ? Well, 
perhaps you ore.’ ^But Hilda saw, to her sorrow, the 
old lady was evidently vexed. ‘Perhaps you are not 
too old, however, to take a present from your old friend ? 
Mamma wrote and- told me how good and industrious you 
have been lately, and I have got a bqofc of beautiful tal6s 
liere, written expressly for good amiable children.' 

Hilda blushed deeper than ever, and feeling how un- 
worthy she was of such kindness, she could not liold Out 
licr hand to receive it. This time godmamma was rcajiy 
angry, and looked so : mamma was amazed ; and Hilda, 
looking from one to another, got bewildered, and at last 
burst into tears. 

‘My dear Hilda, I am afraid you are not well?* said 
her mamma. ‘ She hiis not looked well for a day or two,’ 
she eoiitinucd to the old lady, who was really distressed; 

‘ but she will not conftiss it/ 

‘Confess what, maiiiina?’ said Hilda, drying her tears, 
ami looking frightened. 

‘ That you are ill, my child.* 

‘ But I am quite well, mamma ; only I couldn't help 
crying just now' : godmamma is so kind.’ 

Godmamma looked convinced, but Mrs Mow’hray was I 
far from being so. She saw tlioro was something upon i 
Hilda's mind, but she felt it would bo bettor to wait for 
her con ii donee rather than ask for it. 

A walk in the garden was i>roposed; but this, which was 
generally Hilda’s oei»ccia I delight, was now no pleasure at 
all. She did not care in the least to show off her own 
lit tie garden, of which she w'as ui general so proud. The 
woiglit on her mind prevented her finding cryoyment in 
anything. She wondered where her peace of mind had 
lied. * t was happy before t had that horrid secret,’ she 
tliought. * Oil I never, neveu*, so long as I live, will conoeal 
anything from my dear mamma again. How miserable 
I am!’ Godmauirna at last went away, wondering what 
blight had come over the usually gay spirit of the little 
Hilda. 

No.x;t week came, but did not bring SoHna. Hilda was 
gradually w orking herself into a fever : she was now quite 
afraid to go to bed, and lay trembling in the dark every 
night. She knew she durst not tell any oiw., lor never 
before h.nxi she felt the least afraid in the dark ; and she 
felt certain that her nmmnia w’ould tlihik there wsh: sonie- 
tliing very wrong iiultHid if she heard Hilda had become so 
silly all at once. Her lessons were no longer w ell done, and 
accordingly the Princess-Royal was kept locked up. She 
had also a hal>it of forgetting what was said to her ; and 
Susan could not understand how * Miss Hilda \vas alw’ays 
tearing of her frocks just at the pockist.’ 

‘ Well, Ililila, what do you think?’ said Mrs Mowbray 
when Hilda came into the breakfast -parlour pale and 
spiritless one morning : ‘ a letter from godmamma — such 
a kind letter, with an invitation in it. I will read the 
pfu’t about you, dear : — “ I hope you will allow my little 
goddaughter to come and spend the wliole of next week 
wUh nic? I thought she looked pale when I w'as last in 
London, and t am sure a week of good country air will 
bring back llie healthy colour to her cheeks. I do not 
mean that she should pinC alone in my ancient castle with 
an old wom:ui like uie, as that W'ould do her no good; so 
1 have invited a party of young friends to meet her, and X 
have no doubt they wdll all be very happy together^ if they 
will not quarrel. All 1 require of Hilda when she comes 
is, that fihe will wear a pinafore, be kind to mv dogis, and 
not break my bid china, 1 shall expect her on Monday/** 

I f i 1 da’a eyes brightened. * Oh, mamma, how kind— -how 
delightful J May I go?* 

‘ (certainly, Hilda t I sec no objection ; only I hope you 
will ix; more industrious than you have been lately in 
return for so much indulgence’ , 

Hilda’s cycs fell again r Sli^ iroCoIlected that, till she got 
rid <>r the book, she could not her undi vided attention 

to lu'v studies. She felt she would have given everjdliing 
she vo^«t*ssc4 to have seen ^IcHna ut that moment 

It was arranged that nn ’Mnndav niAminfr Mrs MotwhrflL'ir 


Hi her Ow'u mind tliat slic would ask her mamma to call 
umni Lady ILirewood on their way, and then she could give 
? J^ehna the bo<jk whidi had so muUi diistuIrbed her peace 
mtnd. So when Monday came, Hilda asked her mamma 


if she might call iiijon Selina on their w.ay, as she witihed 
to sec her very much. Mrs Mowbray consented, and with 
a lightened heart Hilda took her place in the carriage by 
mamma’s side, and they drove to Oavendish S^qinirc. 
Hilda’s heart beat as the footman opened the door. Sup- 
pose Selina should be out! — ^What could she do then ? 

‘ Lady Ilarewood is not at home, m.a’am,’ said the ser- 
vant, returning ; ‘ and Miss Selina went back to school last 
Saturday.’ 

* That is a pity,’ sfiid Mrs Mowbray. ‘ Now to Forest 
Castle, Walthamstow, John ; but stop for a moment at 
Honbigant’s in Regent Street. You must have some gloves 
you know, dear,’ she continued, turning to Hilda. 

* Mamma,’ cried Hilda passionately, ‘ I don't want gloves, 
and I won’t go to godmamma’s ! If you knew how nimghty 
I have been, you would not take me there I know. I wish 
to go home/ 

‘Hilda, what do you moan? — what is the maltor with 
yon ? ’ 

‘Here, mamma ; this is what I mean,’ and Hilda took 
the book from under her vt^iief and put it into Mrs .Mow- 
bray’s liands. ‘Solina lent me this book, and told ine not 
to show it to you. I promised. I rend iha hooky m;nnm:i, 
although I knew well yon would not hav<j allowed me if 
you had known of it, and now I was going to return i(, 
without telling you at all. Say what you like, m.inmia, I 
do not care. You cannot make me more miseraldo than I 
have been.’ 

‘You do not care? Hilda, you are rude,’ said Mrs 
Mowrbray coldly. ‘ I beg you will not forget yourself iti 
tliat manner again.* 

Hilda burs\ into tears ; licr passionate lone fled, and she 
said imploringly, ‘Mamma, I am shocked at having si'r»ken 
to you 80 rudely. Do sny a kind word to me. I am so un- 
happy.’ 

‘Tell me all about this, my child?’ said her niemmri 
gently. Just then the carriage stopped at Tloubii'.inl V: ; 
and after Mrs Mow’hray had ])urch«sod what she wanied, 

I she brdored the coachman to drive liome again, and then 
sat dowTi to listen to Hil<la’s story. 

*0h, mamma,’ said Hilda after she had finished, ‘T 
thought it would bo so delightful to have a secret rdl 
to myself, but I do not think so now. No: I never, never 
will keep anything from ytm so long as 1 live. lb>w 
very unhappy Amy and Agnes must be, for they ;tr(^ 
always having secrets, and how silly I was ever to v ish to 
hear them! But, dear mamma, you liavc not .‘^laid you 
forgive me ?* oontiniuxl Hilda tearfully. 

‘ I do forgive yon,’ said Mrs Mowbray sadly; ‘ but I shall 
not be able to place any confidence in yon for a ve ry Imig 
time. What will godmamma say too ? \:"ou must write | 

W’bcnevcr we reach home, and tell her CKael.ly why it is 
yoii cannot join her happy xairty.’ i 

Hilda did write to her gt)dinamma, and. a very niiserahlc 
letter it W'as; but what made her more unhai>py t han any- j 
thing, w’BS the having lost her mamma’s confidenco. She 
deterinined to set to work to regain that, and accordingly 
applied herself vigorously to her studios. It was snri>rising 
how much better she could Work now' when licr mintl was 
relieved from ‘ the, secret;’ aud she felt astoniHicd at the 
progress she made. Moreover, she obeyed with cheerful 
alacrity her mamma’s every wish, and even tried to find 
out what was wanted before the wish had boon exin’csscd. 
She listc^ncd attentively to what was said to her, and was 
HO obedient and anxious to please, that she became a fa- 
vourite with everybody. Kvery morning she came to lier 
mamma and said, * Have T your confidence now, mamma ?’ 
And one day Mrs Mowbray, instead of replying, ‘ I cMiuiot 
tell yet,* said, ‘ Vote harcy my darling Hilda ! ’ Then Hilda 
was hftpjw indeed, and kissed Iier mamma over and over 
again. ‘ 1 will never lose it again,’ she said joyfully. ‘ I 
tjviil take SKch care of it/ 

About the beginning of tire pleasant month of August 
godmamma had another party of young people; and this 
time there w^ns nothing to prevent Hilda from going and 
eiripying herstdf as much as the other cliiklren. Little 
Alfred was there too, and Hilda danced and played with 
him on the lawn as much as he wished, to make up for 
the quadrille she had disappointed him in on the night 
of his birthday. Tlio Princess-Royal too, who had long 
been rclcR8o<l froirt her confinement in mamma’s drawer, 
aocompanied Hilda to Forest Oastie for change c>f air. 
Hilda valued her beautiful doll more than anything she 
poswssed It was a painful as well as pleoKing reminis- j 
conco it brought back to her mind; for sho could not see 
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it without rotiolhjcting that on the day it had been given 
to her, she had burtliuned herself with her hrst and last 
SKCRKT. J. G. C. 


WORKING-MEN’S ADDRESSES. 

At a recent soirtie of the Mechanics’ Institute, Annan, two 
working-men present, in addressing the meeting, gave the 
following account of an effort mado by themselves and 
others to establish a reading-room in John Street, Carlisle, 
which had proved eminently successful. The particulars 
will ho read not witlioiit interest, and may furnish a valu- 
able exainplo: — 

‘Less than two years ago,’ said Mr O’Neil, ‘many of 
the working-men earning sinall wages felt their inability 
to pay a subscription to the Mechanics’ Institute, and yet 
were anxious to learn the stirring nows of the day, and 
jmi)rovc their minds on general subjects. Some of them 
clubbed iogctlu r, got a newspaper, without being under 
liuj necessity of going to a public-house for oncj and at 
longLli obtaiiKid a daily paper. By and by several gontlo- 
uien took notice of tln.'^m, and aidc<l their efforts. They 
got a room to themselves in which to read the papers, 
jiroenrcd books, and though their reading-room had not 
been two years in existence, their library now numbered 
.■)(»{» viduiues. 'riicy then commenced classes for the in- 
struction in reading, writing, and accounts of the young, 
and tlie old too, who rcfiuired it, and in this their succcbs 
inid bei'ii ijnsat. They had had a soiree lately, attended I 
hy the leading unni of* Carl isle, including the members for 
tlic i.'ii y; and thus encouraged and aided, they hud obtained 
iucreasi'd means of tloing good, and were progressing satis- 
fa.elorlly.'' 

Another speaker (.Mr Burrow'), a fellow-labourer in . the 
same cause!, added, that ‘ he would tell them something 
more about their reading- room and school. They con- 
sideicd they ha,d done nut so far amiss in starting the 
fonm.’v, but, it was soon seen tliere was something want- 
ing in ri!gard to primary instruction. In the imme- 
diate ieiuil v of the room there were two largo factories, 
the •■iiildnm, redieved sooner from their work by the 
<i 1 it‘ral ion of the Ten Honrs’ Bill, had more leisure than 
])efm‘e ; and wlion children or adults have leisure on their 
hands, it is generally emi>loycd for evil, unless preoccupied 
for goml. Tlury made a great noise Tunning about the 
slrot’ls, au'l llio supi)orters of the reading-room thought 
t hat if this was allowed to (.continue, a few bad companions 
loighl- soon iufecfc the whole children, till they were all 
bad alike. So one began to say to another, “ Could we not 
;;tait a school 1^” “ Ay, hut how is it to be done?” was 
i h(! respons«\ Well, the thing, once 8U,^estod, was talked 
over and deliberated upon. Their xiifans were slender. 
They had only one room, and that could not bo used for 
reading iu and teacdiing at the same time, and a second 
I’i'oin they muMt have before ever they could move a step. 
With some dilliculty a room near the other one w'as ob- 
tained, and then a school was set agoing for the old as 
\s< ll as the yoimg. The rules adopted wore, that each 
member of the rcjuling rooTu should have access to the 
school ftu- a ]u nny ])t!v week, each of their children being 
a.'imis.sibii! for a lilic sum. In about a month’s time it 
was crowded; and so much eagerness did the children 
d if?] day, tlnii many of them would sometimes be found 
lying on the Rtairs long before the hour, because, as they 
said, they had i>emi unable to obtain admission on the 
iiiglvt before, and they were dcterriiined this time to bo 
sme of getting in. It had been said by some that the 
\vorking classes and their children w'ould not appreciate 
tuhication when offered to them; but hero was a refuta- 
tion of tlie staiemont -children who had he„en aU day 
occupied in factory Labour pressing eagerly forward to 
obi 9 in the blessings of education, nlmt was to be done 
under these ciremnBtanctjs? A meeting was eall^ to con- 
sider how additional premises could bo obtained, and 
with no small ado they got another room, and opened it 
also; and tiuis the working-men of John Street Reading- 
room had estahlislied tw'o schools, one for reading, writing, 
and spelling, the other for arithmetic; and both w'erc ih 
a high degree prosperous. There i» nothing used iit the 
Bchool but a New Testament, a sinter and a ruler. The 
muster dictates the lesson from thp Testament, and the 
scholars imitate on their slates, as well as they can, the 
jirintcd cliaTHcters of the lesson, wldch, in addition to 
having it from the lips of the master, is placed before 


them. Tfioy see, by a reference to their hook, w'hat is read ; 
and after copying it, the tifaelier asks them (luestions 
regarding each separate word, and its meaning, and thus 
tlwjy obtain reading, writing, spelling, and signiiication 
all at once. The teaclicr had informed^iim that some of 
the pupils who had entered the school lately, unable to 
read or write, were, in the course of a month, aide to write 
the words, and i:cad their owti writing. class is open 

four nights iu the week; and the other class, tor arithmetic, i 
taught by two brothers of the name of Latimer, is open 
the other two nights. In the latter, the Inglier as well 
tis the simpler brandies of accounts were taught, and 
many of the children who had been there a few months I 
wefts in the rule of three, while there were two of them in 
mensuration, and otic in algebra. Such was a brief stato- 
inent of the origin and progress of their schools. Then 
as to the library : it now humhered, as ba<l been said, 
500 volumes, most of them donations. Libraries were 
aftfinging up almost everywhere; and wtiy.P hecause the 
age rcmiircd them. And whatever the spirit of the age 
asked for, tliat it would 1i.ave. He had a few words to 
say to the working men, and they were to this effect: — 
They W'ould not be able to rcacli a higlicr position \m- 
less they were first prepared for it, and uuhisH (hey were 
trying to raise themselves. When a child .stumhlcs and 
falls, a person would perhaps say to it, “ Come here, and 
I’ll lift you!” and the little fellow, cheered by the wordM, 
would lift himself whilst running to get the proiniKcd 
aid. Now, however laughable this might be in a child, 
it was most lamentable in a man. He would say to the 
working-men, try to raise yourselves, and tlmse in a 
higher spheiti of life would roach forth the hand of fellow- 
ship, and 3^011 will be .sure to be lifted up. Do not trust 
to others, but to your own efforts; and if you do so, the 
aid of otliers will be siiperadded to your own. Had not 
the working-men of the John Street Reading-room acted 
thus, their institution would have assuredly not existed 
two years. He w'ould advise the Annan ineehanics, then, 
to meet often. Let each contribute a penny a week, and 
by a fund thus raised they would be able to work w'oiiticrs. 
In Carlisle they had two Diseiis-sion Classes, where what 
they liad heard delivered to them was taken to picecs 
and criticised. They had no right to sw^allow any tiling 
addressed to them without first doing this. They had a 
right to think for tliemselves. They had been endowed 
by the great Creator w'ith intellectual faculties, and this 
was a proof that He designed thorn to be ho idle gift, Init 
meant them to bo freely exercised.’ IlTr Burrow conehulecl 
his excellent address witli the following lines, composed, 
he said, by Henry Armstrong, a member of the Boteliergato 
Reading-room: — 

‘Eflucato us, anti Brltam then 

Will find her treasure in htr working men j 

Vio(* will diminish ; virtue \vill iuerease. 

And spread her glory through a land of peace.' 


QiriNT. 

The witty sayings and repartees of Quin would fill 
volumes, and somts of them arc excellent. Dining one 
day at Bath, a nobleman said to him — ‘ Wh.at a pity it is, 
Qnin, iny boy, that a clever fellow like you should be a 
player!* ‘What would your lordship have me to be? -a 
lord?* was bis reply. A young pntleman, who had lately 
become acquainted with him, volunteered one day a sj>eci- 
meii of his talents for the stage; intending, as he said, to 
turn actor if Quin approved of his performance. He hnd, 
however, scarcely concluded the line, ‘ To Ije, or not to be 
— ^that is the question,’ before Quin started ui>, excl.aiining, 
‘No cpieation at all, sir; not bo, upon my honour!’ 
Lamenting one day that he grew old, Quin was asked by 
an impertinent young fellow, ‘ What he would give to 
be as young as he was?’ ‘I would even submit,’ said 
Quhi, Uo be almost as foolish;’ Being ironicttlly compli- 
mented by a nobleman upoh ibis happy retreat at Bath, 
be replied, * I^ok ye, my lord, perhaps His a sin^^!cure your 
lordsbip would not accept of; but I can assure you I gave 
up ti.l400 a year for it.’ An officer, not remarkable for 
eourage, came one day to Quin to ask him how he should 
act after liavitig had hU nose pulled. * Whyj sir,’ said h(!, 
‘ BOW yoiir nose for the future, and then then’ll slip thedr 
hola.* The first tirrie he was invited to dine U|H)n turtle, 
the host, a West Indian, burst into a loud laUgh because 
ho did hot understand the calUpash other nicoiios 
of such an elegant dish. ‘ It may bo nu elegant dish,’ said 
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Quin, ‘ but if it had been lit for Christians, we slfould have 
been acquainted with it as soon as the wild Indians.' To 
an HUtlior, whose play he had lost, he apologised, saying, 

* llure is a drawerful of both comedies and tragedies ; 
take any two you please in the room of it .* — Dublin Uni- 
versUy Matfozinei* ^ 

OLD YEW-TREES. 

Decandolle finHs as the result of his inquiries, that of 
all the European spocies of trees, the yew is that wdiich 
attains the greatest age. lie assigns to the yew {Tujem 
hacmia) of Braborne, in the county of Kent, thirty cent 
turies ; to the Scotch yew of Fortlngnl, from twenty-five 
to tweiity-six ; and to those of Crowhurst in Suri'ey,<ind 
Ripon in Yorkshire rcspectivtily fourteen and a-half and 
twelve centuries. — {DminfloUe^ de la iMfiffPoitS des Arl)res^ p, 
65). Endlichcr remarks that the age of another yew-tree 
in the churchyard of Gresford, in North Wales, which 
measures fifty-two English feet in circumference below the 
branches, is estimated at J 400 years, and that of a yew hi j 
Derbyshire at 2096. In Lithuania, lime-trees have been 
cut down which were eighty-seven English feet in circum- 
ference^, and in w'hich 615 annual rings have been counted. 
— llumbohWs A sped s of Nature, 

THE QUALITY OF GREATNESS. 

The first universal attribute of truth is its greatness; this 
rpiality it is which has mainly fascinated the hearts of 
those who have most devotedly pursued it. It is tho more 
worthy of our observation, since it is through this quality, 
amongst others, that we sec the moral and intellectual 
worlds, which are so generally distinguished, and have 
been so often contrasted, mingle their nature, and pass I 
into each other. For if greatness be an attribute of some- | 
thing which is sensibly or intellectually impressed, still it 
discloses itself as such by the mode in which our moral, 
as distinct from our intellectual, nature is alFccted by it. 
All greatness expands, elevates, commands, and tranqull- 
liscH. Wc know the feelings with wliich we look upon tlie 
starry heavens, the silent outspread mountains, and the 
ocean. We are conscious how the eye fails to span them, 
and how the overflowing and incapablo sense fixes itseir 
to receive wbat it cannot contain; scanning, and again 
scanning, the object which at once invites and battles, 
satisfies and eludes it. Such, we all know from experience, 
is the manifestation of greatness when approaching to the 
sublime, and disclosed to our bodily senses. But whether 
it address itself directly to our senses, or whether it be 
revealed at once and simply to our imagination, as in 
I poetry, or to the imagination as ministering to the intellect 
which (rompares, combines, and generalises, as in the higher 
departments of knowledge, the eirect is in kind and cha- 
racter the same. We confess its presence by the same 
mode of feeling, the same attitude of attention, absorption, 
snbmiisHioii, and rejwsc. Whether our eye bo fixed upon 
the Kublimer scenery of ‘natun», or our fancy be filled with 
the first and second books of the * Paradise Lost,’ or our 
intellect contemidate the highest and vastest snlijects of 
human thought, we arc in all these instances afiected by 
the same rpiality disclosing itself in a ditt'erent way through 
different objects. — Vauglmn's Inaugural Lectures on Modeni 
Uislorij, 

COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Thf-rc arc upwards of 6000 coal-mines in Great Britain, 
which em])loy nearly 250,000 men, women, and hoys, under 

{ ground and above, termed hew'crs, putters, trappers, over- 
ookers, hankmcn, ficc. &c. The capital invested in work- 
ing-stock, tramways, staitlis, and harbours, altogether ex- 
ceeds L.30,000,000 in value ! and the ‘ get of coal,* as it is 
technically termed, amounts to 34,000,000 tons annually ; 
the estimated value of which, at the ‘ pit’s mouth,’ is 
L.1 0,000,000. Of this enormous (piantity of coa],'ono-third 
is raised in the Northumberland and Durham districts, 
from whence the chief exj^rts of the kingdom are made 
by the rivers Tyne, Wear, ah4 Tecs, both foreign and coast- 
wsiys. The chief ^iilts 6f home consumption are in tho 
iron works of Staffordshire, Bbuth Wales, and the West of 
Scotland; which, together with the lesser works of North 
n alcH, Shropshire, Yorkshire, and. Derbyshire, consume 
nearly one- third of tho whole. The rcsidiio is bohaumed 
m smaller manufactures generally, such os those Of cotton 
ana woollen, the salt works, &o. and by the populations of 


THE PEDLAR. 

BY MRS NRWTON CRUSI.AND. 

‘ Men of genius oan more easily starve, than the world, w'ith 
safety to itself, can oontiiiue to neglect and starve them.'— 

Life of Goldsmith. 

A PKDLAR hawked his wares for snle. 

Through crowded streetH, o'er hill and dale. 

And modestly," with gentle voice. 

Arrayed them for the iKJoplo's choice; 

And said, ' A loaf is all T ask. 

And, by Uie winter’s fire to bask, 

A roof above, and gurmentH plain, 

Express my greediest thirst for gain.’ 

The J'eoplo tumed his wares about, 

And shook'their heads in Holoniii doubt ; 

With tinsel goods made his eoinpcto, 

Yet uallcd his Gold a * copper cheat.* 

Then with a smile, und yet a sieh, 

.lie said, ' Tixoiigh yon refuse to buy, 

My wares away 1 will not take, 

1 give them— for the children’s sake ! ’ 

Tlio little children grew in time 
To life’s most eager, early prime; 

And seeking hero, and seeking there, 

For wealth deserving of their care, 

Tho youths and maidens, fair and bravo. 

Have found tho wares tliu redlar gave, 

An«l loud their voices now are heard, 

By generous indignation stirred 

* Oh shameful sires— to thus doRpisu 
Tbio PoBT'a priceless melodies ! 

To tread beneath a scornful heol 
Tho source of our rxaUe<l weal— 

Cclestiul truths which seem to i iisli 
* O'er heart and soul, like morning’s Hush 

In southern climes, that quick up s|.)rings. 

And charms aside night’s clouding nijigs ! ' 

And then among themselves tlioy s]n)kc, 

And soon one grateful feeling broke; 

They cried, * l>h, let us journey forth 
P’rom cast to west, from south to north. 

And take no rest until we find 

This iiucrowned Alonarch of onr Mind ; 

He must, lio old, and may be poor 
Who left tiicse treaBures at our door ! 

* A palace home wo'll build for him, 

And g<jld shall all his cotters brim ; 

Ambrosial food shall deck his bo.-ird, 

And nectar drinks be freely poured, 

Huch as like melteil jewels flush ; 

A thousand looms shall creak and crash 
To weave him raiments, fine and meet. 

For wiiitt^H cold or summer's heat ! ’ 

From north to south, from cast to west 
They journey long, and take no rest ; 

Foot-sore with stony roatls they've passed. 

They come upon a grave at Jast 
A humble grave, but yet they know 
Tho PoKT'B dust is laid below. 

Too late— too late the wreath thcy’vo wove 
To crown the moniireli of their love ! 

Yet as they bend with reverent mien. 

And pluck for relics grasses gn^cn, 

A haunting voice floats through tho air, 

And wiftly cries, ‘ Beware— hewJirc ! 

Tho Poet takes, to common eyes, 

In every age a dilTeront (fiiine ; 

Beware lest ye such Pedlar meet. 

And call his Gold u “ copper cheat ! 


COAL-PIT MACIllNEKY. 

In a late article, ‘ Visit to Sundcrhmd,’ it was etated that tho 
cage apparatus for descending coal-pits was not usually applied in 
Scotland. Wo now learn that the apparatus has been intniduccd 
in the west of Scotland, and are also glad to find that the inge- 
nious application of Mr Fuurdrinier, for saving lives in the event 
of aocidontol breakages of the apparatus, is coming into uso 
amongst us. 
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STORTING FISHES. 

F'rom the nortli-woat point of the island of Sumatra, 
wliich forms one of tlic sides of tlie Malacca Straits, 
a line of islands and islets stretch several hundred 
miles into the Hay of Benj^al. This line is broken into 
two series, the one being the Nicobar group, and the 
otlier the Andaman group; the islands varying in 
! character from low Hat cocoa-nut groves to lofty moun- 
j tains, rising in one case — that of the Great Andan»aii — 
! to the height of 2400 feet, and clothed with the majestic 
I trees of the tropical forest. The whole of ilie Indian 
j Ardiipclago is usually considered as the summits and 
i plateaux of submarine mountains, continuing one of 
I tlie great chains of Asia; and in like manner these 
‘ islands appear to have once formed portions, now insu- 
lated by the sea, of the vast island of Sumatra, which is 
even now not less than a thousand miles long. The 
j Nicohars, when viewed on the map, are comparatively 
small patc1u!s of land ; while the Andamans, expanding 
in large areas, form a majestic termination of the island- 
contincMit. 

These two groups, however, though so nearly related 
in pliyaical geography, present tlie most extraordinary 
moral contradictions. The inhabitants of the Anda- 
mans are Oriental negroes, of dwarfish stature, with 
woolly hair, hideous physiognomies, aud untamcable 
dispositions; while those of the Nicobar s are of the 
Malay race, with brown complexions, tall, well-formed 
figures, and minds susceptible to the inlluences of civi- 
lisation. It need hardly be added that these races are 
deadly enemies, and that the area of sea between them 
is tlie theatre of a continual war. Both live chiefly by 
fishing; but the Andainanars tumble in their rude 
canoes among the surges witliout ingenuity enough 
in their hunger to extort from nature more than a 
niggard meal ; while the Nicobarians familiarise them- 
selves with the secrets of the deep on which they 
depend, become acquainted with its inhabitants, and 
seduce into treachery against their kind, and bring 
over to their own service as agents and ministers, thC' 
very fislics tbeniselves. 

The cause of this ingenious people being driven to 
depend so much upon the sea, is not the scantiness of 
the land that has fallen to their share, for in reality 
their islands are in some instances of .considerable size 
and great altitude; but the tyranny of tropical vegeta- 
tion has driven them to the very margin of tlie water. 
A narrow strip of land is cleared round the seawall 
else is impenetrable forest The snii iMf cannot enter 
these abodes of silence and gloom; and even the wild 
beasts, so common in these latitudes, find no harbopr 
where there is neither light iior air. The stillness of 
this jungle is not merely solemn^ hut terrible ; and it is 
not surprising that the imaginations of the inliabitants 


of the coast should have peopled it witli demons, and 
that their religious serviajs should consiRt of sacrifices 
and incantations. In the year 1750 the Daiies at- 
tempted a settlement on these islands, hut in vain. 
They perished to a man before the pestiferous hroaih 
of the jungle growth ; and subsequent scttlcr.s, some 
apostles of Mammon, and some of (Christ, liad not better 
fortune. Their domestic cattle, however, still live in .a 
wild state on the edges of the forest; and the descend- 
ants of their swine, fed on the pulp of tlie cocoa-nut, 
are a valuable article of barter with European ships. 

The natives, thus confined to the shores by nature Jicr- 
self, are true men of the sea. The women cultivate the 
strip of land between the water and the jungle, which 
produces cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts, pine-apples, plan- 
tains, lemons, and other fruits ; while the men give tlieni- 
selves up to fishing. They live not only by the sea, but 
in the sea. Their huts, resembling a circular rick of 
corn, are perched upon long stakes, and at high-water 
the tide flows beneath them. They are thus secure 
from reptiles and insects ; and when they draw up their 
ladder at night, the solitary family sleep in safety, lulled 
by the murmur of the waves. Ten or a dozen such huts 
are congregated near each other, and form a village, 
presided over by a sort of chief, who has no other pri- 
vilege than that of caring for the public good, and no 
other reward than the pride of high station. The dre.sa 
of this primitive tribe is a sort of petticoat for tlie women, 
and for the men a piece of narrow cloth w'ound round 
their loins, and hanging to their heels. This last par- 
ticular gave rise to the report of the biwedi.sh navigator 
Kioping touching men with tails, which I^ord Monboddo 
confirmed by anatomical and philosophic reasonings. 

But in these islands man in his arnpliibious habits is 
only an imitator of the lower class of their inhabitants— | 
alligators, turtle, crabs. The woods are too dense to 
harbour tigers and other wild beasts; but the shores 
teem with all kinds of creatures that belong jointly to 
the land and the sea. The Crustacea are jieculiarly 
abundant and splendid; but the turtle is the most im- 
poTtant to the islanders, serving as an article of barter 
with European mariners, whether living, or represented 
by its valuable ehell-^for all species are found here. 
Turtle-li anting is at once the business and pleasure of 
the Nicobarians; and in this department of the chase 
their ingenuity is exercised in a strange and interesting 
manner. turtle is a. difficult customer to deal 

with. During the day he betakes himself to the sea, 
where his pasture is among the tender algae at the bot- 
tom ; and although not fish enough to remain below 
any very considerable time, he requlr^ bn]^ a short 
visit to the surface to recover hU wind. Tim seR^huntcr 
may dodge him long enough, with his spear poised, 
before finding Mm suffidently nea^ 
able mark ; and it is only when the creature, tired 
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with flight/or sport, or the labour of diving* Says him* 
self upon tlio surface to take a nap in i;he aunshine, 
that his pursuer has any chance. The sea at this time 
appears to be cl^r for the animal’s repose. The air is 
silent ; for the deep jungle on the land is as fitill as 
(kfiti). His soft pillow undulates with a dreamy motion; 
and there he liesV never tlunking that the watchful man 
of the sea, cowering in his tiny canoe at a distance, is 
2 Vrepiiring to steal upon his slumhers. 

These slumbers have boon known to he so deep, that 
a fiidicrman has fastened his boat’s line to the paddle^ of 
the prize, and caught-ra Tartar; for the turtle, starting 
in wonder and alarm from his sleep, lias fled like a race- 
horse over the surface— -unable to sink — carrying with 
him line, boat, fisherman, and all. But even when the 
hunter comes prepared Ihr his capture, and is able to 
strike him with his sjiear, the instrument may glance 
from the hard shell, or it may wound too slightly to do 
more tlian awaken the sleeper. The object of the spear 
is not to kill, but to fasten— its handle being connected 
wdth the boat by a cord ; and unless it sinks deeply into 
the creature’s back, the blow has failed. Our Nico- 
Isavian, therefore, would in most cases take nothing by 
liis motion but the amusement of the sport, were it not 
for a strange ally he has contrived to press or coax 
I into Jiis service. This ally is a fish which lie has be- 
come acquainted with iu the course of his submarine 
adventures. It belongs to the Remora family, the same 
distinguished race which, according to the notion of our 
Tnarinors, has given a julot to the shark. The pilot- 
fish, however, so far from being the acoomplice of the 
shark, is said by some naturalists to hunt that sca- 
murdcrer on his own account; and fastening to him by 
hi.'s sucker, which acts on the principle of a ciii)pmg- 
ghiss. to subsist on the juices of his body. The author 
of ‘ Memoirs of India,* notwithstanding, mentions, as a 
fact that li«d come within his own observation, that 
the shark, who refuses no other kind of food, will not 
attempt to harm this remora. Mr Wallace, indeed, saw 
; the comparatively little creature swimming fearlessly 
I through the monster’s mouth when lie opened it to 
1 swallow a bait. 

; However this may be, the remora of our turtle- 
hunter is the enemy of his friends’ enemies, and is as 
woeful in tlie chase as n dog, and, moreover, resembles 
pretty closely in figure our common <%-fi8h. He is 
about two feet in length, and is furnished with a large 
oblong sucker on the upper part of the head. To pre- 
pare him for the attack on his unwieldy prey, a long 
cord is attached to his tail by means of a ring passing 
riumd the root of that organ, while the other end is 
fastened to the canoe. The cord is plaited from the 
fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, which, being ligh(, strong, 
and clastic, answer the purpose admirably well. The 
hunter, accompanied by the sporting fish, paddles slowly 
and silently tow ards his quarry, and when near enough, 
he directs his friend caressingly to the intended object, 
and sets him off at full speed, paying out the cord as 
lie flies. The trained animal makes straight for the 
turtle’s back, and once there, his sucker is nflixed in an 
in:4iint, and the affray begins. The sleeper awakened 
plunges in headlong terror, unable to conceive- what 
fiend it is he is carrying on his back. But the remora 
no more moves than the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
presently' a haul Upon the. Cord informs the turtde that 
he is wanted up stairs. Having as little peace imder 
water as security above, the victim soon gets exhausted, 
and must needs rise to draw breath, when an oppor- 
tUTdty is afforded to the fisherman to use hU dari/ 
Turtles, it muy here ho observed, are by tio means long- 
winded, as is well-known to such sCameft as Imve been i 
engaged in their capture among coral lagopus ; for, j 


by keeping them in constant motion with a long 
boat-hook, they soon get so exhausted as to become 
powerless, when they may be hooked up like a stone. 
Although the Nicobarian is pretty secure of the game 
in the lohg-run, there is much excitement and plenty of 
tumult in the chase. The smooHl sea is broken with 
the headlong paddles and the convulsive sidashing of the 
victim’s flappers ; and file moral beauty and rt^poRO of 
the picture, like the mirrored face of tlie waterp, are like- 
wise shivered into fragments. The tenacity with Avhicdi 
the remora adheres to the object on which it fixe-s is so 
great, that some knowdedgo is required to detacli its 
hold otherwise than by its own special consent. Tbe 
sucker must be moved in a particular direction, or Ibe 
disunion can only be effected by the destruction of the 
fish. Tliis tenacity of hold was strangely confounded 
hy the ancients wdth generiil muscular strength. Tims 
they say that at the battle of Actium, Antony*8 ship 
was kept motionless by a remora pulling against tbe 
efforts of the whole crew; and that 400 sailors tried in 
vain to move the vessel of Caligula till a remora was 
detached from the helm. 

The same sporting use of tlic animal w'as formerly 
made by the islanders of America, more e.'^ficcially those 
of Jamaica and Cuba; but certain periodical visitors of 
the Nicohars, improving perhaps on the hints obtained 
there, exhibit still greater ingenuity in training to tlujir 
service the inhabitants of the deep, Thc.se ani the 
Chinese, who come hither once a year for ambergris .'iml 
birds*-nestV The latter, our readers know, arc the 
production of a species of swallow, which builds in 
rocky caves far from tlie habitations of man. 'i’lu'y 
consist of a gelatinous Eiibstiince resembling isinf;l:iKH, 
and only differ from the nests of some otJicr sea-birl.'s 
in being composed of this substance nlonc, and free 
from hairs, straw, featliers, &c. 'I’hoir moi’t vain, able 
quality is said to be their innoxiousnoRS ; aiul yet tlu^y 
cost the Chinese traders with the Arcliipclago an annual 
sum of about L.300,000. 

The only reason we have, however, for thinking th.at 
the Chinese islanders at the northern end of the Archi- 
pelago may have taken the hint of taming fishes from 
the bird-nesters at the southern end, is, that nature 
always works upwards. TJic turtle-hunting of the Nico- 
bars exhibits the rudiments of fish education, wliile llie 
decoy-fishes of the Ladrone Islands arc graduates in the 
most refined arts of civilisation. The Ladroncs are a 
line of islands which run out from the southern extremity 
of China, a distance of 450 miles into the North I’actitus. 
Magcdlan calls them the Islas de Ladrones — Islands of 
Thieves — because the natives stole everything tlioy could 
lay their hands on; but Anson describes them as being 
an earthly jiaradise. The latter navigator visited them 
soon after the industrious inliahitants had been ex- 
pelled by the tyranny of the Spanish colonists, and. 
before the traces of Imman labour had been obliterated 
by the impetuous vegetation of the further cast. Sick 
of their long voyage, the weary mariners v/onld liave 
found any land delightful ; hut here, where tlic tropical 
temperature w'as allayed by the trade-winds, where the 
bread-fririt-was first seen to grow, and where the fn sli 
soil and genial climate produced all things jileasant to 
sight, taste, and smell, they could have imagined thcin- 
seives in the Islands of the Bleat. Byron next came, 
and all was changed. Fields, gardens, meadows, all 
were swallowed up in a rank vegetation that almost 
excluded the daylight, and this Eden of the Pacific 
was prpaounced to be an uninhabitable wilderness. 
And nearly such it remains to-day, although with 
occasional tokens that recall its earlier beauty: lands 
rescued from the waste, yet bounded by overhanging 
woods, and here and there patches of verdure in the 
midst of still and lonely waters. 

The islanders, like the others we have deseribed, de- 
pend upon fishing ; but their prey is far down in the 
quiet depths, and not of a kind to be mastered liy the 
fierce, headlong, straightforward remora. Their capture 
demands stratagetn rather than force; and an iatclli- 
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^ent fish, accordipgly, U trained in the arts of decoy* 
aikJ scut down by bis master to eritrap his unwary 
fellows of the dciep. The singularity of this fact ia 
owing to the wide line of separation there is between 
human beings and thg denizens of an element in which 
iirrid cannot breathe ; but in reality there are other 
fishes as open to the influence of humanity as the re- 
mora and the parrot-fish. Carp come up to be fed as 
readily as poultry, and hold their ahlermanic shoulders 
tf) be scratched and tickled, and we have no doubt would 
j|^,nvo vent ti) a regular guffaw if fishes were not pro- 
veihially mute. This, however, is all ftin and frolic, 
with some self-interest at the bottom ; but it is curious 
io notice tho pride with which many of the inferior ani- 
mals lend themselves to the purposes of man, more 
I specially when these are wicked and bloodthirsty. The 
hawk, the dog, and the stalking-horse, are familiar in- 
stances; hut none of them surpasses in sagacity, du- 
filicity, and patience, the parrot- fish of the Ladrone 
Islands. 

This is a great, stout, lumpy fish, with red scales — 
lilcc a sharper passing himself ofiT for a bumpkin in a 
scarlet waistcoat — and his mouth is shaped like a 
parrot’s beak, which gives rise to his popular name. 
He is lodged by his master in a pond within the reefs, 
and is (!arefully tended and fed, and trained for the duty 
lie is expected to perform. A hole is made in the car- 
tiligo near his moiitli, and when there is work for him 
to ilo, a curd is passed through this, and he i^. led to the 
fi(‘l(l of action. This must be on a soft still day, w'hen 
Anson's paradise may be supposed to be slumbering 
witliiri its circle of hoary woods. The station is on the 
outer edge of one of tlio coral reefs which almost sur- 
round the islands. Tho sea below is as clear as the 
siirmy air above, and the fisherman peers from his light 
canoe several fathom.s down into the secrets of the deep. 
He ia provided with a large landing net, kept open at 
the mouth with a hoop, and to this he attaches the 
cord of his tame fish, and sinks all into tlie sea. 

The inUdligcnt animal knows what he is about : he 
knows that it is his business to inveigle his own kind 
into the net, and he acts accordingly. When he sees a 
lirotluT fisli worth entrapping, he rises above the mouth 
of tlie net, and makes believe that he is eating some- 
thing dainty. If this will not do, he begins to bounce 
and play in so innocent and inviting a manner, that- the 
stranger feels his shyness wearing off. There are 
pirates, however, in these latitudes, and he must mind 
wduit he is about ; and perhaps Red-waistcoat overdoes 
his ])art a little, and is too vehement in his gambols. 
He is curious to know, however, what kind of an odd 
fish til is is, and sails round and round him till he is 
fairly within the infiucnce of the innocent-looking decoy. 
They determine on a game at romps, or perhaps a sham 
fight; but Tarrot-beak pretends in his turn to have bis 
doubts, or on some other pretext sinks down into the 
net. The stranger follows; they soon become friends 
and ])layfelIow8 ; and tlie unhappy dupe is too touch 
absorbed in the game to observe that by some curious 
contrivance of nature he and his companion arc rising 
gradually to the upper world. How can he doubt with 
a friend in his company so fearless and confident? 
Slioiild a suspicion, however, at length cross his brain, 
it is too late. The net is already close to the surface ; 
ami by a jerk of tho fisherman’s stalwart arm, the be- 
trayer and betrayed find themselves floundering together 
in the canoe. 

Perhaps the moralist may find fault with the parrots 
4 fish for his treachery; but we would suggest^ in miti- 
gation of blame, that he may hitneelf have originally 
lost his liberty by the same means, and that the seduc- 
tions and evil training of his human master iuay thus 
have received added force ^ of re- 

venge against his own kind. But hold I— we are now 
plunging into a sea of metaphysics, not so clUar as the 
sunny waters of the Ladrones. All we shall say fur- 
ther is, that the decoy -fish is stimulatod ; by suextets th, 
fresh exertions^ and that he multiplies his trips to 


I* 

bottom, till the rising wind or falling shadows send the 
solitary ftshermau home to his hut, and his faithful and 
intelligent ally to his tranquil pond and luxurious 
sapper. » L. li. 

THE ROSEMARY BRANCH. 

It was on a fine hot day — 84 degrees in the shade-^ 
that we started from the bustling Valetta (Malta) to 
S^isit that city of empty houses called Cltta Vecchia. 
Wo were glad enough to escape into the open country-— 
if f dare employ that word to designate a siTjc.<» of undu- 
lating fields of stones, intersected by a perfect network 
of white dusty roads and lanes, bordered by glaring 
walls. Our joy was not, as will be imagined, caused by 
what we found, but by what we escaped from. Valetta 
is a dull, handsome town, peopled, it would appear, by 
beggars from the Bastion Promenade to Nix Mangiare 
Stairs, where tho sympathies of the tender- iiearteii are 
kept ever alive by awful tales of stout-looking fellows 
who have eaten nothing for forty days! Next in inimher « 
to the mendicant herd are soldiers and guides, through 
a cohort of which latter we had to run the gauntlet 
from our hotel door to the fortifications. If Valetta 
contains any other classes of inhabitants, I did not see 
them. They remain unobtrusively at home, or glide 
unnoticed along the shady sides of the streets; whilst 
the beggars and guides surround one with almost menac- 
ingMVociferation at every step. Nearly all I iioticed of 
the city was caught in glimpses between the brandished j 
arms and infiamed faces of these solicitors. I regretted 
their importunities less than I should otherwise have 
done, because, when the crowd opened for a moment, 1 
*saw nothing but red -coated Englishmen and kilted 
Highlahdcrs. 

We breathed freely when we had passed those vast 
moats, which I have recently seen somewhere very aptly 
compared to valleys; and in spite of the tremendous 
heat, trod it gaily down the road. Thrise who have 
never felt the influence of a dry hot climate like that 
of Malta, can scarcely understand the exhilarating i-fluct 
of such a walk. We seemed to imbibe sunshine by 
every pore. Our eyes brightened, our cheeks glowed, 
our chests dilated, our step grew lighter and freer. 
The conversation was naturally without sequence ; hut 
it reflected the gladness of our hearts. Joyous sallies 
and pleasant anecdotes conducted us in unobservant 
forgetfulness of time, of the aim of our expedition, and 
even of surrounding objects, to the door of a little road- 
side public-house, recommended to passers-by under the 
attractive name of ‘ The Rosemary Branch.* 

An open door leading into a clcari-sanded parlour, 
that looked cool and refreshing, suggested to us the idea 
that we were thirsty ; and we mechanically entered. 
There was nobody at first to serve us, and we thumped 
in vain upon the table. At length a soft feminine voice, 
with the true island accent, cried, * Coming, sirs;* and 
presently a young girl ran quite breathless into the 
room. 

‘ Beg your pardon, gentlemen,* said she, ifritli a Mal- 
tese curtsy ; * but mother is putting on father’s leg, 
which is why you were kept waiting. What is there 
for your service, gentlemen?* 

We asked for some ale, and a bottle was soon put 
before us ; but w'e had almost forgotten our thirst in 
admiration of the charming face of that young girl. 
She was dressed in a black gown, and wore the hooded 
mantle which makee all Maltese women look like'hired 
mourners. But her motions were easy, gv'aceful,^ apd 
gay, and her delicious features sparkled with youth and 
happiness. She did not notice the attention with which' 
we regarded her, for whilst going rapidly thnpugh^^ i^^ 
the tortos of politeness which the rural hospitality of aa < 
inn requires, her thoughts were evidently far away. 

‘ Probably/ said my c^mptoiion smiling, ‘ the mar- 
riage*day;ia..43ced.* 

1 looked at him with envy; fo» heielt, I thought, not 
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one particle of tlie melancholy wgrot. which &ay be^ a 
form of jciilousy, experienced by some sentimental 
natures at beholding the bright, the pure, and the 
lovely, leaping wjth careless merriment into the tnrbid 
stream of life that M to hurry them they knpw not 
whither. , i , 

A respectftbleilooking old man witli a wooden leg 
came stumping into the room to see if we were served. 

‘ Cica,* said he, perceiving that all was right, * go to 
your mother. She has something moye to say to you 
before you set out.’ Her, joy, then, was caused by the 
prospect of a walk 6r a jourtie3\ * 

‘ Tarbleur said my companion in French, a language 
little understood in Malta, ‘ the girl is glad because she 
is going to the great town which we are so delighted to 
escape from.* 

*No, sir,* observed the old man, mingling with 
simplicity in the conversation ; ‘ my daughter passes 
the week at Valettn, and she has come out to see us, as 
she does nearly every Sunday. Her joy, if you wish to 
know, is caused by tlie news we have given her that her 
brother is going to preach to-day for the first time at 
Citta Vecchia. She is on the point of starting to be 
present’ 

‘ We arc bound thither likewise,* replied T. 

* Then she will act as your guide. Cica — Cica— 
make haste! Here are two gentlemen going to Vecchia, 
and they will be glad of your company. Good-by, sirs, 
good-by. Don’t forget the Rosemary Branch.’ 

‘ Never ! * said 1, following Cica and niy companion 
out into the glaring road. 

The remainder of the journey was more delight- 
ful than the beginning. Cica walked with a light and 
graceful step between us, looking up now to one, and 
now' to the other, and keeping sdive our attention by a 
stream of innocent prattle. 1 scarcely knew what age 
to give her; sometimes she seemed quite a woman ; at 
others a mere child. Her form was tolerably w’ell 
developed ; but she had the uninipassioned eyes of an 
infant— deep, blue, and limpid like the heavens they 
reflected. 

The road, after many Undulations, began to ascend 
the steep hill upon which the half-deserted old city 
stands, and wc obtained wide views of the stony 
slopes of the island— splashed witli spots of green 
vegetation — and of patches of the indigo sea. The 
majestic Valetta rose in almost magical grandeur, with 
its forts, and bastions, and terraces, towards the blue 
skies, and seemed to sparkle and tremble in the sun- 
shine as if about to dissolve ‘ like the baseless fabric of 
a vision.’ To the left, as we looked back over the 
garden of San Antonio, w'us the wide sweep of St Paul’s 
Bay, where the apostle and his guards were shipwrecked 
on their way to Rome ; to tlie right, our view extended 
sometimes as far as the populous Casals of Tarxien and 
ZeituiJ. 

Tile scene, as I have said, possesses few of the charms 
which vegetation gives to a landscape. The imported 
soil of Malta is scanty and hungry, the trees ar6 stunted, 
and the herbage is gray and parched *, but here and there, 
in some more favoured spot, down at the bottom of some 
zig-zagging valley, or on the well-irrigated northern 
sloiie of some hill, were bright emerald streaks or patches, 
showing in gay contrast to the stony expanses around. 
Besides, the sun and the sky seemed to throw dowm vivid 
colours on every object, and to bathe the whole island 
in a kind of dancing glow of light, that collectjtid in 
particular : intensity nmnd the numerous Casals, each 
with kn imposing church, that stud this, extraordinary 
island. 

We did not stop often, for Cica pouted at every mo- 
ment of delay, and threatened to run away and leave, us. 
There was ho resisting her ; she led us fis if by a strihg. 
Even wy inatter-of-faefc companion, who professed to be 
proof, against the magical influence of beauty, puffed 
bra^sely up the steep road in his endeavours to serve 
the impatience of little Cica, who on her xiartdid not 
8edih;#»posed to quit us. 


‘ You must liear him preach,* said slie. * He is so 
pretty : it will be very amusing.* 

These words, which filled us with surprise, were 
scarcely out of her mouth when a huzas of small voices 
attracted our attention, and h crowd of rosy little 
beggars, showing a vast number ‘of pearly teeth, (?aine 
dancing round a corner, singing out the eternal ‘ Nix 
mangiare I* (Nothing to ,cat> It was a flppd of fluttering 
curls, chubby faces, and tiny hands, thalrose not much 
higher than our knees. Cica, who seemed well known 
to all these urchins, tried to look tall and grand ; but 
a sturdy little ruffian, about tw'O years dd, toddled up 
to her, and familiarly caught hold of the skirts of her 
gown ; a girl, just escaped from the cradle, hung on by 
the tail of her mantle ; another leaped up to seize lier 
hand — all vociferating the comical falsehood, ‘ Nix 
mangiare— nix mangiare 1* Cica could not resist the 
appeal, and after distributing two or three smart boxes 
on the ear to the most uproarious, began to seairch her 
pockets for some small coins. Wo came to her aid, and 
soon succeeded in satisfying the merry group of infan- 
tine mendicants. 

We were assailed by older applicants a little higher 
up. * Ought we to give ? * said I to Cica. 

‘ To be sure,’ she replied, looking surprised ; ‘ if you 
can afibrd it.’ We were indiscriminately generous, and 
were rewarded by an approving glance. 

‘ It strikes me that w-e cut a sad figure for two poli- 
tical economists,* whispered my companion, wiping his 
streaming forehead. ‘ X am afraid that oiio of i;s is in 
love with Miss Cica !’ 

We did not determine which, but follow ed our eliarm- 
ing little guide through the gates of the city, and were 
soon moving along a labyrintli of cool, shady, and 
deserted streets. I nowr asked Cica why she expected 
the sermon to be amusing, and why she told us that tlic 
priest was jiretty? The only nnsw’er was a silvery 
laugh, and an injunction to make haste. 

‘ She i.s poking fun at us,’ said my companion. 

I scouted the heretical idea, for 1 bad already in- 
vested my Cica — the word is written ; let it stand— with 
well-nigh every virtue under heaven, frankness espe- 
cially. It would have cost me too much to believe that- 
this child-woman was keen enough already to divine 
the impression she had produced, and heartless enough 
to make it a subject of sport. The good and the true 
never receive respectful admiration but with gratitude. 

We walked behind her, sadly resigned ; for she seemed 
no longer to have any thoughts to spare for us. Her 
whole soul w as projected forward to tiisste by antieipn- 
tion her brother’s triumph ; for it was evidently in a 
worldly point of view tliat she regarded the matter. 
The performer w as to bo * pretty j’ the j)erformimce 
‘amusing I’ 

On arriving before the gate of the Jesuit’s College, 
Cica made a gesture of farewell, and glided hastily be- 
neath the sombre archway. I confess that I was not 
prepared to part in tliis manner, though what otlicr 
parting could 1 have expected? Slie had waved her 
hand, had thrown a too impartial smile tow'ards us, had 
rested her golden glances upon us for a moment, and 
had disappeared. Words could not have expressed her 
sentiments better. But still, I know not ivhy, when 1 
saw her dark, little form melt like a shadow in the dis- 
tance, a feeling of solitude came over me— something 
akin to that of a cliUd abandoned in a gloomy wood by 
its mother. As my companion drew a long breath, 
which might be called a sigh, I supposed that he shared 
my impression. 

Weleamed from the potter that Badre Esraonde, the 
superior, was engaged for the timeV but Father Connell, 
a pale, ascetic-looking per^nage^ lyho happened to pass, 
gave orders to conduct us to the chapel, where service 
was goiiig to commence. They led us through a garden 
filled with ladies from Valetta, apaong whom our eyes 
in vain sought for Cica, and through a seties of vast 
echoing halls and corridors and staircases to the chapel, 
fitted up with the luxury of ornament common to Ca- 
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tholic places of worship. It is unnecessary to describe 
the ordinary ceremonies ; but judge of onr surprise 
when we saw a boy, a child of not more than eleven 
years old, dressed out as a priest, and preparing to ad- 
dress the congregatio!! ! We now understood that in 
this college, probably in order to give thorti a taste for 
a holy vocation, the pupils, either in turns, or as a re- 
ward of merit, actually perform the part of priests in a 
consecrated bmlding. On this occasion Cica’s brother, 
after having blessed the assembled people, delivered in 
Italian an impassioned oration, consisting principally of 
fervid addresses to the Virgin Mary. Nothing was 
wanting to reiider the exhibition complete. He now 
clasped his liands — now pointed to the cross, and the 
images, and the paintings around— now appealed to the 
altar, illumined in broad daylight with a row of pale 
tapers. He was a remarkably clever hoy; but the 
whole scene was a disagreeable one* The parody of a 
solemn ceremony is never pardonable. 

1 thought sometimes of the innocent joy which Cica 
must experience at beholding her brother dressed out 
so finely, addressing so imposing an assembly from so 
commanding a position. How ‘pretty’ he must have 
appeared to her; how ‘amusing* must have been the 
scone ! If her mind reverted at all to us, it was doubt- 
less to represent us in ecstasies at this wonderful per- 
formance, probably the most interesting she had herself 
ever witnessed. 

We rapidly examined the general arrangements of 
the college — which, in a sanitary point of view, are ad- 
niirahle — and then took a quiet stroll in the garden. 
Our principal talk was of Cica, whose charming hice 
we sought beneath every black hood that passed ; but 
though' we saw many bright eyes, we saw none so bright 
as hers. There was no face like her face, no form like I 
litr form, no step like her step ! I 

* AVe must take care,* said my companion, ‘ not to 
repeat her name too often, lest we he overheard. The 
evil-minded are always ready to misinterpret. Let us 
call her l>y the name of her father’s house— the Uose- 
msiry Branch.’ , , - 

1 looked at him, and envied him the delicacy of 
this idea. He had been slower to move, but was per- 
haps more deeply moved than 1. Already his unac- 
knowledged passion suggested to him to spare an un- 
spotted reputation : he would not allow the breath of 
rumour to visit her cheek too roughly ; the temiency 
which we all have to isolate the objects of love w’as 
developing itself. Any other expressed admiration than 
mine would probably liave, seemed a profanation. 

So we called her the Rosemary Branch, and she bears 
that name in our memories even to this day. 

We dined at a small inn whither wo retired for an 
hour or so, more to unburthen our hearts in quiet than 
incited by hunger, and towards sunset went to pay our 
respectful adieus to Padro Esinoiidt*. That urbane old 
gentleman shook us cordially by the hand, and showed 
us to a carriage he had purposely engaged for us. The 
politeness, considering that w'e were perfect strangers, 
was too great to be rewarded with thanks : we showed 
our sense of it in our manner. 

Tlie sun was setting in a purple mist as we rolled 
gently out of the gates of the hushed city ; the sky was 
immaculate from horison to horison ; all sorts of fugi- 
tive hues were spread over the W'eary landscape ; nature, 
relieved from the torturing glare of day, seemed to be 
sinking precipitately into repose ; the shadows hastily 
thickened under the thin branches of the trees; the gal- 
leys began to look dim and gray before the purple and the 
gold had ceased to tremble on the crests of the hills. I 
remember being struck by the silence as we descended 
the hill. One or two lingering beggars, however, who 
kept in mind our bounty of the morning, saluted us with 
a cheerful ‘ Addio!’ as we passed ; a cow that toiled with 
steaming bock up the steep laaUy tinkled its bell; the 
waters of a half-dried fountain fell in large minute drops 
into a broken hasiti ; and a man who wandered upon a 
distant slope drew long melancholy sounds from a reed 


pipe. 'V?''e reclined listlessly back in pur seats, inhaling 
the perfumed breath of evening, and cherishing the pro- | 
longed vibrations of the sentiments w'G had both expe- 
rienced that day. Suddenly a small ^ice that startled 
ua, liUft B summons from the other w orld, was lieard. 
The Rosemary Branch waved upon a mound by tlie 
roadside. 

‘ I was told,’ she cried merrily, ‘ that there was a 
carriage prepared to take you b.ick ; so I ran forward 
here to ask you for a help to Valctta. It is getting 
late, and it may not bo good for mo to be on these 
lorgily roads at night. I am sure my good friends of 
this morning will excuse me.’ 

We answered by desiring her to leap in. Each held 
out n hand to help her, and in a moment there w'us 
she, to wliom we had already bidden an eternal adieu 
in our hearts, sitting before us in the expiring light of 
evening ; her long robes rustling amongst our feet ; her 
hood thrown back, so as to allow the fresh breeze to 
play with the ringlets that clustered round her neck, 

I never shall forget that form as it appeared looming 
through the cold twilight; its ineffable hjveliness soft-^ 
ened down ; its reality, as it were, almost effaced by the 
sober iiiiluence of the hour ; dim as an old ]>icture, a.s 
a friend seen in a dream, as the recollection of the deml 
that have been replaced. I could have travelled with 
it round the world ! 

But the journey was short, though Cica found time 
to relate to us a good deal of her little history : as liow 
I her father was a retired sailor with a pension, and how^ 

I he still laboured only for his children’s sake, and how 
he called his wife Admiral, his daughter Limpet, and 
his wooden leg Tom Tough. 

‘And what docs he call his son?’ inquired I. 

‘He calls hiuj Antonio,* siie replied gravely ; thereby 
implying that the precocious learning and talent of tlie 
boy protected him in that rude but genuine circle from 
the familiarity of a nickname. 

It was quite dark when we pulled up at the Rosemary 
Branch ; but the worthy old host was smoking his pipe 
at the door by the light of a flickering candle, whilst 
the Admiral was looking anxiously dow n the road for 
the expected one. We were invited, with disinterested 
hospitality, to enter ; but Cica, after givirig a brief but 
vivid account of Antonio’s success, insisted on proceed- 
ing at once to Valetta. 

‘ Her heart yearns for some one,* thought w'e simul- 
taneously — for each pressed the other’s hand. Tlie 
remainder of the drive elapsed in almost awkward 
silence. We on our part felt the anticipated anguish of 
a separation, in the form prescribed for the breaking-up 
of a day’s acquaintance, whilst we could each have taken 
her in our arms, and bathed her chaste brow in our 
tears. She, with the magical intuition of sentiment, 
seemed to have at length discerned that something more 
w'as passing in our minds than what w as trusted to our 
lips. All three made attempts to stir up the flagging 
conversation, but in vain ; and not a word had for a 
long time been uttered, when w'e rolled beneath the 
dreary echoing tunnel that leads through the fortifl- 
catioiiB. 

‘ It is like going into a tomb, my friends,* said Cica 
in a solemn voice as she drew shuddering closer to us. 
We have commented on the expression a thousand times, 
and interpreted it in a thousand different manners^ 
The sombre comparison was most likely in unison with 
the other thoughts that occupied her mind. If so, we 
have the satisfaction of thinking Unit whilst Cica under* 
stood us, she was not offended by our involuntaMf admi- ; 
ration, and felt an instinctive regret as the hduf pf 
parting drew nigh. 

The carnage stopped before a hirge tranquil-locking 
house in the upper part of Btrada Stretta. Bcaroel^'bad 
the wheels ceased to roll, when the door opcno^f a 
bright light streamed forth. The ffrst object ! aiaw. was 
a fairy little head, with scattered curly bait ^igh up 
towards the lintel. It was a laughing child astride the 
shoulders of a tall, handsome -lot^ihg young man : a 
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buxiM lerriiig-Kirl held a caodie. All three looked propheti are better imaged in flie heathen deities of 


|}agefty fortli 


Whose* is that delightful cUld ?* exclaimed I, ahklhue church. 


Greece thaa in the pictured saints of the Roman 


to say something^ at partings 


Wihckelmann hat ahly described tile singular conenr- 


* It is inine-^minei’ she answered with a burst of rence of circumstances which aided Uie Greeks in their 
maternal pride and a glance of gratitude ; ‘and this-^ search after beauty;; but he has omitted to give due 
Jiiying heS^hand «vith triumph on the young man’s head weight to the lessons they learned in Egypt. It was 


^this is my husband, the l^ulptor Minotti/ 


thither tineir students went, before the golden age of 


The double glories of wife and mother descended upon Pericles, to be initiated in sculpture; and sculpture, it 
her as she spoke, and years seemed to thicken round he^. must be remarked, depended with the Egyptians en- 
youtVifnl brow^-the girl ripened into the woman before tirely upon j»ropor<ion* for their genius did not lend theiii 
our eyes. Yet we cannot forget the original impressions to attach any importance to grace and embeUishmeut. 
of that day. Until now, at least, the Rosemary Branch This fundamental part of art was known likewise to the 
blooms fresh and lovely in our memories, and our Hebrews ; and the following passage in Isaiah, who lived 
sweetest thoughts cluster beneath its shadow. May it between 700 and 800 years before the Christian era, 
never wither ; for there is no better legacy to old age describes the process in his time of making a wooden 


than the pure traditions of youth ! 


THE SCIENCE OF ART, 


statue: — ‘The carpenter stretchetli out his rule; he 
luarketh it out with a line; be fittetli it with planes, 
and he marketh it out with the compass, and inaketli 
it after the figure of a man, according to the beauty of 


Ths hypotheses which refer Beauty to association of a man; that it may remain in the house.’ The mate- 
ideas and to expression have been confuted by abler rials, it is aiided, were cedar, cypress, oak, and ash. 
pens than ours ; and those which compose it of propor- passage, which we have never seen quoted in 

Mon, expression, colour, «nd other elemento-even when reference to the snbjMt before us, would seem to miply 
. * ’ V . . ^ . vMrtf nittt.inp.tlir that, thpm nraa a RroMutP of nronortiiiii 


they make proportion the chief coxisdtuent part— are. 


very distinctly that there was a science of proportion 
which enabled the sculptor to produce the likeness of a 


in our opinion, equally erroneous. The cause of such independently of the art which taught the refine.l 

mistakes, as we have elsewhere surmised,* is a certain accomplished Greeks to endow it with poetical life, 
rostrictedness of view, which has not yielded even to 'I’lic purpq^e of the prophet is to ridicule the folly of the 
the inspiration of the subject, but which confines the idolaters who made a fire to warm themselves, and a 
beautiful within the circle of our common wants and god to worship, from the same material.* 
instincts, and sees in it only the source of sensuous That the sciei^ of proportion was known to, and 
BraMfleatton. The same thing, however, i. olworvablc obaerved by the Greeks, and that >t played an impor- 
" . . . , a * ai i a 1 a j taiit liiirt iH thciF achievonieiit of ideai beautt', receives 

even in inquiries of a strictly experimental nature ; and corroboration from various circumstances. One of 

Al'x.'.fl 'Air.* n-f A1 > T.Si. i I A... 1. UAnnn ... .. ... 


thus.i>|be superstitions of the Philosophers* Stone and 
' the J^ountain of Youth governed the pulses of philo- 


these was mentioned in our former article — the precise 
similarity of the various statues of each deitjs a siiiii- 


sophy throughout the entire world till comparatively lari ty which could hardly liiive occurred in the case 


recent times. 


works executed by difierent hands, and at ditrerent 


TJie conceptions of the elder Greeks regarding beauty times, unless througli the agem^y of known gifornetricjil 
were nobler than ours, and for that reason their art was rules. Another is the magical repose of their 8culi>- 
of a loftier character. Their beauty wan divine, not **>‘“'* ^nox te suppoae that beauty con- 

««A orv^ iji^z. aIvc - sistcd HI tile conceRluient of the inner integuments of 

human , intelltctual, not eenauour, and, like the Jewa ^ accounted for this Tcpt)se by the manners 

and Persians, they sought m the loveliness of the ,„a l.abits of the people;t but as regards l.igh art it had 


human form a type of the perfections of the D^ity. 


a deeper cause — namely, the necessity for preserving 


satyr peeping under the drapery of a sleeping goiidess intact tiie symmetry of beauty. This necessity was lost 
this is a parable of ignorance and misapprehension sight of in modern Euro;)e, oven by the best Italian 
oil one sidop and truth on the other. In the one figure artists. In the illustrations, for instance, to Leonardo da 
tlsfc-i. an uninformed nature misapplying the divine Vinci’s treatise on painting, now lying before us, tlie 
■BTobjects of its own vulgar Instincts, and in the muscles, in the unstrained attitudes 

Ai,« ja-Iia- 11 ,1 1 of the figures, is a momentary violation of the law of 


pier reclines the divine itself, untroubled and un< 
bnscious, in pure, silent, and passionless repose. 


of the figures, is a momentary violation of the law of 
proportion, and the taste unconsciously resents the 
interruption. The statue of St Bartholomew, which 


Expression, colour, fitness, association of ideas — ^all we have seen in the duomo of Milan, representing the 
these, singly or united, may excite human love; but all aaint after he was flayed, with his skin hanging over 
these may and do exist without beauty. They are tlie bis shoulder like a quantity of old clothes, is not so 
talisman concealed in the hair of a hideous slave, which repugnant to the feelings ; and the reason is, that the 


made her an object of passion to an accomplished prince. 
When the talisman was reeved, he turned away in 
disgust from tlie woman he had worshipped; and even 


attitude of the figure is tranquil, and the denudtd 
muscles therefore in their normal state. We now conic 
to afiother and much more remarkable corroboration, 
which calls upon us to introduce to our readers one of 


.iV A, «... . . . .w .. UUUtI UO MU lllblUUUUi; liU UUi ICdUUtn wilt: til 

SP does loyc fly With the cpallties that inspired it But valuable and original contributions that have 

*f», . instead of deformity, beauty should remain— would ever been wade to the philosophy of art.t 
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love, think you, linger after expression had changed, 
after bloom had fled^ after fltness was lost, after asso- 
ciations wore destroyed ? Assuredly not But in this 
case love would be replaced by admiration; the taste 
vrould worship instead of tiie heart; while the afPee* 


There is a remarkable diflerence in the general form 


♦ *Ho bumeth port tlicreof in tlie Are; with part thereof ho 
eStotb flesh;. he rottHteth meat, and is satiMfled: yea, he waniioth 


tions w*ouId fly away ili search of a new object whereon hlniiiistf, and satth, Aha, l am warm, l have seen the fire : optl tlio 

to InuUh au** 4- residue thereof bo makothu god, even hia graven image; he fiiUoth 

tncir devotion. Beauty, th^n, is not a ^hing down unto it, and wor^iippetli it, and prayeth unto it, and aalth, 
Of the passions, but of the iioitellect ; it does not belong Pellver me ; for thou art my god.'— /fuioA, chap. Xiiv. 
to sex, or age, or race, or ciuntrv : it is universal and , i 'i’b<^M>idoKy botweim Greek poetry and Greek wuliitnro is iv*r- 
divinn . if i- or TOun^ry, w ^ universal ana 8©e the article ‘Landor'e Poetry,* la the Imt No. of the 

^yine, it is incapable of taniish or desecration ; the Edinburgh Ueview. 

‘ peauty of holiness’ and * beauty of God’ of the Hebrew t 8oienoe of those Pi'oportione by whieb the Unman Hoad 

* ‘ 1 Olid CoimtetianOe,'' as represented in Works of Anotoiit Greek Art, 

are dfstjoghitdied from thiise of Owtinary Nature. Hy B. It, llay, 
FJkfi.E. Edinburgh and London : Blackwood. 1849. 


s * Ideal Beauty,* iu No. 380. 
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of the head, and in what is more especially obvious, the 
facial angle, between the humaii race and the inferior 
animals. The same didereuce exists, though in a less 
degree, betwreen the various tribes of mankind, and be- 
tween individuals of the same tribe ; and it is observed 
as a general rule, both in animals and men, that the 
ratio of intellect is in proportion to the approximation 
of the plane of the face to a vertical line, Nature seems 
to proceed with effort, either to reach some standard of 
perfection prescribed by the Great Architect, or to 
recover some status lost at the introduction into the 
worM of sin and wo. But where are these efforts to stop ? 
Whai is the standard to be attained ? In the living model 
I the angle is seen at eighty degrees, and in high art at 
a huridred! — in other words, the nose in the latter is 
merely a projection of the line of the forehead, and both 
are parallel with the spine. Why should this difference 
exist between nature and art? And why should it 
exist among a whole nation, and to precisely the same 
degree ? The inference is, that the Greek artists took 
their features from life, but composed them according 
to geometrical rule ; and that this rule gives the line 
determined by nature, is shown in the fact, that the 
sculptures so produced some thousands of years ago 
remain to this day unapproachable in beauty. Mr Hay, 
in reference to the strangely unsettled state of so inte- 
resting a question, quotes the opinion of Hazlitt, that 
the Greeks found among themselves the beauty of their 
statues; and that of Haydon, that they vere mere 
men like ourselves, and neither larger nor handsomer. 
But we would remark, that if beauty had really been 
common among the ancients, it would not have been 
exalted, as it was, almost to an object of worship; just 
as in like manner, if knowledge had been generally dif- 
fused among the fair sex, the few accomplished women 
whiise names have come dowm to us would not stand 
out, as they do, like personages of history. Nature, 
howiiver, W’c alw-ays repeat, works upwards, unless dis- 
turbed in her course by repelling influences. There are 
finer women in England to-day than those who graced 
tiu,‘ court of Charles II. j and Byron’s Maid of Athens, 
described with so nuKjh unction in the travels of Mr 
Ilugli Williams of Edinburgh, would have had altars 
erected to licr in the days of rericlea, 

J)r Knox, the latest writer on the subject, asserts 
that art preceded all theory; that the beautiful was 
discovered and chiselled by those who were ignorant of 
geometry, of the doctrine of harmonic proportions, and 
of anatomy; and that tlio artist, from the observation 
of living forms, was led on by inspiration to the scheme 
of nature. When he, however, and the other opponents 
of the geometrical theory, assume that the facial angle, 
wliieh is not known to have been as yet attained by 
nature, w'as hit upon by the Greeks by the mere in- 
spiration of genius, they forget that the question does 
not regard a single artist, but several succes-iive genera- 
tions of a whole people, politically divided into separate 
and exclusive states. Genius, we may venture to say, 
without rumiing any risk of being condemned for the 
dogmatism, does not dispense her inepiratigns in, this 
wholesale manner. A discovery in geometry maSr be 
communicated at once to a whole nation of geometri- 
cians ; but an example set to the unlearned by one or j 
more men of genius will be followed only partially and | 
gradually. ‘ That the inspiration of genius, combined 
with a careful study of nature,’ says Mr Hay, with the 
diflident yet earnest spirit which characterises his 
labours, ‘ were essential elements in the production of 
the great works which have been handed down to us, 
no one will deny; but these elements have existed in 
all ages, wliilst the ideal head belongs exclusively to the 
Greeks of the periods of Pythagoras and Pla^ Is it 
not, therefore, reasonable to suppose that, besides genius 
and the study of nature, another element was employed 
in the production of this excellence, and that' this ele- 
ment arose from the precise arithmetical doctrines taught 
iu the schools of these philosophers?’ Mr jptay might 
have added that the artists, the great men of their age. 


the dispensers of fame, the familiars of the gode* and the 
pride and boast of their country, could ndt {loasibly have 
been ignorant of the little learning of tlie agC- S'he 
science they were taught they must have applied in aid 
of the <|rt they studied *, and it is the ulQeet of Mr Hay’s 
disferta^lon to determine tlic principles of proportion 
thus educed.. ^ 

Before coming to his theory, however, which seeks 
i the laws of proportion in what would seem a very dlf- 
i ferent matter— -the laws of musical sounds — we would 
femind the reader of the wonderful simplicity of nature, 
and the extreme paucity of the elements she works 
with. It was formerly supposed, for inst-ince, that the 
nerves of sensation were acted upon by different agents 
in the transmission of what belongs to each to the seat 
I of consciousness ; but we arc now aware that the same 
I electric stimulus produces in the eye the sensation of 
I light, in the ear that of sound, in the nerves of teeling 
that of a shock, In tiic same way a distinction 

was drawn between light and sound ; the former being 
supposed to result from infinitely minute particles of 
matter impinging on the optical organ, and the latter 
from its quality of producing vibratory motion. All. 
this, however, has been overturned by modern science ; 
and light as well as sound is known to arise *firom 
the infinitely rapid vibrations of bodies in their moLc- 
i cular structure, propagated through an extremely elastic 
medium.* Pythagoras had possibly no precise notions 
of this law; but he established a mystical connection 
between music and what are called the exact sciences 
(as if any were inexact), teaching by tlie former a 
knowledge of spiritual things, and imagiiung a harmony 
wliich regulated the course of the stars ; and apply- 
ing geometry to the explanation of things cognisable 
by the senses. The laws of melody (or musical pro- 
portion) were studied then and afterwards simulta- 
neously with the laws of mathematical proportion. Tiie 
age of .Pericles was not remarkable for its sculpture 
alone : it was likewise the golden age of music. It was 
Pericles himself who built the Ocleon, and instituted 
the musical contests at the Panatheuian festival. I'lie 
music of this time, derived originally from the lofty and 
religious strains of Egypt, retained a severe and beroical 
character, till the introduction of the softer Phrygian 
and Lydian styles — vainly banished by the impassable 
Plato from his ideal common wealth. 

Wc cannot do more, in a popular work like this, th.^ui 
give a very general notion of the manner in whicli Mr 
Ilay traces the laws of proportion to the fundamental 
laws of harmonic ratio *, and indeed it would be impos- 
sible for us to proceed further without the aid of such 
I diagrams as enrich his owm work. The vibrations of 
: the monochord, however, are the basis of his theory ; 
and by the aid of this simple instrument he appears to 
have solved a problem whicli has long been the despair 
of the learned world. Even Sir Isaac Newton, as Mr 
Hay mentioned in a paper he read recently to tlic 
Hoyal Society of Edinburgh, expressed his belief in the 
operation of the laws of numerical harmonic ratio in 
the composition of beautiful forms, although he did not 
attempt to explain the principle. * 1 am inclined,’ says 
the great astronomer iu a correspondence on this sub- 
ject with Sir John Harrington, * to believe some geherai 
laws of tlie Creator prevailed with respect to the agree- 
able or unpleasing affections of all our senses; at least 
the supposition df^s not derogate from the power or 
wisdom of God, and seems highly consonant to the sini- 
pBcity of the microcosm in general.’ Mr Hay’s plaU; is 
simply to form a scale composed of the welLkiidwn 
vibrations of the monochord, which are the clpltabet ' 
music, and then to draw upon the/qugdrant of a clircle : 
allies ansioerin^ to these vibrations, Wi th the ^ ' 

triangles thus obtained he combines a ch^ie 
ellipse, the proportions of which are derived frbxi the 
triangles themselves ; and thus he obtains an infaUible 
rule for the composition of the head of i&id l^aiity; 

■ • ..s-.Seo . 
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(Uvi$ioiifl of the monocliord which prckluce the 
common chord (the Ist, 3d, and 5th of the musical 
scale), when applied to the quadrant, give tlie three 
angles which alone are necessarj to impart proportion 
to the head. Tlie work before iis goes no fartl^pr than 
the head; but the author. is cimployed upon another, 
giving the proportions of the whole figure by the same 
rule; the of tlie quadrant being continued as 

far as ten angles, and these arranged upon any given 
straight line ril^presenting the full length of the figure. 

. It might seem at first sight, to persons unacquainted 
with geometry, that this rule would apply only to a 
single figurie, but in reality it is susceptible of infinite 
Variety. MUUer, in his * Ancient Art and its Eemaiiis,^ 
approaches the problem pretty nearly ; but he stumbles 
at the difficulty of the application of any general rule 
to particular forms. ‘ The principles,’ says he,. ‘ which 
the ancients followed in regard to proportions i»pm- 
metria riumeris) — and we know that this was a main 
object of artistic study — are naturally difficult to dts^ 
cern and determine, on account of the manifold modi- 
fications introduced by the application of them to dif- 
ferent ages, sexes, and characters.’ Now, the effect of 
Mr Hay’s discovery is precisely to obviate this difficulty. 
The governing angle which produces a perfectly-formed 
woman is more acute than that which produces a perfectly- 
formed man ; the governing angle of a Hercules is more 
obtuse than that of an Apollo : but in both figures the 
proportion educed from these angles is fixed and inviol- 
able. In removing this difittculty, however, Mr Hay does 
not pretend that hit mechanical rules can take the ])lace 
of genius. He merely presents a Vantage-ground to 
genius for its filglit ; and where his science ends, high 
art begins. *I beg the reader,* says he, *to keep in mind 
that I confine niysdf to such variety as belongs to the 
permanent form of the anatomical structure, knowing 
that to impart the variety which results from the action 
of the muscles, and gives sentiment and expression to 
the countenance in obedience to mental impulses, re- 
quires the highest efforts of genius, and consequently 
belongs to a branch of art beyond the scope of a trea- 
tise the sole object of which is to point out the primary 
laws of geometrical harrtiony from which the coun- 
tenance derives the beauty of its proportions.* It is 
manifest that the former modes of measuring ; by so 
many lengths of the foot, face, &c. can give, compared 
with this, but a very rude and unsteady approximation ; 
and that the application of the laws of numerical har- 
monic ratio to the practice of the artist, would impart 
to his works a more scientific character than they at 
present possess, and so far firom confining the efforts of 
genius, would tend to facilitate and assist them. ’Our 
schools,’ says Mr Hay, * instituted for instruction in the 
arts of design are conducted without reference to any 
first principles, or definite laws of beauty ; and from 
the drawing of a simple architectural moulding to the 
intricate combinations of form in tlie human figure, the 
pupils have to dejiend upon their hands and eyes alone, 
servilely and mechanically copying the works of the 
ancients, instead of being instruct^ in the principles 
upon which the beauty of those works depends. The 
instruction given in these schools is addressed almost 
exclusively to the senses, without reference to the 
judgment or understanding of the pupils ; and they are 
thus made to study and imitate effects without investi- 
gating causes. Doubtless men of great pnius sometimes 
arrive at excellence in the arts of design without a 
knowledge of the principles upon which beauty of form 
is based ; but it should; be kept in mind that true genius 
generally includes an intuitive perception 6f those prin- 
ciples along with its creative power. It is, therefore, to 
the generality of mankind that instruction in the de- 
finable laws of^bMty wilt be of most service, not only 
In iraproviniipHlI practice <>f those who follow the arts ^ 
P^^ofes^^ly, but ill enabling all ; to distinguish the ’ 
and to exercise a sound and discri- 
in judging of aHlstical produbtions*’ 

Hay is. allowed to have solved . iliie '.gtiai.pro- j 


blem of art, he must also be allowed to have set at rest 
the question respecting the facial angle of the Greek 
sculptors, which Dr Oken and others declare to be un- 
naiuraL This ideal beauty must be the point to wbicli 
the efforts of nature are directed ; otherwise the identity 
of its proportions with the science of acoustics must 
be a delusion. This ideal beauty must be the true 
natural beauty, to which mankind will advance with 
advancing knowledge and civilisation. * In regard,’ 
says Mr Hay, ’to this prtptno/ perfection in the form 
and proportions of the human head and countenance — 
for such I conceive it to be — innumerable causes have 
operated, and do still continue to operate, on the one 
h.'ind, in degrading it, and, on the other, in counter- 
acting this degradation; and to these operations may 
be attributed that endless variety of countenance by 
which nations, classes, and individuals are distinguished. 
Amongst such causes, the effect of climate, and, still 
more, the degree of civilisation under which a people 
is trained, seem to he the most effective. There can 
be no doubt that all the features are affected, to a great 
extent, by continual exposure to excesses of heat or 
cold ; but their character is more permanently formed 
by the degrees of moral restraint, as well as by the 
privations and toil induced by the state of society. In 
savage life, on the one hand, the want of mental culti- 
vation, and the consequent dormancy of the reasoning 
powers, must ultimately rob the countenance of its in- 
herent capacity for intellectual expression. The modes 
also by which the means of existence are procured, 
along with continual exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons, must produce a permanent expression of mere 
animal desire, and even in some cases of brutal fero- 
city. In civilised life, on the other hand, the employ- 
ment of the higher faculties of the mind, agreeable 
occupations and amusements, refined modes of supply- 
ing the Wyants of nature, and the protection afforded 
from the inclemency of the weather, must all conduce 
towards regularity of the features, and impart to the 
countenance a permanent composure aiid serenity. As 
the passions by which the mind is thus movcMl, and 
the modes in which the wants of nature are supplied, 
act upon the muscles of the face, in giving them an 
enduring character, so must these muscles, in course of 
time, act upon the bones to which they arc attat:lic(J, 
producing a permanent effect upon the strueture of the 
skull, which ultimately becomes hereditary in nations 
and classes. Hence the protruding jaws and high cheek- 
bones of savage tribes, as compared with those of the 
more civilised races of mankind.’ In illustration of this 
theory, he shows in a series of plates the process by 
which the anatomical structure geometrically changes 
from the most perfect development of the science of 
proportion, as exemplified in works of ancient Greek 
art, down to the most imperfect of ordinary nature. 

In former works, Mr Hay has applied tlie harmonic 
theory to colour and form.’** As the three fundamental 
I notes of music, the 1st, 3d, and 5th of the scale, when 
I sounded consecutively, produce the common chord, the 
I foumhition of all harmony in musical composition, so 
in chromatics, the three original colours, blue, red, and 
yellow, form the triad from which arises all harmony 
in painting.^ The same analogy is visible in form, 
where the circle, triangle, and square, being the three 
simple, primitive parts, give rise, in mathematical pro- 
portion, to' all the varieties of beauty that delight the 
taste. In the works referred to, these ideas arc illus- 
trated by ingenious diagrams, witliout which, the system 
to unscientific readers would appear intricate and mys- 
ticai. 

It will be observed that a suspicion, and in certain 
instances a belief, in the existence of some hidden ana- 
logies pf the kind existed long before the present day. 
Mr Hiiy’s discovery, therefore, consists in the gcome- 
tricid exjpressioh of these analogies-— in the numerical 

Sc Jjaws of Hahnonious Colouring, Gth edition. 1847. The 
Natural PrindpM ^ Form. 
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value, 60 to speak, of the relations that exist between 
the harmpnio scale and form, colour, and proportion, 
lie assumes to have brought to lif^t the hidden truth, 
to have stripped it of its vagueness and mystery, and 
to have presented it with a scientific exactness and 
simplicity whicli, if it is once fairly recognised and 
established, must exercise a prodigious influence in 
every department of art, and bring the hitherto unat- 
tainable idealism of Greek beauty within the reach of 
modern genius. On this consummation Mr Hay will 
be admitted to the chief rank in the procession of 
msthetical inquirers. 

BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Many start at the word socialism in bur day, without 
knowing, or at least without remembering, that there is 
an equitable kind of it in vigorous existence and pro> 
gression amongst us, with the entire approbation of all 
rational jicrsons. Whatever is to be the fate of this prin- 
ciple in its pretension as a mode for the distribution of the 
products of industry, it is certainly found highly efficient 
in the meantime for protecting individuals against many 
of the direr casualties of life. Tlio most remarkable 
example of this, is afforded by the insurance companies, 
which guarantee their members, to a modified extent, 
against , the casualty of fire, and their farnilies against 
the physical evils that follow in the train of death. The 
dwelling of a man who lives up to the last farthing of a 
confined income is hunied to the ground, and its furni- 
ture utterly destroyed ; but instead of being irretriev- 
ably ruined by the misfortune, he merely takes another 
house, and furnishes it anew with ready money. The ; 
father of a family dies without a shilling in his posses- 
sion, and his income perishes with him ; but his widow 
and children, instead of sinking to the workhouse, hare a 
capital wherewith to continue alone the battle of life. 
And how do these things come about! Neither by magic 
nor by charity, but by the simple means of social co-opera- 
tion. The timely fund is raised for our neighbours upon no 
principle of generosity or humanity, but by the mere fact 
of our taking steps to secure for ourselves the same benefit 
when wanted, In like manner ships are insured, as It is 
called, against the dangers of the sea ; and even limbs | 
and lives against the casualties of a railway journey ; j 
and the insurers exercise these kinds of benevolence as a j 
buaiiioas speculation, and usually find that their virtue, 
even in a pecuniaiy seiise, is its own reward. 

Such applications of the principle are not now in point 
of tin»e, yet they are only slowly making their way among 
the people. Life insurance, in fact, has not yet come 
down to the poor; fur to them it would ho too compli- 
cated an affair, since the amassing of the premium even 
on L.IOO (a magnificent sum to them) would require a 
separate abd distinct prudential process. The numerous 
other Schemes, however, at present in full operation, pro- 
portioned to the slenderness of their means, and adapted 
to the almost universal system of weekly wages, proclaim 
that the principle of co-operation is understood. Not to 
mention savings* banks, which are on a difierent footing 
—fiieudly societies, burial societies, cliibs for assistance 
in time of sickness, or want of work, benefit , companies 
of all kinds, ati^iest that the people are awake to the 
practicability of the great pla^ of helping themselves by 
helping one another. these associations, how- 

ever^ are insecure ; some waste inore in time than they 
pay in profit ; and most of t^ the base 

public-house 8y6tein,iurn the yeiy prudence and foresight 
of the poor into alli^ of th^r vices, : t ■ 

Benefit Building Societies are di^U^ we 

have named. Their object is highly im|^ their 
sphere embraces almost^ hll ^laa^s 
have taken so strong a held upon the ithaginatloinS' df the 
people, that, rapid as thclt wograss is, 
say where it will stop. The fde&, we are tol^ hy it work * 
which may be cousidcrea as the gnunmar the syltem. 


* A Troatlae on Benefit Building Soolatles, dcA By Arthiar 

Boratohloy, M.A. JF.W;^afker. 


was first developed among the people of our own section 
of the island. 

* The first Building Society which can be traced was 
founded in 1815, under the auspices of liie Earl of Selkirk. 
It wal a village club at Kirkcudbright in Scotland. Other 
institutions of a similar kind were afterwards [pre- 
viously] established in the same kingdom under the title 
of ** Menag^,” and the system was soon adopted in Eng- 
>land by societies formed in the neighbourhood of Man- 
, Chester and Liverpool, and other parts of the north. After 
the year 1830 they increased so rapidly, that on the 14th 
ot^uly 1836 a special act (6 and 7 William IV. cap. 32) 
was passed for their encouragement and protection, in the 
provisions of which were embodied certain clauses appli- 
cable to their conduct, which were included in the sta- 
tutes relating to friendly societies passed in the reigns 
of George III. and George IV. As a proof of their num- 
bers, it maybe stated that, up to the 31 st December 1848, 
there had been registered in the United Kingdom up- 
wards of 2000 societies, of which in England alone 160 
were added during the past year — a similar increase 
having taken place in Scotland and Ireland. Of these 
societies there is evidence to show that from 800 to 900 
are yet in existence, the total income of which is calcu- 
lated at not less than L. 2,300,000 a year. In fact there 
are two or tliree of them whose annual incomes are be- 
tween L. 50,000 and L. 60,000 each.’ 

The theory on which a Building Society proceeds is 
very obvious — after it is pointed out. Say that A 
pays B L.20 a year for a house of the value of L,300. 
At the end of fifteen years A has laid out L.300, with a 
certain additional sum by way of compound interest, and 
he is no more the proprietor of his house than at first. 
Suppose, however, that B was willing to have sold A the 
house at first at L.300, and to have taken the price 
in annual instalments extending over fifteen years, a 
mortgage on the property meanwhile being his security. 
In this case A pays L.20 yearly as a part of the 
price, and interest at (say) 4 per cent, on the sums re- 
luaiiiing unpaid, till the whole is cleared offi We he^e 
set aside the annual L.20 as being a price for the house, 
and we then find that, at the end of the fifteen years, A 
has been his own temmt at a rent represented by the inte- 
rest on the sum unpaid, together with the value of the 
aggregate money laid out at compound interest. There- 
after he continues to be his own tenant at the amount of 
the interest on L.300, which of course is considerably 
less than L.20. lie is a gainer on the whole transaction, 
by the difierence between the return for money laid out 
on house-property which is generally from G to 7 per cent., 
and that for money laid out at interest, which is seldom 
above 4, except in circumstances inferring risk. 

To become proprietor of one’s own house, by paying 
annual instalments of the price, is obviously a convenience 
to many persons in limited circumstances. So is it likewise 
to hare a house built fur them, that they may commence 
occupying it. Now it is of no consequence whether the 
house be provided by a proprietor or builder culled B, or 
by a combination of many A’s, who, clubbing their various 
sums of L.20 yearly, cause a certain number of houses to 
be produced yearly, until all have been provided. It is 
only doing that by sojial means which is usually done by 
individual efforts. Hence arises the Building Society. 
The economy of being a house-proprietor , is approximately 
like that of being the proprietor of one’s furniture. On , 
entering upon housekeeping, no prudent man, if he can 


that the hire amounts very soon to the whole value ; and 
yet, says a writer in the ‘ Building Societies’ Retard,’ 

* how litany thousands of persons there are iii the nietiro:- 
polis only who deem it an unwise extraya^uee ' 

purchase their articles of household furniture^ 
are quite content to hite their houMs I What jiUifiil^rs 
occupy hired houses or apartments to . deposit 
hired fujm.iture , in I ’ . ' ■ ; ' ■ :■ ; - ■■ ■■ ; 

A BuUdlUg ^iety is deiicril«d by .^r ScraichSey as a 
kind 6f Jbiiit-rtock company, into irkibk ihu naombers pay 
a trifling sum periodibany^ ao^r^k of 

thOir is usUaUy classes of 


uy Odibj^m of two classes of 
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liOMH, aud having that^&bjeot in 2Us.' pw ihare, and’ nmay terminated succeasfully ; but 


requiring nartng that object m 

viW floJely ; tjboge who merely wish to lend their ^are 

money to the concern, with the view of its being ultimately 
returned to th^, with interest. The paymenis of ilxe 
first class— called Borrowers^-Huw so calculated as to finable 
them to repair by equal monthly or weekly instalments, 
within a specih^ period, the principal of the sum ad- 
vanced to purchase their house, with whatever interest 
may be dae%poii it, throughout the duration of the loan. 
The Investors, as the other class are called, receive at the 
end of a given number of years a sum equlvaleut to the 
amount of their payments with compound interest ac^u- 
I mulated Upon them. The money thus accumulated is lent 
out to members desiring advances, and the interest rais^ 
making fresh capital, is employed in the satne way, again 
and again, so as to be constantly reproductive. Most of 
these societies are terminahle at the end of a fixed num- 
ber of years ; but the general feeling among pemons ac- 
quainted with the subject seems now to be, that this is an 
improper arrangement. Various reasons are given for the 
opinion, but a single conclusive one is as good as a thou- 
sand. This is, that in such a society— say one terminat- 
ing at the usual period either of ten and fourteen years — 
the opportunity for investment soon ceases. At the be- 
ginning of 4he term a man might be willing to engage to 
pay LJiO a year for fourteen years on a corresponding 
loan; but if only six years of the duration of the society 
were unexpired before he joined it, he might find L.51), 
lbs. a year highly inconvenient; and if only four years, 
L.85, I JJs. 6d. a year quite out of the question. In the 
latter years of the society the business would be at a 
stand ; or if any irausactlous were made at all, it would 
be with that wealthier class who are in little need of 
such resources. In the case of societies terminating in 
ten years, the evil would of course be greater; and we 
need scarcely remark that a cessation of business is 
equivalent to a loss, the calculations beihg based upon 
the sux)position that all the monies received ii'oni sub- 
scribers lu'e continuously invested until the winding-up 
0 / the concern. 

We shall not follow Mr Scratchley closely hi his sec- 
tion relating to * societies on erroneous principles^ — which 
unfortunately form a very great proportion of the 
existing societies. Several hundnds, for instance, pro- 
ceed upon the plan of L.r20 shares, and 1 Os. monthly pay- 
ments, for 10 years. That is to say, an investor who pays 
I Os. per month — L.6 t year, equal to L.60 for the whole 
term— 'is entitled, at the end of the 10 years, to L.120. 
To realise this proiit to the society, the borrower is re- 
quired to pay for his advance only 7 per cent. — being 
just about oue-balf of what would render'such a result 
possibit! Another numerous class of societies profess to 
return L.70 at the end of 1 0 years for L.SO contributed 
during that term in monthly payments of os.; and it 
professes to advance to its members at the outset the 
whole L.30 for the samo rate of payment. In these 
societies, loans oh; such easy tenns are of course in greater 
demind than can be inet, and in the event of comiietition 
occurring, they are put up to auction. In the most 
favourable case for the society, however, it is shown that 
there would be an annual deficiency of 10 per cent, rate 
of interest. Other prospectuses promise their investing 
xhenibors 20 per cent, interest for the use of their sub- 
scriptions, while borrowing members ‘ will scarcely pay at 
the iatc 6f 2 per cent, interest for their loans !' Again, 

* It is calculated that those members who allow their 
subscriptlcits to accumuiate at compound interest till the 
close of this society/ Will receive about 25 per cent, an- 
nual interest for the same, &c; &c. ; and from 00 to 100 
per cent, profit will be obtained by those memlMjrs who 
purchase property with the xhciiey advanced to them by 
the society.* One grand ioim all this absurdity is 
the competition of new sodl^ies^ whose primary object is 
w lul yg their subscription 

members sUU‘- 

And then, let f oHow->lf it wim / w 

and Maneherier the 
I ware fixed at L.150, and the xuontLly paymoutsiAt 


, their successors, iinproving upon their plan, deduct one- 
half from the mbntiily payments, but only one-fifth from 
I the amount of the shares, and sp. contrive, by some ex- 
) traordina^ hocus pocus, that the dne ^lass of its members 
, shall receive what the other class does not pay ! 

A Permanent Society is thus described by Mr Scratch- 
ley j— .* Tho investors pay a certain monthly subscription 
during a ^ed number of years, calculated as sufficient 
for^the realisation of their shares, at the end of which 
* tinTe the amount due is paid to them, and they secede 
from the association, as far as such shares are concerned.' 
The investors represent the proprietors of the society. 
New inombers can enter at any time, and commeimo 
their subscriptions without paying up any arrears or any 
increase on the original entrance fee, whereas in termi- 
nating societies, the fee on entering is increased without 
sufficient reason year by year, until, from being originally 
only 28. Gd., it is in some cases raised to L.6 per share. 
The duration of a membership is counted from the month 
of a member*B first entrance. This causes every mouth a 
fresh series of members to be added to the society, or new 
shares to be issued, so that, taking an example, if the 
term of membership were 10 years, or 120 months, and 
50 new shares on the average were taken up every month, 
there would, at the end of the first 1 0 years, be fiOOO 
shares subscribed, supposing always that if any w^ere 
withdrawn, the average were yet kept up by an increase 
in the new^mers. At the end of the first 120 months, 
or 10 years, 50 would be paid out ; but as new members 
would come in, the number of subscribers would be un- 
diminished, and month by month afterwards, as suc(res- 
sive periods of 120 months were completed, old members 
would go out, and new ones come in.* 

In this society a member ceases to be an invester when 
he becomes a borrower, receiving whatever amount is due 
to him on his investing shares, with iitteresi up to the . 
time of borrowing. The loan, secured by mortgage on 
the property purchased, is for an optional fixed number 
of years, and is repaid, with interest, by a coiTCsptmduig 
monthly subscription. The interest is greater than the 
rate promised to the investers, perhaps by 2 ;)er cent., j 
and the difi^erence forms a management aud contingent 
fund to meet expenses and losses. With regard to the 
investers, instead of reducing their subscriptions to nii 
amount consistent with the theoretical Aopt^s of the pro- 
jectors, they are kept sufficiently high to meet any pro- 
bable disapx)olnbmeT)t; and the bonus system is adopted, 
or periodical division of profits, which has been found so 
successful by the life-assurance sociotlcs. Investers de- 
siring at any time to withdraw, receive the amount they 
have actually paid, with compound interest. 

*As an example of the working of this society: — 
Suppose a inemWr purchases a house for L.300, which 
would return a nei rental of L.30 per aiinura,*aud he 
borrows that sum, for which his repayments during ten 
years, covering {>rincipal and interest, would amount, 
at per annum (by monthly instalments of L.3, 1 is. 3d.) 
to - - - - - L.49 15 

Multiplied by 10 years, - - 10 

Making the total repayments, . Ti.427 10 0 

Deduct 10 years* rent (pMd or received), 300 0 0, 

Leaving the cost, as far ai^he building 
society is concerned, - L.127 10 0 

For which sum the tnember has thus secured to his family 
a house free of rejit for the remaindw of its lease. The 
above Example is for 10 y^ars; a party can, however, 
purchase a house by smaller anuicfit jH^j^ents, by taking 
the loon out for l2 or 14 y^rih^ 

' Thus we see bifildlug soCii^ti^/m on sale afid 

resp^table primfiples, do iibt u» our fiotlsei or Ibhiiis 
altogether for^'HOthing*.;- ')^^ putOJit^ ’a-fiofise,. 

« As we are ^ ii^iiathtSd with 

log iiU b.3a could be purChw^ for LWV we have, in bar own ideal 
eeKsmbte, given a lew of The above oase, 

however, Cei'ves ebUflllyw^ to 
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acquaintance with the cultute of the pine-apple, and 
forcing in general. Hia atudies Of native botany were 
not, however, entirely laid aside) and when the labours 
of the day were -^wr, he enjoyed many a pleasant aum- 
! nier evening's ramble ov^t miles of nmir and lifcather, 
which formeriy were part of Wind8<^ Forest 

After living ia several other situations nearer Lon- 
don, he left England about the end of the year 1$24 ; 
and retracing his steps northwards, in the spring of 
1625, he obtained a situation in the garden of Tulliallan,, 
near Kincardine. Here he had the advantage of an 
excellent Circulating library, including such important 
works as fW * Encyclopasdia Britannica,' &c. ; and he 
made considerable advances in the study of natural his- 
tory, more particularly botany, which was always his 
favourite subject. He commenced the study of concho- | 
logy; but chiefly occupied himself with botany, and 
now began a thorough examination of our native Flora. 
For this purpose he inade a trip to Edinburgh, to pur- 
chase boOKS on the subject, among Vhich was Smith’s 
^ Florae BritaniucsB.’ This work being in Latin, he de- 
voted the long winter evenings to the aeqaisition of 
that language, and was able to take the field, with 
^mith as a useful pocket companion, by the time the 
first primtose of spring appeared. He likewise acquired 
enough of French to enable him to understand * Le Bon 
Jardmier.* 

After a short sojourn in the Iloyal Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh, he returned to reside with hiB mother at St | 
Ninian's, and entered the employment of Messrs Drum- 
inoiid and Sonst Stirling, where he enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the lectures delivered in the Stirling School 
of Arts, and Other local means of intellectual improve- 
ment IVhile here, he made several excursions to 
the Highland districts with the view of extending his 
knowledge of qur alpine Flora. In one season he visited 
various parts of the higher districts of l^ertbshire, 
Forfarshire, &c. ; and during the next ascended Ben 
Lawers — ^retu rning by Kill in, Lochearnhead, Ben Ledi, 
and Callender, He was frequently to be seen with his 
vasculum on his shoulder, or his geological hammer 
and bag by his side, wandering among the Campsie hills 
and the Ochils. 

Peter finally Settled in 1628 in the employment of 
Bobert Louis, Esq. of West Plean. Ever sir^ee, he has 
been ardently engaged in his favourite studies during 
the leisure hours which his employment afiords. The 
kindness of his employer places a day or two of holiday 
now and tlien at his dispos.al ; and situated in a local 
position of the roost favourable kind for the naturalist, 
and in the vicinage of some of the noblest of nature’s 
scenes, he has eagerly embraced these opportunities of 
exploring the fields and mountains of his native land 
— at one time gathering the lowly flowers of Ben 
Lomond, and at another making his bed among the 
hiirebells on the mossy banks of Loch Katrine. HU 
obsi^rvations in natural history he has from time to 
tinie been in the habit of oominunicating to the various 
journals and magazines of gardening, and has by this 
means been frequently brought into correspondence and 

g jrsonal contact with dUtlngiiislied followers of science. 

e used to write for the * Gardeners’ Magazine/ when 
under the superintendence of Mr Loudon j and one 
morning; He rieceive{Vfrom tt hand of a special mes- 
senger a note of invitation to breakfast with that cele- 
brated UatUrali*t id the Iloyal Hotel, Stirling, Mr Lou- 
don^tbeing then on a hortiouUUral tour in Scotland. 
Peter justly considered this an Hohpur of no mean kind. 
What passcKl that the subject of a 

Itfnding article In this ‘ Gardieners* Magazine,’ dated from 
Stirling, in which Hr Loudoi)*---without venturin to 
the retiring modesty Of Peter by meiitiohing hit 
name-~refe|fc the cimuiustance tliat he had been in 
cony ersatupp^h one of the most intelligent gardeners 
hediad mlt wiih in Scotland. ? 

briefly sketcdicd the peaoef^til path 
through hfe, so far as it has g^ne, of a common work- 
ing-man, but one who has sought out M himself enjoy- 


ments a lo^ are usually aimed 

at in his humbte sphern. He enjoys a degree of do- 
mestic happiness and contentment rarely to be met with 
in such an hpixible home, and i^lth such a scanty in- 
come as has always been’ his lot With a loving wife, 
and a rising family around him, ho seeks his evening 
enjoyments at hia own fireside, quietly pursuing his 
favourite studies of natural history, and now add tlien 
communicating the results of. hit observations and in- 
vestigations to the world. In ^rusing the productions 
of Peter Mackenzie in the horticultural magazines, few 
may have conjectured that they were penned in so 
humble a home, and by one so unambitious of fame; 
or that the love of nature they exhibit is so genuine 
a transcript of the mind of the writer.-'^ 


THE CHATELAINE OF TO-DAY AND OF OTlfEJl 
TIMES. . 

Wje presume that most' of our ^readers know the meaning 
of the word chdtelaine in our raodeni English vocabulary. 
They have doubtless seen depending fruiu tlie waists of 
our fashionable ladies a huge bunch of steel or golden 
chains, which gently rustle with every movement of the 
wearer, and from each of which is suspended some article 
of household use — a key, a pincushion, a thimble-casc, a 
penknife, a corkscrew, &c. &c. We migiit imagine this to 
be a syuiytom of revived notability among the higher 
classes of our countrywomen, did not the Liiiputian ai/e 
of these various articles forbid the supposition. No: it 
is but the whim of fashion, and a very harmless one too. 
To talk of the uselessness of those trinkets w'ould be but 
an idle cavil; for who ever supposes that the fuiry-wand of 
fashion is to be stretched out under the guidance of utility 
or common sense 1 We only allude to this novelty hero 
by way of contrasting the ancient and modern ineaniTig of 
the word, and to show how insensibly it lias changed its 
signification. This we can best do by presenting our 
readers wdth pictures of some ladies who, at diHeient 
epochs of modern civilisation, have illustrated the cha- 
racter of chdteiainp in France, from whose language, we 
need scarcely say, this word is taken. It is not necessary 
fur this purpose to go back to the early ages of Chivalry, 
when each manorial house was a castle, and its mistress, 
in the fullest sense of the word, a chatelaine, or cnstlc- 
keeper. Let us, only for a moment, transport ourselves 
to the ancient manor of La Loiiveric, which still stands 
in tolerable preservation near tlic foot of the V osges, and 
which offers a very fair specimen of the French cliateaux 
of former days. 

The edifice forms a long parallelogram, flanked with 
four small round towers, and stands on an elevated spot 
above the neighbouring village, which seems as if it 
rested peacefully beneath its protection. Its parapets, 
drawbridges, and posterns, have nearly dlsappcaif^d; upon 
its walls there is neither escutcheon nor device; but above 
the principal gate there still appears a wolf salient on a 
field of gules. With the motto, * Lupa ridet.’ Thsse arc 
the speaking arms of the Seigneurs de la Louverie, at 
whose dwelling we are about to glance. The ground <*fioor, 
which is' chiefly occupied by the present proprietor and 
his family, is siiUply furnished, and ofiers nothing re- 
markable in its aspect; but the ancient adornmertis of 
the first-floor have been so religiously preserved, that, on 
ascending the handsome black marble staircase, and wan- 
dering through the apartments, one is transported in 
thoiiimt to byi^one periods of castlc-lifo in France. At 
first the low ceiling, with its ponderous uncovered beaTns; 
thedeep-set ogive windows; the leather hangings stamped 
with gold; the sandalwood pWe-dieMr the state 
its twisted pUiaTS, its plume of feathers, its dlimask cur- 
tains embroidered with the family coat -of - arms — all 
briii^ ihe sixteenth century clearly nef<;>^ your eyes, with 
its I'lOh aiid stately cosfdiivess. ybu penetrate into 

the right wing of the buildihgj y^ fbel Vourself almost 
in presence of the groad ro», whoic Htyourite ebony 


presses, luxurious /uuteui/s, and Tny th< 
Still bear the name of itouis Quaion^* 


b^ical timepieces, 
And hgain, if we 
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look intP tUe opposite wing, the eighteenth century is te* 
presented in all the coquettish elegance of its Foinpadour 
pier-glasses^ its Chinese tigures, its Japanese vases, its 
painted hangings; nor must we forget to notice a hergerui 
of Watteau’s, and two beautiful pf Latour’s, re- 

presenting Louis XV. and the dauphin— pastels whose 
colours have in a most reiharkable nianner preserved all 
their original freshness. In this latter apartment are to 
be found the portraits of sOnie of the indst distinguished 
chatelaines of La Louverie; and in accordance with ouir 
proposed plan, we go on to give a sketch of three of those 
who, at different epochs, have the most fully embodied 
the spirit of their times. First, let us pause before the 
antique frame in which iS enchased the portrait of 

lOLANDE d’ASTUEL, FIRST COUNTESS DB LA LOUVERIE. 

Married at sixteen to a man every way worthy of her, 
lolandc’s tastes remained pure and simple as^ in the days 
of her childhood. She quitted he* mountains but once 
to be presented at court : it was in the reign of Henry II, 
lolande’s noble and independent spirit had but little 
sympathy with the corruption and the intrigues of Ca- 
tharine de Medici’s Italian court. She hastened back 
as soon as possible to her beloved castle, where she spent 
the remainder of her days. It is there that we will con- 
template her ill the usual course of her domestic life. 

The first has sounded; it is scarcely daylight, 

ami yet lolandc is dressed. She comes with the little 
Hortlia and Dame Regina, the xnlcndanie^ to attend 
fjiinily worship. Masters arid servants meet together on 
their knees, to ask the blessing of Ood upon their daily 
labours. Immediately afterwards each one receives his 
appointed task — labourers and fanners, knitters and spin- 
ners, messengers of town and country, all arc sent on 
their mission of healthful toil. Nor are the heads of the 
liousehold idle. The count goes to preside at the court 
of the bailiwick ; while lolande, surrounded by her 
women, sits in a large apartment, where she diligently 
embroiders in silver a vest for her lord and master. Her 
work is only interrupted by the caresses of Bertha, or by 
a visit of helpful charity to the poorer vassals of the 
domain, in which she is accompanied by her youthful 
daugliter ; and rarely docs a day pass without Bertha 
receiving from her mother this practical lesson of benevor 
lence. Ihit while we arc depicting the life and character 
of our ch&telaine, let us not forget to give some idea of 
her person. lolaiido’s figure is tall and dignified; her 
close-fitting habit, of a feuille-morte colour, reminds owe 
of the huntress Diana; her head-dress, a toque ala Jeanne 
and her aimonicre always at her side : such is her usual 
costume. 

The castle has, however, its festal as well as its work- 
ing days; and it is at such times that the courtly farthin- 
gale, the costly pcarl-necklace, and ruby bracelets, shine 
forth in all their splendour. This very morning lolande 
is adorned with them in honour of Enguerrand d’Argy, 
wlio, after attending her lord for four years upon the 
battle-field as his squire, is about to receive the reward of 
lira faithful services. Already is the procession* advancing 
towards the chapel, which, by the care of Don Anselm, 
Llie almoner, has been decorated with Flanders tapestry 
and a girdle of white damask embroidered with the family 
arms. FJaced between his brother-at-^arms and his god- 
father, Kiiguerrand advances and kneels before the count, 
who, after the usual oath, invests him with the coat-of- 
mail, the sword, and the spurs, saying to him at the con- 
clusion, ‘ In the name of God, of St Michael, and St 
(jicorge, I make thee a knight: be courteous and loyal.’ 
'J'hcn loltuulc bestows on him a gold-fringed scarf,, and 
the sound of trumpets announces that the ceremony is 
over. 

ThU martial service is followed by the sport of hawk- 
ing. Mounted on their finest chargers, the neighbouring 
barons and gentlemen press around the countess, v^-ho, 
M'ith falcon on wrist, ambles along across the w^d uncul- 
tivated heath. How eagerly does her glance follow the un- 
hooded bird as it soars proudly upwards, sometinies seiz- 
ing the innocefii dorej sometimes struggling bravely with 
I the kite or thU spartew-hawk! After a few houn spent 


in this eiciting chase, the whole party return to the castle. 
On alighting from horseback, lolande learns that a. ser- 
vant of the count has been thrown frorn his Kprse,. and 
severe^ hurt. She hastens to his succiyr — for in those 
days 1%6 art of surgery is a feminine accoinpUshinent, 
and not only .do ladies use the lancet, and dress a Woupd,, 
but also can they comnose tho celebrattyl herb-plasiOr bt 
Malpighu The fair lolande is followed by her maidens, 
bearing medicines and bandages, and through her good 
care the wounded man soon recovers, 

* But here comes the squire, with his armorial escuichcoh 
blazoned diagonally on his breast: he opens the folding^ 
doolspf the grand saloon, and bows twice to the countess, 
by way of announcing to her that the banquet is served. 
Nothing is found wanting; neither the wild boar’s head 
stufied with pistachios, nor the cel anr, andwas^ nor the 
golden pheasant; and there are also the preserved quinces 
and pomegranates, recently imported from Italy by Ca- 
tharine of Medicis; and the delicious wines of Rivesaltes 
and of Jurnneon, which flow freely in honour of the 
newly-created knight : for whose pleasure also Beranger 
de Sirvat has been invited to the feast. This celebrated 
man, the last of the tmiveres, sings his favourite ballads, 
some of which are accompanied by lolande on her sweet- | 
stringed instrument, the tluorha. Midnight sounds from 
the belfry, and the feast is over; nor are the guests unwil- 
ling to repose themselves after the fatigues and pleasures 
of the day. 

DIANA d’oLBRBUSE. 

But here comes the beautiful Diana d’Olbronse, for 
she, too, has. been the Chatelaine of La Louverie. Her 
portrait, so full of great airs, and done by Mignard, might 
tell us the epoch at which she lived, if this fomtange of 
rich crimson velvet, these engagemite» of Artois gimp, 
this head-di'ess d la Ninon^ did not announce to us stlU 
more clearly a contemporary of Louis XIV. Neverthe- 
less the attire of Diana and of her grandmother lolande 
differ even less than their lives. For Diana there is no 
more chase with the falcon, no more knights to honour, 
no more bards to receive : if she passes a few months at 
the Chateau de la Louverie in a sort of rustic exile, her 
heart and her thoughts are not the less devoted to Ver- 
sailles, for in that Mlliant court alone are centered all 
her W'ishes. She, like her cousin Madame de Sevigud, has 
danced with the great monarch, who has done hoiiiage to 
her fine eyes and to her sparkling wit, and from that 
moment admirers and slaves have crowded around her. 
But if we would understand her position, let us just fol- 
low her in the employment of a single day. Left a widow 
at the age of eight-and-twenty, she is the absolute mis- 
tress of her timo and fortune. She is not averse to ease 
and pleasure: wherefore, then, is she abroad at an hour 
when most of the courtly domes arc still slumbering on 
their couches I She has risen with the early, dawn, and 
at six o’clock her coach stands waiting belbre her hotel, 
lias she not promised to call on M. Louvois, the earliest 
of ministers 1 She has a favour to ask of him for a yqgng 
relation, the Boron d’Arzac, who is vegetating in the pro- 
vinces in some obscure regiment. lie is dyUig of ennui. 
She wishes to obtain for him the rank , of standard-bearer 
in the GendarnieTDauphiii. Many nobles of distinction 
are seeking for the pOst, but our Armida pleads so elo- 
quently, so gracefully, that the hardhearted minister at 
length yields to her intreaties. D’Arzac is named in tho 
Gendarme-Dauphin, which, by a lucky chance, is stationed 
at Hambouillet— great distance from Versailles. 

* Good deeds bring good-luck:’ so says the proverb, 
and so perhaps thou^t the countess, when, on her return 
home, me ibund her friend Lulli, who: caiue tO; offer, her 


LulU’s bon-iuots ava piquani gracefuli 

songs are charming; the re^t is sp 

guests might linger over it.^nger, 

proposed to his float bbstte^ to 4 Verv 

fiMhionable pmaober 

:oo4rV will be tbi . 
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ijor do oup friendi TOgret thwjr attehdance, for thfl young 
F16eljior, in his ssrmon upon ‘ La Or&ce,’ is so simply 
eloquent, and y^ so polished and persuasive^ that he 
kindlss the spiiEniis and touches the hearts of his audi- 
toiy. * Chaulieu,’ saU the eountess with deep dimotion^ 

* this little abb6 will make ahoige in the world; remern- 
her my prediction.* But however captivaUng may be the 
orator, Madame do la Louverie and her triendSv must 
make their retreat. It is now six o’clock by Lulli’s 
watch, and la a few minutes his opera will began. It ip 
jhis very best performance, he says, and a most happy 
inspiration. * We shall see,’ replied Benserade coldly. 

This is a golden evening for Diana, since, indep^- 
deiitly of her friendship for Lulli, she is to hear her two 
fayourite singers, Rochois and Baumaviel. Placed in a 
front seat Qt the box, she does not lose a note of this 
music.; Baumaviel excels himself in the part of Atj/s, 
which he performs with so much talent, and such deep 
iendernesB, that the passionate emotion he ovlnces passes 
into the hearts of his listeners; and on the name of the 
composer being announced, the whole audience rise up, 
arid after a prolonged burst of ‘ bravos I * turn towards 
the countess, and cry out — * Embrace him, madame, for 
us all * — request with which she joyously acquiesces. 
As for Lulli, he is moved even to tears. This is the most 
triumphant evening of his life. 

As every fashionable evening at Vei’sailles is concluded 
with play, Diana goes to show herself at the pliarami of 
Marlame de Noailles. Fortune still seems favourable to 
her, and in the course of a few minutes she wins a con- j 
siderable sum. Perhaps she might be tempted to linger j 
there much longer, but that she is to be, early the next 
morning, of a party to Afarly‘^tL favour so inestimable, as 
to be the object of desire and envy to all the courtiers. 
She vanishes, therefore, with regret; for it is midnight, 
and the court sets out precisely at seven o’clock. This is 
the official hour named by Louis XIV. himself; and who 
will presume to keep the great monarch waiting even a 
iiiomeui ? 

ATHHIKa’IS dr THEttMES. 

Ilcposo in peace, lolande, and you, noble Diana ! She 
wbo inherits your name in the reign of Louis XV. up- 
holds its splendour, and the Countess Athdnais is one of 
the most attractive women of the pleasure-loving period 
in which she lives. ; You both did the honours of your 
salons most admirably; but she is more winning, more 
captivating in society. You were beautiful: Atheuais is 
pretty. The crepd-Pampadour^ the mouche-assassine, the 
jet necklace, set offi the brilliancy of her complexion; and 
if she puts on rouge, it is only in compliance with the 
caprice of fashion ; for her mirror, as well as her camdriste 
Florine, assures her she has no need of it. But if we wish 
to know her better, let us do as we did with the c/mte- 
laines of former ages, and take a glance at her domestic 
life* 

With very little taste for rural pleasures, she reluct- 
antly visits her old castle of the Vosges. To entertain 
country gentlemen— ^to distribute pain b&nit, as lady of 
the manor — to crown with roses pretty but low-bom 
maidens — this is all very dull work fur a woman of rank 
and fashion: at least so thought the Countess Ath^'nais. 
Therefore, with the tot falling leaves of autumn, she 
Aies from La Louverie, leaving the count to enj<^ alone 
the pleasures of the chase, and the oecupatiehs ef plantr 
ing; giving leases, settling accounts, &c. Our pretty 
countess, meanwhile, is enjbying other sort of pleasures 
in PaTiSi Wherei; bn Monday evenings (being the Sippobted 
times of her recepiion), her door is thronged witn e<|ui- 
pnges, with chaim, lire?y-8eryants, couriers, Ac. putslde, 
her hotel bears a brighf joyous Let us, put, 

of curiosity, look wHhin for A nspiuent. 

The countess has a slight headache i^is evening, which 
imparts to her features a certain degt^ of languor, which 
adds to their beauty; Like a woiaan of true taste, she 
has aipouled any display of toilette at her own house : her 
h^-dress, without omaiuenfcs ; her robe, a 

^Jtciline, without flounces ; such is her attire. Scarcely^ 

■ hw fike entered her saloon, when M. de Letorito is an- 


nounced. He is the most fascinating* man at court, Jind 
I bis flne form and GDiintenanoe are set oif by his costume. 
What can be more perfect in point of taste than these 
points of dead gold, this sword-tie d la marklmle^ or 
what more costly than this emerald-green coat of the 
richest velvet, and these shoe-buckles sparkling with 
jewels 1 Letoriere atlvances courteously — ‘In truth, 
fair lady, I am most fortunate in seeing you this even- 
ing, for despite your headache, you- look divinely pretty 
(jolie d miracle)* 

This phrase Is uttered with the graceful nonchalance 
so peculiar to himself. He then takes up the countess’ 
lapdog, teases it, fondles it. But other visitors are un- 
i nouiieed. The npartnients are soon thronged. Compli- 
ments, witticisms, repartees, are heard on all sides. Jtut 
what attracts the company to this side of the saloon ’ A 
maeao has just been established ; a thousand louis arc on 
the table, which sufficiently explains the divers exclama- 
tions which are heard, and the passluu depicted on mony 
faces, which had previously been clothed with smiles ; the 
love of gold triumphs over all gentler feelings. In tlic 
adjoining boudoir, however, the scene is far dilltrrent: 
there the buzzing of a fly might be heard, so wropt is the 
attention of those who are gathered round St Ijoiiibert 
as he recites the first canto of his poem, ‘ The Seasons.’ 
Biiffon, Diderot, Fonteiiello, La llarpc, are among Ills 
listeners, and they are not less captivated by tlic beauty 
of his voice and the perfection of his intonation and Ills 
gesture, than by the merit of a work which was extremely 
popular in those days. No sooner is the reading ended, 
than the warmest plaudits are heard on all sides; and 
then supper is announced. And who knows not wliat 
vretc the petits soupers of those daj^ of goimnandise and 
dissipation ? 

To-morrow, new pleasures, new fetes. Longebampsf 
has its spiritual concert : Athdnais must positively «J»ow 
herself there, although it can bo but for a monieiit; for on 
this a*vmo evening a very fashionable piece, * Les Fausses 
Confldonces,’ by Marivaux, is to be rehearsed at Madame 
de Poplinibre’s, and the part of AramuUvb has been as- 
signed to her. 

Such was the course of life pursuinl by the Chatelaine 
de la Louverie in the eighteenth century. Need w’e say 
that this title had now lost all its signiiicancy \ 'riio 
possessor of it no longer valued its privileges, nor attended 
to its duties ; she cared not to welcome the stranger 
within her baronial walls ; she gave no heed to the wants 
or the sorrows of her vassals ; so the hearts of those vas- 
sals were turned away from her, and that title wbleh she 
had despised passed away into an empty name ; nor will 
it probably ever be revived, save in the gUtieving bauble 
which has recently been appended to the waists of our 
fashionable la<lies. 

And so will it ever be ! For wdion once any great 
reality has been allowe<l to dwindle into an idle ‘ sham,’ 
then assuredly is it on the eve of fading altogether into 
oblivion, or else of passing into a shadowy mockery of its 
former sell 


THE EXPECTED COMET. 

For some time expectations liavc been entertained in the 
learned world respecting the ajtpearance of a largo comet. 
Tliiere has, however, been considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the exact period when it would show itself in the 
heavens. The reason for this diversity is the dilHeulty of 
appreciating and calculating the retardations which comets 
suffer by being ‘drawn, as it were, out of their ordinary 
courts by the larger planets. Matter attracts matter, and 
Qonsequ&ritly a comet in shooting past a planet is attracted 
lutd rtitarded aceording to the distance and respective size 
of two bodies. That th£?re should be a power of ascer- 
taining and measuring these pertorbatlng infliicnoes, gives 
one an impressive idea of mathematical science. A man 


♦ M. Litnrlfcre’s history is given In No. 826 of this Jourisal, under 
the * L’homme Charmant.* 

t Sec NO. 832 of tlic Journal. 
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sits do\^Ti to study, and with pen, paper, and oompasses, | 
calculates and tells you where a vagrant Goxnct ^aa hun- 
dreds of years ago, and where it will again jpresent itself 
hundreds pf years hence. Such nicety, however, is re- 
quired in these calculations, that it is not wonderfol that 
errors should occur, and tliat the predictions on the sub- 
ject should slightly vary. 

The comet now in expectation is , that which appeared 
in 1 2(4, and again in 1530. The length of time between 
tliese two periods maybe easily computed, but that would 
not t<jn ua w’hen would bo the next appearance ; because 
tlio cause's and degrees of retardation arc different in the 
two journeys through space. Astronomers all over Europe 
h.uc been for some time busy in making researches in 
this interesting branch of inquiry ; and it may be said to 
bo fi matter of pride which country shall luniish the most 
correct prediction — in other words, W’hich shall show itself 
most profoundly skilled in mathematics. England, Cxermany, 
the Netherlands, and France, are arduously comiietiiig. 
As yet, none can say wliich is to gain the prize. Mean- 
while the London papers have been giving accounts of 
what certain astronomers are doing iu this comotary 
stnigglo. of the most instructive parts of the dis- 

enssiion is a let ter in the * Times ’ from Mr J. R. Hind, 
describing the results at which Bomme, a Netherland 
.filroriomer, has arrived ; and this we abridge as follows, 
A)r the sake of extending a knowledge of the subject: — 

‘ I have just,’ says Mr Hind, ‘received from M. Bomme 
of ?fliddleburg a very comploto memoir, which* has been 
ioc<;ntly publislie;] by the Royal Institute of Sciences in 
llie Netherlands. It is the result of a long and lalKirioiis 
series of calculations, performed on the ihost approved 
methods of modern mathematicians. 

‘ 111 order to predict the time of reappearance of a comet 
moving in an elliptic orbit, with allowance for the attrac- 
tions of the ])lanets, it is necessary that we should know 
tiie I'.rcjcisc time of revolution corresponding to some past 
epoch (as, for instance, the previous perihelion passage), or 
tlic lu'i-iod wln<;li the comet would require to perform its 
circuit round the sun, if all planetary disturbances were to 
fcase from that moment. The comet in question w^as 
<»bscrvcd in 12(4 and 13o6', and the interval between, the 
perihelion ]ja«sMgos iu those years amounted to 103,567 
da>'«, or 21)]'! years ; but this tells as nothing with resp<?ct 
to the huigtli of pc'viod corresponding to the ellipse de- 
scrilicd jit the instant of perihelion either iu 1264 and 
l.^j/V), since it includes the united effects of planetary per- 
iurliations l^etwccn those years. Therefore, before wo can 
ascertain the epoch of the next return, wc must calculate 
th(i amount of acceleration or retardation due to the dis- 
turbances between 1264 or 1 556, which being applied to the 
alM»vt? period, gives us the exact time of reyolutlon of the 
comet at the moment of perihelion passage in tho former i 
year, and henoe we ascertain the period in 1556. Having | 
found this, we cmi calculate how much it would bo in- 
crernied or dimiiiislied by plan<3tary attraction up to tho 
]>re.sent time, and thus determine the date of the next 
arrival at perihelion. This is essentially the mctliod 
arloptcd by M. Bomme, and he has performed a great part 
of the coiiiputHtiona in duplicate — nrst, with the elements 
of Halley, in 1556, found in all our catalogues of cometary 
orbits, and, again, with my final elements, published in the 
“ Afitrononriisclie Nachrichten ” of Professor Sehuniacher* 
t he “ Comptos Rendus ” of the Frenoh Institute, tlie “ No- 
tices of the Royal Astrommiioal Society, and clsewlitjrc: 
this last set only came to M. Bomme’s knowledge when ho 
had ne-arly completed the first series of oalculations, but, 
as ho considered them more exact, he went through the 
greater part of the work again. With these elements, 
taking into account the attraction of Jupiter, Saturn, 
IJriiniiR, and Neptune, between 1264 and the present time, 
and of Venus and the Earth in 1556, it Is found that the 
Icngtli of the comet’s revolution at the time Of perihelion 
passage in 1264 was 110,644 days, or 302*922 years ; and in 
1556, 112,561 days, or «308'169 years; that the effects of 
perturbation will diminish this period 2166 days, and 
therefore the present revolution Will occupy 110,393 days, 
or 3024 years, so that the comet will return again to its 
perihelion on tho 2d of August 1858, and will tlken be 
inovingln nil ellipse of 112,785 days* jieriod. With Hab 
ley’s elements, the true time of revolution of the Goihet in 
1556 was 112,943 days, and the i)crturbat ions shohld di- 


mlnish the ensuing period about 1797 daye» wheiioewe find 
the nexi periiiclion passage will occur on Augiiet I860. 

‘ Thus M. Bomme couehides, tliat if the tiiiifr elements of 
the orbit in 1656 w'crc within the limits j^ssigned by Hal- 
Iby’s peculation and my own, the comet will appear again 
between 1858 and 1860. The main cause of this miecr- 
tainiy is the difference between the two determinations of 
this position of the major axis, or line of ^Apsides, in 1556. 
Halley fixes the perihelion in longitude 278® 50', while I 
plaoo it in longitude 274® 15', deviating 4® 35'. Having 
fxpiended a good deal of time and troiibic some years ago 
on the oalculations for my orbit, I believe I may safely 
sta^ that the utmost allowance that can be made for 
error in the ix>sitioirof tho major axis docs not exceed 4", 
so that it is probable the time fixed for the r<^tum of the 
comet by my elements (August 2, 1858) must be within 
two years of the trutli, and therefore wo have but little 
chance of seeing it within six years fn>m this time. At 
anyratc, the Biipposed delay in its retippenrHnce is fully 
accounted for through the zeal and imhistry of M. Bomme, 
whose calculations os regards extent and intric.'icy may 
vie with those of Clairault and Rosenberger for Halley’s 
comet.* 


TTIE HOUSE ri.Y. 

A fly on the wing is no less curious an object than one 
on foot; yet when do we trouble our heads about it, e.xoept 
as a thing which troubles us ? The most obvious wonder of 
its flight is its variety of direction, most usually forwards, 
with its back like a bird; but on occasions backwards, w'ith 
its back downwards, .as when starting from the window, and 
alighting on the ceiling. Marvellous velocity is another of 
its characteristics. By lair (romparison of sizes, what is the 
swiftness of a race-horee clearing Ins mile a iiiinuie to the 
speed of the fly cutting through her third of the same dis- 
tance in the saino time ! And what the 8i»eed of our steam- 
ing giants, the grarid puffers of tho age, compared with the 
swiftness of oiir tiny buzzers — of whom a monster train, 
scenting their game afar, may over follow i)artridgo8 and 
pheasants on the wings of stc.'un in their la«t fiiglit, as 
friendly offerings ! But, however, with their game the flies 
themselves would bo most in ‘keeping’ on the atmospheric 
line — a prineipal agent in their flight, us well as iu that of 
I other insects, being the air. This enters from the brf.aitli- 
I ing organs of their bodies iu tho nerves and nmsclcs of their 
! wings, from which arrangement tlieir velocity depends, not 
alone on muscular power, but also on the state of the 
atmosphere. How does the fly buzz ? is another question 
more easily asked than answered. ‘With its w*iiigs, to bo 
sure ! * hastily replies one of our readers. * With its Wings, 
as they vibrate upon the air,* responds another, with a 
smile half of contempt half of coinpiaceney at his own 
more common measurement of natural philosophy. But 
how% then, let us ask, can the great dragon-fly, and other 
similar broad-pinioned, rapid-flying insects, cut through 
tho iiir with silent swiftness, wliih; others go on buzzing 
wdien not upon tho wung at all ? Rennie, who has already 
put this posing query, himself ascrihes the sound partially 
to air, but to air as it plays on the ‘ edges of their wings 
nt their origin, as with an JEolian harp string,* or to tlio 
fi'iction of 'some internal organ on tho root of the wings* 
nervures. Hastly, how does the fly feed the busy, curious 
fly, that ‘ drinks with me,* but docs not ‘ drink as I ;* his 
sole instrument for eating or drinking being his trunk or 
■suck, the narrow pipe by means of which, when let down 
upon his dainties, ho is enabled to irhbibo as much as suits 
his capacity^ This trunk may seem an instriiment ccinvc- 
pient enough wlien inserted into a saucer or sirup, or ai> 
plied to the broken suriaco of an over-rij^ blackberry, but 
we often see our sip[>er of sweets quite as busy on a solid 
lump of sugar, which we shall find, on close inspection, 
growing ‘ small by degrees ’ under his attack. How* with- 
out grinders, does ho accomplish the consumption of isuch 
crystal condiment.^ A mi^gnifler will solve the diffleiiHy,: 
and show how the fly dissolves hia.roqjv, Hannibkliashiba; ^ 
by a diluent, a salivary fluid passing down tlirough the 
same pipe, which returns tho iugsi' incited into 
E]^soaes Insect Life* ■ 

A. RIPE’ IN A lUTRRICANE 

As we r^dly traversed forest, 

doubting, darkling, and dripjfing llp^ 

, ^d per^lratlon,. the- Riirricane W'il’tA'' deVastat- 

mg fjrensy, sweeping with the forest, 
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umi beniliiiji: with treimoudous force the tops of ^lie ^Uest 
and toughest trees almost to the earth out of which they 
grew, 'i'lte thunder^ which in the meftnwlkile had been Ap- 
proacliing, now burst in astounding peals directly over our 
heads, waking lip all the echoes brthe Burroandinff forest, 
scaring the terrified birds from their neats, which with 
bewildered flight fluttered athwart the clashing branches 
of tho trees ; whilst the: otheir wild inmates of the wilder- 
ness, startled from their lairs and hidingplaces, were hur- 
rying to and fro in terror and confusion. The profound 
obscurity that prevailed Was at intervals of two or threp 
minutes broken by the most vivid flashes of lightniogi 
which illuminated, though but for an almost inappreciable 
space of time, every glade and bole df tho forest, render- 
ing distinctly visible by its livid and awful brilliancy the 
ininntcst objects. The dire concord, or rather discord, of 
sights and Sounds that took place on these rapidly -fleeting 
boeosloiis was of tho most extraordinary, appalling, yet 
ludicrous description. The instant the lightning flashed 
and exposed to View the nutiiberloss inoiikeys squatted 
upon the traes ; tho owls, vampire-bats, and Oilier obscene 
birds of night, perched upon the branches; the vipers 
twined round their tranks, or creeping about their roots; 
and the wild animals harrying to and fro on the ground; 
at that instant a horrid assemblage of sounds, composed 
of the lildeous gibberings and squoakings of the monkeys, 
accoinpanicd by the most ludicrous grimaces and contor- 
tions, the hootings of the owls, tho shrieks of tho vampire- 
bats, tho Tilssiug of the serpents, and the cries and howl- 
ings of the other wild animats, burst upon the startled 
car, and surpassed, iu tho horror find hideousness of its 
ensmhk^ all the discordancy and terror of sound imagined 
by jioets of the most heated imagination in their descrip- 
tions of the monsters of this world or the demons of tlie 
other. This appalling combination of sounds and sights 
thus momentarily heard and seen by the blue and lurid 
glare of tho lightning, and accompanied by tho flcroc 
bellow' ing of the thunder, gave a shock similar to that 
which the mind might be supftosod to feel if tho awful 
veil that hides the sliadowy terrors of tho other world had 
been drawn aside, and the approach to the eternal abodes 
of misery and pain disclosed for an Instant to the horrified 
gaao of mortal vision. — Fm4ter's Magttzifie, 


A MARTYR’S VICTORY. 

BY THK REV. JAMES, OILBORWR LYORS, 

[When Alaric the Goth was defeated at PoUentfa and Verona 
( A.D. 403) by B^llicho, tho general of lionorlus, and ho driven for a 
time from Italy, the liotnana celebrated that event with great re- 
joicing and magnificence. A triumphal proceaHion and a conflict 
of wiid beasts at onoe dazzled and graUfictl the multitude. The 
shows of gladiators were then for ever brought to an end by Tde- 
maehus, an Asiatic monk, whom the people stoned to death iu the 
amphitheatre fur attempting to separate the combatanta Uono- 
rius was thus reminded of his duty as a Christian emperor, and 
soon after put forth an edict forbidding all such exhibitions for the 
future.] 

Tjf K streets are thronged in mighty Home, 

'n&e gleaming onslgns spread. 

White warriors march in trhmiph home. 

With firm and measured tread : 

For, l^wed at lost, and forced to yield 
On rough Pollen tia> crimson field, 

Stern Alaric has fled, 

Ami left his ruthlesg Gothic powers 
All crushed beneath Verona’s towera 

Those Who once quailed at that dire name 
: : May now deride their foe, 

And boast ns if shared the fame 
bfgloriouHStlUcho-- 
Of him who felt no craven fears 

Illse at the flash of northern spears, i 

And dtrnotk no feeble blow, 

Hut matched, with ti^hies gre^ and high, 

The mqnumcntt ef days gone by, 

Ihit when the 

Poni« down Its I 
The trumpet speaks the games begun 
Which idle cfbwd8i^lm^; 

And soon, from barred fmd glbnihy caves 
l>ri yen hCWlhig out by trbopS of slaves. 

In grim and suuen ire, 

Ileasts, the w ild.brpod of many a land, ; 

l*aoo with loud rage the level sand.>: ■ , 


OfStnlia's lion, fi-eshly brought 
From scorched and dosert plains. 

And ravening tigers nowly sought 
On Parthia^ waste domains ; 

Bean from tho frozon Odor’s mouth , 

And pahtberB from the burning south. 

Bred in old N ubtan fanes. 

Make there a stern and ghastly fray 
For tribes more savage far than they. 

Blit hark ! the tnunpet’s woming poal 
is sounding as before, 

And bondsmen olear, with staff and steel, 

The red arena's floor ; 

The fainting brutes are su'ept away— 

This saved to bleed another day. 

That weltering in its gore ; 

And ok'n, of martial frame and roco. 

Take with slow step tho vacant idncc. 

Two, ohosen from the warlike throng, 

Begin a deudly strife .* 

One a gray swordsman, scarred and strung, 
Ono in tlm bloom of life ; v 
This nursed where snows onUicmits shine, 
That torn from hillH beside tho Hhino 
Prom children, home, and wife ; 

And high-born matrons hold their breath, 

All bont to see tho \YOik of death. 

Their toil was flercc, but Khort ; and now, 
Flung bleeding iu the dust. 

The Thracian waits, with pule cold brow, 

Tho last and mortal thrust ; 

^'hen rushing forth, till then unseen, 

A swarthy pilgrim leaps between, 

Strong in a Christian’s trust, 

And dronched with blood, yet iindisma^’Cd, 
fitays with fixed grasp the uplifted blade. 

A light smooth cross of cedar wood 
The gentle stranger bore, 

Long worn in holy solitudo 
On Syria's palmy shore : 

* Romans,* ho said, ' for Him whoso birth 
Gave hopes divine of peace on earth, 

Uisc, and for evermore, 

Bervants of God in act and name, 

Cast off these works of wrong and bhamc.' 

He ceased; a scowl like noon’s eclipse 
Spreads fast from sent to scat, 

And fourscore thousand hostile lips 
Iiond words of wrath repeat : 

Tliey rave and roar, as groves of pine 
Waked on tho l^tniriaii Apcnniiiu 
When storms the tall crags bent. 

Till, heaved and troubled furiously, 

Breaks in one surge that living sou. 

The German leaves his task undone, 

The Thracian creeps aside. 

The swordsmen flee lil.-c herds that shun 
Vexed Arno’s foaming tide ; 

But, as a pharos meets the shock 
Of waves on some imKlieltercd rock 
Where seas are deep and widn, 

Tclemachus looked up and trod 
That post of danger true to God. 

And when the stony tempest burst 
On his defenceless head, 

He stood unshrinking ns at first, 

As free from doubt or dread : 

With aspect full of peace and love. 

As if be came from worlds above, 

And hands in prayer outspread, 

ITc laid him down, nor breathed again, 
Whelmed by that host of vengeful lucu. 

Yet deem thou not the martyr died 
Warring for right in vain ; 

HU itwrr the prize fer which he. sijhed. 

And hU the eternal ffuin ; 

Fierce Alaric shall yet return . 

And Rome's fair dw'clllngs blaze and burn. 
Filled with red heaps of slain ; 

But aoenea, where man must bleed for mirth,, 
fiball Mast no more the iransotned earth. 
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SOeiAli LIFE IN FRANCE. 

rilANGK INMAKXSIlB-^tHfl DlSCOtrBOLATK HUSDAVO^A CIIATBAU 
— TltK CHATBLAlKKy riSrJSV--^ CURJI^WALKS ANO R(J>£8. 

I R£T 0 RNED to England III November of the tame year, 
in consequence of the serious indisposition of my mother, 
and did not revisit France until some years after, Nhen 
M. de Yorinfort, as sous-prefect of Tourloville, occupied 
a larger house, lived in a mote expensive style, and saw 
more company. Louis was made lord of all the lower 
regions ; and a black coOk, called Dubois, reigned in his 
stead in the kitchen, who, wk^n sober, was certainly not 
to be excelled in hii department : when he had exceeded, 
however, he could and would do nothing, and then Louis 
very composedly put on his wliite dress and nightcap, 
and unostentatiously sent up the dinner^an example to , 
pur Johns and Thomases at home. Sven the stairs | 
were now carpeted; Caroline sat nO more in her bed- | 
room en deshabUk^ for every day was receiving-day ; 
and, in short, 1 found a greater change in the habits 
of all than in so short a time I could have thought 
possible. Ladies and gentlemen had separate bathing- 
places at Piedfort; there was a public promenade made 
at Tourloville ; two restaurateurs set up in competition, 
and served you with ice for nothing ; opposRion baths 
contested for your custom, and you could enjoy that 
luxury and clean linen besides for the small sum of 
7^d. Ewers and basins had displaced the oream-jugs 
arid pie-dishes which had hitherto been thought suffi- 
cient for bedroom ablutions ; small carpets in cold 
weather were creeping in gradually; a M^oeV of as- 
phalte was formed in tlic Cour du Roi ; the shops were 
modernised ; and the streets, at least mahy of tliem, 
better paved. They were stlli ill-lighted, howev^; the 
draina^ no better than formerly ; and the contrast to 
England great ; ih^doprs and out. Noise still prevailed 
everywhere : : clattered, 4pors clashed, chairs 

sounded;^ the; epeWMi Audi nok^ doors, <wd the clap- 
dap of ihe women hesding their linen at the fountain 
was ^yer end daok of their coarse 

■ voices-';:.. of ^ '.thA'tihiiiieri^s , parrots, who, ■ 

like' :theli*’ one sitting 

the- 

unw»el% : 0 !Wes,?i^d the and 

■ ■■ ,;The^ttiriel':Sd(|i^otW^^ 

■of to- 

■ oelehi^^e these; 

■ pooy formed^ 

with What|i^' 

. -beg'^llir^ 3pi<^ejr 


everything or person was, as they expressed it, *p»o- 
pret^* for the occasion; and as the procession passed, the 
priests chen ting, and the cure blessing the kneeling 
crowd,* 1 had no inclination to deride wliat so many 
felt to be solemn. But the prettiest part of the display : 
was the little children with wings. Or lambs, and inno- 
cent faces personating angels and 8t Johns ; while the 
mothers ran alongside, weeping with delight to see their 
darlings looking like what they supposed arid hoped 
they would eventually be in a better world. Their elder 
brothers and sisters, who had lately taken their first 
communion, walked in order — the latter in white, and 
veiled, and looking as demure as the meek sisters who 
Attended them. 

A little later came the FAir of St Victor, and that 
was a sight to me quite as pleasing in a different way ; 
no quarrelling, no (drunkenness or flghtiqg was thcro. 
It was held partly in a large apple orchard, partly on a 
sloping grassy bank, dotted with large trees and patches 
of brushwood, and commanding A view As extensive as 
lovely. The peasantry, in their bright colours and 
picturesque costumes — the White tents— the bands of 
music— the cleat ringing laugh of young girls and chil- 
dren as they danced on the green, dressing themselves 
fantastically up with wild flowers, or Swinging on the 
branches, all was like a page in an old poem. All the 
higher classes in the town and neighbourhood attended, 
and none, 1 Am sure, saw anything in the rustic mirth 
around that could disgust a heart not closed to na- 
tural feelings by vanity and false refinement. Grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, children 
and grancighildren, were all there toffetJter — happy in the 
happiness Of each other, and content witli brown bread 
and water. 

The French are a light-hearted people, ever open to 
I mirth, and ready to forget that sorrow which, when it first 
fails on them, they seem totally unable to control, as the 
following little anecdote will show:— A cobbler, who 
called himself A shoemaker, add bccasi()nAlly worked in 
the latter capacsity; had a strikingly pretty wife : her 
lovely face, gentle voice, aOd pei^ect; though small and 
delicate figure, Attracted my attenfdoii, arid as they lived 
near As, iotften He, a short, 

♦ ^Is was s v^ hit man, rmatkahitf 90 . Thow who 
are:ptd-fl|i 8 bAniied enough to or aVe old enough to hav« read, 
/Titt* :^or^,* IdJor^MAnd th^ bygone pertpAloals, may 

fat .jWr ■'Mqgjh*'* ■'■*^**® 

lethiWgiov’ihAt 'whh^,talkl|tig,.wal1cing, Mting , andV'onVoAAeoQa^l^; ; 
while AgMliig: a - 1 . ;sl..«irsye. 

and.'.overdTawh gntR 'r]niAw'''M^ .'At. ViotibrV" 

at : ibuiibvllle, '' whoitt'.;X'.'itava .'seen iali. aMp''.iA' iiiia'.pAIpit ■ 
was. and. 

AiiKwj:;agaiQ:.,hShA!S' hsA-tiths/bi:'. 'rsfreeh-^ 
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otherwise have never met with. Happening to chobse mnat jiaVe 4^ it all. When M. de; Boi« Fftvort 
a cMette with mushroom sauce, the Marquis de la d^ved and brought a friend with hiihf otir dri^S 
Tarellerie, hear whom the dish was placed, smiling; and diuhers were mbre rMierch^s, odr walks !4irected 
in a most gracefully-insinuating manner; to: intimato to less wild scenes, cmr rides performi^ on:1^ 
how gladly he . obliged me; with his aa^ educatlp and njAnemenWaU very ptea8aht^;; h^f ;^8^i«' 

* thumb placed the nicest upon the plate whibn vras Ing the poetry of my happy, happy fertnigM 'tntti 

by the servant. No one looked surprised* Np world Amen&ede de Bbis IFavort alone. Upen Sundays and: 

the iTrench of alt classes use napkias i tor e*ce|»tihg the saints* days we .attended the li ttle old clmrch, and this 

most rednedi everybody fingers What 4 w was always a lovely summer scene. The situation was 

footman with us would usd his fiWk to. ; little elevated, and from it you could observe the 

quantity these good, people dqvbdrbd Was incredible : venerable old people and healthy young ones streahiing 
ladies as Well as geh^emen tastod of everything^ all the thtopgli every wo6d, across every meadow, along every 

{ time looking so graceful, dressed with such charming lane^ to the house of Qod, to which they were summoned 
simplicity^ and tidking so— — in shOTt, as B'renchwomen by the tinkle, tinkle, of its little bell. There was hot 
only con talk : a talk that is perfect as far as it goes, much of the * i>omp and clrcunistance* of architect 
though it does hot go far we confess. ture there, and the interior was as unpretending as 

After dinner; we agtoUd to return to the garden, and its gray, moss-grown outside, although ornnmeiitcd, as 
come back late for bur eofiea There we found all the weil as the simple worshippers who attended could 
workmen of the place ready to assist in the various afford, by loads of flowers and many a quaint picture 
kinds of amusement — ^rowing, swingiug, bowling, diick- and misshapen Saint ; while the doll which represented 
Ininting on the lake, cow-milking; and carp - feeding, the Virgin Mary was attired in what the worthy tom* 
One carp ate but of my fingers— a personage known to mhea no doubt thought very fine^ but which anywhere 
have gone by the name of the Old Carp a hundred and eUe would have been ludicrous. All was verV oiegn, 
nine years u^. ; Not only did the peasants dance, but very well ventilated, and had a fresli perfume ftoni the 
we danced with them. One little man, Petit Andr^, a flowers, which were everywhere iti profusion, that wbh 
taillcur trarbres, took \eAp% that would haVe won admi- dellghtibl; and the remembrance of which, with the 
ration from Yestris himself; and seeing the astonish- broken voice and benevolent face of its aged piwt, 
iiient he excited, he cxetted himself so much, that we answered by the silver tones of the little choristers, 
were apprelieiisive he would break a blood-versel. If is often conies back to me, and invariably brings balm and 
face was peculiarly plain ; the way he grinned when he Christian thoughts and feelings. The good man‘s ser- 
shot up most amusing; and when a very handsome mens were suited to the understandings of his audience, 
young lady complimented him upon bis agility, it but he was, 1 believe, a very learned man, and in hup- 
seenied to me as irhia India-rubber mouth, the ends of piblr times might have been selected to Ail a mote 
which retreated out of sight, must have met behind, exalted |>ps{t!oh ; but as it is, the church is kept down. 
This was conspicuously the case when the said damsel and pas nothing to give, so he lived on at Bois Pavort. 
presented him with a flve-franC piece as a reward, she contontedly from y^nith to age, and in ifowhy regretted 
said, for being so charmingly ugly* After this bal al the state of life to which it had pleased God to call him ; 
fresco, a pretty litUe kl^l chime forward to recite some on the Contrary, he expressed himself grateful for being 
‘<’011 plots, composed by her father upon the occasion of placed where he had no temptalmh to pride, tha.t be- 
Madarne <ie IMs Fnvort’s f^te— that is, not the anni- setting sin of all the human rac^^ 1 took my own 
versary of the day she was born, but that on which she prayer-book, and regularly read my own prayers, but 
was made a Christian, and named after one of thenu- attended with plegsure to the sermon, from which 1 
tnernus saints in the calendar; for that sain t*B day is always derived instruction. After mass, Madame de 
the fete celebrated after the manner we keep our birth- Bois Favort invited the AbbS de Belcpstel to dine with 
days. Then the others came forward without hesita- her, so he directed the whole of the yoiing ones to borne 
tioii or sliatnefacedhess. Most of them made a speech to the chAteau, and show the Protestant lady how well 
in prose nr verse, and all offered their bouquets with a they knew their catechism. There was one little fellow, 
grace our honest English labourers could never attain, of eight yeats old, with a face like a full moon, and a 
Lastly, we the guests presented our bouquets; as those figure like a Bacchus on a barrel, bearing the very ap- 
liltlc offerings are termed, which may be a bouquet or a propriate naine of Jean Beuae (or Base bttssarrf, as I 
brooch, a piece of music, a book, ot what you please. One persisted in oi^iDg it), who was pointed out to me as 
urchin presented a small BUcking-pig, which caused great the most jperfect in his answers, so 1 called him, and 
laughter, as he could: not get it to remain silent during found that as far as words went, be coiilfl reply witlmnt 
his speech ; and the more sly pinches he punished it hesitation, and so rapidly, tliat 1 could scarcely follow 
with, the louder it squeaked. Wlien it came to the him. . / ^ 

turn of the gentlemen to spetohify, I could not help ‘ But, mon cher petit perroquet, do you understand 
asking myself if an Englishman ever britig him- all toat you repeat so glibly ?* 

self to utter such fultonie flattoi^ Without blushing, or^ * No, madame ; 1 don’t enter the understanding-class 
indeed, if it could enter bis head to ftomb such Gomnli* tut next year.’ 

ments as I then heard; ’ 1 think not ; for plam-spoxen The cur£* solved the problem i as soon, as all the wards 
John Bull, even upon the dobamtoi he feds most and were thoroughly obm mi tted to toemiQ^;; the re- 
does most, says leash ootomenGed operations, and' had every fully 

Afterwards, I jpassed A fortnight at Bois Favork, a explained tp them ; apd derotoe Bense; Who hid reached 
happy, })eacefal time, enl^rivUjbMfor ; eier al a green sjtot the mato^ age of eleven; Was forthwith commanded to 
in memory’s wssto. Oiir rides tlMWUgh thO to ttj^h expliiif; wiitoh, accirdlhg to Itotnan Catholic ideas, he 
forest ponies; aiid saddlto tha| toSiht haiiW be^h did VCiy : clbiirly, thU first twdltU pages. The little class 
in the days Of thChatotesa^;of toy pdi-heUild Slid his 

phalus, Henri Quatre--*b^':i™ito-'to'''thi':-^ ' •htoj^rebi;”bbdv:thbv’j^ ohes''''ihe 'Sth Chaptet^-^cf^r.St,-. 

and their simplfe inhabitoft:to; Whh; titi:t^ MStifoWW: Which the cUto Wesied tlWSh* 

had only lived' in thsto;:Wlffi'Wpples;;,'iM 

under the ftosh.''bC^ii^(mi?to^ 

our reading .idoud..WufiU;ibtoWrW:>t^^ ■:sijfht; : th^y 

our musical :eyenii^V:dfto^WfiiA^^ 

. our- striking Up t!% ,toi^ 

fire, and ' drawing':' PtoWeivWii^ pm ^ 

Winter — our ' .viaito"'to 

'^inga;even^the':Whoto':'ii;viU:''fidiiU'':;iithyii^^i|s^’l^/|#:.ihetdeBUh^ . 

ever: sitW''''beforU::cffi\^toci^ 


eV^ently agitating it twi<se to mwch as there 
occaaion far. aaid atdpping at w^lth a look of; »ef|ttiiK 

^'anee. ■'. ■ \i ;'. ...'.-k 

We did not ^li^aya walk or ride 14 sloucsK ^niieta ; 
we^ iOn^tihiito made calls, , and drove bm chatmj^ ei 
hiik j to Beverkl 4^ Ibr I 

can Bcaroely c&ll thenf cndteattk : they all; appeared 
to m6 cbmfortltof v ahd U grdunda 

round the houae la iaad disorder, the aervants half 
taught, and the ii^khltants themBelyea with a sort ef 
not^at-honie look about them that proved how mkeh 
agalpat the ^iaia la ilyiag in the country tob the 
Trench.- TOey can apend a day tliere with pleasure, 
and ^ ^k leatirn^ and waters, fields 

and fiowers ; but' to make the cornitry their kome, take 
pleasUie in country pursuit^^^ and surround themselves 
at th^ Stone i^nm with refined CQnifi)rt8 and intellectual 
amusements. Or even with schools, soup-kitchens, dec. 
for their poor dependents, as many otherwise com- 
monptaee country ladies do with us, is, so far as 1 
know; Only understood in England, where home feelings 
and pursuits are cultivated by alU' I Igr^^tiy enjoyed 
those driVes ihtuUgh this lovely country, and the sweet 
illtle pictures we often unexpectedly came upon. Here 
it wto a rude image of the Virgin inscribed, *Etoile 
da matin prito pour nous,* placed in the hollow of an 
a^ oak, with peasants, laden with sticks from the 
forest, Vpeeling before it: there a Gslvaire, and a mother 
teaching her infant child its prayers on the steps that 
led to it. Sometimes, peeping through the leaves, you 
descried a small gray chapel almi^t in ruins, telling of 
days gone by when piety was more common with those 
rich enough to rear such edifices, lowly though they be, 
than it is fidw } and often an image of St Hubert near a 
' storkling spring- w^ holding: an inscription which in-< 
tlted Messieurs les Chasseurs (that is, shooters of Wrens 
and robing as well to nobler game) to quench their 
thirst with the cool putu water, and thank that God 
who makes ‘rivers run in dry places.' 

I really found ik|d|ffioult sometimes to believe I was 
living in the go ^phbad nineteenth century; hut all 
poetry ' disappeared when we came near a maiion de 
tompopne, the prufrarty^^ M. Duval, or Dubois^ or 

Fou(di^, who always added its name to lus pwn, and 
very often sunk his own in that of his fpr<^ri4te^ 
were it eveti no larger than a tablecloth. One gentle- 
man, who had no land, ridiculed his neigdibour’s pre- 
tension ; and when a retired tobacconist left a card for 
him as Moi^bar Duval ds /?odhsr, because he had 
purchased a perched upon a rock, returned his 

own, de iS^ans Tbrre. Simplicity and 

poetry fled at ^e sight of a pamfannm's, which is al- 
ways attachd#; to a country-house : there things were 
backward enough, it is. true, but not in an agreeable 
way, end a most unpleasant revulsion of feeling idways 
eUfUed when lisaw one. At One veiy good substantial 
house, the mOnsiOtur ehou^ us how 
turning the ohimhey-ptaoe of the d|iiHig<‘room ioto a 
meat-safe, whem huUf^Vl: saw it with; these; eyes a 
leg of mutton, two fowk^vand a piece of veal* . Another' 
remaned ajtot^os of a Hew stove fame a|^^ 

meat hoy it was to heat a ov evou d^ 

a difOt' -:same time'''ihatv'yohTd^ed;''yourvroom : 
Almoit;eye;grwheto, veither in the d^ 
an.te^ir^^i'you saw.a/iftoatiis to^&*k^'M'8in:ah^ ^ 

— in 9iat the geixtlemeu gutots^^^^m 

hands before dinner, if so dispos^ ^ v 7^ setomd 

any One to take of 
■ the doori"whiOh..wto:.,|mtoi^TT^ 
pecUed that;yOu,re^id(it 
which is : towiyS:.^eir'|IA^:^liiii^ 
dame's being 

m houees'where.tlieim'Tto^!;im'i:#dito 

was ahsetoi .hut itf walSmA;-ab(»"i& 


which ymra tr^y maghificent. Long alleys of limes 
and elms,»direrging like rays from a centre, closely 
OUpped half-way up, and the: rett left to nature, had a 
very fine; ;o^ct, fmd must have involved a great deal 
of ekpen^j for smoothed, and the 

fiower-beoi well attended to ; statues were there in pro- 
fusion, obeliaks, piecOs of madS^waterirock-wurk, &c. ; 
apd the braUches were as thick as A hedge, and as 
eyehly cut 1 asked to see the house, and it was a very 
fine one, cODtaihiUg cUfiouS dnd beautiful things, tunny 
of which had been there for several centuries. The 
kitchen was immento ; there were three hundred copper 
saucepans and lids hanging up against the walls, all as 
bright as gold I but the cheerful English fireplace, so 
bright and tidy, was Wanting: and in spite of the hand- 
some carving, fine mirrors, and pieces of furniture, and 
even one or two goad paintings, them was the want 
of ah air of honip cohort, which I, never discovered 
^pur show-plaCes Ip havA till I contpaiWd t^^^ this, 

and one or Wo other fine houses 1 Imre seen on tiio 
continent. I was very sorry the De M — -s were ab- 
sent on a visit. Had they been at home, I should have 
been able perhaps to formi a more correct judgment. 
The statFS, halls, and cozTidorS^ were entirely without 
carpets or stoves; but to it was summer, both in.iy 
have been only temporarily so,; and the enormous for- 
tune of tiie D. de M— ^ niakes it probable that such 
necessary eold-weathor comforts would not be denied, 
even d U campagne. 

The Gh&teau de la Tarellerie was also a fine x)lace, 
and had fine capabilities ; but there was even there a 
want of order imd comfort, and a make -shift appear- 
ance about many things, which I never observed at an 
English nobleman's residence. We dined there twice; 
the dinner and style of reception were faultless, and the 
house was like a colony. The mother of tlie inarcjuis 
had her apartments, a married son his, an unmarried 
son his also; and all these lived constantly with the 
TarellerieS in Paris as in the country ; as did likewise 
an bid, deaf, cross aunt» wbo had been a beauty, and 
had never inarw®*l> ker /ffncff (whom, however, slic 
had only once seen) having been beheaded in the grand 
Jievolution. A married daughter and her husband 
were oil a visit, and Mademoiselle de la Tarellerie la 
jeune, to distinguish her from her aunt, was to aecum- 
pany them in a journey to England, and upon her re- 
turn, to become the wife of the Baron Palamede de Caux, 
without relinquishing her home ; as her ;7mwn^ptirtion 
was a privilege to remain there with her husband. 
Instead of maiden ladies living, as with us, in a small 
lodging in a village, or young people taking up house 
for themselves, it is common in Prance for them all to 
havb apartments in the chateau or hotel of the head 
of the family'^an explanation, of the immense size of 
the hdtelfl of Paris, which are, in fact, neither more nor 
less than family ^lodginTkbtoto* 7he amenity of the 
manners hbtoad renden such a ptpn less dangerous 
to domtotio ptoce thgh it ^w prove with us, who 
have a greater love for independence than tor society. 

THE B®V. WILIiIAM LL^LE BOWLES, 

A;:post whose neme hto lopg been familiar with the 
public died on the 7th ult. at Bremhill, in ttie county 
of UrUts, where hmhad passed the lai^r part of his life. 
; coast of Soi&toBetshire, on a part 

of ic^i^ore which trendl round to tlio west, so ns to 
vfbrin a kay open in that ^l^ection, a promontory called 
^BreaH Dmvn juts iuto^^ Sea. In an angle 

temei by the west side of 

'the iurer A^^ stands 14 abrupt 
' one and ' upon its 

; tbe, Uplull village 

flide-j upon 
With 

hill' is'bound^ 
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by precipitous rocks /^hich extowd to the l^a. Tfee 
parsonage, deservedly admired, lies in the vaUey, add la 
surrounded by a flourishing plant^tion»; m 
Itov. William Thomas Bowles, the father of the^^^.]^ 
who was the rector of Uphill and 
This parsonage is said to have been m 

the poet who has just expired, andr acHm 

report, had attained the patriarclial age bf eighty-nine. 

The church may be further npticpd^ bemuse it was a 
favourite spot with the poet, commaiti^hg a view of -a 
very extensive character ; in fact a noble panoramic 
circuit, including a most interesting combination of land 
and ocean. It is small, and has a low tower, white- 
washed, in order to serve as a more conspicuous land- 
mark for vessels. There are some ancient tumuli near 
the churchyard, which must have added to the associa- 
tions engendered in the mind of the young poet, locally 
attached to a spot of xio common attraction by the ties 
of early recollection. . 

The family of William Lisle Bowles had been emi- 
nently clerical. His grandfaithbr, Dr Bowles, was the 
vicar of Brackly, in Northamptonshire, and his father, 
as stated, had been rector of Uphill and Brean. The 
liunily M ils originally of Wiltshire stock, and is reported 
to be of ancient standing in that county. The mother 
of the poet was Bridget Grey, one of the three daughters 
of Dr Grey, the author of * Memoria Technica,' a ‘Sys- 
tem of Mnemonics,* a ‘ System of Ecclesiastical Law,* and 
several other works. Mrs Bowles presented her hus- 
band with seven children, of whom the subject of the 
present notice was the eldest. The name of Lisle was 
l)cstowe(i upon him because it was borne by the old 
Everlcy family in Wiltshire, iuto which family I>r 
liowlcs, the poet’s grandfather, had married— a family 
now, it is believed, extinct. 

The poet was placed at Winchester School in 1776. 
In 1 780 ho was senior boy, a place he could not have 
attained without great diligence in study. He was 
afterwards entered at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
the brother of the master of Winchester School, Dr 
i'ljoinas Warton, happened to bo tutor and fellow. 
IUtc young Bowles wrote a Latin poem on the siege 
of Gibraltar, which obtained the cliancellor*8 prize, and 
w'as publicly recited in the university. In 1792 he 
took his degree as master of arts, but soon after 
quitted Oxford, in consequence of his father's death, 
and taking orders, accepted a curacy in Wiltshire. 
Five years afterwards, he married Miss Wake, daugh- 
ter of a prebendary of Westminster of that name, and 
was soon afterwards presented by Lord Somers with 
the living of Dumhleton, in Gloucestershire, of the 
value of L.360. In lBt)3 he Was made a" prebendary of 
Salisbury cathedral, and in 1805 was presented by 
Archbishop Moore with the living of Bremhill, near 
Chappenham, in Wiltshire. Here he resided until the 
time of his decease, performing the functiona of a parish 
priest, attentive to the duties of his station, and highly 
respected as a zealous minister, and a pleasing and 
accomplished -writer. 

In the life of such an individual it is not possible that 
there should be any stirring incident to attract attention ; 
and we have therefore .only to consider the blogi^^^ 
of tlie writer in his works. 

Bowles did not make hie appearance befoire the 
lie as a poet until three ye4^ after Roger# had 
lished his first poems, and ^ve years after the' soniiOts of 
Charlotte Smith had attracted isd much of the public 
attention ; namely, in 1789. commendatjkins which 
his ihurteen $anneCs r^cdivei were well meriW^c' ' 


author twenty-eight years of oge^in this respect 
resembling Hogers, that the earlier productions of l^th 
were not the offiiprihg of any remarkable prec^ity^ but 
rather of the care and study bestowed on tlieir labours 
by accoi,ipIhtfied men of mature years. Tt is worthy of 
remark, that both poets arrived at a far 
age, while otbers-^Thomas Campbell, for exainple^who 
astonished the world by precocious writings, on arriving 
at the age at whicli Bowles and Rogers began to attract > 
public attention, seem to have exhausted their powers, 
and fallen into premature bodily decay. Tlie sonnets of 
Bowies are perhaps, of ail his works, the most poetical 
and pleasing. They had the merit of commanding 
unqualified praise from the best judges of the day in 
which they appeared. Coleridge spoke highly of the 
excellent disposition of Howies, who was his senior by 
nearly a dozen years. He was justly of opinion that no 
models of ancient times have the same vivid eflect upon 
the mind as the works of cotemporary genius. He made 
more than fprty transcriptions of the sonnets for others 
when he was only seventeen ; and he ascribed his delir 
verance from destruction by his study of metaphysics tp 1 
the efiect the sonnets of Bowles produced upon his mind | 
^by ‘a style so manly, so natural, real, and yet so har- 
monious and dignified.’ It sounds strangely to us who 
survive, that a poet who expired only a week or two 
ago, should have been but a little later in date before 
the public than Cowper with his ‘ Task.* Tliey were 
the only two poets who had as yet combined natural 
thoughts with natural diction among the writers pf that 
time, for the ‘Pleasures of Memory* appeared subse- 
quently. Bowles* sonnets have the merit of greater 
nature, and less of the artificial mode or mannerism 
of the day in which they appeared, than those of 
Charlotte Smith, although the latter is greatly before 
all preceding writers in this respect. It ifas the mo- 
ment when the poetry of the century was shaking off 
the shackles imposed by the schools upon truth and 
nature. The four first sonnets are upon localHies in 
the northern counties} the fifthjs ‘To Evening* — a 
fair specimen of the manner and ^eling that pervade 
them all: — 

* Kvem'nf; ! as slow thy placid shades descend, 

Veiling with gentlest blush the landaoape stUI, 

The lonely batilenient, and furthest bill 
And wood— 1 think of those that have no friend ; 

Who now, })erhaps by melancholy led 
From the broad blaze of day, where pleasure eaimts— 
Retiring, wander 'mid thy lonely haunts ] 

Unseen^ and watch the tints that o’er thy bod 
Hang lovely, to their pensive fancy’s eye 
Presentihg fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest, beyond tho mnrmurs of mankind— 

Nor hear the lonely moans of misery ! 

Ah, beauteous views I tliat hope’s fair gleaiiis the while 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile ! ’ 

In the same year in which the sonnets were published, 
the * Verses to Howard, on account of his description 
of prisons,’ were published, inscribed to Dr Warton. 
These are harmonious and elegant; but there is too 
much of the i>ersonification ^of the virtues or qualities, 

‘ ghostly quiet,’ ‘full-furnished agony,* ‘palu affection/ I 
‘ dark despondence, ^ and ‘ hpilow-eyed deapair.’ There j 
is also much aUUeration, but the feetifig is good and 
amiable; Another poetical effusibu which followed this 
was ehrittod ‘ The GraV# of Howard.’ It is marked by 
tiie mildr equable spirit its author, but wants force 
and pethos.i The * yerSei oh the Philanthropic Society* 
are superior to &bse on but afford a aimilar 

picture of a Uitiid wedded to the charitable and endear- 
ing virtues rather than to the entiiusiastic or energetic^ 
There is none of the "Severely-faithful portraiture^ 
Crabbe in the desbriptions of Bowles, , He II ^ more ^ 
incUned to aodoitimbdate the shoiH of . & 

desM of the ihiudf than to o6nit»# 

’'ingi)atuie^':in ^tl^.ualpsdiies#;^^ 

’ sopret# thi^ttgh 
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ti6n«lri t«ro years. There i«g ihark^ dllB^nie 
these winters, so ^ iw show, hii the ni^t eursoty , 
that the sonnets df B6wle^ more id tihisoa with the 
canons of poetry established sini» that Ume.^^ ^ 

‘ Hope,’ ah atlegoilcal sketch. U a ^ 

Jo iihitiit^h of Collins i biit his ^ Song on the 3sttJe of 
the Nile’; was^^ a alniost as great as Spytthey’S 

I attempts at thd ’eelehratldn of pdhlie trlttiii|tha Scenes 
of peace are best described by those who enjoy thetn. 
and who have mingled little on the wi^ld’s cyeat sta^ 
nor witnessed the did of arms and aihock of ^ttles. ,T 
mind of Bowles was . imbued with loye of trahauB 
nature^with the peacefoh kind^ aad hehdSi^ht. ' His 
verse hever soars high : its Sight is .even. He pleases, 
btit ndwhere astonishes. Hence some of his shorter 
pieces best display his mehtfd tendencies. All was kind- 
ness and philanthropy. The unfortunate girl, the ill*hsed 
chimney-sweeper, the gipsy, the unpitied mendicant, 
the unhappy of every age and of all time, seem to have 
had his deepest sympathy. How should such a writer, 
who would rather have wept with those that wept, than 
rejoiced with the happiest— how should he sing b^om- 
ingly of war and strife, of gory fields, and the exhibi- 
tion of the passions that malm dernbns of mankind ? 

Bowles seems to have had a great friendship for 
Hogers; and he, too, it would appear^ is destined to sur- 
vive almoit all the sons of the muses who for the last 
,three<^fourtli8 of a century have adorned bis country. 
Is he destined to depart the last of his kind— 

Montm moni^iur? Bowles inscrihed tO Hogers his 
‘ Moodies of Eememhranc^*’ How full of kindly feeling 
were ills lines to thb mernory of Byron— how different 
from the rancour expressed by Southey when the great 
poet ^as beyond the region of earth, when there was 
Dp fear of the clay-crdd hand lifting the pen in reply ! 
It is refrestog to turp to the lines of Bowles, so kind, 

* I will not auk sad Pity to deplore 
Bill wayward errorat who thug early died j 
0MI] lees Ctallda Baroid, now t)iou art no more, 

Will I fiay ansbfllf Ksnlus inifSpplied ; 

Of the past ghSm'WH of Uiy spleen or {iride ; 

But 1 will bid the Arcadian Cyprus wave, , 

And pluck the laurel from PeneusV side, , 

Aud pray thy spUit may suoh ^ulet have. 

That not one thoUght unkind be murmured o'er thy grave ! ' 

The ‘ Villagers' Verse Book* consisted of a series Of 
short poems, intended to be got by heart by poor chil- 
dren at Bremhiil The object was to describe in the 
sihallest compass everything connected with the mosjl 
obviims images in <mun^^^ life, and to inculcate in 
sirnple language early feelings of humanity and piety. 
These pieces all bore simple and familiar titles; and 
were not calculk^d to be learned as a task, so much as 
by the attraction pf their easy, simple flow of language 
and familiar manner. 

Thp^ * Spirit pf BlsObvcry by Sea/ first pFubllshed in 
1804, was the ppem with which the author seemed to 
baye taken most palris. ' It wat neaHy recomposed 
it was in the printer’s handa on thbreturn of the pixK^ 
and, as someUmes happ^s und^ audh cirpumstaiices, 
tha lines in many places were not improyed. Tbere is 
something sharp about the first ■ eflort' or intention of 
the pen, which care wifl not ittiprove in insulated 
passages, ; idt]bpu^ in |he agj^egatb the labour bp^v 
stowed :ia always efihotive. poe^m interest 
with the generality of readert, especially with those ^ 
who are roused only by novelty, arid stimulated to ad- 
miration only by extravagapce of The subi^, 

it may be objected, jp tw 

tills sense tiiere may bpriome'giround thr impugining the 
■ poet’s choice.. But 

^ does notderiye.,gred|:pl^hrP:jf^'''^^^^^^ 
sages and jjjpsiBig SetePjitiobrwhich spbrkii 

lb ' halii-tiit iibehei, in, deiferip- ' 


. i TOe , next important poem of Bowles is * The Mis- 
•iohiuy,* inscedw to a nobleman whose seat is near 
Binmhilh and at wbosemag^^^ mansion the feeling 
of MejsagSM literary talent seems inherited. 

Ma equally the friend of 

both resided at no great dis- 
tance fronn Bpwppd, has to lament the loss of the social 
qualities of both-^the former stricken by the hand of 
death, and the last in a state of lieaith which gives little 
promise of restoratioh.: The * Missionary Vis a pleasing 
poem, but it hbs little to interest ; and Its allusions to 
ihodern soenes and times are somewhat Put of place, 
^he VPraVe of the Last Saxon* is likewise a pleasing 
poenirr^the subject purely imaginary. In * Banwell Hill, 
a Lay of the Severn Sea,’ we have a species of polemicfll 
dissertation with refiections on the moral and religious 
state of parishes generally, past and present, which are 
better subjects for prose than poetry. 

But Bowles hot only exhibited himself as a poet : 
he became a disputant, atid that not always on the 
successful side. It wits natural that he sliould de- 
fend public achools apd their ancient system of dis- 
cipline and faggdng ; for be had upheld the principle 
in bis poetry that the barbarism of the darker times 
of Europe, when joust and tournament settled the 
question of right and wrong, when trial by battle was 
^e law of the land, and chivalry, as it was called, sus- 
tained itself in full glory-^he had upheld that this w'.'is 
the foundation of aU that was excellent in the present 
time. An attack he made upon Brougham and the 
* Edinburgh Keview’ for censuring the system of edu- 
cation in the old grammar schools was not very happy. 
He relied too much upon existing prejudices, because 
they were those of the day in which he lived, and in 
which his fathers had lived before him. 

Bowles, ha^tig in . i 807 published a new edition of 
the works of Pope, iti which he hassarded liis repu- 
tation as an editor by some severe remarks upon the 
poetry and morals of that poet, became involved in 
a controversy which drew into its vortex a number 
of very distinguished personages among the literati. 
CampheU began the cotn bat by some remarks upon tlie 
low scale in which Bowles seemed inclined to place 
the poetry of that distinguished writer, belonging 
to what was called the •Augustan age of England.’ 
Bowies rejoined, but Campbell kept out of the future 
part of the contest, which lias been tlius described witli 
curious brevity Bowles wrote a book upon pDfie. 
QaropbeU abused Bowles* book upon Pope — Bowles w rote 
an answer to Campbell’s abuse of Bowles* book upon 
Pope— Byron wrote a letter to some people in Albemarle 
Street in answer to Bowles* answer to Campbell’s abuse j 
of Bowles* book upon Pope. Oeremy Bentham wrote 
upoii the subject. Bowles wrote an answer, not to 
Jeremy Bentham, but to Byron, in reply to his letter 
to certain persons in Albemarle Street in answer to 
Bowles* answer to CampbeU’s abuse of Bowles’ book 
on Pope!* 

The copt«st which Bowles thus caused related to 
what were styled by him the 'invariable principles’ of 
poetry. If these, as thus laid down, were admitted, 
Pdpe must be degraded from the position he has so long 
maiatained. The interest attached to the question was 
oQxii^^kbl^* None but those denominated the 'Lake 
S^lipql ^ their ground in public 

estimation, Moore took the best view of the matter, 
and saijd thkt neither side was right. Thu * principles,’ 
io cwljli;^, of BowU^ were not new: they hud been long 
before canvassed in Italy and Germany. Bowles was 
too uniiballfied in the rules he laid down in his criti- 
cism on Pope. His argument was, that images drawn 
fippm the sublime and beautiful in nature are more poc- 
ithid Iban from art ; that the passions of the 

humih heart, ai belonging to nature In general, are of 
tbemndves more adapted to the higher apeolhs ufjoetr^ 
thfu thcape resulting manners. This w 

reason able enough to be by the party 

jCktmpbi^ led f but unlbrtdiiutely Bevies pushed 





tdliaiits had their own atahle lartd 'hW)OT Ih^r hcHnei wae» hpw to raiee. the revenue in proportion to the pur- 
ill possewitig in eoiftmon toihe chaie-inhhey;’ *11^^ first tefom introduced was to give 

one Swedish ipile^ dilt^^^ In a lea^ for Ufe to tl^e tenants those two hamlets in 

■ third hamlet h^l3r4he#ani6.aiT4mgcPneht Had re<^ whidh each fiirmhtmie was surrounded by its own land, 
been made, 80 itffto gfSveeaohjtimehthii iep^^ stipalating for a certain yearly rent in money; and to 

land around thP farmHoase^ some fiepirate meadow- give similar leaser* Hut only for five years, to the tenants 
land for haj^mwng in another distant locality^ and all of third hhnideti where the land to some extent w as 
the tenants a ooniihoii field for paamra^^^ All the rest appfropriated tp single farmers, but in a way which could 
of the iieasatit-h^Udi; fbrming the gf^ter part of the not be allowed to obtitihue. IVitb a view to educating 
estate, was . held by thb tenants in community, >9 th^ them for their future destination ns farpiers, all the 
around each; hamlet a small field was fenced in and^ other pessahts were obliged to agree to do a certain 
cultivated by ^ inhabitants in common, esdi tenant amount of lahour in the fields of the manors, and to pay 
reaping as his part the produce of perhaps frcm^ twelve some inconsiderable rent in money, 
to sigtoeo dlfiTemiat and distant bits of land, each bit * Meanwhile, during the first summer, the difilcult 
blteh Only n few yards broad. ' Broad tracks led from aUd delicate task was performed of making out from old 
the hamlets to the common pasturage fiehls, which dbcmnents, and fixing by surveyors, the boundaries, first, 
were used not only by the tenants of this estate, but of of the whole estate, and second, of the lands belonging 
those of several neighbouring estates likewise, so that to the several hamlets and manors. The tracts of v'ood- 
tliese commons or heaths extended over several square land most fit for real forest culture were at the same 
miles, uninhabited, and boking like a part of a wild time marked out, to be preserved in as regular and 
country* In those deserts the cattle were turned out; compact figures as possible, finally, the single allot- 
only the milking cows were attended to, kept together, ments were marked out to the single tenants of the 
and in the evening brought home by the cow-herds of hamlets, so that each farmer got his own land in one 
the several hamlets. Horses and oxen were sent for compact piece, in size adapted generally to his skill and 
only how and then, chiefly when they were required means. This was for the most part done by dividing 
to bring the timber firom the Woods to the seacoast, the the land of each hamlet into a number of allotments 
plough being used but sparingly. It was often very equal to the old number of tenants and farmhouses in 
di^cult to find the animals in those widespread tracts, the hamlet; but hew farms were also formed out of the 
where they wandered about under the haks and beeches, land, and used only as pasturage, or not used at all. It 
or were hidden in the brushwood of alders, jumpers, and then becaifie necessary to remove many buildings, to 
other shrubs. It often occurred that a peasant, having build new ones, and to place others on the waste fields, 
for some days sought in vain for his beast in the vicinity Many settlers, several from Denmark, were called in, 
of the hamlets, put a bag with a week’s provisions on as the allotments generally were small, most of them 
his back, and set out into the wilderneM to search for the about fifty acres, but many smaller, and some of not 
ihisCing animal, which sometimes was found alive, but more than six acres. 

as often dead, having ventured into some unknown bog ‘ On the large uncultivated fields, which were sure to 
or jtiidov* AU ifbo land cultivated by the tenants for become parts of the manorial lands, a cornnienc^ment 
! their own use in 1845 did not amount to more than had been made in this summer by draii^g, Clearing 
laso acres, and the three manors Had 470 acres under away trees, shrubs, and roots, and i^Kiifijrtogether in 
the plough.* a heap, or carrying away, thoMrgeDtocks of granite 

As the tenants, in this wretched state of things, could scattered over the surface, llie whole of these prepa- 
do little besides raisifig a scanty subsistence for them- ratory labours could not be completed in the first sum- 
selves, the estate was productive of very little to the mer; but the scheme nevertheless was. fully planned 
landlord; indeed the rent consisted solely in a small out, a great deal of land divided into, regular allotments, 
amount of occasional labour. The chief revenue was and coiftraets concjudedlj-g^^ for fifteen years, 
derived from the woods, which, after all, were used in a partly with the^ old t^n^ra, partly with new settlers, 
way the reverse of economical. The moral State of the The yearly rents, that ^re to be paid in money, wc?ro 
district was also wretched, there being scarcely such a lowered for the first years, in proportion to the quality 
thing as regular education, while all old customs and of the soil, and to the improvements and breaking of 
superstitions were religiously clung to. It appeared from new land stipulated for in the contracts: in some cases 
old maps that not the least Change had taken place in the first years were to be free of rent It was not 
the dispositiim of the fields since the beginning of the before the spring of 1846 that the whole might be 
last century* But U is not to be wondered at, says our said to have been arranged in the way described .above, 
authority, that no improvement had taken plabe in But at that time a number of the farmers, wlio lu:d in 
that interval, *as each tenant in a hamlet (partner this manner risen from labourers or servants, holding 
of the hamlet edrporation) was bound to sow and their places only at the will of the proprietor, to be- 
reap, whether the soil or the corn were fit or noti on come farmers holding their lands fur a longer series of 
the dky fixed in tH« haihlet-la^, or by the majority years* made a still further progress, by buying their 
of the corporition. Tliis m pirdve inconTenient, farms, the gjreater portion of the purchase-money to be 
ahd seem nnjustifiable j but such had retained under mortgage for u fixed period, unless the 

and custom df their lathers, and their grandfathers, buyer chose to pay the whole earlier, 

ai^ the fathers of their gpmddfatbdr^^ ‘ With the arrival of this second spring, 1846, an 

said^ “ were old and wise p^k, who had eacperieheei activity and life began, so different from the past, that 
and kntW' bdW it ought 'Rie cdotHlng and pe<^le believed themselves surrounded by quite another 

of the people were most mimrsible* Wh®u they, in , population. Trees and shrubs were cleared away ; stones 
the Slimmer, were eiiltiyatiftg the fields or the rnanomr and granite-blocks were blasted, dug up, and removed, 
they often staydd there the whole week, from Monday i The stones wore then used for the farm-buildings, and 
morning till Saturday evehing, passing the nights In the j in ^eater quantities for fences, which for miles and miles 
barns, and brioglng vvith thom their lOOnty n^^^^ Wetie amted around the fields and the forests. The 

ofbread, cheese, and udik which fbreste were for the future to be regularly attended to, 

once during the ‘ jik pb grimihg heing allowed in them. Buildings were pulled 

he^ly, and with be rebuilt in another; and new 

accordance with the mti: And when, in the fine summer 

better ones have since been Denmark/^ WvOmugSj tl^ sound of hammers and axes beeame silent, 

.^In taking possession of thi^tate^lbe ih'obk^ l^pyrniing^^^^ of the only church having auirntthced 

Hai|ht for r^^^ pri^eiy the. air wfTittWdirec- 
'' ' :! '■ jy .; ■ seen .fiUed with smoke; from' the n-uinberless heaps 
roots grubbed Up, collected, and set 







.'her '$'tep«''j .'And"i',n6'tiG^' iRF|t|hi;;|ai$ris0;'';'a^ 
irrltaliea« that ^ faintly retmed by 

the Jady aaJkhh^ paa^ b^er ; a^d l^ha^ber f0e<^ 
hi^eil of 

by. a blush, yheiW luisicig 
froiil a br th$ reverse I could not 

for »yp(i© a mystery abbttt 

,.U|ilibes.:ti^fiwi^^ aot easily -peA- 

those of ’#idow8. I was 
soba^ poini pa© day, when 

ihd iu^pM^: to bo^^^s^ alone <m the pier^her 
iHtle l^y through a telescope 1 had bor* 

towed of; the latidk»rd the hotel whet© I lodged-^he 
apptbhehed, and before she was well a ware. of his in- 
tentldh» at the saft time, it 

seemed, some words of compliment , It was then 1 
obser^ her ^features literally dash irith a vividness 
of exi^tsion which revealed a beauty I had not before 
imaging shb possessed* The fellow absolutely recoiled 
befom tW 0^ scorn which flushed her pale 

ft^tures^ ai^ the indignant gesture with which she with- 
drew her hand from the contamina^on of his touch. 
As he turned confusedly and hastily away, his eyes en- 
coonmred mine, and he muttered some uhintelligible 
sehtenOes, during whibh the widow and her son left 
.the spot', 'v. 

‘ The lady,’ said X as soon as she was out of hearing, 

* seems in a cold, bitter humour this morning ; not 
ttnlihe thb.yeather/ 

> yeA Wat-^^ I beg pardon, Mr What’s-your- 

name, I would say ? • 

‘ tfaters, as I perceive you know quite well. My 
reOGllection of you so distinct. 1 have no re- 

membrance of the fashionable clothes and brilliant ; 
jewellery, none whatever ; but the remarkable counte- 
nance X Anne seen.* ' 

* 1 daresay you have, Waters,* lie replied, reasstiming 
bis insolent, swaggering air. * I practise at the Old 
Bailey; and 1 liave several times seen you there, not, 
as now, in the masquerade of a gentleinan, hut with a 
numl^ on your collar.* 

I was siliy chdugh to feel annoyed for a moment at 
the ihjlow’s stupid shiFcasm, and turned angrily away. 

‘TherA dOnV^ a passion,* oontinu^ he with 
aneftdUbg chmi^ie^^ *l haye no wish to be ill friends 
with so amaii^t! Ok;h^d hs you ore. What do you say 
to a glaas or of this con- 

founded wind out of bur stomachs ? IVs cheap enough 

^ ■■■ '■ ■■'> 

' then said, *I have no 

great objection ; but first, whom h«ve I the hunen^ 

; ■■.WUIW»- ..:G.nfes,: nttoirney-at-'' 

laV'' '■■■■': '-v-v..-.'-: ' '■■ , 

voatetf Ute Bryant 

afihir?* '?■ I'x-? '■ 

■.■ WeU-^yee';!;h#i^^^ jmy,,.WatUr%'tlji^^ 

observations of |ud^ mattbr, 

■.seque^igMrtldlugSi'i^ 

I''"™*™™'**- ■ V'-., ■■/.;'■ -V:; :. ; ■. 



:w^:'wUhpu4''A.e'>''WW!^^^^^^^^ I transact busi- 
ness how for M : you understand?* 

i t Where I have seen you. 

But howr k ^ has become so suddenly 

changed f A few nothing like so 

nm^ificenip*-'' .' 

.^^rue, my dear; b^, twie quite right I saw you 
Observed that. -First - ratei isn’t it? Every article 
genuine. Bond and Xtegent Street I assure you,* he 
hadded, scanning himself cOmpla<^ntly Over. I nodded 
approval, anti he Went on -^' YoU ^ X have had a 
windfall ; a piece of reiharkaWS limki.^and so I thought 
I would escape out of the dingy, smokyf village, and 
air myself for a few days in the Channel.* 

‘ A delightful time of the year for such a purpose 
truly. Bather say you came to improve your acquaint- 
ance With tlie lady yOnder, who, I daresay, will not 
prove ultimately indexible?* 

^Perhaps you are right^aiitile at least you may be, 
about the edges.’ But here we me what do you take 
— port?* 

* That as soon as anything else.” 

Mr Pates was, as he said, cobstiittitionally thirsty, 
and although it was still early in the day, drank with 
great relish and industry. As he grew Hushed and 
rosy, and I therefore imagined communicative, I said, 
* Well, now, tell me who and what is that lady ? * 

The reply was a sigpiftcaht compound gesture, com- 
prising a Wink of his left eye and the tap of a fore- 
finger tipon the right side of his nose. I waited, but 
the pantomimic action reniaiUed uhinterpreted by 
words. ■ ' 

* Not rich apparently ? * i 

‘Poor as; Job.* 

* An imprudent marriage probably ? ’ 

‘ Guess again, and 1*11 take odds you’ll guess wrong ; 
but suppose, as variety is cliarming, we change the 
su^ect. What is your opinion now' of the prospects 
of the roiniriry ? * 

I saw it was useless attempting to extract any infor- 
mation from so cUUhing a rascal ; and hastily excusing 
Thyself, I rose, and abruptly took my leaye, more ami 
more puxzled to account for the evident connection, in 
some way or other* of so /air and elegant a woman witli 
a low attorney, struck off the rolls for firmidulent mis- 
conduct, and now acting in the name of a person scarcely 
less disreputable than himself. On emerging from the 
tavern, I found that the wind had not only sensibly 
abated, but bad become more favourable to the packet’s 
leaving Jersey, and that early the next morning wo 
ipight reasonably hope to enibark for Weymouth. It 
turned out as we anticipated. The same boat which 
took me off to the roads conveyed also the widow— Mrs 
Orgy, I saw by the cards on her modest luggage — and 
her son, Oates followed a few minutes afterwards, and 
we were soon on our stormy toyage Immewurds. 

The passage was a v^y rougl^ unpleasant one, and I 
saw little of the passengers in whom, in spite of myself, 
as it were* 1 odntinued to feel so strong an interest, till 
the steamer was moored alongside the Weymouth quay, 
and we stood togtdher for a brief space, awaiting the 
scrutiny ahd questionings of the officers of the customs. 1 
bowed adieu as I stepped from thepaddle-box to the siiore, 
and though^ ^>iih something of a feeling of regret, that 
in all probability 1 should never see eitbe# of them again. 
I was mistsken* for on arriving early the next morning 
to takb poesession of the outside place booked for me 
by the coach to London through Southampton, I found 
M^s Grey and her son already seated on the roof. Gates 
dame hnri^iedly a few minutes afterwards, and en- 
Icdxieed hhnseff snugly inside. The day was bitterly 
cedd, and the widow and her somewhat delkate-hmking 
bey Arem but^^ kmlemewt weather. 

f!!|^#^aohinan and however, epntrit^ to mice 

abilte xougbi Steut oloab^ upon their acceptaiice, which 
audleld pretty weU during the day, but as night came 
ou^iidhy ^ 
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I whe^e Gates was tlie only 
frigidly courteous was 
hour to manage it. Gateti 
hugely to his own satisfaction; ^ 
lowed a large glass of brandy imd wati^^l^^ obsorwed ] 
that ho cast more and more audaciidw)^-triurnnhu'^t 
glances towards Jdrs . Grey^/ ey% though 

studiously 1 thought averted ^ froth himy iuidfthi hl^ 
a deep blash» in which to aversion 

seemed itran^y mingled, SWCj^ Ovife to®* WhaV 
could it mean ? it was* however, uitoa to worry myself 
further with pt^tto eonjel^ttreg^^ from 

the roof m’lMd . a pHva coachman. 

A reasonahlrwghin was ton struch : he went to Mrs 
Grey and nroimto to Ito, a* theHs was plenty of room 
to spare, that she and her son should ride inside. 

> It will malm no dtotoce in the fare,’ he added, *and 
it’s bitter cold out heim to a lady.’ 

‘ Thaph yduf’ replied the widow after a few moments* 
hesitation; ^we shall do very well here/ 

I guessed the cause of her refusal, and hastened to 

add, * You had better* I .think, accept the coachman’s 
proposal : the nlght«weather will be dreadful, and even I* 
a man, inust ta& refuge inside.’ She looked at me with 
a sort of grateful curiosity, and then accepted, wil^ 
mamr thanks, the coaphman’s ofEhr, 

When we alighted at the Begent Circus, London, 1 
looked anxiously but vainly round for some one in at- 
tendance to reoeiye and greet the widow and her son. 
Slic did not seem to expect any one, but stood gazing 
vacantly, yet sadly, at the noisy, glaring, hurrying | 
scene around her, her child's hand clasped in hers with 
an unconsciously tightening grasp, whilst her luggage 
was removed from thereof of the coach. Gates stood 
near, as if in ej^pectation that his services must now, 
however unwillingly, he accepted bv Mrs Grey, I ap- 
proached her, arid said somewhat hurriedly, *lf, as I 
apprehend, madam, you are a stranger in Londoo, and 
consequently in need of temporary lodgings, you will, I 
think, do w’ell to apply to the person whose address I 
have written on this card. It is close by. lie knows 

mo, and on your mentioning my name, will treat you 
with cvii^ry consideration, I am a police-officer; here is 
my address ; and any assistance in my power shall, in 
any cast*,’ and I glanced at Gates, * be freely rendered to 
you.’ I tlien hastened oif, and my wife an hour after- 
wards was even more anxious and interested for the 
mysterious widow and her son than myself. 

About six weeks had glided away, and the remem- 
brance of my fellow -passengers from Guernsey was 
rapidly fading into indUtiuotness* when a visit from 
Hoberts, to whose lodgings 1 had recommended Mrs 
Grey, brought them ohee more painfully befpru me. 
That the widow was poor I was not surprised to hear; 
but that a person so utterly destitute of resources aiid 
friends, as sho appeared from Koberts’ account to bo, 
should have sonifht the huge wilderness of London, 
seemed marvellous. Her few trinkets, and nearly all 
her scanty \mrdrobe; Eoberts more than sdsitoted were 
at the pawnbroker’s. The rent oY the lodgings had not 
boon paid for the last mouth* and he belie to that for 
sonic time past they had not bad a suffldenoy food, 
and were WOK? in a state of literal Starvation I Stili, she 
was cold i and .distant as ever, eompigined not» tough 
daily becomiti® paler, thinner*y weaken. ^ 

■ ‘Does Gates the attorney' yisH -if. V: 

‘ No-^he ^oUld not buti tetters tom him 

. aro almost: daily to^veit* 

Eobertft v^ho was a widower^ witod^ to ioe • 

her : he was stously appriffitoitC rf^^ to 
result ; and this* apart tom consto’mitoi hf h 
coald'-noito^rniitted' ftollte'oto 
house.. ' I ' acquiesced 'fted::''; ^^1^;': ' to 

" hersedf* 'and' set offi with 

' Q.a:in‘riving/''at hctoi Eto^ii. 


Wttoto exidttoly''':a'n,nou'nce4:;to'' ■ 

. QnVthe,fbltewihg:Thursday't Roiiftrts, 

/hi|':jpr%:'.;htotod ■' up to: ■■the- Ato. 

■'lliir Grey^ hod tolly, given auliitolty'tdlGato 

'He'tepi^d-^ the..'d(^r, ' . 

bidding him enter; Ite saw at once what h^ hs^ftepf^ 
Ito Gto* to® us 1 ^ her cy& dashli^ with to 
insane eateitement, was standing by a tebls^ utoW^mit 
a large tray had been placed coveted with souto toto v 
add ether delicacies, evidently just brought in. from d 
to®?n» ©torfy Watehing her son partake of to Ateii; 
food he had tasted i to two whole days ! Koberts: sto ': 
Clearly how it was, and stammering a foglish exeUSO : 
of having tapped at the wrong door, hastened; away. 
She had; at last determined to sacrffice herself to saVe; 
her child’s life ! Kniily, as she related what she had ; 
seen and heard, wept with passionate grief, and I was 
scarcely less excited: the union of Mrs Grey with 
a man sto^®d like the profanation of a pure and hto 
shrine. Then Gates was, spite of his windfall, as ft© 
called it, essentially a needy man ! Beddes^and this 
the impenetrable mystery of the a£teir'**TVhat Induoo- 
ment, what motive could induce a mercenary wretch like 
Gates to unite himself In marriage with poverty^With 
destitution? The notion of his being influenced by sen*, 
timent of any kind was, I telt* absurd. The niore T 
reflected on the matter, the more convinced I became 
that there was some villanous scheme in process of 
accomplishment by Gates, and T determined to make 
at least one resolute effort to arrive at a solutiOD of the 
perplexing riddle. The next day, having a few hours 
to spare, the thought struck me that I would call on 
Mrs Grey myself, X accordingly proceeded towards 
her residence, and in Coventry Street happened to meet 
Jackson, a brother officer, who, I was: aWare from a few 
inquiries 1 had previously mad©» knew sqisething of 
Gates’s past history and pi'esent position. Ato circump 
stanttally relating the whole matter, 1 asked him If 
he could possibly guess what the fellow’s object coidd 
be in contracting such a marriage? 

‘ ‘Object!’ replied Jackson; ‘why, money of coutos 
what else P He has by some means become aware that 
the lady is entitled to property, and he is scheming to 
get possession of it as her husband.’ 

‘My own conviction! Yet the difficulty of getting 
at any proof seems insurmountable.’ 

* Just BO, And, by the way, Gafces^ is certainly in 

high feather just now, however acquired. Not only 
himself, but Hi vers hU cad, clerk he calls himself has 
cast; his old greasy skin, and appears quite spruce and 
shining. And— ^now 1 remember— what did: you say i 
was to lady’s name ? ’ ■ \ : 

;■ ‘Grey.’- 

* Grey ! Ah, then I suppose it can havp nothing to 

do with it ! It was a person of the name bf Welton qr 
Skelton that qalled ou us a mouth or two to about , 
Gates.*.’- -■-■•'.v,’. ^ 

‘ What was the nature of the comuiuntotlon ? ' 

* I can hardly tell you ; to ohsto ^ to loosely 

matte* and hurriedly wltltoato Skeltoh-^^yOs, it Miqs ' 
Skblton — he resides in ptetgf good sto© at. Krdghis 
bridge^calted to tod tto stolen a cheq^*© 

pr draft fOi! flye hiltidrod ^tos, and otliier artteto 
through him to some bouse in the city, of which I ; 5 
he': -said ;to' -ton©ito '-te®©' '^ead;''''.;^^ ’i 

ajpply through a spiicito to a magistrate, and went awto ’ 

we’ 1 '.but -about <thto ■■■hbar^v' ■ 

'itor’said:'.'he'''to''"'toh' :mistekto;tod;stot-to;...w|^^ : 




Q.a:'arri'Vteg.''''at htoiEob^ir 

wife>..;aito^htok'toto ' Gatei.:toterSi#ltoi©^^ofr 


-'to: 
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iriiji^ttiDent of tlie jfiwfttid^flobr, ima 
ihat^ poiitetiefs. Shf liiid, I iftsr, beea^ i^^^ 
eyes were svreJleifc«nd; 4)}opdslk»^^ r aiid ebb '^as dee^y 
pule ; ibnt I looked ia vain indication ofititat 

utter desdatlbn Which m woman |i|£e her, condemiicd to 
: such k sfiorilloe, xhight Naturally he knpposed to M 1 
feltgreatly Chibk^assddaalo how-to hut atleng^ 
I plunged boldly into the matter v m 
crueily decseived by Oates, wh^^ In ho^^hdition to 
provide for her and her spn in oven tolerable qomfort; 
and thist XWae convinced he had ho other tlmu a mercg^ 
nary and deteitahle hiotiye in : sehldiif maMage 
Mrs 0roy Imard me to so totally dhmoved a manner, 
arid the that I was really meddUng with things 
that did ^ not at all concern toe, grew upon me so 
rapidly, ae^ I shoke to that unanswering counte- 
nance, that by the titne I had ilnished my eloquent 
harangue, t was in J:; iperfect fever of embarraaainent 
and conittsto; and #ry heartily wished mysglf out of 
the place. To toy further bewilderthent, 
when I had quite concluded, informed me— in considera- 
tion, she saidy of the courtesies I bad shown her when we 
were fellhW^traveUerp^that she was perfectly aware Mr 
Qates’ motive in marrying her was purely a mercenary 
otto ; and her own in consenting to the union, except as 
regarded her .son, was, she admitted, scarcely better. 
She added-^riddle upon riddles !— that she knew also 
that Mr Gates was very poor— insolvent, she under- 
stood. I rose ineohanioaUy to my feet, with a confused 
notion swimming in my head tliat both of us at all 
events could not he in our Hght senses. This feeling 
must have been visible upon my face; for Mrs Groy 
added with a halfrimUe, ^ You cannot reconcile these 
apparent contradictions ; be patient ; you will perfectly 
comprehend them before long. But as 1 wish not to 
stand too tow in your estimation, I must tell you that 
Mr Gates IS to subscribe a written agreement that we 
separate the instant the ceremony has been performed. 
But for that undertaking, I would have suffered any 
extremity, death itself, rather than have consented to 
marry him !* 

Still confused, stunned, as it were, by what I had 
heardi my hand was on the handle of the do^ to let 
myself out, when a thought arose to my mindV * Is it 
possible, Mrs Grey,’ I said, ‘ that you can have been 
deceived into a belief that such a promise, however 
formally set down, is of the slightest legal value? — 
that tlie law recognises, or would enforce, an instrU'- 
ment to render nugatory the solemn obligation' you will, 
after signing make, “ to love, honour, obey, and 
cherish your husband?” * I had found the right chord 
at last Mrs Grey, as I spoke, became deadly pale; 
and had she not caught at one of the heavy chairs, she 
would have been unable to* support herself. 

♦ Do I understand you to say,’ she faintly and 
brokenly gasped, * that such an agreement as I have 
I todicated, duly: stoded and witnessed, could not be sum- 
marily enforced % a magistrate ? ' 

♦ Certainly it could not, my dear madam« &nd well 
Ghtoa knows it to be re; I am greatly mistaken 

: to ^ otice the irrevocable ceremony over, he 

would not be the first to deride your credulity.’ < 

♦ If be so,’ exclaimed the unfortunate lady with 

pa^Onato 1 indeed ruined— lost! Oh my 

. darling bbyliwouto that you and I were sleeping in your 
...vfbtber's quist;griree'!’'." .. 

‘ Say not with emptibn, for T was 

afiiieted by her dlstiirea. ;* Stonour me iwith yroiir con- 
fidence, ■■toi^lmky ■ 

' Aftei^jpkhintrerey^'i^';^ ;cotopU{ed.' .. ' The ; 

..... ihef ,.itp^,'\rhidk(:'lvca'- .i^ken . by ..:fif.eqttent ' 

: griefs^ahd^'l^ ’^.as.::as:;.; .:tottbw.s. . 

W the only ol^ b^ a Xondon 

we. .will. '.call ^idm'r^vho bad .bved'.^jre^c^^hia"; 
.. ■ ■■ and tutod ' :^.Tutoci|.uf iy .':.to- • ah ■. ' Immense:- "aiatoinfc ' 

and 'lirere'hroken 'by.'tbia:kvs«.^'%hibh : 

tootohs.' 'tt hai^hed' itltoi.iiboat 


fi^ iitoq of tire h^ had become acquainted | 

with Mr ^ohh eminent Y)a8t 

Is^a toevetotob penurious disposition and 

‘Mr SirekieVOiriy?^' 

;■ .The-, same^ ■■■■Tbey:'b0i» ^oiber, 

deeply so ; ana kuo^ing |;hM ^ Grey ’s 

consent to their union Wouid a sen- 

|ence of imtoediate separatton and re^ai^fitoenb they 
Unwisely, thoiighllesidy, married, abbuttkh toph thsaftoi^ I 
Mr Walton’s death; without the 

Gates, an Attorney^ riien to apowObtiy fair ; torpum- ! 
stanoes, with whtoii young Mr Grey h^,i|^om© no- I 

quatoted, and Aitoe Crawford, M.iiMi?to WaKini^|i servarit, ! 
w'cre the witoesre^^ of the cereto^y,yvtoch, 

^he young obiiplev^a^^ the marriiige^ the 

strictest privacy, the wife meagrely tonported by the 
ppeket-money mloWanpe of Mr Ezekiel Grey to his son. 
Thus patofony elapsed nine years of life, w'ben* about ^ 
twelve months fuevious to the preset time, Mr Grey 
determined to send bis soh to Bombay, in cider to the 
arrangement of Some cotoplioated claims ph a house of 
agency there. It was decided that, during her husband’s 
absence, Mrs John Grey Ribald reside in Gbernsey, I 
partly with a view to ebonbmy, and partly for the 
change of air, which it was said their son required— Mr 
Gates to be the medium through which money and 
letters werc^to reach the wife. Mr Ezekiel Grey died 
Somewhat suddenly about four months after his son’s 
departure from England, and Mrs Grey had been in 
momentary expectation of tlto arrival of her husband, 
when Gates came to Guernsey, and announced hig death 
at Bombay, just as he was preparing for the voyage to 
England 1 Tlie manner of Gates was strange and inso- 
lent ; and he plainly intimated that without his assist- 
ance both herself and child would be beggars ; and that 
assistance he audaciously declared he would only afford 
at the price of marriage I Mrs Grey, overwhelmed with 
grief for the loss of a husband by whom she had been as 
constantly as tenderly Wove#, and dizzy with ill-defined 
apprehension, started at pneb for London. A copy of 
the will of Mr Ezekiel Grey had l>een procured, by 
which in effect ho devised all his estate, real and per- 
sonal, to his son ; but in the event of Mr John Grey 
dying unmarried, or without lawful issue, it went to 
his wife’s nephew, Mr Skelton-^— — 

♦ Skelton of Knightsbridge?’ 

Yes: in case of Mr John Grey marrying, Skelton w^as 
to be paid an immediate legacy of five thousand pounds. 
So far, then, as fortune wdut, the widow and her son 
seemed amply provided fori So Mrs Grey thought till 
she had another interview with Gates, who unblusliingly 
told her that unless she consented to marry him, lie 
would not prove, though he had abundant nieans of 
doing so, that the person she had married at St GUes’s 
Church was the son of Ezekiel Qrey> the eminent mer- 
ciiant ! * The name,’ said the scounarcl, * wiU hot help 
you ; there are plfenty of John Greys on tliat register ; 
and as for Anne Crawford, she has been long since .dead.’ 
MrSvG^y 4iext called bn Mr Skelton^; toid was turned out 
of house as an impretoV; and finally, having parted 
wlrii everything upon which she could raise money, and 
Gtotes reiteratiito his offor, or demand rather, acoom- 
pani^ by the preposjal bf an imtoedU riie 

.had:bonSented. . . ' 't 

, ‘ Gmrege, madam 1 ’ 1 excliidmed at the end M Jibr n ar- 
ratire, of which the above Is the substoncC, and X spoke 
to o tone of joyous confideure^ vbich; more toy: 
wbi^^ reareured her :‘X already see glimpses bf day- 
li^ht l^ot^ Gates has jpl^yed 

a;:drepbrare''\gme.^'.certai.to^^ which 'W4'.'|h.kl!,' ^ 

y^toay 'rely ::oh'4fe iMily .'ihiiSie-';' ■; A.'knock 'ajb- po^dobr ■ ' 
ihttortijpted'.'mbiT .ihliqdi^Ad^-kaw ... 

.•ti;^;it,..wre :;GAtaa.' v ■ ■ ,8&ehee^(bfrey:l..VX;-' 

■ ifi'k . few- 
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minutes flfterwarda in the street, aU the 

the iutfuder. ■ v 

^he next day early Jackson called on me. - 
seen Hirers, but he seemed to know notbinsf, exeetit, 
indeed, that it was quite true Gates had rec^iyed a Ste- 
hundred pound draft from a hoiis^ in Jndi^ ^hich h^ 
liivers, had got nb^ for at the Bank of Enmiiiid. Th^re 
were also in the same parcel a gold watcnv he knew, 
and spme jewbltery, but from ; whom it all came, he, 
liivers, was ignorant. Kpthihg but that had Jaeksbm 
been able to discover; 

‘Call you that nothing?’ said I, starting up, and 
hastily sw^bwing my last cup of coffee, ‘ It is enough, 
at all events; to ■trantport tTilliaiii Gates, Esquire I ’ 

I had to wait that morning on especial business on 
the commissioner ; and after the business upon which I 
had been summoned had been despatched, I related the 
case of Grey Gates as clearly and succinctly as I 
could. He listened with great attention, and in about a 
quarter of an hour 1 left him with as clear and unmis- 
takable a path before me ns it was possible to desire. 
I was passing down the stairs when I was re-sum- 
inoned. 

* You quite understand, Waters, that Skelton is not 
for a moment to be lost sight of till his deposition has 
been taken?’ 

‘Certainly, sir.* 

* That will do then.* 

Arrived at home, ! despatched my wife in a cab for 
Mrs Grey. She soon arrived, and as much as was neces- 
sary of our plan I confided to her. Mr Gates had pressed 
her earnestly that the ceremony should take place on 
the following morning. By my directions she now 
wrote, although her trembling Ungers made an almost 
unintelligible scrawl of it, that as it was to be, she- 
agreed to his proposition, and siiould expect him at 
nine o’clock. 

Two hours afterwards, Jackson and I, having pre- 
viously w'atched the gentleman home, knocked at Mr 
Skelton’s house, Knightsbridge, and requested to sec 
liim. At the very mometit, he came out of a side-room, 
and w^as proceeding up stairs. 

* Mr Skelton,* said I, stepping forw'ard, * I must have 
a private interview with you !’ He was in ah instant 
as pale ns a corpse^ and shaking like an aspen — such 
miserable cowards does an evil conscience make men — 
and totteringly led the way, without speaking, to a small 
library. 

‘You know me, Mr Skelton, and doubtlesB guess the 
meaning of my errand ? ’ j 

lie stammered out a denial, which his trembling | 
accents and ashy countenance emphatically denied. 

‘ You and Gates of the Miupries are engaged in a 
feibhioiis conspiracy to deprive Mrs Grey and her infant 
soil of their p^perty and ihlmritance f * 

Had he been struck by a catinon-shot, he could not 
have fallen more suddenly and helplessly upon thu honch 
close to wbidh he was sto 
‘ My God I V he ekclgimed, • what is this ?* 

, Perceiving he ^ qi^te sufflciently frightened, 1 said, 

‘ There is no wish oh Hra Grey’s part to treat you 
harshly, so that yoU aid Epr 

this ptirpose, you ^tftt iat:^Ce|ive of tlie 

notes Gates oht^nsd f|ir fhe cheque; and aisp the 
letter in wMcti thevai^nf at Bbmbay announced its 
Vtransm ission/thtpugh' ' Gates*’ ' ^ 

■■‘Yea— yes. hevWtaih'iniei^* ■:-,r|iin.g,-i.\and’''i^i>w'' .to a. 
secrofcaire. ■ 

' I .glanced overjt:''.ojfatn;^^^ 

did not know by 

' ai;.ticleB here enum.^a^''Vhfd<v';h^U:;.;'^ 

'husband to his ■ 

most ■soleiunly';^s*ii^J^I^;|^ ' 

'■Implied: i;.* untihS^blB'^S^ 

"]v;‘ W tp" 

to.^6w niomin^r’ 


‘ fs% possible ? But I s tts^etod 
' No doubt. In the meantijm%you With M 
accompany us. There is every desire ta spire you,* I 
addy, perceiving him hesitate ; ‘ bit: ^ are 

peremptory.’ With a very ill grace Mr Skeltbti com- 
pUed/atid we were rapidly driven oC 
The next morning Jackson, Skeltw, and myself* were 
bu Sherrard Street before daybreak. Mrs ^rey? Was 
already up, and at eight o’clock wc sat down with' ^her 
and her son to an excellent breakfast. She was chm^m> 
ingly dressed in the wedding garments which Gates had 
purchased with her stolen money; and t almost felt it ih 
my heart to pity tEO unfortunate bridegroom, rasoai as 
he was, about to be suddenly disappointed of such: a 
bride and such a fortune ! It was very necessary that 
she should be so arrayed, for, as we had thought quite 
probable, Hlvers called a few minutes past eight with a 
present of jew 6 ller 3 % and the bride’s appearance must 
have completely disarmed any sti^iclon which his mas* 
ter liiight: have entertained. 

Breakfast was over: Mrs Grey, with her son, Was 
seated bn a couch in the front room* and we werb lying 
perdu in the next apartment, separated only by foldings 
doors, when a coach drew up before the house ; a bride- 
groom’s impatient summons thundered at the door; and 
presently forth stepped Mr Gates, rcsplendently atfinid, 
followed by his man Hivers, who was, it appeared; to 
give the bride away. Mr Gates entered the presence 
of beautiful Mrs Grey in immense triumph. He ap- 
proached her with the profoundest gallantry ; and was 
about to sijeak, when Jackson and I, who had been 
sedulously watching through the chink of the slightly- 
opened doors, advanced into the room, followed by Mr 
Skelton. His attitude of terror and surprise was one 
of the most natural performances I ever witnessed. Ho 
turned instinctively as if to flee. My grasp was in an 
instant on his collar. 

‘The game is up, my good Mr Gates: I arrest you 
for felony I* 

‘ Felony 1* 

‘Ay, truly. For stealing a gold watch, diamond piUr 
and a cheque for live hundred pounds, sent through you 
to this lady.’ 

All his insolent swagger vanished in an instant, and 
the abject scoundrel threw himself at Mrs Grey’s feet, 
and absolutely howled for mercy. I 

‘I will do any tiling,* he gaspingly protested; * any- j 
thing you require, sp that you will save me from tliese 
men I’ 

‘Where is Crawford?' I asked, desirous of taking 
immediate, but not, 1 hope, unfair, advantage of tlie 
raseal’s terror ; ‘ she who witnessed this lady’s mar- 
riage?’ 

* At I;<eamington, Warwickshire,* he replied, ■ 

‘ Very good. Now, Mrs Grey, if you will leave us, I 
shall be obliged. We must search this gentleman, and 

perhaps’ She vanished in aii instant : her gentic- 

ness of dispbritioD was, 1 saw, rapidly, mastering a 
resentment I carried the watch^e tobk otitcf Gates 

S ocket to her* and she instantly reCOgnised^^^ R be her 
usband’s. ^ A fitty and a twenty *;pcttnd bank - note, 
corresponding to the hunibera bzi o«m list, W extricated 
from the disappointed bridegrbbmV pocket-book. ‘ AnJ' 
now, sir, if you please*^ said I* ‘ we will adjourn to your : 
lipdji^gs.’ A savage; scowl was his only reply, lioti'liti 
all disoomposing to me, and we we^ soon busy ran«|s^; - 
ing his hidden hoards. Wo found severarother arilifMeS/ 
"sbnt by'’^]iiir’’Johh Grey to his " Wife, and .. three 
'her,, which:*.: as’ .bbrrpbbra’tire ; evidenbe,".;Wbbiid:::l^^ : 

dlpnbt aB’'tb"ibAa 'her husband. was. ■■ 

^te ' a"'P<^: w^'''#here :Mr 

''' He- Vr'aS'J'u^ 

' stefling ' thd..^t^ih> .and; for"-' ' 






: yeii'tV :^'' ttj^«.:'0if:'.:#0l^^ tf^l 'U^p'*'.-'- 

^ I^Hated t but *thu i« 

Mnt^ a few an^ejg^ ^ W « M^iig 

Wfi' 'i^'^jg^in pf, it:' inioU'^ ' ‘'the - 

: ;^U^^'rhmbirjib||..' 'of 

'scowtibi^ /'^'''.^ifeugete ^ 

oeration pf to*t knew yhat beeves ^ 

aU taUced abuut^i^^^ nocturual . 

ffUion*, ;i<r}th AU Inteminable unde^oprrent of xniuot' 
twaddieii 4^1 Bttch gatherings may he prettyj iiure to 
hear sbini^hihg pro ! |ih4 con on the im|^nding ^eoiotid 
of ^ Acad^y from the htatimiia! Gf allery— on j 
the tfansferenPe of the Vernon ccdlectipti to Marlhorbngh 
Hoiise^n the bas^retiefs juat affixed to the pedestal pf 
the JJelsjEai Column ; or perhaps some One wonders why 
Lord Itossef the presided the Boyal Sodety, intends 
to ho{d his sbir^s this season at his own residence, 
instead Of at Somerset Houte. If literature comes up 
Ibr discusslp])» you will be told that Mr ^rote’s ‘ Greece * 
is HAe history of that classic Uud ; a faOt whidi^f^^^^ will j 
care to deny; and if the eolhj^uists bp obtuse, j 

darlyle gets a snubbing for his *itatter^l>ay i>mphlet8;* 
a rebuke which the said Thomas suitives with esem- 
p^ry and wonderful equanimity. Or perchance a ne- 
glected naturalist attracts notice by talking learnedly 
of the forfch<^miTig book Of Agassis oa * Lake Superior, 
its Physi<fl Characteristics/^ Ac.) and assures the 
oompany that lt Vill be a work every iray worthy of its 
author. Anon a dispute m-ises as to the liew poems by 
helv and old poets : ^ Christmas Eve and Easter Bay/ 

‘ The Angel World/ ‘ The Boman/ and other bardic 
efihsions, and here and there a hint is dropped that the 
author of the * Prin<!ess’ is to^be the future laureate- 
Such is one phase of gossip i takiiig another ^rbit, 
ypu get out of dilettantism into philosophy aUd practi- 
calities, and here we have a host of topios all wanting 
to be Uppermost ; some to sink speedily into ‘ everlast- 
ing nonentity/ while a few, very fbw, leave a trace of 
their passage* If editors W'oUld be content to take 
things as they compr as tlie Irish and Cuehin- Chinese 
do, we ptwr wriiiera should be spared a of trouble 
in arrangement. that way inclined, 

we for our part must saendoe the picturesque to the 
naufol. So to begin :-i*th0 «Xhibitiun of MedissVal Art, 
at the Society of in more ways than 

one. It makes acquainted with rare curiosities 

of workinanshtp, v%hich ■ they would never 

have the opportunUy of eamUg, ahd teaches them that 
artists smd artisans cf the ol^U time had mote skill 
■; .than : thej''.'! generally' '^:get' Uredit:'';^. ■ :--:'This"- exhibition 
.. ' ' w^|d'.b^^uire:';a' w ' justice -to'-it,'' aUd ' 

.. ■■can'.':^i^y'''tom.a*hv''to''''i^ssiugt''tt^ 

' prov^''^‘':in'r''#structiye';'>te's^^ "to;.' '"thOie. ' OvekdoUd . with .'' 

: :.conb^t Sitotobr:';sbb^ ^theoto* ■ 

'::the'''':taltifig "'lapd': - 

' 'Widl' ■ .ehdf 

' to. the..pbbh^^j'^|^':biW:;l^^ ' I 

; toe -^^topeOt.; of '■th0.'';niigblSiiiit:p|lt^^ ^ ■' 

■the Ml.top^Whibh^tihi®3ji^^ 

: : tou new 


i ■ t<Sb^^ty-to ■ .oberae'-ftoto':^^ 


jomewheto at an expense, 

as is said^ of throwing open of 

the gptoeha- of Chelsea Hckspitol for the recreation of 
the totiabak; This is welcome as gt^slpi and how much 
yndcoto^ trill it be in toct! ' The f^^ temperance 
: felk^ting one aUuth^ the diminished allowancie 

of spirits to^ be served i navy; and vt^ wing it as an 
impbitant Step towiWds further oibelioratibnB in the 
iporal and physicid condition ^^ saildrs^ v The Penin- 
Steam Navigation Company iiaVe come to;a reso- 
lution to; abolish the use of spirits altogether on board 
their Ve^ls, except in cases 0^ absolute necessity: the 
toeU'i pay Will be raised five shffi^ month by 

way’of {totopensatloQ.^^^^^^^^ intend also to establish a 
savlpgs* bank and a school at Southampton ; the former 
whh a Wtow to promoto habito^^ economy among their 
crewS) the latter fpr the traihing and instruction of the 
children belonging to the sailors in their service. There 
is Something better in theto measures than the mere 
making of teetotallers : a new and healthy stimulus is 
provided for the adult, while the young are forearmed 
against temptation. There is some talk among city 
men of the scheme) with which the same company are 
connected) for a monthly steani communication with 
Australia, and fortnightly with China, at much less 
cost than by the present arrangement. The route, as 
proposed, is to be * from Slncapore to Swan River, 
Adelaide, Port-Philip, and Sydney, returning thence, 
and calling At all the same ports on the way back ;* and 
to be extended by a branch to Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Zealand. If, in addition to this rapid transit, we 
could only get Ocean Fenny Postage, what a blessing 
and benedt would be gained by emigrants and their 
relatives in either hemisphere, to say nothing of com- 
mercial correspondence! And apropos of rapid coni- 
mimication) We are told that the submarine telegraph 
from I>over to Calais is about to be realised. It is said 
that * the tower for the battery, offices, and general 
works at Bover are nearly erected ; and the insulated 
wires are,. in a forward state of progress, and are ex- 
pected to be sunk across the Channel in the course of 
next month.’ Accounts from New York inform us of 
a hew applicatioh of therniic-electricity which has 
been patented for telegraphic purposes in that state. 
Humour speaks of it as something extraordinary ; hut 
considering the magniloquent propensities of our over- 
sea brethren) we must not be too ready to believe with- 
out seeing, ; s 

An attempt is at last to be made in Our New Victoria 
Street, the ^yal Hoad of Westminster, to build lumscs 
in floors With a common stair, and thus gain economy 
of Space with increased stability, yet preserving all the 
essentials of style and of respscki&t/rVy-T-that phantom 
to which BO many thoUtonds 6t English people sacrifice 
their existence. It is to be hoped that the example — ^not 
of sacrificing) but of building— ^will be followed in other 
quarters. Tidking of arebiteeture remtods one of the im- 
proved glass tor windows which has been adopted in some 
new houses with oohsiderable efihot; and also applied to 
mirrors*'^ As the desoriptloh states—* afleV the glass has 
ibeeuvisUyeted to the usual way, flowers and 

other devksei ate in toe glass, and oovered over with 
Wheo has been thus pre- 
pared; to to the ornamcn- 

'has:'altou.tried-to6 requisite' con- 
:siateflcy;:toq^^’^^ m^us of UeOdte^ works out the 

to the same 
" on" . Jbidan’S principle, 
model. The 
usual price,- blit . 

n^.Jto>ttokOh::'a'S'to'.:.{W^ classes from ' 

..elegant and }>er-"" 
-to Po- 
land ;-Btr^ ''.'Bxtord': ' isome -beau - 

new 
A» tost as 
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brea»t. It ia made to embrace the nipple 
is provided with apparatus to rarefy or exhaiul; rae air, 
so as to produce a vacuum. The conclusipU to which 
the inventor ai^ives, after sixty-sevmi expUrimeiits, is, 
that the secretion in each te^ hhurs is 

from one and a^tudf to two. oqDiee^, lie inet with one 
instance in whic)| quantity mnounted to nearly three 

pounds in twenty-foar hours. Apart from the science 
application, this xiia^lne will he of fi'eat seryice to 
women in eady i^ckhnt, and enable them to bring their^ 
breasts into the required condition without some un# 
pleasant consequences to -which they are now suhje^^^^ 
and may be us^ to pfovent inflammation by provoking 
a supOr-secretion or milk at the expense of the disease 
itself. Nurt^, too, may draw and preserve their milk 
for the purpose , of feeding such infants as cannot suck 
from the breast Without danger of sulTocation by 
choking. . ' 

Besides discussing the^ minor matters, the Aoafiemy 
have been giving away ^izes and proposing others in 
nearly ail branches of science. t)r Jackson of Riston, 
U. S., is to have one of 2500 francs for his discovery 
of etherisation, and Dr Morton a secbhd of the skme 
value for the first application of the discovery to sur- 
gical operations. Mr Hind of the Regent’s Park bbser- 
vatory, Mr Graham of Markree observatory in Ireland, 
and Henoke of Driessen, each gets a medal— the former 
for discovering the little planets Iris and Plora rthe 
second for Metis; the third for Astrea and Hebe, Two 
thousand five hundred francs are alio awarded to M. 
Leclaire— the enterprising painter, whose labours have 
been more than once recorded in j^our Journal— for 
superseding the use of white lead by ‘ the preparation 
in bulk of white of zinc, and its ap^ication to house- 
painting by means of a dryer— manganesed oil.’ A like 
amount is given to M. Hocher for his ^ecouomicai 
machine for distilling sea-water on board ships, employ- 
ing therein the heat of the culinary apparatus.’ Thus 
you see that the Academiciaqs aim at the useful as 
well as the abstruse. 

There are one or two incidental facts in the late pro^ 
ccedings of the Institute which demand a little cohsidc- 
ration. Frequent notices appear of the failing health 
of tlie veteran Gay-Lussac *, he is sufibring from i ossifi- 
cation of the aortic valves. Arago, communicating a 
paper on optics, observes that he is warned by loss of 
health, and sudden ( defect of sight, to bring forth the 
researches which have long ’ slept In his portfolios ; ’ 
and Biot, in presenting sptiie imrticulars relative to 
Laplace, observes thstt he is Setting his house in order. 

uaiaid once the places of these 

phUosophers beeome not be easy to 

flllthemagidii.;-';-'^-''--'''- 

You wiH perbaps romeinl>er my telling you a short 
time since of ^^be projeot foy having an independent 
prime meridian some ! attempt 

was made m excise on 

the honour of not rackonioig longitude fybm Greenwich. 
A good deal of discussion arose among astrohoniers and 
uaval men iii the States on ilie subject the use- 
lessness mid inconvenience of the ebans^ have been 
expofi^mi well as its follacyv lor the new poiniwus to 
ho M^xaetly 90^4egriies 

be the ini^|>endence ? A t^n 

numerou^y signed by Competent to judge, and 
presented to Oougm^ ^ l^emarlv wiil dpubtless 
give tbe-schieiine'ltuqU^^ (TOey.fay.i^fWe'c^;:^ 
cei ve 'no' maibb'^'mAb^dQniUg't^^ Green'- 

wich,''<«p''anyufteyybf’'tbe-..cotemen^'^ 

tion. . . ' . H:'tbe.::uiie^''Uft/^iM 
; methods ;of'^'mian'e^:^^int]|^uned''('\'.^^^ 
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pendent m^ional spirit woidd so^ ^^d tbit 

uaagii: should be dban^ ^ 
cultivatioh and gfivancement of 
where onr eflbl^ Cah be 
the "advantages wlfich%e'\haye''i:|l<ii^:ft^ 
..;'tt^|pmroottst(Sdt of .ciViU^^ ,:%■ ' 


BJIIID LIFE. 

Oil I a lovely life la the life of a bird. 

The little winged lute of ilie summer air 1 
Fleeing lightly avimy wiih the speed of thought 
From the gloomy haunts of fear and care ; . 

Yet bound still to earth by a bright gpldon thread, 
A love-llnkod chain from its own sweet nest, 

That guides it safe home from its wildest flight 
To tho tiny nook of its dea^ 

Xt has soared from our sight : but a viewless harp 
Fills with its gladness the summer air, 

A waking Within our listening hearts 
The thousand echoes that slumber there. 

We may trade Its path through the distant space, * 
By the stream of song that marks its way, 

Idke some indiant star in the midnight skies, 
Whose course we track by its golden ray. 

Oh i a lovely life is the life of a bird ! 

A life of gladness, and hoiw, and love. 

Ever viewless when singing its sweetest song, 
Bweetest when soaring the highest above. 

Bearing ever within, in its loving heart. 

The BOuroQ whence itsdoyous lay is given ; 

Its life a beautiful hymn of praise, 

A music-path, bounded by homo and licavcn. 


• A ItAOGlSD St'JHOOL, 

The following is an anecdote taken from the journal of 
one who conducted a Ragged Bchool: — Finding it iiiipos- 
sihle to get the chijidron to attend our school in the fore- 
noon, w'c determined upon changing our hours to half ))a.st 
six ill the evening. We cointucnccd our new plan on 
Sunday, November 25, when we had upwards of 20(1 
ciiUdren and ybutUs in attendance. Under all circiim- 
stances their behaviour was good during the greater ]airt 
of the evening. About ten ndnutes to eight o‘’clook, how- 
ever, there was a. signal given by some of the hoys, and 
instantly there was a move in all parts of the room, and 
a rush made to the staircase. Tiio superintendent uas 
amazed at this proceeding: recovering from his snrprijsc, 
however, he darted across the room, and was just in time 
to catch the. last one cre he reached the door. Twenty-one 
had already made their exit. The hoy wim was cuiight 
struggled hard to get away, and loudly criiMl, ‘ Lei me gm ! 
-let me go!’ But holding him fast, the teacher replied, 
^IWhcn you have told me what this plot mcMns, you shall.’ 
* I want lo go to business,’ said the boy. ‘ Business ; why, 
it is Sunday night ! ’ * Never mind, you let me go,’ continued 
tlie lad. 'rhe superintendent still held firm. MVell, Til 
tell you the truth, sir : do you see it is eight o’clock ? ’ 'I'ho 
tegclicr looked at the elo^, and nodded assent. ‘Well, 
sir, w'o catches them as they comes out of church and 
chapel.’ A policeman now entered, ‘Where,’ said he, 
‘did you get these boys from ? iiiep are crerpomi of ihein 
eonmcleit ikusves ! ’r~77<(S Hobkeries of Londrm. 

INTELLKCTITAL POWEB MI8APPUED IN LtTKJlATCTftE. 

Think what a glorious power is that of expression: and 
what responribility follows the than who possesses it ! Thai; 
grace of language which can make even commonplace 
things bPautifal, throwing robes of the poorest texture 
into foitos. of all-attractive loveUness : why does it not cn- 
pcnd.its^enhis on inaterialH that would oe worthy of the 
aiiisf? Tli^ great intere^ of man are before it, arc crying 
fgr it, oan absorb all its endeayour, arc indeed the noldest 
fiel4 ihr it^; Think <3$ this— rtheii think what a waste of 
hig!h\ Intellectual endowments there has been in all ages 
froth the meanest of motives. But what wise man would 
hot itather have . the harmless fame, which youths, on a 
hefid^^ soratch hpon the^^l^ roof of some cathcdrul 
tower* :$ha|ji: enjoy the undeniable rciiibwn of those wlio, 
wRl^ w^tovhr written from slight and lui- 

whrihy iuotlViiw what toay prove a hindrance rather than 
Jill hM’ to their felh)W-in^ ?— y%e Claims 

ifiuitoihedj^ Also 

; byjl.;: 0UAi{i»aaB, so AtotIs istwet, *|i hr 

and. .BUtsot, . 
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‘THE FOURTH ESTATE,* 

In the Bcvcnteenth century, it vas the pulpit which 
greatly moved the masses of men; now it is the press. 
For weal or for wo there cannot be a doubt that the 
journals of this country exercise a vast amount of in- 
fluence over society ; in France, their power is even 
; more strikingly manifested, and so it always must be, 
we apprehend, the more the people are cast loose from 
their usual anchorages, and sent upon the finding out 
of new ways. Even the degree of influence which the 
journals possess in England becomes a serious ques- 
! tiun, when we reflect tiiat it is a power aGting under 
I none of the usual checks or responsibilities. A clergy- 
man is answerable to his bishop or his synod; a mem- 
ber of parliament to his constituency. Teachers of 
almost kinds and grades are subjected to ..some sort 
of test. The newspa^ier alone is free. This is an im- 
mense point in its favour, whether for good or evil to 
the community. It is an entire Bovelty too in speitU 
machinery. 

The difference between the bond and the free systems 
of teaching is, wo think, very easily detected. In the 
bond system, all violent aberration and mischief is 
repressed, but the penalty of this is mediocrity of effect. 
Uiider the free system, we have fearful fountains of 
corruption opened, but we have at the same time bril- 
liantly-energetic action, and, on the whole, grand results. 
Now, if teaching through churches and academies, and 
by other regulated methods, be strictly co-ordinate with 
teaching through unlicensed journals, a problem must 
be in time wrought out by their contrasted action. 
It will either be discovered that the writer should be 
responsible to some central authority, connected or 
unconnected with the state, as all other teachers are, or 
that these other teachers, if they are to maintain them- 
selves in equal eflicacy with the unlicensed writer, must 
be equally free. Even now the question may be put, 
Why should any person be able to address hundreds pf 
thousands of his fellow-citizens over the whole country 
every week, or every day if ho jileases, without any 
restraint whatever, when it' is impossible to teach twenty 
boys in a university, or UR^ertake the cure of three 
hundred souls, without a psralysing amount of respon- 
sibility ? The two systems cannot a^ays co-exUt 
The one must in time overflow an4 abso^jibe other. 

The press, after all, has its restiictlous, but qjf a kind 
which does not in the least inteHbre With ^ 
remarks. A journal is uudet the cWok ^Ub!te b#lr 
nion. The public writer hif to 
hath it not, because Ids readeriwh^^^.o 
him. His faith may be greatly 
' the 

recesses .of /.Jhla owh ■boaom; if ■ w6»W blS- 

Tenders . tq 


standards of tbeling and opinion, without having ever 
been asked to sign a test or take an oath. If it be 
found that public opinion can produce such results in 
the literary teacher, it Will in time be asked if it may 
not be sufficient in that of all other instructors. It is 
here assumed that the one system does not in the least 
tend more to induce an identity between the real and 
the professed opinion than the other. 

The press being so important a power — being, in fact, 
rather than by mere jocular sobriquet, a fourth estate — 
it is of consequence that it should be morally raised as 
high as possible. Its moral status cannot be said to 
be low in this country. It has one great and shining 
virtue in a superiority to personalities. With compa- 
ratively few exceptions, and those only of particular 
classes, there is a spirit of fairness and veracity in the 
press. We have often had occasion to observe with 
pleasure, when individuals had made themselves cou- 
spicuous by some gross offence, with what good feeling 
towards relatives the newspapers conducted themselves. 
These are amiable and respectable features. That party 
views are in general advocated with temper, and that 
none but those which are really defensible, and there- 
fore legitimate, are advocated, must also be allowed to 
the credit of the English press. It must nevertheless 
be admitted that tiie of the press is far from 

being in a Satisfactory conditiott. 

^ The fact is, that the journals th^selyes have alone j 
a recognised personality in England. We ask what is 
the opinion of the ‘Times* on the subject? how the 
‘Chronicle’ has written? and whether the ‘Examiner* 
and ‘ Spectator* may be expected to take up the ques- 
tion strongly? The human beings whose hands hold 
^he pen in certain dingy back-rooms of the ^ces of 
those papers are not thought of at all The writers of 
articles for a paper of e not always known even to each 
other. 'yV'ere we to hear their names mentioned, wo 
should be as much in the dark as before, 
have, in general, no social status of any distinction. It 
is therefore the paper, not the writer, which ie amen- 
able, to the check of public opinion. All this is pri- 
marily a liiatter of (mnsidbraMon^ of pro- 
prietors, M pdckeU to he affected by it 

N'ow heto, and painful feature 

of Eugiish ptosa The fundamentol maxim of all, 
ethics t^thb^toapontibitity of 
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^DdblMi. or by some re»peet»ble portion of ItJ thoro U I Ajj tbo tondon jon^ to criticirt tbeatricnla. 

^ oOOrtionlbr «pin|diant The diyeriity that ciUts They must profeei«% do, oo,' in order to make the pobUo 

betireen the toward intod of the writer add the demon- aware of what ia dotogjn tlm theatrical world. They 
atrationt he makea, ia to in itlotf whito tre ntoat moat profeaaedly mean to do it, not to a apirit of favour 
put no *ith onW to to mtotot bo helped, to the flieatrical managOri, bnt to a apirit of truth, as 

The ieto of it tte better} and what we believe ia, thrt for the henefit of their readers. It may he at once ad- 
it ia increased immenady by fliu ayatom of ttoktog the mitted that the theatrea are fairly Itoble to tliiscriti- 
persotolityofthevrtittotethattrftoejon^ ciamj but atouredly they art not to be expected to pay 

The lodmdiiliB themselves fed ttot tlwir ptoittos to anything to order to faoiUtate the newspapers in per- 
a falaO one, attd one of the Outcries Of the dto lifor i ftmntog a part of ttteir ordinary duty. N^thelcss, 
riaht acknowledged place to the state to thoso'toto ,thp newspapers demand from the managers ftec admis- 
wLse totoUedtS oxetoise so great an tofluenOe to its Ston ibr |heir critio-a demand with which the latter 
affSiiTi. Itcintiot be 9Uii»ri8inff that this damottr should ^ avoid giving the 

be heard, for only consider, l»w it must afitot a man’s newspapers oflfeOoe. This we think an unjust tax, if 
mind to hear spdety rinj^ng with some powerful artide ever there, was one. Granting that there might be 
whiob he has written, and yet to kWow thto he is only shown some ground of claim for the admission of one 
one of the multitude of Smitos or to peraou.4t aotoly never could he thought necessary for 

oertaln tows of houses, of demoetotio uniformity, in the Inrftoto* of the newspaper that it should Iiave free 
Camberwell or Camden-Town, and that, while the daily admission for more? Yet. how stands the fact? Each 
labour no more than sufSioes foir the daily wants, hU I^ndon newspaper claims admission for two persons at 
life must continue to he One of obscure toil The Eng. all tlmos. They alto expect to be now and then favoured 




standinsr for a plaiie in the national legislature is Delieia wui airena wun wieir wuu«s 

as a flttLg part of the system of thiogSe and who may bne paper of untisual power which claims from each 
even aspire to be n minister of stite: Suppose Smith theatre ^e privilege of writing out an unlimited number 
or Wilson of' the ‘Dally News’ or ‘Morning Herald* -pf orders of admissiori for any night’s performance ! If 
were to stand for the Tower Hamlets^ what a shout of it be considered that there are upwards of.flfty journals 
universal ridicule would salute his placards! Why in London/the amount of this tax will be seen to be 
does it look so natural In Paris and so foolish in Lon- not small. If it be fhrther considered that the theatrical 
don? It is because the French journalist asserts his profession is pre-eminently a struggling one, an estimate 
own personality, while the English sinks his in that of of the humanity attending the imposition may be formed, 
his journal. A newspaper proprietor may staftd for a The poor manager is forced to submit, because he can- 
seat in parliament, if his wealth and character place not afford to incur the hostility of the press. On liis 
him amongst the class who ordinarily take that posi- best nights he ttiust quietly see a large part of his 
tion , but the author of the thunder which daily issues house filled with emissaries of the press, to the exdu- 
through that gentleman’s paper— he is only an obscure sion of those who would pay, and not unfrequenlly to 
hireling— for him to pretend to iny such position would the annoyance of his proper customers; for it is a 
only be to expose himsrif to a derision wliifch would peculiarity of the system that it throw’s into the boxe.s 
never afterirards ^haps cease to attach to bw persons whose proper position is the gallery. Now 

Itseemstousthatwrhatisrequiredtogivethepublief this is surely a grossly-unconscientious use of power, 
writer in England the true position which he Is now While such an abuse exists, and while newspaper con- 
groping for, is idcnfcSisIl with what is necessary to perfect doctors remain, to all appearance, unpercipient of its 
the condition of the BngUsh press. We must see and real character, we must continue to regard journalism 
bear MKK pl^aehinit jbd ; not paiwrs. Let the jour- in England as something less pure than it ought to be, 
nalist isSi^ : his dafly dir weekly discourses with his and not entitled to any more honour than it at present 
name, and he must soon obtain a personal distinction, receives. 

and a place in society appropriate to his deserts. If To talk of newspaper enters coming forth with a 
his becomes a gr^ ’V’bice counsel and instruction, recognisable personality may appear visionary. Our 
he must rise iln tlm scale. >pis n^^ will be business* however, is to point out where we think tlie 
courted for Uste of directnrV and p^^ If it become evil lies, and where the remedy might be found. If 
>)iiTenient for him to ask the SuflVages of a parlia- the necessary change cannot be made, we can only be 
mCntary consUtueney, Ids doing So wm appeal as quite sori^ for the fact. But is such a change altogether 
in ihe rightwiurse cf things. And this ^m hopeless? Against it there aretwo obstacles. One is 

cis^y hecMiuse, in the avowld of his personalife^^^ nhstum. It has become a sort of rule to conduct news- 

a guarantee to society Ibr his conduct We think all papers anonymously. But in a country where Cobbett 
this so oiear, that wrote fbr many years. with his name frankly displayed 


bh his papfor/it cannot be said that we are without a 


Ottr argument ihajjr be met periiaps w^^ for the contrary. The second and greater 

tioh that thp ^giish pbsj^: is in the difficulty of setting up a paper. E ven 

be. On ihJSiifaibih be greatly done away with if newspapers 

duty. There would then be as little to 
ness and uncOoscientidusniiA adcti M^^ hind^ a^^^m entering upon the career 

»hy where A Writing, as fppm adventuring upon any 

abl^ii^Wpais OV^ many iu^ make his bread, 

.iiMips, thpu|{S^'.^eie .|hay;b6.^saidi#fi^ been-:ii6;.fong:acettstonMid..^ 

jp^ the honesty as weB as id Whldi they live, as to have 

Jld pitdh uiHih one part ijemdon Ihi of an lnd^ 

P(||,remark^le:^haph':|^^^ 
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reconciling its Victims to bear with it. Were they to 
strain, even in the present circumstaheeS^ for the true 
command of the organs through which they condescend 
to blow, they would probably be more succesahil than 
they at present dream of, and the first taste of the 
edifying effect of their independence would make them 
wonder that they had so long submitted to their pre« 
sent degradation. 

f ang H OK - 

* MiGHfiL,* said old Blaise Rastorer one day to' his Son, 

! ‘ I wish I could see you lifting up your head a little, 

I and thinking of taking another wife.* Michel, instead 
I of lifting up his head, only shook it very sadly. ‘I 
I know well what a loss you experienced in Marguerite/ 

! continued the father, * and 1 understand your feelings. 

I J^ut it is now two years since she died, and it is Mme 
j 3'ou began to rouse yourself from this unavailifik j^ief. 
Your (children are of an age to need a mOthm/s care ; 
my wife is growing old, like myself* and she is not 
equal to the fatigue of looking after the young ones ; 
mid when they choose to run away from her to the edge 
of the pond, or under the horse's feet* she can't bver- 
take them.* 

‘What you say is true enough, father/ answered 
Michel ; * but where Shall 1 get a wife like Ma^ueritSf ’ 

‘ There is ho telling till you try,* answei^d Blaise. 

* Marguerite was a good wife, a good mother, and an 
ex(!cllent woman in every respect ; but it would be 
hard to think there are no more such left in the world ! 
And 1 am certain if she could speak to you from heaven, 
where she no doubt is, that she woiild give you the 
advice I am giving you. Suppose your mother were to 
die, who is to take care of your children when you are 
out all day about the farm?’ 

‘ Well, father, Til think of it/ said Michel. ‘ But I 
know no women. Where am 1 to look for a wife ? If 
you wish me to take one, choose for me yourself,’ 

‘Why,* said Blaise, ‘there are several things to be 
considered. First, you must not marry a very young 
woman ; she will be thoughtless, and neglect your cliil* 
dren porhfip.s.’ 

‘ And if she’s older, she may ill-treat them/ said 
:Mi(ihel. ‘ For what I see, they are as likely to suffer^ 
by my giving them a mother as by wanting one*’ 

* We hiust be cautious in our choice/ answered Blaise. 

‘ But Go<] be thmtked good women are more plenty than 
bad ones everyAvhere ! ’ 

‘ That’s true,’ answered Michel. ‘ I daresay Fauline 
or Louise M6doc, or little Catherine Sylvestre, would 
cither of them do well enough/ 

‘ Too young,* said the bid mah, shaking his head $ 

‘ too young, and too poor.* 

‘ Young they are certalnlV^ and poor too,* said Michel ; 

‘ but I shouldn’t like to marry an old woman, and where 
I’m to find a rich one that will have me I don’t know.* 

‘ 1 wouldu^t recommend gn old woman either/ said 
Blaise; ‘ but one al^out your own age^—eight or nine-and- 
tweiity say; and as for money. If there’s none In this 
parish, there may be In the nexk What Would yott say 
to old Gerard’s daughter Isabel?’ 

‘ I never saw her/ aaiw^ted Michel. 

‘It’s a good while, since 1 sgw her dRmr,’ Said 
Blaise; * but she was a fine-lookihg girl then / knd'being 
an only daughter, she wiU have everything ^ 
leaves. Tliat will be no trifle ; and as he Wishes to see 
her married— for she’s nearly as old as you are^there 
will be no objection on his part at fill events/^ - ^ 
‘What!’ said Michel; ^have you s^k;efi;i6 
I “the subject ?* :■■■;>> 

‘Well, to say the tmth I have/ answUiid 

* When you saw me talking to hiin at 

he. was remarking that 'it' was 'time ybh;:Shii>bipibS;!^^ 
grief ' for: poor- Marguerite; ''mobB^.'especikU^^^^^^ 
been such a good kusband> and had nothii^M^ 

. ybn^se^^■with/■■:^: 


* Thank God for that !* slid Michel. 

‘ And when 1 said 1 wished t could sag ymi married 
again, ho gave me a hint that' he shoulj^a’t bC sorry if 
you vfVe to take a ft^ncy to hts girl.* 

‘ Well, father,* said Michel, ‘ she is the Same to me as 
another, for I can nOver love any woman again ai t 
loved my Marguerite ; so, since you Wish it, think 
about this marriage with Isabel Gerard.* 

‘Thinking about it wont do i you must make her 
think ahpttt it too,* said Blaisoi ‘ or somebody may step 
in before you. You most go over to Grandpr^ and see 

‘ That will be a day to go, and a' day to como back* 
and a day there/ said MicViel ; ‘and how caii 1 be spared 
just now in harvest^time?* 

* We mustn’t mind a day or two when there’s a good 
Wife to be got,' answered ihaise. ‘Besides, to-morrow’s 
Saturday. If you take the brown mare, and start to* 
morroW afternoon, you’ll be at Grandpre before night; 
and as tbere-’s a moon, it wont signify even if you arc a 
little late.* ■ 

So It was settled that Michel should go on the follow* 
ing day to GrandprA to try if he could love Isabel 
Gerald ; hut it was with a heavy heart he made his 
prepstations, for love so formally invited is apt tb be 
shy: Cupid likes to pay his visits when he's least ex- 
pected. 

On the same evening that this conversation took 
place, when the children were in bed, and the rest of the 
family Were sitting round the hearth, there came in an 
eld woman called Barbette, who lived in a poor liut on 
the borders of Blaise Fastoror’s farm. Twice a week 
they gave her broth* and she was now come for her 
allowance. 

‘ Sit down and rest yourself, Barbette,’ said Margot, 
the farmer’s wife, * and let ns hear how the world goes 
with you.* 

‘Not worse than with other people I believe,* an- 
swered Barbette; ‘ but I*m going to lose my daughter, 
little .Fanchon/ 

‘Lose her! How? Is she going to be married?* 
asked Margot. 

‘Married! Poor child, who would marry her?* said i 
Barbette. * No, no ; but she's going to Grandpr^. I’ve 
got a situation for her there at FarmiSf Gerard’s. It’s a 
^tiard thing to part with her ; but shb must go to service 
some time ; and the winter will be here soon, and if she 
can earn a little money, she wiU .be able to help me 
through it* ^ > 

* She’s such a little creature* that we forget her age,* 
said Margot; ‘but the truth; is* it is time she went to 
service. If she stays at home she may get habits of 
idleness/ 

‘No fear of that/ answer^ Barbette. ‘I believe 
Fohehoh would rather go down bn her knees and scrub 
the stones in the high road than be doing hothing. 
She’ll be a treasure to anybody that gets her I can ti3l 
yen; and I only wish you could haye takeii. her into 
your service/ ' 

‘Perhaps we may another year*’ said Margot; ‘ blit, 
ip the meantime, it wiU be a go^ thing for her to go 
to Grandprd. Gerard k®dpa a gbod house, and the’ll 
itnprete herself there. iMTheii does she leave you ? * 

■ ‘She^i t0 Jbe apswered Barbette ; 

‘ but itV a long way for iuch a young creature to go 

: * She n^dh^igo alone/ said Blaise, ‘ Michei is goicig 
to-morrow to Grandpr^* and he shall take ehgrge of her t 
andil^ 1^ he, ^ as Fahehon is 

. with^'inehd^ :may . do'hi 

therahia^^iler'nom^ih'hhi^^ ..to - BarbeW'1til''']h4ih''1bf 

bi^iigitlg "a^Ut'a- Mrriaige - betwixt .. 

.befl^i('ff;'"that»" 'as':'':^F^®hoh: wal 

ihehi':: %':ihe;#biiitd -aay'k'go^''..|i^I;te^ ' 

, '1^ lu,^. ■ V 
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te^nd on it. he won't mi^ hie mwk if thej'U take 

V|pafichdh> 

^ Michel, wbb teid been piicing up and down the otchard. 
thinking eeriouely of what was before him, no^ e^me 
in, aitd having dearned the d^tinW^ Fancnon, he 
coneent^: wilUpkiy to escort her. Accordingly, on the 
ensuing afteroc^ the little damsel present^ herself et 
the Btabla-dodr bundle in lier hand, ready 

for the road; and hiving mouhted behind the yonng 
fa1rmer, the^: ati^ted’ on their jourh^ with the good 
wi^e^of tiie ^isatembled iaraily* It ivas the drst tkne 
she liad left her fiber and her old mother, and the, 
young girls nf her own age that she had grown up ivlth; 
and whilst Mi^l jogged along, his mind absorbed in 
his own the tears were streansing down her 

ihce as slie thonght of those she was leaviug, and the 
strangers she was going among. AU at once Michel 
became aware that she was weeping. ‘What’s the 
matter^ little Fanchon ? ’ skid he. ;/ s 

* rm thinking of home and my poor mother,* said she, 
endeavouring to restrain the flowing tears. 

* Ah,’ said Michel, * it makes one's heart sad to leave 
those we love if it’s only for a short jfclme, for one never 
feels sure of seeing them again. Who could have 
thdic^ht, when I left my poor Marguerite to go to Eouen 
for two days, that she would be dead before my return I 

I And that puts me in mind thatldidn^t see my little 
Lep when I came away: where could he be, I wonder?* 

*I saw him in the morning running along the high 
road,’ said Fanchon; ‘I thought you had sent him a 
message perhaps.’ 

‘ Not I,’ answered Michel ; ‘ but my mother may, to 
keep him out of the way, for he Wanted sadly to come 
i with me to Grandpr#.’ 

' ‘And why not have brought him?’ said Fanchon. 

^ life’s no weight, and the mare could have carried us 
all three ; besides, 1 could walk a good part of the way. 
i love little Z^ep, and 1 should have liked to have him 
here with us.* 

Why, I wished to bring him, but my father said it 
wouldn’t do to go courting with a child at my back. 
But I’m talking of what you know nothing abouV 

^1 beg your pardon,’ said Fanchon } *1 do know all 
about it. I know you are going to marry the rich 
farmer^ daughter that’s to he my niistress.’ 

* Then you know more than 1 do,’ said Michel. ‘ She 
may not cboose to have me.’ 

‘ Why shouldn’t she have you ? * said Fanchon. 
‘Didn’t you make: husband to Marguerite? 
You^m well off too, and as young as. she is, for what 
■ I hear.*. - ^ .. . 

‘But I have thr^ children,’ said Michel. 

‘ So mnbh the better } it will make tlie merHer home. 
Besides, an’t they ihO prettiest children in the whole 
parish, and tbei beat brought up? For my part I think 
the very ^ht‘ of UtUe^I^p wpnld have won her heart 
/at .once.’.. .V-' ■ ';y 

^ Ay, if she likes ckUdi^h ; but suppose she does 

j • Pooh ! if she doesn’t like children, she won t like to 
marry you; so there’)! be an end of it But they say 
ahe’t rich and handsome, and 1 neVer heatd an ill word 
aiteken ; so you’re W to take up notteus 

■■ ■hefote'Vbh’Vfi-.iwasoni’ -iK.- ■ 

* ^ ‘ you am 

sharp going te live m her fat^ 

house. week or two. yoii J 


house. there a week or jwof ybii 

■ ..v.;,-; ■' '■ ■■■■■■■ 

might maim a at she 

said^this. the 




atnazed ; for Ms ;^tber; havl^^ to take him to 

Grandpre, he lud tet off 1 ^^ before, with the 

intention of watoliing oh tke road till Michel passed, 
and thus gaining his object j but weary with walking, 
he sat down and fell asleep, and how being suddenly 
awakened, he coajd iiot remember how he got there. 
Midhiol was angry, for he neither liked to leave the boy 
there nor to take him to Grandpre, apd while he scolded, 
cried. However, Fanchon, siding with Lep, the 
youngster carried fhe day, and Michel placing him on 
the saddle before him, on they wept The was 
so delighted at first, that he forgot he had ho 
diuiier ; but they had not gone far before the jogging of 
the horse reminded him of his hunger. 

^Didn’t i tell you so?’ said Michel impatiently. 

< What’s to be done now ? I don’t see a house where one 
could get a mouthful of bread for miles round ! ’ 

‘ Don’t/ret,’ saidFauchon, quietly opening her bundle ; 

‘ I’ve got a bit of bread and cheese here. Take it, Lop, 
andeatWay.’ 

Lep did not require to be twice invited ; but Micliel 
said, ‘Wbat will you do yourself, Fanchon, without 
anything till We get to Grandpro ? We’ve a long way 
to go yet.’ 

‘ Ob.’ said Fanchon, ^ young stomachs can’t wait, and 
mine can ; besides, grief at leaving my poor mother lias 
spoiled my appetite, and 1 don’t wgnt anything.’ 

The next thing that happened was, that as soon as 
Lep’s stotnach was full, he became so sleepy, that he w'as 
like to fall off the mare, and Michel could not guide her, 
and at the same time bold the child and a bag of game, 
which bis father had given him as a present to his in- 
tended ; but Fanchon said, VGive me the game- bag. and 
I’ll tie it to my bundle, and then you can sling them 
before^yom while I carry the boy in ray arms.’ 

So on they jogged in this way some miles farther, till 
th^ reached a wood which they had to pass through ; 
but by this time it w'as getting late, and though the 
moon was rising, there arose also such a thick mist, that 
they could not find their way, while the horse frequently 
stumbled over the broken branches and the stumps of 
trees. After trying first one path and then another, 
and always finding they were wrong, Fanchon proposed 
that they should alight and walk, * being nearer the 
ground, we may perhaps make out where we are ; and 
while you lead the mare. I’ll take care of the ciiild,’ 
said she. As the wood was intersected here and there 
by ditches and ponds, they were in less danger on their 
feet than on horseback, and they got on for some dis- 
tance without accident ; but on reaching at length a 
spot where the thicket they found them- 

selves on the edge of a large marsh, which Michel 
knew to be in an opposite dlie^ion to the road they 
should have gone. ^ tkey turned back again, and 
made another attempt, but; with no better success ; and 
to add to their misfortun^ whilst Michel was seeking 
for his liat, which the branch of a tree knocked off his 
i head, the mare slipped the bridle from his hand, and I 
I trotted off. i 

I * What’s to be done now?* cried he. ‘The child j 
i can wiilk no further, and I’m aiVaid to leave you here i 
Lwhite l go after the mare; lest I should hot be able to j 
died; you ag^in^ add all night, the | 

cMd wiU^geV hte deathf the cold. | 

ly no teeans sure wte may not be a wolf 

light a fitei* said Fanchon. ‘ Jlere’a a large 
cpk irMuh'will keep off tlw rain, and I feel plenty of dry 
; and then we must make 
; boy, and the mist otears 

:;5;^?iThat’i;.:ew%-'aafe|j^;inswexed.;^ 

Mm te ;.:geii:'lrb And' thds teaiwy hte vunydff ..withr ^ 

S ' 
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* And what'a to become <>f you with<mt it 1* cried 

Michel. ■' ■ ■■ 

‘ The fire will :^arm me, and 1 caii keep fnyself awake«^ 
she answered; * but the child; can't, and holt |^t h^ 
death if we don’t take cate him while he nilieepik^ ' / 

It is aBtonishing what f^souri^a thei» 
well-disposed, active, g^-tempered Wdtoan, and tiow 
helpless, in certsin emcrjg^cias; a;m bitfide her ! 
Eanchpn had a got^'Maidnjg fi^re and aiM 
under the oak reader, : Iiftp in pn time j then she 

Wrapped liim in hi» and ooter^ him with the 
game-bag, which^ together with heir own buddlei had 
I supped off the up her heels and 

‘ran off,. ■ ■ 

I * You must keep up the fire/ said slie, * while I 
watch the child, lest the sparks should macfa him.’ 

* Upon my word you're a ca|)ital little lass!* said 
Michel. * You know how to take caie of a child, and to 
make a fire in the wood, and do every thing that’s use- 
ful. 1 was beginning to feel cross, 1 can tell you, at 
the thoughts of passing the night here in the cold/ 

* And when one loses one^ temper; one generally 
loses one’s presence of mind too/ said Eanchon. * Yor 
my part I have often been obliged to keep the sheep 
on the hills in cold Weather, and 1 should have been 

! badly off if 1 hadn’t knoWii how to make a fire t’ 

* What you say about losing one’s temper is true 
enough,* answered Michel; ‘ but how to help it virhen 
things go so perversely ? * 

* Just remember that losing your temj^r will Only 
make them worse/ said Fanchon. ‘ My mother and 1 
have had many a hard struggle, but we never lost heart 
till it came to the parting to-day ; but your mother says | 
she’ll perhaps hire me next year if I learn to boKa good 
servant at Grandprc ; so I shall keep up my courage, and 

I live in hopes of seeing dear home again.’ 

I * I wish she had hired you at oUce,’ said Michel, 

I ‘ instead of sending me this wildgoose chase after a wife, 
j You could have taken care of my childjWn as well as any 
I wife.’ But as Michel sat with his knees towards the 
I fire opposite Fanchon, he now, for the first time in his 
I life, as the light shone on her Ikoe, made the discovery 
j that she was a very pretty girl. * How old are you, 
Fanchon ? * said he. 

‘ Eighteen/ said she; * but Fm so little, that nobody 
takes me to be so old.’ 

* Why, you’re old enough to be married!’ said 
Michel. 

■ ‘ Ha, ha !’ laughed Fanchon, ‘ wbo’d marry me I 
wonder?* 

‘ That remains to he seen/ said he. * Have you never 
thoughtbf a husband yet?’ 

' Never !’ answered she; * I’U never marry till 1 hate 
a hundred crowns to begin houMkeeping with/ 

‘ But it will take you mgby' years to save that while 
you’ve your mother to hm out of your wages,^ Baid 
Michel.; 

* But 1 can wait/ answered Fanchon. * Folk that 
live single may die as happy and go ^ to Heaven as fast 
as the married ones/ ^ 

‘ That’s true,’%aid Michel thoughtfully ; * but it’s 
better to marry/ And here he f^ll iiito a reverie, out 
of which he by and by awoke, dedaTing tiiat he was 
dying with hunger, and had nothing to eat ; • 

‘ Nd; BO bad as thitneHdtoi^^yirid * As we 

came through the .#bod X rplucked^ ^hat 

were bobbing In my flnce; and when 1 lighted 
set dmtn on the ashes, Thhw must be a^ done by 
this time I think ; and if th^’re 
you can take one cf^thg bit# 
intended, and X’U roast if for you 
as we itsM^';io 

■ #ienvrkeptthUaheep/;^^;;- i 

What'a brute to’ 

;-garefhm^^hwad^^^ WhjriiyoU^iiitiie ' 




to y our three or four meals a day at tlm but X am 
used to fasting, and 1 don’t miss a meal ‘^w and then/ 

^That’s another exceUent qualUy ip a 
Miche^iaughing. ' 

‘ But I’m not a wife* nor like to be/ said Fanchon. 

Xiere Michel fell into another reverie, ‘ He’ll ba: nO 
fbol that dtOoses you/ said he; ‘ 

* X hope not, for 1 shouldn’t like to marry a foot/ 
said' she.'.'' 

^ ‘ I daresay you think me a stupid fellow/ said he, 
after a pause; ‘for I can do nothing, and ycm can do 
ev^ythingr^ But you see, Fanchon, I was set to the ; 
plough, and to gnide the oxen through tlie furrows, 
when I was but a little lad; and as I only worked on 
iiiy father’s farm, I always found my meals ready when 
1 wanted them ; and then I married young, and my 
poor Marguerite took care of me ; hut I’ve nobody to 
mind me now/ 

‘Couldn’t Fanchon take care of you, papa?’ asked 
little tjep, who had been awakened by the smell of the 
cookery, and was now sitting up and waiting for his 
share. 

‘To be sure I can/ said Fanchon, who was so fat . 
from thinking of Michel as a husband for herself, that 
She was not in the least embarrassed by the Gild’s 
question ; for Blaise Fastorer was esteemed a rich farmer 
in that part qf the country, and Fanchon’s mother was 
in a great degree dependent on the charity of the 
family. 

* Come/ said she to Michel when he had finished his 
supper, ‘ 1 see you can’t keep your head up to talk, so 
you had better He down by the child, and go to sleep at 
once, and 1*11 watch the fire/ 

‘No, it is you that must lie down, Fanchon/ said 
Micheb ‘ and I’ll watch you both; for I have fifty things 
stirrii^ in my head, and though X were to try never so, 

I could not sleep a wink/ 

‘Fifty things ! That’s too many for one head/ said 
Fanchon merrily. 

‘ Well, if I haven’t fifty, Pve one that I haven’t been 
able to get out of it for the last two hours, and I should 
like 'to tell you what it is.* 

* I think I could tell you/ said i'anchon : ‘ you wish 
you were at home, and in bed, instead of running the 
country after a wife/ 

* A woman I never saw!* said Michel, ‘I’ve nine i 
minds to go back again, Fanchon. What do you say ? 
Will you go with me?’ 

‘1 go with you!— no/ said she. ‘What would my 
poor mother do nexUwiuter if 1 lose the situation she 
has got for me with so much trouble ? And as for you, 

I say you’d be very wrong. Why should you take such 
a prejudice against a girl you have never seen? Think 
of your good parents too, that wish you to marry. 
WhatV your objection ? ’ 

‘ None, if I may choose for inyself,’ answered Michel 

‘ Wait till you see her/ said she. 

In spite of her brave little heart and good spirits, 
fatigue began to t^l against Fanchon at last, and tho 
next time Michel spoke to her she was noddinif. * Come, 
my girl* he, ^ lie down beside the bpy,;and rest till 
the moming^^ dawns, and tlrnn ill wake you both.* So 
Fanchtm stretched herself on the bed of leaves, and : 
taking the 'child in ker arms* woe soon fast asleep. 
Then Micliel spread ttie doak over her ; and as fie' . 
l^ked'Ot her sweet innocent young face, with little XiCp 
lying on hei: bosemti lie «aid, * Where have my eyes 
been all this whilij^ that I haVe had this treasttfe under V 
tibudn; it out? I thought 

vCblld’ i;';ii^:'fhi^hv.:sW^ as'fair. - 
’dQ6to-:|bok:at,:kh^:«i''hM as.ayo^.;miii;i^ ' 
'n^derikbd/'briiLvoXM 'aVgood ' 
'''ilw: '^is^ in': 'godd- '.faithiladd.' 9k ::Wilh::’;WAni^ - 





; ifeW sbottid Ise Hbi^iever, 

^ m^re 

dearly^ h« adri«aAdie tb «i^ie the 

sleeperiV and endeiivouT^^^ to^ be% pa(h^ 

, Fatiahon eras very 4^wiyt ahii as for ther^ 

' . ee>wehibt:him 'ait ''dl:|-':h)i$;i:Mihhd took 'him' ia- hlsit^e^ ' 
■■ 'ihd'iii'ey;trtidfi^ti aw-ayi-fije^iii^ time^ih hO|»B8 
idf Ithmr And eocordiu^y, alter 

walkmir^^ upwatSi hopr, iMichei exolaimsd 
joydftuily that 

. he iia^ a through tke tre^ y so ^ey took 

hiiiiiLtll^ :iiiiA forwards ; but instead of a house, 

they fehhd-'the light brpceeded frdin tbolr own 
which thh hib^ had blown into aflame; whereu^h 
Michel lost ali patience» e^cclaisning they must be iM^ 
witched j but said^ * Come. let us make the 

best of it. One night in the wood wont kill tis i but we 
must make a bed for the clidd again^ and cover him up 
wariU) for I begin to feel the cold ahr of the morning/ 
i^nt ^oiigh Fancl)oi/s l^tience was hot exhausted, her 
linibl were ; and turniiag ks white 
that covered her neck, she was teiaed wl^h ^ shivering, 
her teeth began to cht^teri and she sink to the ground 
: ..ehnost insensible. ■ ■ V 

* ^/Fanchon. my girl!* cf led Mkhel, Uftiug her in 
his s^ms to the bsd shy had made for the boy, * it is tny 

i fault that you are exposed to all thia trouble and 
fatigue/ 1 undertook to protect yon to Graindpr^. and 
1 have done you nothing but mischief. But forgive me. 
FanchfUh and lit make you amends for it all if yen'll 
take me for your husband ! ' 

* II* cried Fanchon, somewhat recalled to herself by 
amazement. * You’re raving. Michef ; you don’t know 
Wh*t you’re talking about/ 

*l know yery well what I’m talking about.’ anitWim^^ 
he f * end ,I know that you’re the only Woman t<j mkke 
me happy ; and that you’ll he a kind mother to my chil- 
dren, and a good daughter to my old father and mother ; 
so only say that you’ll marry me, knd as soon as it’s 
iight to see our way. instead going on to 

QrandprA we'll turn our faces tlie Ot^ way. aiid go 
back to the farm/ 

* }t’i impossible.’ said Fanchon, shaking her h^ad, ^ It 
can’t he ; so think of it no more. Michel, but gp foiws^ 
and see Isabel Gerard; as you promised year parents 
ybehyo^ 

‘it’s of no use,’ said Michel; * it would only be an 
aflront to go and see a girl I’m determined not to marty. 
But why wont ybtt have me* Fahchdn ? Wasn’t I a 
good husband te my poor Marguerite ? Didn’t she, on 
her deathbed, bid j^e another wife? And didn’t 
she bid me t^ll her th^ gi ven my flrst one 

a momeht’f nause^^^^l^ that ; she had taken me for 

■ her:hii8hahd|/-..; ■ 

' ';Khow,v't^t’tf Fanehbh'.'. With., the: 
i^Fs in mbt^v who wm 

nurse her in her ImtdBnete; hemd ' 

V > And d^ you hear what asid te^nls^t? It; 

; ■■:$Si)m^»:hbwevWc,:':waa 'pervaded "|dr, ■ 

tlteu^ elt^ gave no f^son, she so steaduy him. 
i}mt;/'^gkitef;disc0<wt^ '|Iichsi':;at ']ength..''Ceased' ''tO': 

■ -speiki- ihd'wklle'-.lhtt :m down^Wglin ^ 

' he : turned;:'te';'rokMe’:h^: 

. but '.:he;ea.W'W:;eres AwakA''':#nd''''thet:'.:shAha4'^i^ 

‘ 'ainy 

■'. from, an :iteeted:'.^'; i 
■■;<^ndprf i andj#.'-aaiqi^ 

.: .. m .llte;''tiiteg«,'^Fancheh' 

-ae«A:lmde^htev^g<i0drfe 


* I Wont have any mother biit FahehoP/ said Lep. 

■‘ You sliaVt heve any other/. saM Michel; ‘and as 
she Wont he yi^ mother, you 4iall hews uone.’ Where- 
upon, bidding Fanchon famM)^» 
teiu child. 

in obtain parte ef Fiittnce. Wltefe i^ for 

cdl the married, as WeM;#^ me "shigle, tmudren and 
grandchiUten te the same roof 

is Iteig sa It is so, there is a 

temarkable degree of deterenee towards the 

ie^ders of the family ; and thus^Midiel, though nearly 
thirty years of age, felt some misgiving at the thoughts 
^ presenttOg himself at the farm, without having ful- 
fllied the olld^t of his journey, and Without being able 
to explaiii te the tetiifa^^ of his j^rents the reason 
of his return i Ibr to say that he had fallen in iovo with 
Barbette’s little daughter; and that she hod refused him 
into the bargain.: he knew would appear to them rather 
a subject for amazeihent and lau^ter than commise- 
ration* However, he was so good a son, and so worttiy 
a man. that altliougli. disappointed, tlie old people did 
not think proper to prpss the matter further when he 
declared hU determination not to marry Isabel Gerard ; 
and tliey contented tlmmselves with looking about in 
other directions, and recoiumandlng to. his notice hist 
one and then another faiv d^ surrounding 

distriete. But it was all in Vain ; Michel would have 
nothing to say to any of them ; and although he wont 
about hIsVork as diligently as ev^, everybody saw he 
was an altered man. Of Fanchon he lieard nothing; 
but as there followed a Very hard winter, Barbette would i 
have suflered exceedingly, had it not somehow iniracu- j 
iou^y happened thiat^ her stock of potatoes, an d f! our, j 
and fltewo^ never diminished ! It did not signify how | 
freely site used them, she had always plenty; and iJ- j 
though at first, fearing the devil might have a baud in I 
the busiuess. she had some thoughts of confessing to j 
the priest/she comforted herself with the idea that as | 
she had net entered into any compact with tlie Evil | 
One, he had no right to expect any condescension on | 
her part in teturii for his benefits. Wlien the year was 
expired, Fanchon came >hoine again ; but much to tlio 
annoyance of her mother; and the surprise of Blaise 
Fastorer and his wife, she: declined to enter into tlieir 
Michel guessed her reason, and it stung him 
te the quick to see bow resolutely she iiypided him ; but 
it happened that while she wktf makihg inquiries for 
another situation, the scarlet fever broke out in the 
nelghbourbood. f^nd there was scarce!^ ^ house that had 
not one or more children in bed wiih it. Among the 
rest Michel’s three children were all attacked at one 
time; and in sbch an emergency as tliis Fanchon did 
not wait te be aslte<l'^be oii^^ her assistance at once, 
in 8pito. however«of alithe care and attention that were 
lavished on tliem, tlte .twayoangest died, to the inex- 
pressible grief of their faimer. who doted on them for 
their own sakes, and as relics of his beloved Marguerite; 
bid; Lep recovered ; and it was whilst he was lying in 
bed convaiesteiit that bd said to Fanchon, to whom he 
had become pasaiohately attached, ‘fanchon, I wfuit 
ym te premise iste sn^ Will you?’ 

;v;vTns;i^r*-l.willi^^^ . 

,• Oh yen. yok es® yery w^l if you like/ 

" '/'..vikemlse .tbs*::3mn’Aihe..m . said Lep.. -'- 

saidFahctipia, rising eiuldenly, 
‘Xite down, and let me 
:'ite!S^:^Chp;wh^^^ ■■■■ 

Laps / Fli not Ue down till you 
he', seized hold' -dC'' 'her .. 

i 

hkt^ytek', ■ 

heif'"'’ 

IS#if inw My .blether 
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and sister* vrhtit ahidl 1 do without a inMiua ? ■ And yet 
Aveak atid e^eiteblp from hU iUunaa, the hoy 
an unoontrolltible pasiteri of tears ^ ' ^ 

* Oli* Lepi ite{»J what can I do Ad 
darlintt?’ said Fanchon^ idmpst cnying 

boy's distress and Nr bwu conrfusioiii ' /; 

‘ Do what he asks* Bijr ohiid 1 * iftid old wdmaji, 
coming to the bedside * I understand 
of poor MichelA despondency* and why 
come to live with us* FaUOhoni I; But tieriiaps you (ten-t 
like ray son? Perhaps : you coulduA be happy with 
him ? Is that the reason you refused him ? *. 

* No* tDa’ani,’ said Fanchim* hiding her face amongst 
I^p'a curly locks. ‘ 

* Perhaps it was because you thought we should hot 
like you for a daughter?* Fanchon did not answer. 
* Well, Fanchon, perhaps you were right; and did you 
tcU my son your motive for refusing him?’ 

‘ Never*’ answered Fauchon. 

* You’re a, brave* good girl** said the mother as she 
left the roora\ 

* Wont you be my mamma now, Fanehoti?* said Lep, 
throwing his arms round her neck. * GranUy wishes it, 
and I Wish it, and papa wishes it.’ 

* I don’t know that*’ said Fanchon. 

*Biit I do*’ said Lep *f * for when be asked me this 
morning if there was anything 1 wished for that he 
could give me* 1 asked him to give me Fanchon for ray 
mamma; and he said he should be very glad indeed, 
hut that Fanchon wouldn’t But yoii will now, wont 
you?* 

‘ I^erhaps !* whispered Fanchon. 

says perhaps, papa; make her say pesl* cried 
Lep to Michel, who now entered tlie room vpiUi his 
fatlier and mother. * ' 

Michel did make her say yes f and ere many days 
were passed, Fanchon became Lop's mamma* to the 
joy and astonishment of old Barbette, and the inhnite 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. . 


THE PROCEliiSION.CATERPILLAIl. 

Some interesting communications hacve recently anpeared 
in the Belgian and German journals concerning .the pro- 
c<?ssioij-(.'aterpilIar (J^o7nlf^a‘pr0csssiona, Linu,), an account 
of which may pebye acceptable to , our readers Before 
proceeding to thete, however, we may refer to What is 
said about this curipu^ ainmal in Reaumur’s valuable 
Memoirs on the N atural History of Insects. The Bomku^ 
processiona is a caterpillar of medium size that infests 
the oak. The hairs are as long Os the insect itself* 
and after rising perpeudicularly upwards^ become curved 
downwards. White at first* bbw they and the skin 
become reddened with age. ENb^^ these cater- 

pillars forms a republic of ^om fiOO to No indiTiduals, 
which never quit each other, eating together, and crawling 
together, and remaining in close coil tact during their 
condition of chrysalides. The butt^ieil> however, which 
result from these disperse in eveiy direction. 

The caterpillar^; encamp on the oak, where they weave 
wobs for their domiciles; but after ,^atiging theiir skins; 
they abandon these, apd form new xmes from time to time 
until they acquire two-thirds of thete complete when 
they settle themselves in a fisj^ed abcdo;, vThe itest contaiu- 
ing SO many is necesteyily foupd it various 

heights on the trunk of the oak ; but in 

. Spite' of itsdarge BiJEe;'go mU'jri!i':'|^<5^‘||:Mbmbie";^^ 
roaities or knots eommohly ae^ os iN ^ 

Vwhen purposely sought for, it U 
It varies in shape, being iff 

:..to 20' .inches .long by 5 or 
: r aboitethe level of the'treei... k 

-Buriuf their m6vemen.ts,:th'eyb»ti^B]tetei:i^ 

.: 'as-mplicitly as 'if 

: 'masuh;'v.''.They. all.m'QVe«. step,^'te^:d:/rediteri^ 
as h©;do«svami'."^Stem^#^ 

' 'Mow:. 'his 'moti6us;'fo'.regakt'.'',ai^»,....IKte^ 


a hriindil^of oak coniainiug a M ^d 

observed ^eir movements for teverai^daya#^^ 
est '.oate' And.:- interest, Fi'i^^w 'ttegte' CatmU^ 
out, immediately foilbwlUg him m SiUkte Jlla to 

the leligjth of about two feet* each iudividual 
head Olose against the tail of the one preceding hiuK 
The file now became twofold; by and % these lulteA 
soldiers came three abreast ; aiid after a while four, ah4 ^ 
then five, six, seven, and eight abreast, with the utmost 
vegularity; the caterpillars always close to the tails of 
those preceding them, each rank of the line dressed as If 
by wdrill sergeant, and all following implicitly the muye- 
meuts* however tortuous, of their leader. On some bCca- 
sious Reaumur contrived that this leader should pass 
over a space apparently too small to deploy all his foL 
lowers; but he nevertheless accomplished the feat by 
pursuing numerous tortuous lines, which soon became 
studded with caterpillars marking their sinuous course. 
Sometunes, when in search of a new portion of the oak 
to devour, numerous evolutions and complicated figures 
are formed; the bead of the moving body being always 
angular, and the width of the rest of the line increaiiug 
with it, sometimes formed of fifteen or twenty abreast^ 
Those movements in search of food take place in the 
oyening, and if the caterpillars are obsen'ed beyond the 
limits of the nest during the day rtime, they are s^ to 
be gathered together in contorted and motionless masses. 
When in their nests, too, they lie thus interlaced, and 
the chrysalides are stowed so closely, that they seem to 
form a cake of varying dimensions. After lying so for 
about a month, the butterilieB all escape in the same 
twenty -four hours, some time in the middle of August, 
end rapidly dispefte ; the evacuated cocoqiib then haying 
a strong resemblance to a wasn’s nest. 

Too fottch care eannot be taken in handling these oater- 
pillars* as also, the chrysalides and tb© cocoons, afthr the 
butterflies hate escaped.: Reaumur, acting at first in^ 
cautiously in this i.’esUeet, sufiered some infiammatibn in 
the hands* face* and eyes in consequence ; and some 
ladies who were observing the curious movements of the 
animals, without handling them at all, found their skins 
irritated, thou^ in a less dcj^ee. When in his walks 
Reaumur merely disturbed their nests with his stick, he 
found some degree of the same iriitation ensue ; and freely 
covering the hands vnth oil was found to afibrd no pro- 
tection to those hahdiing the chrysalides or their husks. 
He attributed these irritating embets to some of the 
small hairs which abound on the surface of the sjiimal. 
The long hairs he considered nearly innocuous; but if 
he removed these from the •pastoofi’ skin of the caterpillar, 
and then rubbed his hand with it, ho experiencetl an iiti^ 
tation equal to that caused by the strongest nettles. 

Professor Morreji has recently read a paper on this 
insect at the Belglkn Academy. He says that an animal 
BO utterly destructive to so valuable a tree as^^^^^v^ 
is fortunately tare in Belgium ; but that itv |fi47 and 
I84fi great numbers Were seen in certain plains, fum 
opportunities of observing the frightficil dama^ the anu 
mal is capable of Causing, ite well as the singuiar habits 
described by Reaumur. lii : 1847 it inyteled a pCrimn: M 
the forest of Hertogenwald* situated 
Prussia, and did fiCeat raisehiinf te the caks j 

kg espNtelly the Its appearr j 

atice in ihU foiete, tata^ took, kdv 

to the belief of 'ite’^NifiiA' tte!iE'e'tem.ig^tioh^ :d|kc& ;::j 

.'foten.'.'dfOrxnany .to ..Belgihte;'':;.' 

it ' wse:.ht|^v’.tN’:’.:Ntt '.hlAvnot ; '..b'ht 'atene!!^';.v 
in. '.iiay':ite’'.eaEteteh^^ .nawh;^.v discobeMif'MC 

.daring.A.bo’tte3ical.:ex'cuteidn;k...^%.ffi|i|te 
.'4Mlthox^’.’'|jh^.':.'.h|s.' p.umie:iN|iw 
''ofAbseivuk: 'thte^':'te^ipRiar 




^ the fiddi. The luciiwtf ft 

Wheh he inquired eould thM V ihete 

(^te^iilftre irheii he hiiftir iliftib 

^even the dust pree^diiig ifom their neete did to 

man fuid beast* peMe to U8 

did to the worthy ipvofesttor. the eat^ t* eftid 
! the man ; '‘ w mt ^^roiii Heaven to deetroy 

: the oaki the fattdl 6 rd|. plant # the detriment of their 
: teha;nts’';ero^1^''.^ 

I M.^Morien'^ of their ibode 

! of progfresemh^^^^^^^^ ootrect ; excepting that in the 

I armies eeen hear measured sometemes 

twehty feet series of eingle and double 

iiW behind^ the commshding generai were so short, that 
very soon 4 he:r 4 hh 8 s t 6 ten, twelve,, fifteen, and 

twenty cater^lan abretuit. One ariny might be seen 
: asoendihg an oak whose leaves were already partly de- 
! stroyed' Sy another arm^ then in the act of descending; 

I the re^[»ectiye corps crossing each other without seeming 
to si^er ftny inconvenience. Indeed the instinct which 
impels these animals to move in unbroken files seems to 
render them indifferent to all extenial obstacles. 

A dobular mass of cat^illars whs taken home for 
examination. Next day it was ihmwn down. After 
about ten minutes, one of the catej^illars deliberately 
crawled out, and was followed by a^ 8 eeond and third, 
and so on; but on this occasion the army formed itself 
into two lines, each headed ly « leader, one <ff which 
led his troops on towards the left, the other to the right, 
the point of contact being fjOlklaed by the last caterpillars 
of each troop. The array now complete remained motion- 
less, until the professor, naTing waited more, than an hour 
without observing the slightest sign of change, dispersed 
them. Another curious fact observed was the power they 
seem vto exert in deposing a leader physically incapable 
of dimff justice to so important an ; omoe. Among the 
caierpilTars brought home was a lliUe^ miseralle, mis- 
shapen antmeJ ; end when the troop had filed off so as 
to bring hini '^hto line in his turn, the author contrived 
to place him as the head of the file. A long pause 
ensued. The marrii was arrested, as if fpr consultation 
upon the emergency. Rapid undulations shook the line, 
and at last it broke— a fine strong caterpillar leaving it, 
thus constituting himself the head of a nevc^file, and 
being .Speedily followed by othera He who was next to 
the d^arf left him to follow the new laader; and even 
the ex-c 6 mniaudm himMlf quietly fell into the line 
headed by Vs inore efficient rival. 

Every observer hai bMii struck with the exactitude 
wiik wmeh ihese caterpillars keep the straight line; and 
it has been suntiMed tb^ each may take bold of the 
long teimlnal i ^ui^^ one he foiiowa M. Morren, 
however^ has m and feels eon- 

vinoed that 'Ihe e^pisatUttidn is not wetirfounded. These 
long te^minV h^ directed obliquely on 

each side, ai^ ;r^lve the head of the following cater- 
pUlar ;Mwem s^^ possible this lateral 

conis^ s^e likeep a strslght line, 

of the im- 

^ of this caterplUftr. Indeed all observers 

' :the.;point<' ;.;ShepheF 4 s;,-and. swineherds, 'eonduct- 

' ''fiobks. '.to the ' mere ' ' vicinity, of. these.'. ^ftnimals,' 

' -imd'.'SO likeivise'-: does' .the/^wo^mhu'' 
they have f^d Nicolai, the 
. :'.beleh^§.:^sstphaUaa:..^ ...says ^that '.h'oraes: . 

' :broU|ltp$thih 'vthe./'Bphere'. df .';:their."'ftq'tion. 'beopme:^' like':. 
.,:mad'';aht^ils:.f/ .ex'aUiplef -of ':.the: .dan.gei: 

' ' whl^ .:,l^:;::hbcku'ed' ' 'sleepiii.g.;&ear..' ^the: .tres^': 

■ emecially •• 

.Borckb<#eh}i|j|ppfc^^i:;he 

• ■ .."Wilt: :.'The fW-'; 

■ ■ -fwely handled" ■:% 

g di put by :: JOii the 

,.;ths'...vase 


UrM opened heeam affected. On other ihern- 

of the Pandora’s box, white 

fthkeh' isitied, which produced the same effects To 
one of them Idadame Morren 'exposed her arm ; which 
not only beOaiUe inflamed, but the entire body after- 
wards was : the seat of a sympathetic e^^^ all ill 
effects, however, passing off in a few days^ One of the 
flakes being examined microscoplirally, was found to be 
chiefly oompesed of a mass of hairs of various len^hs 
and colours, most pf them having a small cavity filled 
with some Substance. M, Mbrren is disposed to adopt 
ReaUmuris explanation of the irritation being produced 
by these minute hairs sdhering to the skin, and ob- 
serves tiiatM furniture touched by them will 
leng eeintinuft to possess the power of exciting irritation, 
li has since been announced by Professor Will that the 
haks contain pmrio aci^, identical in its constitution 
with the matter which gives its peculiar character to the 
bite of the spider and the sting of the bee. 

A VISIT TO the arctic SHIPS. 

A vsXT strong and eVen affecting sympathy has been 
manifested by ihe Rritish public in the efforts made to 
ascertain the fate of our bruve countrymen who have 
disappeared from human ken in the 

* Thrilling regions of thf ek -ribbed Ice/ 

surrounding that mysterious North Pole, which lias 
such powerful Uttracrions for the imagination. It may 
therefore not be uninteresting to those who * dwell at 
home at ease* to hear something of the preparations 
and pi^^ecautions used on board the ships now recently 
departed for the purpose of seeking their lost sisters. A 
ffew days ago we visited the 2fsw/wte— the ‘head lady,* 
as Costard would say, Of the expedition. The external 
appearance of the vessel struck us as well adapted to 
hfumionlse with the scenery amid which she is to be a 
I prominent object. She ii painted black, with a narrow 
red stripe running round the upper portion of the side ; 

I and this colouring, and the absence of ports (or windows^ 
as landsmen would call them), give her a solemn, deter- 
mined appearance, suitable to a ship going on no holiday 
task, but one of solemu earnest. Her figure-head is a 
siiOwy polar bear. 

We were very courteously received on board by the 
oflicers, one of whom, XaeutCnant Brown, had been in 
the JBnierpriset and him lately favoured the public with 
I a Panorama Of the Arotio Regions, and an exquisite 
volume Of engraviugs of the same scenes. The vessel 
is 9i double ship— thdt is to say, she is lined with extra 
beams of ash end oak, which add at once to her strength 
amd waiimthi the bow, which eff Course will come into 
flomst f^ntact with the ice, is eight feet six 
inches IhVk, this mass of timber 

with iron. officers’ cabins are lighted by sky- 
lights only;; the captfun’i ;of course occupies the stern 
Of the ship : it is warmed by pipes of hot air running 
round it, and by a copper stove and fhnncl, and will be 
cbUf^nlAy kept uprto a temperature of sixty degrees ; a 
narrow i^ssage ahd; |% oompanion-ladder separate it 
the' ghuricmV^ to the 

'ptl^ ri^nd which ate sOmo^o their berths or 

IrtiroQii^ 1%eBe^ thotigh very smaU, are extremely 
jS^ and opnfOV^ covered only by a 

very prettyopen , 
shh^ and it con- 

Oegnehtly^^^i^^^ proceeded from 

the 'air- ■ . 

thf.' . 
for tiSe'; 
.coning in - . 
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contact with the heated metal, two liiige tult^a 
proceed from the stove; and on eeacMpg the : 

are divided on each side into two amaUer branchei^ which 
run round the officers* cabins, and towards. 
castle, thus com (detely warming the > habitable decit 
Outside the cabins is. an apparatus for waihlng and 
cooking, all 'in one. It resembles in shape an pld» 
fashioned plate - warmer,, being, bovaver, v®>7 much 
higher. 'Hiere is a huge grate wndemeath : the upper 
part has ranges of sbelyes fot:;bakifig ; it slips offi and 
the top of the oven reyemed flkea into its place, and 
becomes a copi)er for washing pr bpUing. Close, to it is 
a Downton's pump for pumping the ship, and near the 
forecastle another for pumfung up pitber fresh or salt 
water. These pumps are on the hj’draulic pririci{de. 
llicy look like huge copper or brass vases $ and the 
tubes or funnels running up firom them o^ deck, in 
order to prevent the water within from freeing, are 
covered closely and carefully with the coarse fort of 
flannel of which our snow-boots are made. Two stand 
together, divided by a brass plate of a circular form, 
with large, round, flat pieces surrounding it. There is a 
movable centre-piece of the same metal, whicli, fixed 
on one or other of the rounds, sends up either fresh or 
salt water, as you choose, by its pressure ; or-^as in the 
case of the pump further afi-^pumps out the ship; thus 
saving the sailors the terrible and depressing labour 
they used to have when such exertion b^aihe necessary 
in days of yore. 

Near the forecastle is a machine for dissolving ice 
or snow for use. A sort of iron shoot receives the 
snow on deck, when shoveled in by the men^ and it 
descends through this passage into a huge iron reser- 
voir, beneath which is a furnace. Here it is melted, 
and runs through a pipe into the tubs or buckets placed 
to receive it. Mr Brown told us that ice would be first 
melted in it, as it would be some time ere they saw 
snow. We were then shown the ice-saws, by means of 
which a passage of ihiles has been cut through the 
ice. They are of huge dimensions, with tremendous 
teeth. The method of using them is by fixing a tri- 
angle, to the apex of which a bloqk is hung; a strong 
rope runs through it, to one end of which the handle of 
the saw is attached ; the other end has a number of 
smaller ropes proceeding flrom it, by means of which 
tlie sailors work the saw through the solid ice, and are 
thus enabled tp open (as we have said) a passage of 
some length. Such are some of the mechanical facili- 
ties that science has afibrded for encountering the ter- 
rible north. Indeed we x^me to the conclusion ttiat a 
residence on board, in cabins kept up to such a tempe- 
rature, could not be very uncomfortable ; but we were 
reminded of the necessity of going oh deck, and into 
the air, and this of course led to an bkplatiation of the 
means used to prevent the eflTects to be apprehended 
from such a sudden chahge of atmosphere. Her Ma- 
jesty provides the memtes of the expedition with boots 
which reach higher than the knee, of the very thickest 
flannel, with soleS of cork two inches thick ; the ihher 
dress is of flannel, next to that chathCis leather, which, 
preventing evaporation, retains the heat ; then, if they 
choose, another garment lined with fur, or a greatcoat 
lined with sables, one of which vre saw : a sort of helmet 
is to be worn on the head, to whioli is attached a ipimk 
of knitted wool, wadded and lined with silk, and deubly 
thick over tlm nose, leavl^ Opiy an am tiie 

eyes. These masks are and the 

whole attire^ Of Pe<^lal|y ^heii the hiihde disapi^r iiji the 
huge fur gauhl^ which dbmplete til dlnidH iudirr 
xspcuM. ' 

The stofeelud ln are necetiarfiy^l^ 
port follows witii them, to be traheteited tdi^e vessels 
wheh they reach a otoiaiii UillttdS^ Tl^ 
stotes aiw, however, eh 
..they Wong.-' 

■; cases' of\pw8erved .'f 

'.cbilise ppWder,;pr''fS»l,''WI'^w 
■" with lHffithg.:wdlet;:lhsa^ 


dish o^mashed potatoes. In answer to oiir hspuiries as 
to wh^er there was any difficulty in getltfig s 
manndh we learned that the saUors were vety anxious 
to et^er, and that three or four time/ tl)e IHlihber of 
the crew might have beeu obtained, but that g^at 
Care* was necessary in the selection of the men: #ith 
regard to health and strepi^h, an old Wir even teiidfr^ 
ing them unfit for the climate they were to endUire.; 
The officers appeared in great spirits, and declar^ tlmt 
if their lost comrades are still living, it is impossible 
to miss finding them, the search is so weU planned. 
Heaven grant it 1 and that their own voyage inay 
be achieved in safety. They have a brave and ex- 
perienced commander, a most humane and courteous 
gentieman. who will doubtless render their life on ship- 
board as i^asant as one of great fatigue and privation 
can be, foV they have to anticipate a winter of solemn 
gloom, and many an unforeseen peril, ere they look 
upon merry England again. They bear with them the 
best wishes of the public, and as it is not a mere mania 
for (practically) useless discovery which sends them 
forth, we do not deem it quite as much a matter of 
regret as usual that England should peril so many of 
her best and bravest on the enterprise. 

We left the Arctic ships highly gratified by our visit, 
everything but the balloons being then on board. Go- 
vernment has done much to alleviate their discomforts 
and dangers ; but we trust that one source of comfort has 
not been overlooked — ^thatis, a good supply of enter- 
taining and instructive books for all. Not a common 
ship's library, but one meet to beguile the tedium of 
a Polar winter, and render it a period of mental im- 
pVovement to many. There are now numerous publi- 
cations admirably suited for such a purpose, and the 
generosity Pf the public could not be better exercised 
than in bestowing them on these or other vessets des- 
tined for the Arctic seas. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

t^ZANOFOXTES FOR THE MILLIOK, 

A REGRET was some time ago expressed in the Journal,* 
that since the pianoforte is now the reigning instrument 
of the civilised world, it should, from its expensiveness, 
be confined to the comparatively affiuent classes. It 
was suggested that, as much of the costliness of the 
instrument was caused by fineness of materials not 
essential to the musical result, it might be possible, by 
using plainer materials of that kind, to make a consi- 
derable redaction of price without any inferiority in 
essentials. On this hint the respectoble firm of Cbllard 
and Collard of London have and we have now, by 
their favour, seen an example of certainly a much more 
popular class of instruments than what has previously 
existed. The piano submitted to iM it of thecottage sixe 
and form : its key-board presents Inx and k^balf octaves. 
The strings are arranged on a frame etren^hened by 
metal. It is such an instrument as, when ^ finer ex- 
ternal materials, is usually offered by the maker at L.56. 
Tiie price of this is L.30; being a reduction of nearly one 
halt The only apparent ffifibrence of the instrument from 
othete is in the patexites of wood forming the case, this 

^ing.of the comiiion pine Instead of mahogany. for 

from being in the least inel^nt, it has rather a preUiy 
eifoot, nxterfor being highly polished, and hating 
tenoh the epp^rance of satin wood. As to esa^tlMs, 
:fteihitfm’eiit '.iS'" excellent; -its. tone/is;'d^r,:.ip^Sm 
'i'and rich; . and .this ''".from . end to-"' en'd'‘Of^■the■;-lw-lk^^ 
;,wi^'.'ti^^als';’aerve' to'gSve.' 






; tho tetrumeiat Tbeyond the rei# tti«# 

' of t^te in the middb l^ke of % 

|im^ifttl d^ b^lhlhh its^f nf 
thobg}} ^ie«e ihonld bxt^d to the litkt&ri of 
and pedalflf ih it to oifbjp ier?ieeehle oianofoilm^^ a 
I L,SO, This would be a ttiatui^ ind^ and im sbaU 
[ iiope.'to w^iwidowpliej^ 

Wv the diicovery’ of; which, ia 1849, 

by three Bdtith i travOlfere has already been ihade 
iteiUar to io lie about latitude 

40? 19' eouth, and lonaitade 24® east. A writer in the 
^ ^r^aih'i ^wn Jonrnal/ of February 9, 1^50, ea- 
pteasea his tirnv belief that the discharge of its waters, 
is by the well-known riyer Zatnbeai, which faUs into the 
Moaauild^ue Oh^hncl. He also points out that there 
is a CQ^tinual chain of tnountains or table^land from 
this boint to the north, arid he reobtnhiehds that we 
should nor endcarour to push commerce into Africa by 
that pyeriatid course, ihstead^^of spending efforts vainly 
on the epatt. where unhealthy atmosphere, the slave trade, 
and the semi-For tnguese and A rabic character of the 
inhabitants, compose a fomiidaUe oppoSHion. ? In this 
inland route,* he says, * there are no fe^a to ooiitend 
with, arrd the fears and prejudices of the natives, by 
kindness, gentleness, and gifts, will soon be bveroome. 
With such a road open, what should hinder commerce 
and civilisation advancing with rapid strides? Tlie 
natives, instead of being bbli^d to take their produce 
and collections from the interior to 1|ie sea, at the risk 
of being plundered and kidnapped ;:^ would 

find, without any fear at all, a far better market in the 
interior itself.* The writer concludes by recommending 
the formation of a Pioneering Societ>’^ and pointing but 
three sundry routes to the lake. 

Jt strikes us that this is a rational plati of procedure 
for FuropeanS: leeking access to Afirica. It is in the high 
inlami ^ouiitu that a climate will be found which a 
European constitution can bear. Push forward lines of 
citillsation into the centre, and the depraved communi- 
ties on the coast must languish like limbs which have 
been cut ofiT by ligatures h^ui communicating with the 
centee prganisKtion. ^ 

PolnELTT rsr KlCiSULUWOBK. 

We haye seen some specimens of what appears to us 

and of a kin^ which fivet^ a^stical scope tli^ 
the Usual laborious eteays of the needle. The speci- 
mens ate chte»y ^kndsoape ; and unless the spectator 
stands very ^oae to the picture, or the light shlues 
strongly uppu it, ,c^ have no suraicion that It is 
anything elte than an oil-pa-inting, The efifect is not 
product by what would be called in painting, 

but by hold splafhei, so isb speak, of the coloured wool, 
tlirown do^ VerticaUy, or diagbnalfc ac- 

cording te the rules wdrawing^ Tke views are bbviously 
taken ffom nature? pud oim now Wore^^u^^ Fast 
Casri% with the clip's Ipilf buried In gloom, and the agi? 
tatj^.Xgt^i^' Wnched here .aud:.:'tltei!0:by;:the red f Unset, 

. . exbili^ilfU - of arii ; not yery ^common/evek ktnb'nf 

.■1he.^u#fe^-'the;pen ,;;■ / ", 'xiV';,:'. ■' >■' : - 

Those pbdpctmns, ikeugh wor^iy of attention from 
''.tkelr:'tejbrihrib':h#ltl:h^ intetest attpc^' 

" 'Whieh' '^they ''iiwe 

lau^kybunf 6f 
dt OruhimS, ■■■of 

th'tewn, //by ''.'unjmerited:!'.iiripk^ 

'lou.toei,:aad' 

M^by;yariOns:.:Ute^ 




rite teher steps should be taken te draw towards 
attentteAof the publii^ We shall be much 
gys^ftiMi if teii bitef^:^i^ assist in any degree 

te 

: . 

or tee outeide Off Egypt Uttie or nothihg remainB unde- 
scribed bythe touitetV and if it bo not an eahauriod 
eountiy, it is only because tea variety of moulds into which 
tea Almighty has cast tho ininds of writers is inex- 
hmistible, and not because there are temples unmeasured 
and unUmsied, or natural phenomena unobserved or un- 
aoeounied But the interior life of Egypt is still a 
irideand interestiiig field for research, which has been only 
glanted at by the thousand-and^ne fashionable tourists 
who have published on that country, the unique works of 
the lane tamiiy being the exceptions that prove the rule. 

. The ohetacies to these studies are. the great difficulties 
of the Arabic; language, and still more the fanaticism 
of the people on religious subjects* In China., where poli- 
tical motives restrict the locomotion of the traveller, the 
pure morality of a Confucius, and the shining humility 
of a Mencius, have produced a considerable tolerance— a 
tolerance which would have been extended to Christianity 
if J^uitiam had not made it a political engine, and com- 
pelled the government to deal alike with matters of 
fact and matters of faith. No idea of desecration in- 
terferes witih the firee entrance of a European into their 
temples, or with the perusal of their sacred books, or 
free inquiry into their doctrines. But in the Ottoman 
empire, the European is in cteer matters not only not ob- 
structed, biit forwarded and assisted. Acts of arrogance 
and even outrage on his part often pass with impunity,* 
but the people abhor tee sight of a Frank costume in their 
mosques; and in tee arAor, as tho university of Cairo is 
called, it is absolutely prohibited, except in the rare and 
extraordinary «ase of tee visit of a member of a house 
reigning in' Europe. The Chinese hates the foreigner for 
his harharous nation, and not for his difTereuce of faith; 
while the Egyptian do^tete the difterpnee of faith rather 
than the dU&r^ce of nation, and would make the Koran 
a sealed book to unbelievers. 

To make a semblance of joining in the divine service 
of Moslems for literaiy purposes is what no right-think- 
ing man would descend to now-a-days, however it may 
have been considered in the time of Burkhardt. On the 
oteer hand, to pay a literary and historical visit to Cairo, 
and leave eut the university of the azhar, would be to 
enact the tragedy of Vllamlet* with tho part of the 
prince omltt^. 1 therefore adopted a middle course, 
such as that recommended , by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 
his ?Ouide to Mpdete Egypt, white was, to wear the cos- 
tume ter a permd i so teat a 1 was known as an 

Englishman, I entered aU the mosques with perfect free- 
dom during the intervals bHween divine service, and 
visited the atear if^eatedly, there being nothing in niy 
appearance to attract et|^pikl observation or to shock 
Moslem prejttdioas. In visiting the pashai I appeared 
in no other costame than that of plain .John Bull. 

it was on ohp of tho clear beautiful days of Novem- 
h^ !in Chiro, the heat of summer had passed, when 
tee inaiidation had begun to decline, and the delicious 
seiMnn 'of tee winter him ju^ commenced^ that I accom- 
aahaf, which is situated in the 
im^Ipari of is te' sayrihat part of the city 

iiv^te n^st rrinbte and o|^te under^ 

'teiiiaa-'dp^'itoate,^ -rie^riee it- u4tili3^u:fiiid 

■■auttedOft-i eteborateay;,: ■ 
itewrk- . .. 

/its::ekcesi.!of ..tep/'gr^dteuf'. and; / 

their 

tee ■vicinity of ■ 



i the azhat iiavi Nothing to make them 
i other parts ef OabN), being narrow, dark, and uapiawi^ 

! an inconvenience not felt in a oouhtry where theiw la, 
from three to fire dajs’ rain in the year; Wh^e 
want of noise of wheels or stones,, and the <^ 0 ^ Whg ait 
opened to the street, wijiiout a Wall oot ih^ side, and 
every few paces being oprered oVer fiwm hhiJij^to^ 
houNO-top to exclude the sun, one has a feetih^ 
ing rather in the labyrinthine paeeages ^ aa enoriaoua 
house than in the streetijof a capital. 

Within the univewity we find the mosque proper; • 

1 wide and extensive hall, with the roof eupj^ted by a 

1 greet many columns, evidently origmaUy fmm^^^t^^ 
i llornan edifices, or Christian basilica, hefom the Mwletn 

1 conquest in the seventh century. The destmetion Of a 
' Christian church never stood in the way of the arehitoots 
; of the earlier mosques of Cairo; and the invention of the 
i 1 pointed arch in the ninth century, long before it was ever 

1 seen or heard of in Europe, arose from the ingenuity 
of a Christian architect, who, to save hie ohnr^ from 
being despoiled of its column* to build the mosque of 
Touloun, promised to construct an arcade without the 

1 necessity of cylindrical columns. The discuMion on the 
origin of the pointed arch has been for a century past 
' a hot one among arehesologistSi but need never have been 

1 so if Macrizi Imd been accessible in a translatio]^ to 
! 1 Egyptian travellers. 

1 ; There was rather a deficiency of light in this mosque 
|| conqiared with the others that are open courts ; but 
; 1 there was still enough ^ read and write by ; and the 

1 floor was completely covered with clean new mats. It 

1 was not the hour of prayer, and the place appeared to be 
j a sort of general lounge, where were seen fiie Ulema, With 

1 their high white turbans of a peculiar fold ; the 
! v>ereen^ or students and fellows, of various dresses and 
i complexions, from the diflerent parts of the Moslem Vrorld ; 

; and blind iiieti, groping from pillar to pillar with the ease 
; of familiar spirits. Mr Lane has given several anecdotes 

1 of the pride, insolence, and fanatidsm of theso poor blind 
j men ; but one I received from my informant was quite 
ilie other way. Once a blind man entered the azhar, 

1 wearing a blue ChHstlan turban. He was consequently 

1 beaten, and told to go out, on which He cried out — * I am 

1 Sheik Mohammed; why do you beat a Moslem in the 

1 temple of God ?* * It is not true/ said they; ‘ else why 

1 do you wear the dress of a Christian And on explana* 
tion, it was found out that a hoax had been played upon 
him by a man who had oflered and pretended to sell 
the green turban of a ShereeiVfiiving him, instead, the 
dark -blue one of a Christian. 

We now passed through a door into the court with the 
other porticos or cloisters called KiWack (plural Rewa- 
week), and in these saw the nations, not intermingled, but 
each in its separate compartment, seated <m the ground 
cross-legged, receiving instruction in the beautiful but 
time-killing mental gymnastics of Arabic grammar and 
prosody, logic and rhetpric/law luid dogniatio theology, 
and in the smattering ef pre-Oopemicau astronomy apd 
mathematical science that is requisite for an almafiao^ 
maker or time-keeper of a mosque, with a HeW *0 preci- | 
sion in the houm appoint^ m prayer.: 

Es-Shara, or Cloister of Syria* had ifi 1845-46 ritogetheV 
nearly three hundred pupils; but those I saw coUld: not 
be a Quarter of that number* And Were eiasUy distin- 
guished, having lair camplegl<ms, ^ean tuvb^ being 

altogether the best and md^ :ieS|^ 

in tlie ixniverslty. A complj^te eoiilrast to ^em are the 
Mwebbins,wt0 drOye me td lhlfikid^^ 
of iiteratui^. 1^ them fbpm We^ 

; ' -hii 'of a::d,vab'd^^ #:th|' :<sdapie«t' 'hax* ; 

tiire, and were of i spueh 

. ra0e;'.:sSihoiigH TutuslahC ' 

dress likevAtWb,toWiMnWl^:^^^ ' lohtt'UihA'reM . 

■ of Egypi:;■.^^■Lookiti■g;■'ht■■ .:the'- 

that the prolonged xeldsbi^ 
ofihred :to.-.the; French' #.W JfajBe 'fiw-m 

■ . und.-wiriike, 

: : us. .add, ihr ‘ieSs 

add SyVia. : One of the cloistem eon taiiui imye^ 
stubjectii or prot6g6s of our most giaciOtte the 

Queen; ^0 are MisdeWis from Westm India, fks^uent- 
iftg a |iiwack called feom ’ Qoa ; but as T 

alway* found Indian Moslems in the 

empire; I did not claim any political relation with thm* 

While foreign Moslem countries ha v«<^for the most pa)rt 
only a single EiWack, each division of Egypt hasits osm, 
several of which have still some income allowed in the 
sshape of daily bread; for instance, that of the Sharka^y* 
or country to the east of the eastern mouth of the Nile, 
which has two hunted loaves of bread a day. The cloie^ 
tem of the other districts of Egypt have peculiar names un- 
known to maps. That of the country around Alexandria 
is called Liptigaweey, and that of the Delta, Tabarseey. 

The ploisteV of the people of Said, with its fountam 
reading-room, is distinguished by the dark complexion of 
its inmates; but darkest of all is the cloister of the Dac< 
rooiyjyirho are perfectly black; a cloister that was insti- 
tuted by Kaid Bey, a sultan who lived towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, and which tunis out ebony 
Ulema, cadis, and muftis* for the countries beyond 
Cataracts. Moslems froin Persia and Central Asia are 
common; but if we cast our eyes to the Celestial Empire,, 
where th^e are nearly twenty thousand mosques, a soli^ 
tary Alim from that vast and distant region was the only ; 
one who attended the axhar in the winter of 1645*46. 

As to the general doctrines and discipline of IslamiAiii 
as taught iq the azhar, 1 refer the reader to the well- 
known works of Relaud and Sale; and as regards custom 
and law, he will find the expcsltions df the four gmat 
Moslem doctors, Hanife, Shafei, Malek, and Harnbale, 
^graphically mapped in Mr liane^s * Modern Egyptians.* 

All Turkey Proper follows the first; most of Egypt and 
, Syria tljie second; Morocco and Western Africa the third; 
and Mr Lane assigns to the fourth the Wahab^es of 
Arabia, to whom t would suggest, as an addition, the in- 
habitants of the important city of Bagdad and Nablouso 
in Syria, the latter the Samaritan Sichehi of Scriptures 

A detailed history of the fortunes ami misfortunes of the 
azhar — of the rise, deejinej and fall of learning in Egypt;; 
from the foundation of the university in the tenth century 
to the present period—if written with the erudition of a 
Hammer Purgstall, a Lane, or a Quatremare, would be i 
one of the most interesting works conceivable; but; in a 
sketch of this sort, a brief and rapid glance is all that 
can be given. 

The azhar is the oldest ecclesiastical edifice of Cairo 
Proper— that is to say, of the Cairo built and named by 
Moezz, the first of the Fatimito caliphs; for when Egypt 
was conquered by Amru, in the time of the Caliph Omoiv 
the city was not in existence. Cairo was built by Moezz 
With strong walls, and the streets called a^‘r his merce- 
naries^ among whom were Oroeks aiid Sicilian Saracens. 
The mosque was finished in two years* and was, according 
to the inscription on the right of the sanctuaiy, ‘built by 
the oomiuand of Abdallah, vicegere^ of God, Abou Temin 
Ma’ad el Imam el Moezz LedinAlkh, the priiice of the 
faithful, on whom and on whose faihets And legitimate 
childreii be the blessing of God, and by the hands of his f 
servant Oohar, the secretaiy, the Sicilian, m the year 360.*^ 
There is a talisman to proVeht the e^rews and turtle- 
doves from building their heida there 
being the figures of birds (kiryVd iii stone. Ton years aft^ 
its foundation, the endewed as a seminam 

the or tuforS and Iscturers, being thirty-fire In ; 

number, and besides a sms^^ Bjslaryf each being allowed 
a fiew^'tesB’fi^d'' the'fesrival' of 
rthhi^’i^’V|hh!.'ash^ .prin.eipoi. mosque, .i^d .sbwaary,. i 

eir^l3ie'.Fatiih2fo dynasty*:’'.:. 
phcipal : fig^- '1^'' ^^1*“ :: 
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pieces* of wood^ and directed it successively towards 
four cardinal points of the horison^ Nd: sh^ow m 

doubt remained, and, overpowered by the conviction that 
he had indeed destroyed an error of five thousand yc^^ 
duration, and was about to reveal to the world an im-. 
perishable truth, Copernicus knelt in the pt^^ce.of that 
glorious volume whose starry : character's he had first 
learned to decipher, and folding his at^uatitd; hands 
across his boaom, thanked his Creator for huTl^ dPCncd 
his eyes to understand and read aright these His glorious 
works. He then returned to the tables and seizing a peiiy 
he wrote on the title-page of his bookT-*, Behold the 
of the greatest and the most perfect Artisan : the work of 
God himself.' And now/ the first excitement h^ 
passed away, he proceeded, with, a collected 
write the dedication of his. book. 

* To the Most Holy Father, Pope Paul lit. : 1 dedicate 
iny work to your holiness, in order that all the world, 
whether learned or ignorant, may see that 1 do not seek 
to shun examination and the Judgnient of my superiors. 
Your authority, and your love for science in general, and 
for mathematics in particular, will serve to shield me 
against wicked and malicious slanderers, notwithstanding 
the proverb which says that there is no remedy against 
the wounds inflicted by the tongue of calumny, &c. 

NicHOLAa CoPEiimcus— (y 

Soon the first dawn of day caused the lamp of the as- 
tronomer to burn more dimly; he leant his for<^head upon 
the table, and, overcome with fatigue, sank into a peace- 
; i'ul slumber. After sixty years of labour, he in truth 
; needed repose. But his present repose, at all events, was 

1 not destined to be of long duration : it was abridged by 

1 the entrance of an aged servant, who, with sip w and 
i heavy step, ascended the tower stairs. 

! * Master,' said he to the canon as he gently touched 

! him upon the shoulder, ‘ the messenger who arrived yes- 
j terday from Khdticus is ready to set out on his return, 

1 and is only waiting for your proof-sheets and letters.’ 

1 The astronomer rose, made up the packet, whicli he duly 
! scaled, and thou sank back upon his chair, as if wearied 
! by the eftbrt, 

1 * But that is not all,* continued the servant; * there are 

1 ten poor sick people in the house waiting for you; and 
besides, you are wanted at Frauenberg, to look after the 
water-machine, which has stopped working; and also to 
sec the three workmen who have broken their legs Ui 
trying to set , it going again.* . 

* Poor creatures ! * exclaimed Copemicus. * Let 
horse be saddled directly*’ And with a resolute effort 
shaking oif the sleep which weighed down his eyelids, the 
good man hastily descended the stairs of the tower. 

The hcuse of Copemicus was, in outward appearanoe, 
one of the most unpretcBding in Wemica : it was com- 
posed of a laboratory, in whi^ he prepared medicine for 
the poor; a little stud^ in ^ which this man of genius, 
skilled in art as well sa in. smenep, pained hiS:; own 
ness or those of his friends, or traced his recollections of 
Home and of Bologna; and la8tly> of a small parlour on the 
ground-floor, whi^ was ever opisn to all wfio came to him 
for remedies, for mptoey, or Over' the door an 

oval aperture had Which a ray of the 

iaid-day sun daUy a cei^ain 

point in the adjoining^ xn)prk^ the hotir of noon. | 
This was the astfonomiokl finomon of Copernicus ; and i 
the only oxfiamoiit the rbpm contained were some verses ' 
written by his own hand, and pasted up over the chiifi- 
ney-pieoe.' 

It was M'thU patloun that the good canon found the 
ten Invalids who had cpihe to claim hie iMsistemcM ; he 
dressed the of; Some> x^edies to 

othem, dibd on all he bestowed alms imd of kind- 

ness and consolation* Having compietod yp labours, he 
hastily swallowed % draught of mitki and ^wat about to 
set pu|^f9f Frauenbeirg, when a horseman^ galloppiufi up to 

Ae df^r, handed him a letter. He treiubled as , 

nised' the handwriting of his friend 0ysius, bwep o;f 
j Culm./ 1 * May God have pity on us,? prrote this fatter/ 
and avert the blow which now threatens thee I Thy 
enemies and thy rivals, combiued->tho8e who accuse 
sof folly, and those who treat thee as a heretlc-r^lmVe 
been So sucoessful in exciting against thee the minds bit 
ilm^people of Kumrabeig, that men curse thy name in 
the streets; the priests excommunicate thee from their 
pulpits; and the university, bearing that thy book was ; 
about to appear, has declai^ Us intention to break the 
printing presses of the publisher, and to destroy the work 
to which thy life has been devoted. Obme and lay the 
storm; but come quickly, or thou wilt be too late.* 

Before Copernicus had finished the perusal of this let- 
ter, he fell back voiceless and powerkss. into the arms of 
his faithful servant, and it was some moments before he 
rallied. . When he again looked up, the horseman/ Who 
had been charged to escort him back, asked him how sbbn: 
he would wish to set out, 

* I must set out directly,* replied the old man in a 
resigned tone ; * but not for Nuremberg or for Culm; the 
Bttfiering workmen at Frauenberg aie expecting me; they 
may peniaps. die if 1 do not go to their assistance. My 
enemies may perhaps destroy my work-— they cannot stop 
the stars in their courses ! * 

An hour later, Copernicus was at Frauenberg^ The 
machine which he had bestowed upon this town, which was 
built on the summit of a hill, conveyed thlthei the waters 
of the river Bouda, situated at the distance of half a 
league in the Valley below. Tfie inhabitants, instead of 
suffering, like their fathers, from continued drought, had 
now only to turn a valve, and the plenteous stream flowed 
into their houses in rich abundance. 

This machine had got out of order the preceding day, 
and the accident had happened very inopportunely, be- 
cause this was the festiyal of the patron saint of Frau- 
enberg. But at the first glance the canon saw where the 
evil lay, and in a few hours the water again flowed freely 
into the town. His first cares, we need not say, had been 
dire.cted to the unhappy men who had received injuries 
whilst working in the sluices : he set their fractured limbs, 
and bound them up with his own hands; then commend- 
ing them to the care of an attendant, ho promised to j 
return and visit them on the morrow. But a blow was | 
about to descend upon himself which was destined to 
crush him to the dust. * 

As he crossed the square, whilst passing through the 
town on his return home, he perceived amidst the crowd 
a eompariy of strolling players acting upon a temporary 
stage. The theatre represented an astronomical observa- 
tory, filled with all sorts of ridiculous instruments — in the 
midst stood an old man, whose dress and bearing were in 
exact imitation of those of Oopemisus. The resemblance 
Was so striking, that he directly recognised himself, and 
pkused, stuplfi^ with a8t<mi8hmen^ Behind the merry- 
Andrew, whose business it was thus to hold up the great 
man ip, public derision there stood personage whose 
homsl^d cloven foot de%nhted him as a i^resenta^^ 

Of {^|an,.and who caused ihe; pseutdo Copernicus to act 
and speak/as though he had been an autoxnaton, by 
meaus of two strings fasteoed to his ears^whioh wem^^ no 
Other thah asses’ ears, of considerable dimensions* The | 
parody was eoB^p<^ of seveml scenes, in 
the Bstxofioiher Satan, burnt a copy o^ 

ihe Sible; aikd 

.'.feeotd/’li’e: eipMneddlit''.' system, ;by;juggBug:'vi^ - 

''xh"';aeiias. M ''a&mias.:Whilst': iuS 'h!sad.'iriS:'.tbSmoif^^ 
•a.inwtt'em'^^^ihe'sun'hy mean|'ai:';W 

. ' to uiiia' 'Rawing' 'of . 

whiohwiw el aocomplishiaff miQh won<ierfat disooverlte^^ 

. aod Which wis sQrd sf^ themth .^i^f 

Uiwovviiu, bfjhop dhueoit lor us ^ oineeivei . 

hoW'-'a'- trlaoei« '«> hr :fiiMfeibn/shd'se':^!^ ;ln its 

the piftpe pf ih(^ Infiiuibir tMoopes Which have shMM sarved to 
■ ^po«aim:hts'gii<Sbver^ '''".f-' fM""-"’.'-: ■ 
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tko table: in ibe fourth u»d doting aet he iAt§ ^gain 
Uraggefl forth to view ai One accurfed oC Ood and man; 
and the deriU him down to the infernal x^ona 

amulBt a cloud of aulphuroue smoke, declared hi^ inten- 
tion of puuiahingkim for haring cwia^ the earth to turn 
on ita axis, hy condemning hiih to remain with his head 
doirnwardt throughout etemltv. . . . 

When Copeniicue thue beheld the treaeured diaeorerlea 
of hiB whole life held up to the deria&on of an ignorant 
multitude^ hie enlightened feimi branded as impiety, and 
hia aelf-dehying benerolenoe ridiculed at the quackery of 
a charlatan, ma noble apirit was ae first qtterly twer- 
whelmed, and the most fearful doubts of himself, of man- 
kind, and eteu of Proridence itself, rushed upon his mind. 
At first he hoped that the Fraaenbergians, the cliildren of 
his adoption, to whose comfort and happiness he had de- 
voted himself for fifty years, would cut short the disgrace- 
ful scene. But alas ! he saw hiS defamers welcomed with 
applause those ou whom he had conferred so many 
benefits. The trial was too much for his failing stren^h; 
and worn out by the emotion and fatigue of the preceding 
night, and by the labours of the morning, he sunk ex- 
hausted to the ground. Then, for the first time, did the 
ungrateful inuUitudo recognise their benefactor: the name 
of Copernicus fiew firora lip to li{i — th^ heard that ho had 
come that very morning to the town in order to relieve 
their distress — in a moment the current of popular feel- 
ing was turned, their ingratitude was quickly changed to 
remorse the crowd dispersed the actors, and crowded 
anxiously round the astronomer. He had only strength 
left to call for a litter, and was conveyed back to Wemica 
in a dying state. He Ibgered, however, still for five days 
— 4ay8 of trial and anxiety-curing which the lamp of 
gouius and of faith still shed its halo around the dyin^ 
mail. On the day succeeding his visit to Krauenberg, a 
letter firom Hhdticus c^mfirm^ the sinister predictions of 
the bishop of Culm t thrico had the students of the uni- 
versity made an attempt to invade the printiug-ofiice 
uhcrice the truth was about to issue forth. * Ereii this 
vciy niorning,* wrote his friend, * a set of madmen tried 
to set fire to It. 1 have assembled all our friends within 
the building, and we never quit our posts either day or 
night, guarding the entrance, and keeping watch over the 
workmen— the printers perform their work with one 
hand, whilst they hold a pistol in the other, if wo can 
stand our ground for two d^s, thy book is saved ; for let 
only ten copies be struck ofi!, and nothing will any longer 
be able to destroy it. . . . But If either to-day or to- 
morrow our enerufet should succeed in gaining the upper 
hand ’. . . . Khdticua left the sentence unfinished, but 
Copernicus supplied the want— he knew how much de- 
pended upon this moment. On the third day another 
messenger made his appearance, and he, too, was the 
bearer of evil tidings : * A compositor, gained over by our 
enemies, has dellveted into their hands the manuscript 
of the book, and it has been burned in the public square. 
Happily the impression was complete, and we are now 
putting it into press. . . . But popular tumult might 
yet rum all!’ 

Such was the state of suspense in which the great 
Copernicus passed the dosing days of his existence ! Life 
was ebbing fast, and the torpor of death had already 
bejimn to steal over his fisculties, when a horseman 
gollopped up to the door in breathless haste, and spring- 
ing from his horse* hastened into the house of the dying 
astrouemm*. A rolume, whose leaves were still damp, 
was treasured in his bo^m ; it was the cAgf-d’omvre of | 
Copernicus : ^ messenger was the bode of viotoryf I 

The spark of so fiearljr exjtinguiihid. seemed to be 
rekindled for a mnfiietit In MO Iweast of the dying man t 
he raised himself in hhibdA gasped the book with his 
fseble hand, and glanoed at Its contents with his dim, 
expiring eye. A smile lighted Up his features; the book 
^1 ftom his grasp ; Ind clasping his hands tsgith#^ 
he exclaimed, * Lord, let thy serrant now desm in 
P Hardly had he uttered these wotdS, hSM his 
jlPt fied from earth to return to the who gatir It* i 
the morning of ike sfii had net yet 

dawBedr^eaten was itUl Sihted up with 


earth was fragrant with fiowers— ^1 nature seemed to 
sympathise with the great leroaler of her laws— and 
soon the sun, rising above the horison, shed his earliest 
and purest ray upon the still, cold brow of the departed, 
and seemed in his* turn to say, * The king of creation 
gives thee the kiss of peace, for thou hast been the first 
to replace him on his throne.’ 

Persecution fiillowed Copernicus even in the grave. 
The court of Rome replied to his dedication by con- 
demning his book; but the book was the instrument of its 
own revenge by enlightening the court of Home herself, 
whidh at last recognised, although too late, the faith and 
the genius of the astronomer oxWemica. Prussia, with 
the ingratitude of a conqueror, has converted the observa- 
tory of Copernicus into a prison, and is now allowing his 
dwelling-house to crumble Into ruins. But Poland, his 
native land, has collected some of her Iasi oboles^ to raise 
a monument to hia memory at Cracow, and to erect a 
statue of him in Warsaw* This statue is from the hand 
of the great sculptor Tho^aldsen. 


BANNOCKBURN. ^ 

O I'OA a Kuph of Caataly 
To undulate my song, 

Ye goddef«>muBes» unto whom 
The springs of verse belong ' 

No matter— there aro etioains enow 
Between the hill and sea, 

And ovety Boots foot on their hanlcn. 
Thanks to King Bruoo, is free < 

I. 

The RngHsh king hath sworn an oath, 
That oi‘o the Baptist's dny. 

Near Stirling’s towers shall JSngland's 
And Scotland’s meet in fray. 

Such fray as. tf it lifts us not 
Above all foes and pn also. 

Shall be the last and bloodiest 
Of Scotland’s fighting du>«c 


It'roni oot. from oastlo spread the news 
O’er hilt. dale, oveiywhoie: 

It lotind God speed m biddesd.de. 

ft found Ood-spoed in A>r, 

Among the mosses oi Dumtiics 
The Maxwells caught the omen; 
Buchanans told it to Colquhouns. 

In the shadow of Ben Loniuud ; 

Makrakon gave it to Mlln^y 
On the coast of Gallown>. 

Where the relies of St Mmian sli^p. 

And the monks of BaHol pray . 

’Twas heard at Bbba’s Kirk, and heard 
By thorn that hear the din 
Of Conryvi'ekaa, and Capo Wrath, 

And Foyers, and Ooira Lmn ; 

Xt roread—^t apraiu from isle to isle, 

From ITatrie to Tlreej 
It roused the red-leiged dana of Bose 
And the Bane-mix^d of l>ee. 

Xt woke the oountiy of Saint Clair, 

And the country of Maokay ; 

It pierced unto the springs of Clyde. 

And the virgin rll! of Spoy : 

It made proud tootbsks cease to sing, 

And maidens to be ooy, 

But the warrior Wavd, and kronnd hli teeth. 
And out the air for joy. 

m. 

That day which makes each weak arise. 
With the blue eye Of BeaVeh, 

It fbund us on the battle-field. 

But nottoarmssirflSgiTaet 
Yet not to rest, or thought of re^, 

With a bread Bikn blexing o’ey m* 

And a hundtod thooBand BbgUttixWordi 
Grim gathering before us. 

That dBy the snh went down !f|miAoed, 

And even svhBn mss the 

, IV'- 

0ir Mowbray 


And wan M 
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* The time/ quoth he, * Ib brief, 

When yonder nodding ilaga, my boye, 
WiUbiittgusAlliellef 
Another dey, one bloody friy/ 

Quoth he, * and X am free. 

The mouee may oheep fn StiiUnf keep, 

But not, pleooe God, foi me ' 

V 

^11 Mowbray, as a gallant knight, 

OA raieod to high oommond 
By the grt at soul that loft ite cloy 
At Boroughs the^nd , 

And pive tho old knight his wonted piece 
Among tho South tone hot, 

And let him tread tho tweid, 

lu teeth of tho ptoild Soot , 

That arm of hie hath pitU enough 
JTo show you Hon e pley, 

When the flie flies from flashing eyes, 

1 ho hluo c>e8 and the gray 

VI 

Noxt mom oroBO os peaceful 
As if war hod neror been, 

Though nations twain In battle gear 
^ C 1 & btanding in its ehren. 

With glided flags, like Beltane fires, 

All gleaming m tho sun. 

And men on both sides muttering, * Thus 
Shall battb Holds be won * ' 

VII 

I il e wateis fed by many streams, 
fho northern lanks are thronged 
With vAs«al leal and bold outlaw, 

I he wiongei and tho wronged, 

Gxini ( 1 ai btards that have swung their ewoids 
Around the Wallaco wig lit, 

Biavo stiiplings that have fit d from homi, 

Kilt will not Hie fiom fight, 

A r d <*om who h ive afoi etime fought 
Ayaitiht the leal and true. 

Will this da} stand in Scotland s van, 
Andsoldlci penance do 
Yea 1 ven the knave whose caltifi* life 

II is baldly one pioud day, 

W ho o< nics to phmdor, he for onoo 
h umo m time sla> 

Via 

KlT g Biuce surveyed his miugUd host 
W jth no unhopeful eye— 

* Let every soldiu in ike his bed. 

As lu w uid wish to lie I 
1 givi old Sc( Hand n flag In chaigo 
Of this giay rock said be, 

* A St iiul nd bearer that sbuU fly, 

Ciood friends, ns soon as we 

IX 

Our gx ocious king right well we knew 
Ilow he had nlaycd the man, 

Ilow h< had lea an outlaw a lift , 

And home the church s ban, 

Ilow he hid kept his fame so well, 

In flight, when doomed to floe. 

And how ho nursed a heart of ruth 
In hottest victory ’ 

Ho* for the men that loved their king. 

Whin loyal men were few ' 
llo< foi the king that know his men. 

And trubtid whom he know ' 

X 

Old Maurloo of Tnohafhoy 
(Save his gray head from harm !)« 

To fix our confldenoe, displayed 
Burnt Fillon s lelie-arm 
But how our hearts boat hi iid 
When we heard the good priest say 
That living arms, and layman nerves. 

Were all requli^ io*diiy I 
And when he laM thecron^ and bode 
tTs cry unto the tord^ 

And seek the gtooe of evny ooint 
That evci dreV aeword, 

And paidoned flglit, and pardoned foil, 

Booroe was the epunsel tlveiif 
When, hand to heart, and kneeto earth, 

And every eye on HMven, 

Ve might have heard the abbot s tieod, 
trnshndalled tho^ he troa» 

Bo brnthMy the host 

WerespeakiQg to their God. 

Kotr e^e prihid £^d*a baUlb^hnrii , 
01adiM,*tw«m*^t 


f To see snob giillani gentlemen 
At tournay, dance, or play ' 

But this was not e time of mirth, 

Oi Joust or holiday 

^ Xlt 

Then Bootland baied her good broad sword, 
Ahdbaptinidlttnblood, 

And Bannockburn was swoHenoind rod, 

But not with ram oi mud , 

Voi each man fought as boors might woik 
In harvest time or Spring 
( Twos the spiing time of Liberty, 

And Hate s fu<«athorlng). 

Till, on the uneven and pitted gtound, 

With caltrops thickly sown, 

A crop of stoggoi ing c a valu rs * 

And plunging steeds waii mown. 

Till Hereford was pt isonex , 

Till Olosters heart was cold 
Biave Qloster B deathbed shall bo lallod 
for aye tbt Bloody 1 old) , 

Till knif htlv D kigentlne bad lUged 
Tho Mint hem king swti}->' 

Brivo D Aigcntinc, whoso one good snoid 
Almost renewed the frsy^ 

Till home fast boja and > creaming gUls 
Ikheld at Inginin s Trook 
Balls of red foam and li uni less heads 
Blow sailing down the broik 
The very winds were vocal. 

And the dumb hlUs seemed to er> , 

* Your balms are sleeping at our feet, 

Bo 1 savo your homes, oi die 
And saved they w oie, and safe they aie, 

And shall be Mfe and fno, 

Foi light was might at Bannockburn, 

1 ho gitat God honoured be ' 

MIT 

Thai night b) Nlnlan s sleeplosj monks 
Full man> a pia>er was said , 
lhat night tho tioi>hied tidings brought 
Bweet dicams to w ife and maid, 

7 hat ni( hi we boimd tho wounded up, 

To morrow hid tlie slafn , 

One short hour reckoned op our Iost- 
All time shall count tho gum 
!• 01 *tis a stoi V to be held 
In memory f(i a} o 

How lord and vassal kudt and pra>cd, 

1 hough not as be idemen pray, 

JHpw loid and vdSK il ruso tind fought, 

Ah nono had fought bi fore , 

And bow the bum was choked with knights, 
And the marsh half Ailed with gore. 

And how the northern sun irose, 

As sank tho soutliein stai , 

And how the braggart Bouthron king 
Bid ride to roaoli Dunbar 

XIV 

0 luckless, lucklosK king, that brol i 
The baih of Ldwnid % naiiit ' 

0 slat less breast, that came so fai 
And found so httle fame ’ 

0 well foi thee hodvt thou been lift 
With Oloster on the plain 1 
Thou goest to gall a noble stoed, 

A steed thou raiibt not icin 
Thou goost— O lac klesb luckless king 
To I avourlMsm s foul breath. 

To trust a eoiiitu r a puny arm, 

To Berkeley s honid death , 

And Bngland $ wide and motley realm 
Holds not BO pool a thing, 

As thine anointed, witless head, 

0 luokioMf liioklisa klngl 

ikmnockbtwn J B M 


CLIMATS OF AtTBTBAl 14. 

Ih A ooftiitry of «uoh rtmt extant am Auatralla, 
over ao many dogtored of latitude, wo mig^it naturally ex- 
pect to find muon dlvmity in tho oUmato ; and sttoh 
mlljr the CMO. Van XHemon’s Land, from ita isolated bhA 
more nonthem poaltion, v cooler, and ebardctariaed hT 
greater humidity than Aualralia; Iti Yedet4M la 
fore Bbnndani and ita forests dense aflA dUdouh ot 
The climate of the oontment, on the met ]md, n^ereeh 

the ®$th and 36th depeea elf laiitude, and 

haa a temp«ratm(eyhich fo p^hAhty ntghev thnn thht of 


thfiiAdeimi 
inMaaedhy 
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over the country 
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f^m tlid northward, and which indicate moat atroi^gly ;tfio 
fiarohed and sterile nature of the interior. Unlike other 
hot oountrieSf tlita great heat and dryness is unao|S<^^ 
^panied by liight^Wjii ahd ihe falls of rain being annertain 
and inogalar, drO^hU^^^^b^ months' durationVapiilio* 
times oecur, aOiii:^ widoh the riTers and lagoons are dried 
up, the land booomes a parched waste* vegetation is binmt 
upl and fnmhm s^ads de^ every side. It is 

easier ;for the imaglnatioii to ebneeive, than the pen to 
deplbt* the horrors of so dreadful a visitation, the indi- 
gcuotts animals and birds^ retitn to the mountains, or to 
mo^ distant exempt firom its influenoe. Thou- 

sands of sheep and oxen perish, bullobks are seen dead J^y 
thejpoadside, or in the dded-up water holes, ip which, in 
the bf; reUef, they had digged themselves, there to 
faU andidle cut down for the sake of the twigs as 

foddori :|^e dbei^ are driven to the mountains, in the hope 
tlmi watei^ tnay there be found, and every effort is made m 
avexi theimpctidiag ruin; but In spitb of all that can be 
doine, the lows is extreme. At length a change takes plaoe; 
rain ihils. abundantly ; and the plains, on wliich but lately 
not. a blade of herbage was to be seen, and over which the 
stillness of desolation reigned, become free with luxuriant 
ve^tation. Ondtideis, and thonsands; of floweib Of the 
loveliest rhiies, are pkofUsely siuread seound, as if nature 
rejoiced in her renovation ; and the grain springing up 
vigorously, gives promise of an abundant harvest. This 
change from iterifity to abundance in the vegetable world 
is accompanied by a correspondent increase of animal life; 
the waters become stocked with ffsh, the marshy districts 
with frogs and other reptiles ; hosts of caterpillars and 
other insects make their appearance, and spreading over 
the siirfi^ of the country, commenoe the work of devasta- 
tion, wiliioh, however, is speedily checked by the birds of 
vatious Kinds that fbliow in their train. Attracted by the 
abundance of food, hawks, of three or four species, in 
iflooks of hundreds, depart fh>m their usual solitary habits, 
become gregarious and busy at tlie feast, and thousands of 
straw-necked Ibises (/bis. spmiW/ts) and other species of 
the feathered race: revel in the profusion of a welcome 
banquet. It must not, however, be imagined that this 
change is effected without its attendant horrors: the 
heavy rains often filling the river beds so suddenly that 
the onward-pouring flood carries with it everything that 
may itni)ede its course; and wo to the unhappy settler 
wliose house or grounds may lie within the influenoe of the 
overwhelming floods ! So little has as yet been ascertained 
respecting the climatology of Western, North-Western, 
and Northern Australia, that it is not known wlmther they 
also are subieot to these tremendous visitations ; but as 
we have reason to believe that the intertropioal parts of 
the country are favoured with a more constant supply of 
rain, as well as a lowgr degree of temperature, it is prob^le 
tliat they do not tlmrC ocbm.---(7oala's Binfs q/'A«s^ra/ta. 

AFFECTING ZNOIOEXT, 

Yesterday morning we iwitnessed n scene that we little 
believed could be enacted Vithin the borders of Kentucky. 
The steamer &. W^ KeiidaU wm lying at the wharf at the 
foot of Wall Street preparing to start to New Orleans. On 
the forecaAile deck stood a groupcpn^lsting of a mMter and 
five or six slaveM^ ^tnduditM a wo^ntm mt% a Md aithe 
who were appiureQ^lYffbmg to the^^^^^ Just as the last 
bell of the steamer rang nut ita peal for departure, and tbo 
lines were al>out to be oast loose, the mother wgl bidden to 
give up her infknt, ahd was told that she ntihstgo without it. 
At tide intimation the poor emturc bei^ine frantic with 
^ ^ief. She caressed tlie child a moment, then flew to her 
tnink in which she had packed various little artiotes; of 
clothh^ she had made up for it to weax These she first 
pressed ferv^Uy to her Ups, ^d then bestowed tliom Upon 
the child Her owner then drd^sved her to fbllo^v him, 
she prom^tngs of 

nature were dOo ^itlfln 1^ swniting breast to to ro* i 
sisted, and. wii^:''ldid'’Opbn^ iixnied,''Oi»bfaced . 

her child, and of dOSi^« 

. The Ueartreuding.'- .^rf;;pf;.^TO;.iWEObWl,'i^ 


The Ueartreuding; mid.her'fr'aUtiie'.geg-. 

tiires,' attracted the 

levee, aiid' stmnjdy''emt^'' . . Me' 
owner wasaflked %;ate s<^ tliO vmban 

^andchlld. To this d 

■ , vpon Inqubyv.howevmf-iiww 

B -‘ -nman was tO;:bC' sold.Aovm 'the ■■■river, 
f Ould, be, dii^sed^ ^ V 

■ snbsOAl^iO^'^: ' bSy- ■tbe; wid labd W 

A:^^<»,'and,s«v^-Of;t^ 


a piece. At this juncture Captain Norton, the captain of 
the: boat, .came forward and told the owner of the slaves 
that he Would not take him on his boat, and sent the whole: 
party ashore, ^d in a few minutes the steamer was seen 
dashing over the falls without Courier, 

HOW ILLNESS 18 To BE BOBNE. 

If the Spirit can so far prevail as to remove the sickness 
wholly from itself^ and banish it into the body only, an 
immense step is gained; and wo may then bear bodily 
ailments not only with apparent, but with real firmness 
fuid tranquillity, and not only hear but draw from them 
much that softens and purifies the soul. 1 myself, indeed, 
though I have been often ill, and occasionally dangerously 
BO, have never had to endure lasting sickness, or even what 
may be deemed a weak constitution. But 1 liavc ' inti- 
.mately known many, both men and women, with whom 
this was the ordinary stat^ and had no hope of c8cay>iiig 
from It but by death. To this class belonged Schiller 
especially. He suffered much — he suffered continually 
-^nd knew, as indeed happened afterwards, that this con- 
tinnal suffering would load him step by step to the grave. 
Yet one might truly say of him that he held Iiis illness con- 
fined to the body ; for at whatever time you visited him, 
or under whatever circninstances you might meet him, his 
mind was always calm and cheerfhl — ready to adapt itself 
to friendly intercourse, or to interesting and even yihilo- 
sophic conversation. He was, indeed, wont to say that a 
man worked better under the influence of illness, if it were 
not too severe ; and 1 have seen Iiim under circumstances 
which certainly afforded nothing cheering, comj>OHe both 
poems and^ prose pieces which betrayed no traces in their 
composition of the illness of the writer. — ilumbohWs Letters, 

INTELLECTUAL LABOUR. 

A popular lecturer (Mr Turner) is reported, somcwliat 
oonfosedly, to have lately spoken as follows : — ‘ lie had 
often heard it said of a man, *U)h! intellectual pursuits 
are killing him;" but there never was a man yet who 
died from intclleotual labours, if he paid attention ' to the 
other circumstanoes that ought to be oonnccted with intel- 
lectual pursuits. If a man engrossed in study neglects his 
food, his exercise, and other physical causes so csseniisi to 
the maintenance of Iiealth, Is not health likely, to u cerlain 
extent, to fall a saorifioe ? But intellectual pursuits, cor- 
responding with the taste of the individual, having a ten- 
dency to enlarge the mind, so far from being detrimental t(t 
health, are highly conducive to it.' .Experience enables us 
to add a decisive tostimony to the same effect. It is only 
when intellectual labours are pursued in harassing circum- 
stances, or in excess, or with a disregard of the common 
requisites of health, that they prove liurtful. 


‘MBS CHISHOLM.’ 

It was omitted to be mentioned by the contributor of the account ; 
of Mrs ChlBholm, given in No. 3S6, that the materials were gathert'd i 
ohfefiy from Sidney’s ‘ Emlgriiits’ Joumni.* This valuable jour- : 
nal, we are sorry to say, has been dl^ntinued, which is probably 
the reason why our correspondent did not think it nocessary to ! 
quote its authority. ' 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WILD. 

It lias happened not unfrequently that historical per- 
sonages have passed under a false character for many 
generations, and have then all on a sudden been dis- 
covered to be something very different from what the 
world supposed them. We are not prone to. change our 
opinions ; on the contrary, the difficulty is to get us to 
quasi) a false judgment. Generations for a certain 
time follow one another in their opinions like a string 
of geese ; and thus a man who is once fairly set up as 
a hero, may count oh some centuries of wi/rship at 
the least. 8o also it is with a beast. Your lion con- 
tinued the king of the forest from time immemorial 
up to a very recent period. His herculean build, his 
grave and majestic pace, his thunder -like roar, an- 
swered for crown, globe, and sceptre, and his legitimacy 
was acknowledged in all times and countries. But it 
was at length put to the test. He was pitted in a fair 
field with the tiger, and in spite of his airs of superio- 
rity, the lion gave in, and his enemy was declared cham- 
pion of the forest. How many figures of poetry, how 
many historical associations, were shattered to pieces 
by this unexpected result! The Hercules in whose 
divine face the old sculptor had fused the leonine 
with the human features was henceforth a dishonoured 
demi-god ; and Richard of the Lion-hoart found hitn- 
Bclf linked in the inmginations of men with an animal 
which turned tail to an enemy. 

The new champion maintained the field for a time, 
and cunning mingled with ferocity: — prompting the 
sneaking circuit, and then the sudden spring—appeared 
to be the true characteristics of warlike heroism. But 
already the tiger’s reign is at an end, and poetry and 
sculpture have had hardly time to turn themselves 
round, when anotlier champion appears pacing the 
arena supreme and alone, and making its bloody pre- 
cincts echo to a sound more deep and hoarse than the 
lion’s roar. This is the wild buffalo, whom nature 
herself appears to liave distinguished as a fighting 
animal, by furnishing him with weapons of offence 
apparently useless except in battle. The Indian buffalo 
has been tried repeatedly in a fair stand-up fight with 
the tiger, and his superiority in strength and courage 
has been demonstrated BO clearly, that in such contact 
he should be regarded rather as an executioner than 
a rival. The last noted instance of this barbarous sport 
of which we have any report, took place at Solo in tlie 
island of Java; and to show how nearly the modern 
Javanese approach in their amusements to the ancient 
Romans, we prejient the following account of the affistfe, 

At an early hour in the morning, the population of 
the whole country-side, men, women, and children, begin 
to assemble, for it has been bruited abroad that i^ie j 
emperor has doomed the death of five enormous royal ] 


tigers, bis menageries having become too populous in 
this animal. The Dutch resident and his staff have 
been formally invited to the spectacle ; and all the mili- 
tary officers and private gentlemen of the place, together 
with the lady of the resident, and others of tbe fair sex, 
prepare to join the cavalcade. An independent chief, 
attended by his officers and an escort of cavalry, swells 
the procession still more, and the native dresses, blended 
to the eye with the military and civilian costumes of the 
Europeans, give a romantic richness to the scene, upon 
which a tropical sun looks down from a cloudless sky. 

On arriving at the precincts of the palace, the pro- 
cession passed through the numerous courts which lead 
to tbe dwelling, and in each was saluted by successive 
bands of drums, horns, and other instruments. Arms 
were presented and flags lowered as the resident passed ; 
and at length the innermost court was reached, where 
the emperor sat under his canopy, with the grand 
band, dressed in white pantaloons and scarlet coats, 
playing — and playing extremely well — on European 
instruments. The resident and other invited guests 
passed up to his majesty through an avenue of chairs, 
and having enjoyed the honour of a shake of the impe- 
rial hand, each retired to his seat. The emperor w'as 
i dressed in a pair of chintz, trousers, red, white, and yel- 
I low, which came to his bare ankles, and his stockingless 
feet were cased in embroidered slippers. A s!irang was 
fastined gracefully round his waist, with a plain dagger 
stuck in its folds behind. A white vest, a black jacket 
ornamented with a close row of diamond buttons, and a 
conical cap of something like white gauze stuck on the 
top of his head, completed his attire. His hair was 
dressed in a tail, which hung a little way down his 
back ; and he wore a profusion of rich diamond rings 
and other ornaments. 

After a time — for in the far East nothing is done in 
a hurry— the emperor and resident got up simultane- 
ously, and walked away together arm in arm, a dwarf 
bearing his majesty's train, consisting of a portion of 
the sarang. A crowd of females followed, some carry- 
ing stools covered with crimson cloth, another a gold 
siri box, another a spltoon of the same metal, another 
an dd musket, and among tbe rest one bearing a golden 
shield adorned with diamonds, rubies, and numerous 
other precious stpnea in great profusion. The ladies, 
to the number of twenty^ who carried those insignia of 
rank and state, were a^e what elderly, and they were 
foUowed by. about thirty more a little younger- -ail with 
bare shoulders, and a few with bands of gdd lace wound; 
round their necks, and the ends hanging down before 
and behind. Following, and interminiding: • ^ith this 
singuhtr guard of honour^ came the EuVopd^;yiBitbr8 
without distinction of rank ; and as the oroWd— fiW i t 
could pot be called a procmion^piMsed through the 
successive courts, they were 





fnm one to nnother* till they at lojigtb mohed the 
ground, distiDgttiahed by another tent or canopy, under 
which the ej^peror and resident seated thenlsellFca 
This place was guiriM by a band of beautiLl girls, 
arrayed in yellow sarangs and tightly ^fitting di^ife^ 
whose delicate yellow skins contrasted oharmiDgly^rith 
their dark 4^1ning hair and sparkling eyes. Ihe 
principal courtiers, and some of the royal faMy, were 
squii^M oh the ground; but the European guests and 
t& independent native chief were provided with red 
ch^. At a respectful distance squatted the prime 
nd^tcr and his attendants on the bare sand. 

, ping announced that the tigers were ready at the 
im^^rial command, wine was handed round to the ge- 
nerad company, A characteristic circumstance now 
occurred. The lady of the resident came up to take 
her seat under the canopy, attended by a crowd of 
ladies ; but although she passed close to his majesty, 
he did not notice her even by a but continued 

staring straight before him. In the far East it is un- 
polite to look at another man*8 spouse ; and to ask her 
husband after her health is considered the height of 
rudeness. 

The emperor and resident now got up once more, 
and w'alked away arm in arm, followed by the guard of 
women — exactly according to the rule of the Surrey 
tlieatre in its palmy days of the melodrama. This time 
they halted near tlie pen in which the fight was to take 
place, and then they sat down once more, the company 
standing round them. The pen was not more tlian 
fifteen or sixteen feet in diameter, and it was enclosed 
with teak posts bound with withes of bamboo. 

Now appeared the true hero of the day — a fine black 
male bufialo, with whitened horns and a garland of 
flowers round his neck. He stood in the middle of the | 
pen, the observed of all observers, and eyeing the crowd i 
in his turn with a fierce and surprised look. But pre- 
sently, when a royal tiger tumbled in, this look became 
more intense ; and it was returned with ef aggeratlon 
when the visitor observed on whose privacy he had in- 
voluntarily intruded. The animals, who would have 
rushed at each other in the desert, only gazed iniihy 
astonishment ; the buffalo keeping his place in the centre, 
but wheeling round as on a pivot, with his head down 
and horns levelled, as the tiger sneaked slowly round 
the edge of the circle. How long this would have gone 
c^xB hard to say. The tiger, inspired at once with hate 
and fear, sought instinctively for a weak point, yet dared i 
not spring ; while the bufialo, stem and self-possessed, 
knew too well the treacherous nature of his enemy to | 
abate his vigilance, but seemed willing, under the un- 
accountable circumstances of the meeting, to decline a 
combat if possible. 

The music, however, had already commenced to 
which the actors were to fight ; and as the roll of the 
drum, the clang of the trumpet, and the thunder of the 
gong became fiercer, and faster, and wilder, the move- 
ments of the destiued combatants kept time. Con- 
fused ^th the noise, and with the wild , gestures 'and 
exciting cries of the attendants, the animals gradually 
lost their self-commanjd |uch aiyt w EaUetice, 
dence, refieotibn, erest^tHing g^te way. The mir of 
the music, and the l^lls of, as so 

many insults fm%outl«gOs W^ 
traced to the ‘ hathral enemy.* Maddened by the cease- 
less din, the animats knew po longer what they were 
about, but came In contact in the middle of the arena, 
and wreaked on each other their eonoentrated rage. 
Again and again the tiger, batted against the enolosurer 


Ipst heart, and sneaked away; but again and again he 
returned to the charge, only to be butted anew. At 
length the desperate animal, climbing to the top of the 
enclosure, sprang down upon the head and shoulders 
of his enemy. A moment |he spectators were in doubt 
—but only a moment ; for the buflido, withou giving 
him time to fasten, threw him yelling back into the 
air. Again tlie brute adopted the same stratagem-^ 
again, again, and again, in such rapid succession, that 
the eye could scarcely follow his motions; but each 
time he was flung up again as energetically as at first, 
till at length he stirred no more after his fall, but lay 
dying or dead upon the ground, and was dragged away. 

A second tiger was thrown in to the same buffalo ; 
but this time the coyness and surprise were all on the 
part of the former. The buffalo now knew what the 
thing meant, and the second combat was over in a 
moment. The tiger was drawn away senseless by tho 
attendants, While the conqueror marched off on his 
legs. 

So much for the championship of the buffalo, But we 
must now show how tlie remainder of the tigers were 
disposed of, this being the second and final net of this 
horrid melodrama. Another circular piece of ground 
was chosen for tho new exliibition, not fifteen feet, but 
300 feet* in diameter, and its walls were composed of 
lines of men standing several rows deep, eacli armed with 
a long spear. These troops were clad in red, yellow, 
blue, and green jackets ; and the interval between them 
and the platform where the emperor and his visitors 
sat was occupied by his guards, armed with rifles, 
spears, swords, SjUd other weapons. The circle was 
closed round by tiumbler spectators, to the number of 
several thousands ; while every roof, tree, wtUl, or ele- 
vation of any kind in the neighbourhood was crowded 
with men, women, and children. 

^ In the centre of the ring were the oblong cages of tho 
tigers, hung round with a kind of long grass, so ns to hide 
the inmates ; and behind these were two others, shaped 
like dish-covers, resting on the ground, within which were 
the men whose oifice it was to minister on the occasion, 
as will presently bo explained. Three other attendants, 
however, stood openly by the cages, and it was their 
duty to perform the manoeuvres jntrusted to them at the 
motion of the emperor’s arm. The first sign made, one 
of them, after making his slow and reverential obeisance 
to the emperor, mounted upon thq^ top of one qf the 
cages, and with a graceful motion'l^^ 
hatchet the string which bound the^v^3|i^v’V^w^eu 
drew the door up, and slapped it quit^y down' ik its 
groove several times; then pulled it entirely out, and 
threw it upon the ground. This done, he made another 
obeisance, and leaping down, seated himself by that 
terrible aperture, which had now nothing more than a 
bunch of grass hanging before it tor a curtain ! His two 
companions, in the meantime, were behind the cage, 
preparing their biurning wisps to set fire to the grass 
tomg round it. . 

It may bo supposed that this was a moment of intense 
ex<^tetoent, for there appeared to be nothing to prevent 
the tiger from issuing from hii den, and the <^tance to 
toe serried line of spears was 1110 feet. The imperial 
sign was at length given ; and the man at the mouth of 
cage ifiowly and gracefully bowed hims^ to the 
dust, and then rose up and joined hU qompapions. They 
now set fire to the grass upon Jhe eage^ aiid then all 
three placed toemselves in lifie ; theii4h6 hmsic struck 
and with a coihposed of a suc- 

umon leapli, wito^^ p^ as if 
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by one man, th^y began to move slowly towing (ibe 
boundary of tlie circle. The tiger iti the meantli^ 
came out, tall foremoBt, and looked round with surprise 
and fhry at the array before him. spectators held 
their breath ; for the dap^rs, in the freni^ Of a 
tastic honour, still kept time, atid that (^ious measure 
still kept its prescribed andante. : sees them'TF^he 

lashes his tail-— he mores forward; but they only give 
another jump, and then make another pause in obe% 
(lienee to the mutii^. The tiger li^-enters his cage I and 
the dancers at length reach the circle of speaTSi which 
opens and shrouds themi^rom sight. 

The fire, In the meantime, had not communicated so 
completely with the cage as to expel the tiger from 
his den ; it, liowever, soon did so; and the grass burst- 
ing into flames, the tiger bounded out. Then struck 
up the music, then rolled the drum, then clanged the 
trumpet, then thundered the gong, then shouted the 
men, then screamed the women; and the denizen of tlie 
forest, confounded with the heterogeneous salute, shrunk 
back into his den. But not long could he stand the 
heat and smoke ; and with slow gliding pace, and eyes 
rolling in calm desperation round the. circle, he re- 
turned deliberately into the open space ; and prowling 
backwards and forwards in front of the emperor, whom 
ho no doubt recognised as the commander of 4he host 
of enemies, he appeared to be consulting with his own 
quaking heart on his awful predicament. Sometime 
he approached the line; but his courage failed at the 
sight of the glittering spears, the blades of which con- 
verged on all sides, with his body as the centre to which 
they pointed. Then be retreated to observe the state 
of his burning den ; but deriving no comfort from the 
view, he stood still, as if jn despair, with his lower jaw 
hanging down. At length, rousing himself from his 
lethargy, lie made a sudden rush at the armed ring — 
from which ho was thrown back bleeding. Gallopping 
round the circle, he tried point after point as quick 
as thought, but always baffled, always wounded. At 
length concentrating his energies, he made so despe- 
rate a charge near the royal stand that his enemies 
gave way. In an instant he was through the line ; in 
another he Imd passed under a carriage in which some 
ladies were sitting ; and in a third he had flashed by 
the side of the old prime minister, who sat upon the 
sand eyeing the feat with the most imperturbable cool- 
ness, But here his sudden good fortune as suddenly 
deserted him: the lancers were round him in a compact 
body; ho was pinned to the ground in an instant; and 
he yielded up his hope and his life together. 

The other tigers were destroyed in a similar manner 
under circumstances of more or less excitement ; and 
then the emperor and his guests, satisfied with the 
sporty returned with the same state in which they bad 
coinc. It perhaps oocurred to some of 'the company, as 
they retired from the field, musing and silent, to specu- 
late on the pciwer of the animals they had seen, ren- 
dered useless {or any great purpose by the restricted, 
nature of their Instiniits. '^ Man ^one has his oompe^- 
tively insignificant strength directed by Reason ; Ind 
thus, withliis other titles of power and dominion, he is 
the true Champion of the mlA But the high^ thU 
reason adyahoes^the further he recedes from the brute 
kind—- the less amusement he finds in the agonies of 
the inferior antmlils. Such is a picture of modern 
sports in the East— such ii what was pres^ted to ^e 
populace of ancient Bome-rsueh is pretty much what 
was tolerated in England at no ^ery distant date. The 
sentiments which are now aroused amongst mi op hear- 
ing of practii^es so revolting to humanity, 
great aavauGe which has latterly been made in 


great advauGe which has latterly been msde in m 
taste and fO^ing. That the spread of Christianity in 


the EOsI'' will gradually lead to the abotitiOn of the 
fiendish pastimes just r^red to, is past all feasonable 
■dOUbti^ 


|irE avers and OTNERS AT AIRDRIE. 

We had lately occasion to spend some time in the po)^n- 
lous weaving and mining district of Airdrie in the west 
of Scotland. Nothing struck us more than the great 
ftngevity of many of the original inhabitants of the 
place, who in their old years have been subjected to 
all the privation consequent on low wages for the last 
twenty years. One m these wo found to bo above 
ninety years of age, and several others had reach^ the 
age of seventy or eighty. Some of these old meh ate 

E aupers, and depend on the small pittance allowed them 
y the parish, amounting to about 4s. a month, and the 
casual charity of the people of the place. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly rare to meet witii a hale old 
man beionglng to any other class— old men among the 
mining population are exceedingly rare. 

The privations to which the hindloom weavers have 
been subjected have been the means of making tlm 
most of their young men turn their attention tq the 
more lucrative occupation of mining, so that the mar- 
riage of a weaver is rather a rare occurrence. The 
miners, however, are under no restraint in this respect, 
and the number of children belonging to them is sutH- 
cicntly numerous to excite surprise, as well as forebod- 
ings of want and misery. 

Among the handloom weavers, those who have fami- 
lies appeared to have sufibred least from the pressure 
of the times. Their sons and daughters being generally 
put to the loom at the age of eight or nine years, become 
In a short time able to make as much as Is. day ; 
and this, added to their fathers’ income, oreates a kind 
of competence we do not meet with in families diffe- 
rently situated. It doubtless requires the greatest fru- 
gality to make ‘the two ends meet.’ Meal and milk 
and Scotch broth are the chief fare. It is no uncommon 
thing for the wife of a weaver to follow the same occu- 
pation as himself, particularly when there are few or no 
children in the case. His condition is also often much 
ameliorated by the employment of apprentices, who arc 
frequently obtained from the charity workhouses of 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. These it is his duty to feed, 
clothe, and educate by sending to a night school ; though, 
we must add, this latter part of his duty is often sadly 
neglected. With all these means, the married weavcT 
is often a respectable, well-dressed, church-going indi- 
vidual: the blanched and sunk cheek, however, gene- 
rally tells a tale of privation and suffering which has 
been endured with a patience altogether unexampled. 
The weavers are by no means satisfied that they «}- 
oeive justice from their employers. Prices, they main- 
tain, are kept unnecessarily low. They seem to forget 
that this is the result of excessive competition. But 
there is another ground of complaint which we have 
often heard made by them— namely, IMt when work is 
scarce, and it becomes a favour to obtSin a web from a 
warehouse, there is a continually expressed dissatisfac- 
tion at the (iuality of the workmanship, and stoppages 
made, Which woiud not he submitted to in better times. 
It is to be hoped that this (insure, if just, can only 
apply to a few. 

old mining body has been wonderfully 

liboiiiera and weay^^^ ioto the pits and mines during 
the period of their iniimy ^trikes. Jheir wages, from , 
the eamo cause, are ^nced fifoud 5|rto Ss. fid. or3|!,per 
day. The oontihual agitation the widy kept fV 
they enjoyed fiigh wages, and their bwili iaot Wqil^ 
more th^ half time^ in order that stot;#;^^'^ 
at the pifs mouth might not he too mhjc^ Wd 

to a resolution on the patt o| 
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the claim ji constantly being mode for enlarged wages ; 
and the etfect has been go far ruinous to the miner, that 
I his wages ar^nat much more than one^half of what they 
i used to be, and his monopoly of employment d(;8troyed. 
i Under these circumstances, he perseveringly vents his 
discontent ; but unaVaitingly. When the question is 
considered in acnoral point of view,it is doubtful whether 
the miners a^ not better with a moderate than a high 
wage, the latter in all inataiioes having led them into 
extravagant ideas of their own importance and into ua- 
reasonable demands. Considering, however, the nature 
of his work, its unhealthy character, and the dai^cr to 
which the miner is exposed as to loss of life and limbi it 
is uoiust to deny him the means of a comfortable sub- 
sistwe,, and of saving something against old age. It 
seems to be a general opinion that he should be able 
to make 38, 6d. a day, even at the present low market 
prices of food and clothing. What in many parts pre- 
vents them doing so is, that the able-bodied man is not 
allowed to dig a greater quantity of coal or stone than 
the old and the infirm, and when a day is lost, the loss 
cannot be repaired by extra toil on the ensuing day or 
days. Combination has been the bane of the mining 
body, and in parts of the country where it docs not 
exist, the workman is invariably in better circum- 
stances. 

It is not to be wondered at that men toiling in the 
bowels of tlie earth should be comparatively ignorant of 
what occurs in the upper world, and accordingly colliers 
are proverbial for their ignorance. This by no means 
applies to the whole of the body, many of which are as 
intelligent and enlightened men as are to be met with 
among other trades. The cause of the ignorance alluded 
to is partly, if not wholly, the early age at wliich their 
boys are sent into the pit A boy above ten years of 
age is rarely to be seen in a school situated at a colliery. 
The boys are taken into the pit at this early age, and 
made to assist the elder ones in drawing. The father 
is entitled to * put out * a quarter more than his allotted 
task ; thus, if hC made Ss. a day, he now earns 3s. 9d. 
At later periods the * quarter man* becomes a ‘half 
man,* and a * three-quarter man,* and finally a whole 
man when he attains his seventeenth year. It is de- 
signed that the boy should attend the evening school, 
but the attendance is very irregular in general ; and 
there he merely learns to write and cipher, or read the 
i merest elementary book. It would be great injusticse 
to say of the miners as a body that they are given to 
drunkenness. A drinking-bout after the pay, however, 
is only too frequent, and the use of tobacco is general. 

How much this class of men may be improved, the 
history of Ohapelhall, a village connected with Monk- 
land Steel Works, will iiihow. It was eighteen years ago 
a mere hamlet, consisting of a few newly-built houses 
and one old farm-house. It is now a considerable vU- 
Inge, with perhaps from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, and 
consists of well-bniit and comfortable houses of one and 
I two storeys, the interiors of which are usually well fur- 
nished, Nearly one-half of the village is the property 
of the workmen, a number of whom are ‘lairds* of ^ 
I several tenements. These lairds are industrious men, 

1 to whom the proprietor of the estate, John Roberton, 

I Esq., Laehiip, lent money as soon as they were able to 
add a few pounds to it, to build a house suited to the 
I family of the borrowers. This money, obtained at 5 
per cent interest, and payable with the feu duty, the 
feiiar b^mes natorally anxious to pay up } and often 
in a year of two he has been able to do so by savings 
from his owh eafh|n|^t and that of his family. When 
this has been dobe, another ittm, adequate to build an- 
other hotfse, U at m command ; and thus on the same 
feu there have been rei^ed^ iu process of lime, a number 
of houses, from which ihe feua^ 
yearly mcome. The preCllbn of a house ednsisting of 
one apartment, ccmtainlng : a window and twO wds, 
^sts little more thanX:3C,: and a rental of L.3, or even 
; 10s., is obtained for it. Many of the houses, how- 

'bfer, Ciiosist of a room and kitchen. - • 


The plan of assessmerit j^ educational purposes at 
these works, whicYi are very extensive, deserves notice 
and imitation. Every man and boy employed at tlie 
work is assessed two^nce per week for school fees, for 
which he can send oUe scholar, or attend himself. For 
every additional scholar he is charged an additional 
penny. The sum thus collected at the ofiSce is divided 
among the various schoolmasters— ^f whom there are six, 
besides assistants — according to the number of scholars 
attending each. The sum collected from those who do 
not attend school or send a child to it is equally divided 
among the six teachers. The entire amount thus col- 
lected in one month is above L.70, leaving about L.2 a 
I week for each of the principal teachers, and L.l for his 
assistant. The effect of the system is to draw out tlio 
children, wlio, were their parents not forced to pay, 
would, in perhaps a majprity of instances, be allowed 
to remain at home. 

The crowded state of the schools, some of which arc 
attended by from 1.50 to 200 scholars, will furnish 
some idea of the progress of population. 1 have often 
asked .myself what is to become of the mass of beings 
brought into existence at these and the similar works 
in the neighbourhood when the blackband ironstone 
becomes exhausted, which it must do at no distant date ? 
In reply, the ironstone of Scotland is almost inexhaust- 
ible, and while the Monkland coal lasts, the furnaces 
will blaze away and the sound of industry be heard } 
but theip seems little reason to expect, ns the popula- 
tion increases at these works, as increase it must, that n 
demand for labour will also arise ; and what, then, will 
become of the redundant population? Much misery 
ere long must ensue: the girls must go to service to 
town, and the boys find employment elsewhere, either 
in their native land, or with their expatriated brethren 
in America, Australia, or Natal ; wdiere, though years 
of toil may await them, with perseverance and virtuous 
industry, competence, independence, and happiness arc 
sure to be ultimately obtaiiied. 


EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 

THE REFUGEE. 

The events which I am about to relate occurred to- 
wards the close of the last century, some time before I 
was called to the bar, and do not therefore in strictness 
fall within my own experiences as a barrister. Still, as 
they came to my knowledge with much greater com- 
pleteness than if I had been only professionally engaged 
to assist in the catastrophe of the drama tlirough whicli 
they are evolved, and, os I conceive, throw a strong 
light upon the practical working of our criminal juris- 
prudence, a brief page of these slight leaves may not 
inappropriately record them. 

About the time I have indicated, a Mrs Rushton, the 
widow of a gentleman of commercial opulence, resided 
in Upper Harley Street, Cavendish Square. She was 
a woman of ‘ family,* and by her marriage had greatly 
lowered herself, ill her relatives* opinion, by a union 
with a person who, however Wealthy ;^d other wise 
honourable, was so entirely the architect of his own 
for^unes-^-owed all that he possessed so immediately to 
his own skiU. sagacity, and ; perseverance^that there 
was an unpleasant rumour abroad about his widowed 
mother being indebted to her son's success in business 
for having passed the last ten years of her life in ease 
and competence. Mr Roshton had left his widow a 
handsome annuity, and to his and her only son a w^cll- 
invested income of upwards of seven thousand a year. 
Since the death of h^ husband, Mrs Rushton, who in- 
henUed quite her fiill share of family pride, if nothing 
ehia,; had sought by ©very method she could devise to 
the charmed circle from which her union with 
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a «ity tnerdiant had excluded her. The most effectual 
mode of accomplishing her purpose was, she knew, to 
bring about a marriage between her son and a lady who 
would not be indisposed to accept^f wealth and a well- 
appointed establishment in Mayfair as a set-off against 
birth and high connection. 

Arthur Rushton, at this time between two and three- 
and- twenty years of age, was a mild, retiring, rather 
shy person, and endowed with a tenderness of disposi- 
tion, of which the tranquil depths had not as yet been 
ruflled by the faintest breath of passion. Ilis mother 
possessed almost unbounded influence over liirn ; and 
he ever listened with a smile, a languid, half-disdain- 
ful one, to her eager speculations upon the numerous 
eligible matches that would present themselves the in- 
stant the ' season’ and their new establishment in May- 
fair — of which the decoration and furnishing engaged 
all her available time and attention — enabled them to 
open tlie campaign with effect Arthur Rushton and 
myself had been college companions, and our friendly 
intimacy continued for several years afterwards. At 
this jK'riod eBjiGciUlly we were very cordial and unre- 
served in our intercourse with each other. 

London at this time was crowded with French exiles, 
escaped from the devouring- sword of Robespierre and 
his helpers in the work of government by the guillotine, 
almost all of whom claimed to be members of, or closely 
connected with, the ancient nobility of France. Among 
these was an elderly gentleman of the name of De 
Tourville, who, with his ' daughter Eugeuie, had for a 
considerable time occupied a flrat floor in King Street, 
Holborri. Him I never saw in life, but Mademoiselle 
de Tourville was one of the most accomplished, grace- 
ful, cnchantiiigly-interesting persons I have ever seen 
or known. There was a dangerous fascination in the 
pensive tenderness through which her natural gaiety and 
andiiiess of manner would at intervals flash, like April 
sunlight glancing through clouds and showers, which, 
the first time I saw her, pairjfully impressed as much 
as it charmed me— perceiving, ns I quickly did, that 
with her the future peace, 1 could almost have said life, 
of Arthur Rushton was irrevocably bound up. The 
fountains of his heart were for the first time stirred to 
their inmost depths, and, situated as he and she were, 
what but disappointment, bitterness, and anguish could 
well-up from those troubled waters? Mademoiselle 
de Tourville, 1 could perceive, was fully aware of 
the impression she had made upon the sensitive and 
amiable Englishman ; and 1 sometimes discovered 
an expression of pity— -of sorrowful tenderness, as it 
were — pass over her features as some distincter revela- 
tion than usual of the nature of Arthur Kushtoii’s emo- 
tions flashed upon her. 1 also heard her express herself 
several times, as overtly as she could, upon tlie 

there existed that she should, however much she 
might deai^; % settle in England, or even remain in it 
fur any cbnlid^rable length of time. All this I under^ 
stood, or thought I did, i^fectly ; but Rushton, bewil- 
dered, entranced by feeUiVgs altogether new to himj saw 
nothing, heard nothing but her presence, and felt, with- 
out reasoning upon it, that in that delirious dream it 
was his fate cither to live or else to bear no vlife. Mrs 
Rushton— and this greatly surprised me— absorbed in 
her matrimonial and furnishing schemes and projects, 
saw nothing of what was going on. Probably the notion 
that her son should for^an instant think of atiying him- 
self with an obscure, portionless foreigner, waib to a 
mind like hers, too absurd to be for a moment anter- 
taiued ; or—— But stay : borne along by « crowd of 


rushing Ulioughts, I have, I find, somewhat anticiimted 
the regular march of my narrative. 

M. and Mademoiselle de Tourville, accovd i off to the 
after-tei^iimony of their landlord Mr Osbd5*n, had^ from 
the time of their arrival in England, a very constant 
visitor at their lodgings in King Street. He was a ta}l 
French gentleman, of perhaps thirty years of age, and 
distinguished appearance. His name was La Houssaye. 
He was very frequently with them indeed, and generally 
he and M. de Tourville would go out together in the 
evening, the latter gentleman not returning home till 
very^late. This was more especially the case after 
Mademoiselle de Tourville ceased to reside with her 
father. 

Among the fashionable articles with which Mrs 
Rushton was anxious to surround herself, was a com- 
panion of accomplishments and high -breeding, who 
might help her to rub off the rust she feared to have 
contracted by her connection with the city. A Parisian 
lady of high lineage and perfect breeding might, she 
thought, bfr easily obtained ■, and an advertisement 
brought Mademoiselle de Tourville to her house. Mrs 
Rushton was delighted with the air and manners of the 
charming applicant ; and after a slight inquiry by letter | 
to au address of reference given by the young lady, ! 
immediately engaged her, on exceedingly liberal terms, 1 
for six months— that being the longest period for which 
Mademoiselle de Tourville could undertake to remain. { 
She also stipulated for permission to pass the greater 
part of one day. in the week— that which might happen 
to bo most convenient to Mrs Rushton — with her father. 
One other condition testified alike to M. de Tourville’s 
present poverty and her own filial piety : it was, that her 
salary should be paid weekly— she would not accept it 
in advance — avowedly for her parent’s necessities, who, 
poor exile ! and tears stood in Eug6iue’s dark lustrous 
eyes as she spoke, was ever trembling on the brink of 
the grave from an affection of the heart with which lie 
had been long afllicted. Mademoiselle de I'ourville, I 
should state, spoke English exceedingly well as far as 
the rules of syntax and the meanings of words went, 
and with an accent charnung in its very defective- 
ness. 

Bhe liad resided with Mrs Rushton, who on all occa- 
sions treated her with the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration, for ratlier more than two months, wlien an 
incident occurred which caused the scales to fall sud- 
denly from the astonished mother’s eyes, and in a 
I moment revealed to her the extent of the risk and 
I mischief she had so heedlessly incurred. The carriage 
I was at the door, and it struck Mrs Rushton as she 
I was descending tlie stairs that Mademoiselle de Tour- 
vilie, who had complained of headache in the morning, 
would like to take an airing with her. The sound 
of the harp issuing from the drawing-room, and the 
faintly-distinguished tones of her voice in some plain- 
tive silver melody perhaps suggested the invitation ; 
and thither the mistress of the mansion at once pro- 
ceeded. The folding-floors of the back drawing-room 
were partially open when Mrs Rushton, on kind 
thoughts intent, entered tlie front apartment.' Made- 
moiselle de Tourville was seated with her back towards 
her at the harp, pouring forth with her thrilling and 
delicious voice a French romaunt; and there, with 
his head supported on his elbow, whidi rested on the 
marble chimney-piece, stood her son, Arthur Rushton, 
gazing at the apparimtly-unconscious songstress with . 
a look so full of devoted tenderness-^so completely rer 
vealing the intensity of passion by wlfleb he was 
possessed— that Mrs Rushton started with: cnnvnliiyg 
affright, and not for severd minutes grric^^ 
tion to tliU diihay and rage which choked her 
Presently^ however, her emotions found ek^reism^^U^d 
a storm of ; vituperative abuse was BhoWereii 
head of the astonished Eugenie, ^signuM;aU^ 
intrigimte^ a designing pauper, 
herself into the establishnmnt (iir the sdiu 
entrapping Mr Artl^ d^ 
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E^re to the san^e iifTect MadenioiieUe de Courville, 
who had first been too muoli surprised hy the unex- 
pected fuddenoesi bf the attack to quite comprehend 
the intent md direc^ibh of the soon fecoTcred 

her self-posmsion and hauteun A smile of contempt 
cuHed her beautifiil Up, taking advantage of a 
momentary patise in Mrs Rushtem's breathless tirade, 
she said, 'Permit me, madam, to observe that if, as 
you seem to apprehend, ypur son has contem^ated 
honouring mn % the ofihr of an Alliance with hM 
ancient House Her look at this moment glanced 
upon the dre^fuUy«agitate«l young man; the expres- 
sion of disdainful bitterness vanished in an instant from 
her voice and features ; and after a few moments, she 
added, with sad eyes bent upon the floor, 'That he 
could not have made a more unhappy choico-^more 
unfortunate for him, more impossible for me I* She 
then hastily left the apartment, and before a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed, had left the house in a hackney- 
coach. 

The scene which followed between the mother and 
son was a violent and distressing one. Mr Rushton, 
goaded to fury by his mother's attack upon Mademoiselle 
<le TourvUle, cast oft the habit of doferciice and sub- 
mission which he had always worn in her presence, 
and asserted with vehemence his right to wed with 
whom he pleased, and declared that no power on earth 
should prevent him marrying the lady just driven 
ignominiously from the house if she could be brought 
to accept the oflbr of hie hand and fortune ! Mrs 
Itushton fell into passionate hysterics ; and her son, 
having flrst summoned her maid, withdrew to ruminate 
on Mademoiselle de Tourville’s concluding sentence, 
which troubled him far more than what he deemed 
the injustico of his mother. 

When Mrs Rushton, by the aid of water, pungent 
essences, and the relief which even an hour of time 
seldom failii to yield in such cases, had partially re- 
covered lier equanimity, she determined, after careful 
consideration of the best course of action, to consult a 
solicitor of eminence, well acquainted with her late 
husband, upon the matter. She had a dim notion that 
the Alien Act, if it could be put in motion, might rid 
her of Mademoiselle de Tourville and her friends. 
Thus resolving, and ever scrupulous as 'to appear- 
ances, she carefully smootlied her ruffled plumage, 
changed her disordered dress, and directed the carriage, 
which had been dismissed; to be again brought round 
to the door. ‘ Mary,* she added a few moments after- 
wards, Vbrihg me my jewel-case-^the small one ; you 
will find it in Mad e— - - - in that French person’s dress- 
ing-rootti.* / 

Mary Austin reappeared in answer to the Tiolent 
ringi^ of her impatient lady’s bell, and stated that 
the jewel-case could nowhere be found in Made- 
moiselle’s dr^sihg-room. * Her clothes, everything 
belonging to her, had been taken out of the wdrdrobe, 
and carried away, and perhaps that also in mistfUce 
no doubt.’ 

'Nonsense, woman!* replied Mrs Rushton. M left 
it nbt long ago , on her toflet-glass. 1 intended to show 
lusr a ptti^chase 1 had made, And not finding her, left 
itifclldlyou/. 

Ahbtber search: was made with the same ill success. 
Mary Austin afterwards said that when she returned 
to w ibistreSil the iecond time, to say that the jewel- 
case wm gone, an expression of satisfaction 

instead of jang^,it teemed^^t^ her, glsnoed mm Mrs 
Rnshton’s who imiiiedmtely left thg room, and 
in a few imhutei wiU driven off in the 

'carriage..- 

About ati hour afteir A^artoe I eUsd in Harley 
Street ^r Arthur Bashh^h» irith Whom 1 had" engird 
evening to 

Maohetii, Which neither of us h yet 
him in a state of exoit^hieht, if : 
una afier liutentfig 

.mmute.. f^count .'he^^ve mwelwhat had- 


passed, I, young and inexpin^nced as 1 was in such 
affairs, took upop myself tO 'sogg^t tiiat, as the lady 
he nothing doubted was as irreproachable in character 
as she was confeSs^y charming and attractive in 

S erson and manners, and as he was unquestionably 
is own master, Mrs Rush ton’s opposition was not 
likely to be of long continuance } ana that as to Made- 
moiselle de Tourville’s somewhat disequraging expros- 
lioD, such sentences from the lips of ladies— 

* That would bo wopod, and not unsoiiglit ba won'-^ 

were seldom, if ever, I had understood, to be taken in a 
literal and positive sense. Under this mild and soothing 
treatment Mr Huston gradually threw off a portion of 
the load that oppressed him, and we set off in tolerably 
cheerful mood for the theatre. 

Mrs Siddons's magnifleent and appalling impersona- 
tion over, we left the house ; he, melancholy and sombre 
as I had found him in Harley Street, and I in by no 
means a gay or laughing mood. Wc parted at my door, 
and whether it was the effect of the tragedy, so wonder- 
fully realised in its chief creation, or whether coming 
events do sometimes cast their shadoWs before, I cannot 
say, but I know that an hour after Rushton’s departure 
I was still sitting alone, my brain tlirObbingwitli excite- 
ment, and so nervous and impressionable, that a sudden, 
vehement knex^king at the street entrance caused me to 
spring up from my chair with a terrified start, and be- 
fore 1 cpuld master the impulsive emotion, the room- 
door was thrown furiously open, and in reeled Arthur 
Rushton — pale, haggard, wild — his eyes ablaze w^ifh 
horror and affright! Had the ghost of Duncan sud- 
denly gleamed out of the viewless air 1 could not have 
been more startled — awed ! 

' She is dead ! — poisoned 1 ’ he shrieked with maniacal 
fury ; ' killed 1— murdered 1— and by her I ’ 

1 gasped for breath, and could hardly articulate-— 
*I^at! whom?’ 

' My mother 1 ’ he shouted with the same furious 
vehemence — * Killed ! by: Aw / Oh, horror I—horror 
horror!* and exhausted the ^olence of his emo- 
tions, the unfortunate gentleman staggered, shuddered 
violently, as if shaken by an ague lit, and fell heavily— 
for I was too confounded to yield him timely aid— on 
the floor. * 

As soon as I could rally my scattered senses, I causfid 
medical aid to be summoned, and got him to bed. 
Blood was freely taken from both arms, and he gra- 
dually recovered consciousness. Leaving him in kind 
and careful hands, I hurried off to ascertain what pos- 
sible foundation there could be for the terrible tidings 
BO strangely announced. 

1 found the establishment in Harley jStreet in a state 
of the widest confusion and dismi^. Mrs Rushton was 
dead; tliat, at all events, was no figment of sudden in- 
sanity, and incredible, impossible rumours were flying 
from mouth to mouth with bewildering rapidity and 
incoherence. The name of Madembiselle do Tourville 
was repeated in every variety df abhorrent empliads ; 
but It was not till 1 obtained an interview with Mrs 
Ruihtoh*8 solicitor that 1 could Understand what really 
had occurred, or, to speak more properly, what waa snsr 
pected. Mrs Rushton had made a depOiitiM ol which 
Mr Twyte related to me the OsseutiM 'ii|p^ The 
deceased lady had gone out in her carria^' ; With the 
exj^ss inientiori o? calUng qn hiiiii the solicitor, to 
asberfcabi if it would be possible to apply the Alien Act 
to HOdemoiselle de Tourville indi her lather, in order 
tb-get them sent out (ff the W TWyte did not 

hUppen to be' at hOinCi Und Mrs Rushton immediately 
drove to the De TourvillesModgIngs in King J^treet^Hol- 
boxpV with the desikn, she admitted, of availing herself 
bl what she was in her otm mind satisfied waS the 
purely acqidentsl t^ing away of a jewel-case, to terrify 
Mademo^elle de Tourville^ by threat of a criminal 
charge, into leaving the country; or at least to bind 
hbifsat not to admit; under any Circumstances, of Mr 
tAj^U)rRashton'i^adi^leS;:\^^^^ in a 
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state of cxtraordmaryf andit Jeemed painfolexcitoment ; 
and the young lad^ intrOated that whatever Mre Bush* 
ton had to say thould bo reserved for another oppor- 
tunity, when she would calmly consider whatever Mrs 
Itushton had tp urge. The unfortunate lady became 
somewhat irritated at Mademoiselle de TourviUe’s ob- 
stinacy, and the unruffled contempt with which she 
treated the charge of robbery, even after flading the 
missing jewel-case in a band-box, into which it had been 
thrust with some brashes and other articles in the hurry 
of leaving. Mrs Eushton #as iterating her threats in a 
loud tone of voice, and moved towards the bell to direct, 
she said, the landlord to send for a constable, but with 
no intention whatever of doing so, when Mademoiselle 
de TourviUe caught her suddenly hy the arm, and bade 
her step into the next room. Mrs Eushton mechani- 
cally ol^yed, and was led in silence to the side of a bed, 
of which Eugi^nie suddenly drewHbe curtain, and dis- 
played to her, with a significant and reproachful gesture, 
the pale, rigid countenance of her father’s corpse^ who 
had, it appears, suddenly expired. The shock was ter- 
rible. Mrs Eushton staggered back into the sitting- 
room, sick and faint, sank into a chair, ahd presently 
asked fur a glass of wine. ^ We have no wine,* replied 
Mademoiselle de TourviUe ; * but there is a cordial in 
the next room which may be better for you.* She was 
absent about a minute, and on returning, presented Mrs 
Eushton with a large wine-glassful of liquid, which the 
deceased lady eagerly swallowed. The taste was strange, 
but not uTiploasant; and instantly afterwards MrsEush- 
toii left the house. When the carriage reached Harley 
Street, she was found to be in a state of great prostra- 
tion: powerful stimulants were administered, but her 
life w^as beyond the reach of medicine. She survived 
just long enough to depose to the foregoing particulars ; 
upon w'hioh statement Mademoiselle de TourviUe hod 
].»een arrested, and wtis now” in custody. 

‘ You seem to have been very precipitate,* I exclaimed 
as soon as the solicitor had ceased speaking: * there 
appears to be as yet no prwf that the deceased lady 
died of other than natural cjsuses.’ 

‘You are mistaken,* rejoined Mr Twyte. * There is 
no doubt on the subject in the minds of the medical 
gentlemen, although the post-mortem examination has 
not yet taken place. And, as if to put aside all 
doubt, the botUe from which this Eugenie de TourviUe 
admits she took the cordial proves to contain distiUed 
laurel-water, a deadly poison, curiously coloured and 1 
flavoured.’ 1 

Oreatlv perturbed, shocked, astonished as I was, my ^ 
mind refuse to admit, even for a moment, the proba- 
bility, hardly the possibility, of Eugenie de Touryille’s 
guilt. The reckless malignancy of spirit evinced by so 
atrocious an act dwelt not, I was sure, within that 
beauteous temple. The motives alleged to have actuated 
her— fear of a criminal charge, admitted to be absurd, 
and desire to rid herself of an obstacle to her marriage 
with Arthur Eushton— seemed to me altogether strained 
and inapplicable. The despora^on of unreasoning hate 
could alone have prompted such a deed; for detection 
was iiievitable, had^ in truth, been courted rather than 
attempted to be avoided. 

made n6 change in the conclusicms of 
Mr Tf^jW for the prosecution, and I has- 

tened home to administer such consolation to Arthur 
Eushton as mighioonsliit in the assurance of my firm 
conviction that his beloted mother’s life, had not been 
wilfully taken away by Eugenie de Toorville. 1 found 
him still painfully Sgitetodf and the medical attendant 
told meit was Itered by I>t 

supervene if thb |itniost care was not taken to keep 
hitn as quiet and composed asi under the ottoumstances, 
was possible. I was; hbweve^ permitted minutes* 

conversation with Mm; and my toasofflng, more 
correctly, my confldently-expreesed hU mhid 

seemed incapable of follOwint my arguntehi^ which Jt 
indeed grasped faintiy at, but slipped ftom, as it ^ 

In an imiiant-^appemod to re^ wonderlw. 1 

also prdinified him that no legal or pecuniary assistance 
should be wanting in the endeavour to dear Made- 
moiselh de TourviUe of the dreadful imputation pre- 
ferred Igainst her. I then left him. The anticipation 
of the physician was unfortunately realised: the next 
morning he was in a raging fever, and his Ufe, I was 
inform^, was in very imminent dangoi*. 

It was a distracting time; but I determinedly, and 
with much self-effbrt, kept down the nervous agitation 
*which might have otherwise rendered me incapable of 
fulfilling the duties I had undertaken to perform. By 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon I had secured the active 
and zealous services of Mr White, one of the most cele- 
brated of the criminid attorneys of that day. By appli- 
cation in the proper quarter, we obtained immediate 
access to the prisoner, who was temporarily confined in 
a separate room in the Red-Lion Square Lock-up House. 
Mademoiselle de TourviUe, although exceedingly pjUe, 
Agitated, and nervous, still looked as lustrously pure, as 
radiantly innocent of evil thought or deed, as on the 
day that I first beheld her. The practised eye of the 
attorney scanned her closely. *Ab innocent of this 
charge,* he whispered, ‘ as you or I’ I tendered ray Ser- 
vices to tlie unfortunate young lady with an earnest- 
ness of manner which testified more than any words 
could have done how entirely my thoughts acquitted 
her of ofifence. Her looks thanked me; and when 1 
hinted at the promise exacted of me by Arthur Eushton, 
a bright blush for an instant mantled the pale marble 
of her cheeks and forehead, indicating With the tears, 
which suddenly filled and trembled in her beautiful . 
eyes, a higher sentiment, 1 thought, than mere grati- , 
tude. She gave us her unreserved confidence ; by which, 
after careftfl sifting, we obtained only the following by 
no means entirely satisfactory results : — 

Mademoiselle de TourviUe and her father had escaped 
foom the Terrorists of Franco by the aid of, and in com- 
pany with, the Chevalier la Houssaye, with whom M. de 
TourviUe had previously had but very slight acquaint-, 
unco. The chevalier soon professed a violent admira-* 
tion for Eugenie; and having contrived to lay M. de 
TourviUe under heavy pecuniary obligations at play- 
many of them MademoiseUe de TourviUe had only very 
lately discovered — prevailed upon his debtor to exert 
his influence with his daughter to accept La Houssaye’s 
hand in marriage. After much resistance, Mademoi- 
selle de TourviUe, overcome by the commands, intreaties, 
prayers of her father, consented, but only on condition 
that the marriage should not take place tUl their re- 
turn to France, which it was thought need not be very 
long delayed, and that no more money obligations should 
in the meantime be incurred by her father. La Hotusaye 
vehemently objected to delay ; but finding Eugenie in- 
exorable, suUeuly acquiesced. It was precisely at this 
time that the engagement with Mrs Eushton was ac- 
cepted. On the previous afternoon Mademoiselle de 
TourviUe, on leaving Harley Street after the scene with 
the deceased lady, went directly home, and tltere found 
both her father and the chevalier in hot contention and 
excitement. As soon as La Houssaye her, he seized 

his hat, and rushed but of the apaiij|iiient and house. 
Her father, who was greatly excited, had barely time to 
say that he had fortunately discovered the chevalier to 
be a married man, whose wife, a woman of property, was 
still living in Languedoc, when what had always been 
predicted would follow any nnusiitd agitation happened : 
M. de Tourvilte suddenly placed Ms hand on Ms sida; 
uttered a broken exdamatioi), fbU into a chair, and 
expltod. it was about two hpurk after this m«daiW 
event that Mrs Eushton arrived. M 

given of tl^ interview which fbflowod wit 
' cbhflrmed':^' ..Mademplselfo ' de: ' 

that the cordial she had givbn Mrs il&i: bhb 

her fat!isr:WM ':to''the .constant hablt:'bf.:tott^ ' 

the Siighteet degtoe excdto4» nhd thnt to 
giim. Mm some when M' 

’ We had’ no '>dottbt,'none:whntj^ -liras - tlic.:' 

.Whede, Utorid 
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8«lle de Tourville extended ; but hov could wd* impart 
that impreision tp an Qld Bailey jury of those daySi de- 
prived iis we should be of the aid of counsel to' address 
the Jury, wliOn in reality a speech, iMiuting to fcie im- 
probahiUttee arinng from character, and the altogether 
vaguilty- like inode or administering the fatal liquid, 
was the only possible defence ? Gross - examination 
promised nothing ; for the evidence would consist of 
the dying deposition of Mrs Rushton, the finding of 
the laurel^waterjiknd the medical testimony as to the* 
cause of death. l!he only person upon whom suspicion 
glanced was La Houssaye, and that in a vague «nd 
indistinct manlier. Still, it was necessary to find him 
without delay, aiid Mr White at once sought him at 
his lodgings, of which Mademoiselle de Tourville fur- 
nished the address. He had left the house suddenly 
with all his luggage early in the morning, and our 
efforts to trace him proved fruitless. In the meantime 
the post • mortem examination of tlie body had taken 
place, and U verdict of wilful murder against Eugenie 
de Tourville been unhesitatingly returned. She was 
soon afterwards committed to Newgate for trial. 

The Old Bailey session was close at hand, and Arthur 
Rushton, though immediate danger was over, was still 
in too delicate and precarious a state to he informed of 
the true position of affairs when the final day of trial 
arrived. The case had excited little public attention. 
It was not the fashion in those days to exaggerate the 
details of crime, and, especially htfore trials give the wings 
of the morning to every fact or fiction that rumour 
with her busy tongue obscurely whispered. Twenty lines 
of tiiG * Times' would contain the publtshcd record of 
the commitment of Eugenie de Tourville for poisoning 
her mistress, Caroline Rushton ; and, alas! spite of the 
crippled hut earnest efforts of the eminent counsel we 
had retained, and the eloquent innocence of her appear- 
ance and demeanour, her conviction and condemnation 
to death without hope of mercy ! My brain swam as the 
measured tones of the recorder, commanding the almost 
immediate and violent destruction of that beauteous 
master-piece of God, fell upon my ear ; and had not Mr 
Wliite, who Saw how greatly I was affected, fairly dragged 
me put of court into the open air, I should have fainted. 

I scarcely remember how 1 got home— in a coach I 
believe ; but face Rushton after that dreadful siisene with 
a kindly-meant deception— /ic— in my mouth, 1 could 
not, had a king’s crown been the reward. I retired to 
my chamber, and on the plea of indisposition directed 
that 1 should oh no account be disturbed. Night had 
fallen, and it was growing somewhat late, when I was 
startled out of the painful reverie in which I was still 
absorbed by the sudden pulling up of a furiously-driven 
coach, followed by a thundering summons at the door, 
similar to ^at which aroused me on the evening of 
Mrs Kushtoh's death. I seized my hat, rushed down 
stairs, and opened the door. It was Mr White I 

‘Well! — well?’ lejachlated. 

‘ Quids— quick ! ’ lie exdaimed in wply, * La Hous- 
saye— ^he is found— has sent for us— quick I for life— 
lim is on bur speed!’ 

I the^(^ in an instant. In less than ten 

min^ies we had Reached our destination— a house in 
Dtike Street, Mani^ester Bquai^ 

‘ He is still alive,^ replied a young rnkn in answer to 
Mr White's hurried inquiiy. We rapidly ascended the 
Btaits, and jih the front a|iartment of the first fiobr beheld 
one of the :siN^Bt, mournfhllest spectacles which the 
world can fine, ftthlet^^ bloom;: 

of natural he^th infi whose pale features, 

hut for the tracihgi thiike of fieibe, 
were strikingly hahdapoM! hfid stretched 

by his own act upon : 

Hmusaye! Two gentlemen WetO w^U^^ 
sur^on, and tlie i^iiettevidentlyA clergym phd, M' 
J sul^qufihtly fohad, seS 

for: ^ A faint smile ^eamed^'o 

dying man as vm epteied, and he ihotibhed: 
■■/■■feehy speet of paper, whichv cloesl/'Writt^'''‘'npoi:i^''' 


was lying upon a table placed i^ear the sofa upon which | 
the unhappy suicide was recUnihg. Mr Wlkite snatched, 
and eagerly perused it. 1 could see by the vivid light- 
ing up of his keen gray eye that it was, in his opinion, 
satisfactory and sufficient. 

‘ This,* said Mr White, * is your solemn deposition, 
knowing yourself to be dying?’ 

* Yes, yes,’ murmured La lioussaye ; * the truth — the 
truth 1’ 

*«The declaration of a man,* said the clergyman with 
some asperity of tone, ‘ who defyingly, unrepentingly, 
rushes into tlie presence of his Creator, can he of little 
value ! ’ 

‘Ila !* said tlie dying man, rousing himself by a strong 
effort ; ‘ I repent — yes— yes— I repent ! I believe— do 
you hear? — and repent — believe, X'ut that down,’ ho 
added, in tonea moniently feebler and more husky, as 
he pointed to the p^er ; ‘ put that down, or— or per- 
haps — Eu— genie — perliaps * 

As lie spoke, the faint light that had momently kindled 
his glazing eye was suddenly quenched ; he remained 
for perhaps half a minute raised on iiis elbow, and 
with his outstretched finger pointing towards the paper, 
gazing blindly upon vacancy. Then the arm dropped, 
and he fell back dead 1 

We escaped as quickly as we could from this fearful 
death-room, and 1 found that the deposition whicii Mr 
White brought away with him gave a full, detailed 
account, written in the French language, of the circum- 
stances which led to the death of Mrs Rusiiton. 

La Houssaye, finding tliat M. de Tourville had by 
some means discovered the secret of liis previous mar- 
riage, and that consequently all liope of obtaining the 
hand of Kugbnie, whom he loved with all the passion of 
his fiery nature, would be gone unless De Tourville could 
be prevented from communicating with his daughter, 
resolved to cCmpass the old . man’s instant destruction. 
The chevalier persuatled himself that, as he should 
manage it, death would be attributed to the affection of 
the heart, from wliich M. de Tourville had so long suf- 
fered. Ho procured the distilled laurel- water — how and 
from whom was minutely explained — coloured, flavoured 
it to resemble as nearly as possible the cordial wliich he 
knew M. de Tourville — and he only — was in the luibit of 
frequently taking. A precisely-similar bottle he also 
procured — the shop at which it was purchased was de- 
scribed— and when he called in King Street, he found 
no difficulty, in an unobserved moment, of substituting 
one bottle for the other. That containing the real cor- 
dial he was still in possession of, and it would be found 
in his valise. The unexpected arrival of Mademoiselle 
de Tourville frustrated his design, and lie rushed in 
fury and dismay from the house. A few hours after- 
wards, he heard of the sudden death of M. de Tourville, 
and attributing it to his having taken a portion of 
the simulated cordial, he. La Houssaye, fearful of 
consequences, hastily and secretly changed his abode. 
He had subsequently kept silence till the conviction of 
Eugenie left him no other alternative, if he would not 
see her perish on the scaffold, than a full an4 unreserved 
conlussion. This done— Eugenie saved, but lost to 
him^he had nothing more to live world, and 

should leave it. 

This was the essence of the^docullmnt ; 
pi^ts of it which were capable of corroborall^ proof 
hayint -been substantiated, a Jfiree ’jiardon issued from 
the (Urown— the technical mode of quashing ah ubjiist 
orltniual verdict— and Mad^oisOlle de TuurviUe was 
ye8tiored;to. liberty.'. ", ■. 

Bhe did; not return to France. SouiMhing more 
perhaps than a year after tlie demonstratlou of her 
innocence, She was M Wiod to AriJiur Rush too in the 
Sardinian Catholic : Chapel, London, ithe hridegrUom 
haying by her influence been induced to embrace the 
-tiim of RUme. The establishiiieots in Harley Street 
aiod were aiid the newly-espoused 

pair ill the Ireland, where Mr 

Made exWttsire^!^^ They have 
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lived very happily a long life, have been blesaed with a 
large and amiabte family, and are ndw— ^fop thejr are 
both yet alive-^^urround^ with grandchildren inna- 
tncrable. 


LONDON SUNDAY TRAIIING. 

One of the moat atartling spectacles to be met with in 
the great wilderness of London — because it is the one 
wlu’eh conies upon the stranger most unexpectedly— is 
that of the Sunday Market. To the staid and sober 
inhabitant of a qiiiet country town, who has been ac- 
customed from his youth ypwards to see the Sabbath 
at least outwardly reverenc^, the sight of one of these 
crowded places, the theatre of a vociferous and furious 
traffic on the morning of the day of rest, is generally 
revolting in the extreme. We had Idtely the curiosity 
to visit such a Scene, with a view to forming some judg- 
ment as to what might be urged in its defence, and we 
shall now proceed to describe our impressions. 

It is about eight o’clock in the morning of the second 
Sunday in April 1850, and we are standing at the 
junction of the Barbican with Cliiswell Street* at the 
point where this line of thoroughfare is intersected by 
WhitecToss Street, up which we have to proceed as far 
as Old Street Road, about a quarter of a mile, the 
whole extent of which is the arena of one of the most 
exte^nsivG markets in the metropolis. 

Although the shutters of most of the sh&ps, nearly 
flve-sixtbs of which are devoted to Sunday -trading, 
have been down for nearly an hour, but little business 
has been done or is yet doing. The few customers 
who have already completed their purchases, and are 
liastening homewards, have an aspect of decency, al- 
most of respectability: others of similar appearance 
are gliding about here and there, and traibacting their 
business with all possible celerity: and it is tolerably 
plain to the observer that the use of the Sunday Market 
is not to them a matter of clioice. These are probably 
persons who, not having received their weekly wages 
until a late hour, and being compelled by poverty to live 
from hand to mouth, have no other means of procuring 
tlieir Sunday dinner than that which this market pre- 
sents. It is obvious, from the expression of some coun- 
tenances, that they feel the tyranny of circumstances 
which compels them to break in upon the time of rest. 
Let us at least give them due praise for the decent 
feeling which induces them to come at the earliest pos- 
sible hour. 

As we advance up the street, we see the shopkeepers 
busily engaged in displaying their goods to the best 
advantage for sale. Purchasers being as yet but few, 
opportunity is taken to make as good a show as possible 
against their arrival. We are astonished to find that 
the market is not confined to what might be considered 
by some a fair apology for it — the sale of necessary food. 
In addition to the shops of butchers, bakers, grocers, 
and provision dealers, not only are those of the slop 
and ready-made clothes’ sellers wide open, but the linen- 
drapers, htiliierS) ‘ millinbrsi: furniture - brokers, icon- 
mongers, and 4|Uiers in fifiEUrdw^re and trinkets ; vefc 
carefully' setting their windows and shoW-bo^ds. 
Cuirieralibd leather • sellers^ moreover, have opened 
their doBi atid are alread^ doing a brisk trade, their 
shops being crowded with worki sjioemakocs eelect- 
inif. tho materials of their craft. Uhle^^^ 
loWs are aetuatty at tbb present time working seven 
days iff the week, it if diffiedU to conceive what should 
bring them in such multitudes to purohaae their mate- 
rials on tlie Sunday morning., 

But an hour, has passed fway, and the street; hoW; 
rapidly filling; pFesents a very difibie fTom that 

which first spmek our have at 

length completed their andv stand- 

ing at their open doors,; hhd arrayed 
shirt-slbeves, they, begin pretty: g^efdd^ i^^ to 

bellow for custom. ‘ Buy^huy, buy l* 
butcher ; and the note is taken up b^ his heighbe% 


and repeated by others in every direcHon a hundred 
times a minute, rapid and deafening as a runnihg fire 
of mtsketry. , It would appear as thofagh tldf simul- 
taneous appeal to the pockets of the puhitU were a 
signal well known to the neighbourhood, for all ^he 
tribiitaries of Whitecross Street now, pour forth tlieir 
Btrofims of hungry, meagre, and unwashed denizens to 
swell the inharmonious concert The shrill shriek df 
infant hawkers pierces through the roaring din, and 
the diminutive grimy urchins are discerned manfully 
pushing their difficult way among the throng, bent 
u{^n tho sale of certain trifling articles, upon the pro- 
duce of which, in all probability, their chance of a 
8uj»ply of food for the day is dependent. ‘ Who’ll buy 
my Congreves, three boxes a penny ? ’ * Blacking here ! 
Here’s your real Day and Martin, a ha’i^enny a skin !* 
‘Grid — grid — gridirons! Who wants a gridiron for 
three -halfpence?’ ‘ Hingansr-hingans here! Here’s 
your hingans, a ha’penny the lot!* These cries, and a 
dozen otliers from a band of young urchins scattered 
among the multitude, form the squeaking treble of the 
discordant chorus that is raging on all sides. We dis- 
cover ns we pass slowly along that a pretty strong 
staff of poheemeu is present, perambulating continuany 
among the mass of people, ready to disperse the first 
nucleus of a mob, or to quell by prompt interference 
the least appearance of a quarrri. It is plainly owing 
to their presence that the highway is passable at all, 
and that some degree of order is maintained amid the 
furious traffic that now goes on. 

It is pow drawing near to ten o’clock, and we arc 
struck by the appearance and character of the pre- 
sent attendants upon the market as compared with 
those of an earlier hour. The males are for the most 
part the very lowest class of operatives, mingled 
with a still lower order of people, of whose probable 
occupation we would rather not hazard a surmise. 
We look in vain for a single one among them who has 
changed liis working-clay ^ttire for a hotter suit : and 
the suspicion rises in the mind Hiat nine-tenths of tho 
whole tribe bear their entire wardrobe upon their backs. 
It is pretty plain that a good proportion of them have 
but recently been roused up froni the heavy sleep of in- 
toxication : half awake, and less than half sober, some 
crawl doggedly at the heels of their hapless wives in 
sullen silence, only broken at intervals by the involun- 
tary ejaculation of an oath or a curse. Others, again, 
are altogether as noisy, and vie with the traders them- 
selves in the loudness of their vociferations. Here one is 
chaffering for a pair of higli-lows, and jokingly threat- 
ening to brain the shopkeeper with the hcavy-armed 
heels unless he abate his price. There another plants 
heavy blows with his fist in the sides of an earthenware 
pan, by way of trying its metal, and, paying for it the 
price of a few halfpence, confides it to the charge of his 
ragged child, with a caution that he had better break 
his neck than let it full. Here comes a couple who 
have completed their purchases for the day : the whole 
toilet of the man would not fetch siicpeuce at Rag- 
fair. Beneath a hat that should have crows 

of a vanished generation, a shock sandy unkempt 
locks shades a visage dark with to still witli 
the tinniistakable traits of hrutBllty ; a huge brown 
overcoat, patched and stained in every part, indues his 
whole ftame ; his toes peep muddily forth from the 
fragments of what was once a pair of boots. la liis 
bristly moutli is stuck a short and blao&ened pi^; 
both hahde , are firioly thrust into the side pocl^l oC^^^, 
his coat ; under his right arm is a loaf 
ubdi^ his left the h4f of a huke boar!i M 
behindl him foliows his wife, laden wRh a 
basket’ .cratoed:’ ’irith ..''potatoes; .iaiitd' 
tops y^pw;.wiih'age. ' 

bf..worthiess' rngSf^vtifr^ianihaiise^^'iiitmv^ - 

ih^fllement;; hbnto she to to 

' mtota<.dto.Aaty',asva'dhn^||o|i^h4n^^ her. jet- 
<^ks show in feanul coutrasf VriUi a toribly vcontused 



ittd liTid black eye-^thi^ palpable 
hriag lord Hor upj^t li^ too bat be^n rockitly gitabcd 
with a heavy bl6w« Paatibg With hor^buHhe^ kh(l 
evidently diaploased kt aome recent re4 of imaginiry 
grievance, ahe is Tenting her Wrath Wl^n a tniserable 
child whom she drags by her side, and whose hand she 
oc^asiaxi4liy rdinihishea of makingf a 

sudden aim at hi* h^e head with the sti^et-door key 
which hangs ujiba her fbre'^fiitger ; but the hapless little 
wrct^ is too wnU used to such endeame&ts to be easilv 
caught* and generally manages to party the blow with 
ills hands, or to elude it altogether, 

We observe as we pals on that the gln^hops arc now 
almost the only ones which are closed, and that the 
portion of the jCauseway upon which they abut, being 
free from the distractions of business, a^ords a space for 
loungers and gpisips, who, having accomplished their 
purchases, love to while away an hour or two in conver- 
sation. Time goes on-^and the bell of St Luke's Church, 
whose taU, ugly steeple, faSliiOned after the model of a 
factory chimney, looms dimly in the hazy atmosphere, 
tolls out to summon the worshippers to morning service. 
At the sound pf the bell the shopkeepers step out and 
put up a shutter or two, leaving, however, light enough 
to carry on the traffic within. The trade in butchers* 
meat, vegetables, and other edibles, now sensibly de- 
creases in amount, while at the same time it is de- 
spatched With greater rapidity. Parties late in the 
market are compelled to tiute what is to be had without 
the leisure or opportunity to exeredse a choice. This 
is the very nick of time which tlie provident trader 
adopts to got rid of his old and wortliless stock: it is 
said that many a tainted joint finds its way to the 
bakehouse, which, but for the tardiness of these lagging 
custoniers, had been made over to the dogs, or thrown 
away as uselesa; and fbll prices are obtained at the 
spur of tlie moment for viands that might have been 
purchased the night before at three •fourths of that 
amount. 

Before the belis have ceased tolling, the thoroughfare 
ha^ became tolerably passable for those who have no 
objection to nib shoulders occasionally with a peram- 
bulating joint of meat or basket of vegetables | but we 
remark that the very few persons who, livinj^' in this 
district, emerge from their dwellings, prayer-book in 
hand^ bound for church, choose rather to escape from 
the main thoroughfare as soon as possib^ and pick 
their de^ous way tlirough by-laues and back streets 
to the sacred edifice. 

Now sets in the hebdomadal Current of dishdaden 
individuals bound to the different bakers* shops, and 
carrying their Sunday’s dinner with careful baste. It 
is aml^iiig to note the number and variety of viands 
that dive (^nsecutively into the darkened entrances ; 
and one wonders how it comes to pass that each of the 
bearers mwgeS to recover hi^ own pr^r portion 
when the business of the oven is over. There are a 
iWodlgtons number of them that appear, to an unprac* 
tised ejre, so okacUy alike, that the task of distinguishing 
them apart wdtdd seem hopeless to one uuacquaintea 
With ^bmanagemeht of the mystery, A very favourite 
mbde of iusurlng^he vadety of two courses at the 
expensiKtf one baking prevails very ektensively : it la 
way : the housewife provides a large 
earaehware dish; about twenty inches by fourteen, and 
three or deep^ having; a division near the cenbirei 

the potaidware iOram^m plentifully in thd bottom 
the ImsKir c(miui4tment. and the modbst ioint riaits upon 
them $ W other dM8i(m isipprbprU^ 

In the manttfacture of ^^W^ that a 

The bCU has now tcdUhgi and the tumtdtuotts 

of the jpiidret sdb4dde te inurmur. 

BtlU the tra^ is interior of 

,, ,'.#i^Shop8.; 'fjlB t^rk’ &e. mpoeehi.:- and':bsa-- ' 
i 1 ffa*hinod wbvorlfewiig, bt4 # the^ M 

; |:-®iitod‘::tne-..coimlet: diir€^t!iid'''bf^thelt bnhW'gorttfcnts,-' 

: .hip rewfii'With heat' and huTry^li^'gi^ 

iiig, and packing with obnsummate despatch. The 
curriers, t^ are dealing out soles. aPd upper leathers, 
welts, vix, and paste, with a rapidi^^^ w equalled 
on a week-day, among the meagre and paUid crowd, 
who can scarcely find standing-room in fiH>nt of the 
counter. The drapers’ shops are swarming with qub- 
tomers of both Sexes: caps, bonnets, shawls, handker- 
chiefs, and ribbons, change owners in a twinkling. Lads 
,in fustian jackets are pmllng about the many-coloured 
wares, resolvP on treatiog their sweethwts with a 
morsel of finery ; and smarfiy-dresiP lasses are match- 
ing their pale faces with a strip of ]^er ribbon, or 
selecting a gaudy neckrtie /or some favoured swain. 
The shoemakers and tlie marts for ready-made clothes 
have all a good share of encouragement, and do an 
amount of business in the Sunday forenoon, according 
to tlie candid cofifession of some of their [woprietors, 
exceeding that of any two days in the week, Saturday 
excluded. This in-door traffic continues till past noon- 
day ; and the shops are Seldom finally closed before one 
o’clock, when the religious part of the community are 
returning from church. The appearance of the wlidle 
street, when the market is over, resembles very closely 
the deserted arena of a country fair, or Covent-Garden 
market after business -hours — the ground being one 
mash of mud and de(»iying vegetable matter. 

We must not omit all mention of the species of lite- 
rature wlilch finds encouragement among the frequen- 
ters of the Sunday Market. Books we saw none, but 
good store of single sheets of all sizes, and varying in 
price from ouo halfpenny up to sixpence. All the Sun- 
day newspapers are regularly placarded and sold ; and 
in addition to them, there was an abundance of the 
blood- atid-murder, ghost -and -goblin journals, embel- 
lished for tlmmost part with melodramatic cuts, where 
what was waiting in truth of artistic delineation was 
plentifully made up in energy of action. It would seem 
that there is a charm in pistols, daggers, bludgeons, 
and deadly weapons of all sorts, with the assaults and 
assassinations they suggest, that is irresistible to the 
population of London. No matter how gross the igno- 
rance or stupidity of a writer, so that he have but a 
deed of blood or violence to unfold: a murder is so 
delicious a morsel to the palates of a debased multi- 
tude, that it imparts a relish to the most intolerable dul- 
ness, and invests imbecility itflelf with the attributes of 
genius and talent 

The above, though necessarily brief, is, as far as we 
are aware, a truthful deUucation of the Sunday Market. 

Of such localities, differing more or less in their primary 
features, there are five or six in the metropolis. When 
we take into account the demoralisation that must un- 
avoidably accrue from the total neglect of religious i 
duties which the continuance of this practice neces- | 
sarily entails, wo cannot but concur in the sentiments 
of those who are striving at the present moment to j 
obtain by legal means the tKiwer of suppressing it. It j 
is sad to lenrn, that thbiigh the great majority of the ; 
^rties who gain most by this ill-favour^ truffle are 
willing, nay, desirous, that |t shoutd be put'UU end to at 
on^ and for ever, it is yii^ throng Ae i^sistance of 
a jletty minority, c<mtini^^ in tli8r?4esplta JFour- 
ftfths m the Sunday we know froi^Wifeut- 
ahie authority,' would be wllliDg to cloM ;1^ir snops 
from Saturday night to Monday morning; they are 

Oompefiad in self-defence, in order to i^merve their 
average custom, to open on the Sunday, because a few 
stubb^ Oppoibente perrist in. im ddag. The 

as well as a moral polut of view; 
fikny of the shopmen in the district above^desMbed, 
imd in Other places, as we htVe good reason to know, 
M i^fined bS^ »^;Seven d^ { 

the morning to ten at night tlie #hohi :^k through^ 
to itton so situate the:i4a^ltimi 
merely a, ^^1^ from itt ^ 

nient they are ttebar)!^ by Jm non of e me- 

;#lie4th iavtho;^ . ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAI-. 


^bere bas been no of legislation iij^n this sub- 
ject! but it is 4 question whetber liegislatire interfer- 
ence will e^eot. much good* The law of Charles ll.« 
which would apj^ar hpon th4 face of it to be a good 
and efScient law for the purpose, has been found, in 
working, the next thing to a hidlity. It levies a fine of 
fi ve shillings upon the offender ; but as the magistrates 
will not Qonvict ibr more than one offence in one day, 
it is practically of no avail, as the profits upon one 
morning's business in some of the largest shops is froifi 
fifty to a liundrod times that amount* Moreover, the 
trader can, and does, when he knows that informations 
are a-foot, reduce the five shillings to one shilling by 
taking out a summons against himself, which bars the 
issue of a second summons, and prevents the disgrace, 
as well as the expense of a hearing, as of course he does 
not appear to criminate himself. 

We would not rashly impute the whole cause of Sun- 
day trading to shopkeepers and hucksters. Not a little 
of the ovil arises from a practise of paying weekly wages 
late on Saturday night; and to remedy this, every 
proper effort should be directed. Indeed, while such a i 
l>racticG prevails, all legislative interference on the 6ub> | 
ject would be Worse than useless. ^ 

WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE CLEVER 
CHILDREN? 

During a visit to a friend in the country, I was enjoying 
a walk in his garden before breakfast on a ddightfnl 
morning in June, when my attention was suddenly ar> 
rested by the pensive attitude of a little boy, the son of 
my host, whom I observed standing before a rose-bush, 
which he appeared to contemplate with mudi dissatis- 
faction, Children have always been to me a most 
interesting study ; and yielding to a ^iph to discover 
^vhut could have clouded the usually brJ^t countenance 
of my little friend, I inquired what had attracted him 
to this particular rose-bush, which presented but a for- 
lorn appearance when compared with its more blooming 
coinpauious. He replied: ‘This rose-bush is my own f 
papa gave it to me in spring, and promised that no one 
else should touch it. I have taken great pains with it ; 
and as it was covered witli beautiful roses last summer, 
I hoped to have had many fine bouquets fh)m it; but 
all my care and watching have been useless: I see 1 
shall not have one fuU-blown rose after all.’ 

‘ And yet, ' said I, ‘ it appears to be as healthy as any 
other bush in the garden: tell me what you have done 
for it, as you say it has cost you so much pains ? ’ 

‘ After watching it for some time,’ he replied, * I dis- 
covered a very great number of small bfids, out they were 
almost concealed by the leaves which grew so thickly ; 
1 theteforo cleared away the greater port of these, and 
my little buds then looked very well, ,I now found, as 
I watched them, that though they grew larger every 
day, the green outside continued so hard, that 1 thought 
it impossible for the delicate roserleaves to force their 
way out ; X tiierefore picked them open ; but the pale, 
shrivene^ blossoms ^whiC^ I within nev^ im- 
proved, after inother. Testerday moaning 

I discovered the leaves had till then 

hiddcu;|h>m and wmeb Was actually streaked with 
the bciillfbl red of tiiefibwer confined in it ; I carefully 
jopened and XoDseued it, lb tlie hope that the warm sun 
would helji it to blow: itiy first thought this morning 
was of the jgieasuite j should my one 

'P^ous budfor mamiaa--*bUt lqok at it nowi * : 

' The with^d discoloured petals to which the Child 
: thus directed my eye 4^ ih^d present; but a bielan- 
0hbly app6araiice, and I how undemtood the eausO Of the 
looks of dimppolptment which had htfi my 

attention^ I chF^bcd to thO midoui Utill gardener the 
, ihlschiiAf doae by reniov- 

M leavm and mdyk which hatu^hbq 
and enclosed the flowet hhtfi fdl Its 
; r^yrfar' flill. develomhght'^ 

' ' 'Ihte some buds whi£ 


ftill of hope that, by Waiting patiently for nature to ac- 
complish her own work, he might yet hare a bouquet of 
hit wn roses to present to hii motl^^^ T 

Al l pursued my walk, it occurred to me that this 
childish incident suggested an answer to tlie qilieition 
asked by Dr Johnson, ‘What becomes of ail the (dovcr 
children ? ’ Too often, it is to be feared, are the- pto- 
cibus human buds sacrificed to the same mistekbn kOal 
that led to the destruction of the rosea which had been 
expected with so much pleasure by tholr little owner. 
Ferhaps a few hints, suggested— not by fanciful theory, 
blit by practical experience in the mental training of 
chUdreii— may help to rescue some little ones from the 
blighting iufiuencos to which they are too oftou. ex- 
posed. / 

The laws by which the physical development of every 
infant, during tlie earliest period of its existence, is re- 
gulated, seem to afford a striking lesson by tlie analogy 
they bear to those laws on which the subsequent mental 
development depends ; and by the wise arrangement of 
an ever-kind ProVidcnco, this lesson is made imme- 
diately to precede the period during which it should be 
carried into practice. On the babe’s first cntrauco into , 
the world, it must be ffed only with food suitable to its 
delicate organs of digestion ; on this depends its health- 
ful growth, and likewise the gradual strengthening of 
those organs. Its senses must at first bo . acted upon 
very gently: too strong a Uglit, or too lOud a noise, 
may impair its sight or hearing for life. 

The little limbs of a young infant must not he allowed 
to support the body before they have acquired firmness 
sufficient for that task, otherwise they will become 
deformed, and the whole system weakened; and last, 
not least, fVesb and pure air must be constantly inhaled 
by the lungs, in order that they may supply vigour to 
the whole frame. All enlightened parents are acquainted 
with these laws of nature, and generally act on them ; 
but when, owing to judicious mana^mentf tiicir chil- 
dren emerge from babyhood in full enjoymeniof all the 
animal organs, and with muscles and sinews gjruwing 
firmer every day in consequence of the exercised which 
their little owners delight in giving tliem, Is same 
judicious management extended to the mind, of which 
the body, which has been so carefully nourished, is only 
the outer case ? In too many cases it is not Too often 
the tender mind is loaded with information which it has 
no powecof assimilating, and which, consequently, can- 
not nour»h it. The mental faculties, instead of being . 
gradually exercised, are overwhelmed : parents who 
would check with displeasure the efforts of a nurse who 
should attempt to make their infant walk at too early a 
period, are ready eagerly to embrace any system of so- 
called education which offers to do the same Tiolenj?? to 
the intellect; forgetting that distortion of mind is at. 
least as much to be dreaded as that of body, while tlte 
motives held out to encourage the little victims arc not 
calculated to produce a moral atmosphere conducive 
either to good or great mental attuinmiints. Children 
are sometimes met witli — though few and far between 
—whose minds seem ready to drink in Imowledge ^ 
whatever form or quantity it may be presented to 
them ; and the testimony of Dr Gptehe, as well as of 
many pt^r judicious writers, proves the real state of ^ 
the brain in such cases, and also the general fate of M 
poor littlp prodigies. Such children, however, are jiPt 
the Sulnect of these observations, of wliich thP bbjefet 
is to plead for those promiring buds whicli 
leased In Uteir ‘hard’ but jprotectlng 
ptead fat them especially at tltet 
beauttfUl-.-ted .ateeak ’ 
amid the (hoitehttess sports and al||]^e 
hood, the inteBeot begins to deN^ 
nourishment' Itom :m thai.is 
' ::existe:”at .the period' - 







with propriety to a Ryatem urbich perfbnns thia^Work, 
and never to one which Codfinhs itself to laying on a 
ihrrace* work of cdperficial information, vnSapportM by 
rigorous mental powers. Information may be a^qmred 
at any age, provided that the intellectual raachihery 
has been kept in activity ; whereas, if the latter has 
been allowed to rufit and stiffen iicom disease, the efforts 
of the man-supposing him to have energy suffleient to 
make an effort — to redress the wrongs done tq ^e boy, 
will in most cases be vain. That sdf-educated men 
are generally the best educated is a trite remark; so 
trite, indeed, that it frequently falls on the ear without 
rousing attention to the apparent paradox which it con- 
tains; and yet there must be some reason well worthy 
of attention for the fact, that so many who, in early 
life, have enjoyed advantages, have, on reaching man- 
hood, found themselves surpassed by others w'lio have 
been forced to struggle up unassisted, and in many 
cases surrounded by apparent obstacles to their rise. 
It is obvious that the point in which the latter have 
the advantage, is the necessity which they find for 
exercising their otan intellectual powov at every step; 
and, moreover, for taking each step firmly before they 
attempt the next *, whkdi necessity, while it may retard 
the rapid skimming over various subjects which is 
sometimes effected, gives new vigour continually to the 
mind, and also leads to the habit of that * industry and 
patient thought ’ to which the immortal Newton attri- 
bute d all he had done ; while at the same time a vivid 
pleasure is taken in the acquirement of knowledge so 
obtained beyond any that can be conferred by reward or 
encouragement from others. 

From these considerations, it appears that tlie most 
judicious system of education is that in which the 
teacher; rather directs the working of his pupil’s mind 
than works for him; and it must be recollected that 
such a system, compared with some others, will be 
slow, though sure, in producing the desired result. 
Every one familiar with children must have observed 
with what apparently fresh interest they will listen to 
the same tale re|ieated again and again. Now, if time 
and repetition are necessary to impress on the young 
mind facts interesting in themselves, they are surely 
more necessary when the information to be imparted is 
in itself dry and uninteresting, as is the case with much 
which it is requisite for children to learn. The system 
here recommended is one which requires patience both 
on the part of parents and teachers ; but patience so 
exercised would undoubtedly be rewarded by the results, 
one of which would be, that we should not so frequently 
see ‘clever children* wane into very commonplace if not 
stupid men. 
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‘y tbe -tw^l^andsi.-^ake-it 'g0ntlyi'-'^lct.'.the' 
dwp* catch up:yudte walief, and giq on uhnl the 
alimisffeiaic bottom. A few n^ 


handful of sand. The gold-seeking gipsies are divided 
into twelve bands of eighty or a hundred each. Each 
band has a surveyor, who accounts: b^th a director- 
general, who lives at Zalathna. !!]^heym exempt from 
public charges. These bands have no fixed place to 
work in ; but each tzigany wor^pii by virtue of a permit 
wherever he thinks proper— now in one river, now in 
another, but generally in the ArafiyCs, In return, be 
must , pay to the tax-gatherer every year a pkete of 
gold, which is worth seven shillings and elevenpence. 

If he be active, be may make three ^izetes every week 
— that is, about two-and-twenty shUUhgs — which, in 
that part of the world, is high wages. During heavy 
rains, when the torrents bring fresh gold from the 
mountains, much more is obtained. They are required 
to sell the whole of tlieir gold to the official surveyor, 
and the annual amount has never exceeded twenty-four 
lbs., or in value about L.I400 Bntish. , Of course, with 
capital and industrious workmen, very different results 
would take place ; but the gipsies are idlers, who care 
only to make enough for the passing day. Some are so 
lazy, that in the whole they do not earn the seven 
shillings due to government. 

Their race is found in every part of Europe, and 
everywhere they seem to have the same habits and tlie ; 
same vices. Scattered over the whole continent, and i 
amid divers populations, they, like the Jews, preserve 
a national character, remaining unaffected by the move- 
ments of society around them. In their own language 
they call themselves Komm. Many ethnograpliers have 
thought them of Egyptian origin ; but more recent inves- 
tigations appear to have traced them to India. * Recently,’ i 
says Gerando, ‘ the missionary Wilson, passing through | 
Pesth, thought that the gitanos of Hungary, Tike those ! 
of Turkey, speak a language which approaches that of 
the Budsuradqj^n the shores of tlie Ganges.* 

The Ilungamn gipsies arc true to their general cha- 
racter. As teasing as a gipsy, as great a boaster, as 
great a thief as a jfipsy, are Hungarian proverbs. If a 
thefb be committed, and gipsies be in the neighbour- 
hood, they are at once accused— generally with justice. 

In the yillages, they dwell apart from the peasants, who 
have a profound contempt for them; and they recog- 
nise the authority of one of their own people, named 
vayvode, or magistrate, as the lord of the locality. They 
bury themselves in mud huts, a few feet above the 
ground, into which they dig for greater space. A whole 
family dwells in this horrible den, from which the smoke 
escapes by a hole in the roof, while black and naked 
children play l)cfore the door. If a horseman passes, 
they run after him begging, and standing on their head. 
The mother 'aitd^ father come out, tlic dogs bark furi- 
ously, and the horse gallops away alarmed. The gitanos 
are sometimes naUuiakers, farriers, and brickmakers; 
but they are always beggars. 

The gitanos of Clausenburg, the capital of Transyl- 
vania, are numerous, and ehiefiy dwell, with droves of 
dogs as wild as themselves, in a savage outskirt. Both 
live in hollows of the rocks, in the low huts just de- 
scribed^ and look like the denizens of the Oour dcs 
Miracles of Paris^ or the A But the 

gitanos of Clausenburg liavejm arisl»^^j|^yy who reside 
at the otiier end of the ocoupyi^r 
houses near the ramparts. These ate oh^y t^sictmiB/ 
They ibrm very clever bands, ind go aboiit the (muritry 
play ing on the Cominuriist princii^. 
an 4i7ismn is ihaderend the 4^a^ of bne man is 
bfteh frohi L,iq^ to Ebgiisii^ Tlieie 

elect''a><^bde eve^:.two yean;^ :• ' 
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•oh’Muhgai^^ rlch'C^ta^Os'.Of: - 
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striped kerchiefs, were pretty, but they disappeared. 
The house of Mdti was scrupulously dean. The first 
room contained household utensils, distafl^, and in a 
large earthen pot plenty of cream. Amid the decora- 
tions of the parlour was nothing reinindiug one of the 
vagabond; while 1 remarked with surprise a statue of 
Napoleon, and aiiot^r oLbis son. The wndls were 
covered with pewter plates that shoneMike silver; 
while a portrait of M6ti, , mythological subjects, and 
religious pictures, aUo hung on the walls. Like all his 
companions, Mdti was a Boman Catholic, of which he was 
proud, being thus the co-religionist of the emi)eror of 
Austria.' 

This shows that the adoption of an industrious calling 
will civilise, from the lioble who lives by rapine to the 
vagabond who exists by begging. Nothing can resist 
the effect of honest, laborious habits. 

Most of the Hungarian gitanos are less settled. They 
wander about, careless of to* morrow, and without re- 
morse for their peccadilloes. They are fortunately not 
numerous enough to be formidable. They encamp in the 
open air round a fire, with dogs, some pigs, and a lean 
liorsc. If they know a tra!le, they work at it a while 
ill the villages as they pass. They are blacksmiths or 
basket-makers, and were once fortune-tellers ; but tins 
braneli of trade is falling off. They pay no taxes — the 
government knowing no more of them than they know 
of the wolves in the forests. They are generally poor, 
or seem so; but some have amassed ricln^, and bury 
jewels and gold in the earth beneath a tree ; for as 
habits of industry have not taught them the wants of 
civilisation, they have no use for this wealth. 

A traveller once saw a gitano beating on an anvil 
near the road. He got out of his carriage, and ap- 
proached him. ‘ What are you making ?’ said the tra- 
veller. ‘Nails,’ replied the tzigany. .‘You are not 
clever,* continued the stranger, *and *our nails are 
worth nothing. Could you make a horse-shoe nail ? * 
The gitano showed him one. ‘ That is no better ; look 
at me.’ In a few minutes the stranger showed him two 
nsiils of his fashion. The gitano opened his eyes and 
said, * Bine invetiatu, you are very well taught!’ The 
stranger was I’rince Lobkowitz, president of the Gene- 
ral Chamber of Vienna, and surveyor-general of all the 
mines of the* empire. 

The wandering habits of the gitanos are not easily 
cured. The Emperor Joseph 11. tried to attach them 
to the soil. Their very language was to he abolished, 
and th<?y were called ‘the new peasants,* But all in 
vain. The gitanos took care to behave so badly on the 
land allotted to them, and from which they dared not 
move without leave, that they were driven away. They 
had commodious houses; but they put their cows in 
them, and lived in a tent beside them. The children ap- 
prenticed to farmers ran away. In 1782 there were in 
all Hungary only 77 sessions cultivated by the gitanos, 
and they paid altogether only 20,000 florins of taxes. 
Besides those who were labourers, there were 43,787 
gitanos, of whom ^8^6 called themselves farriers, and 
1582 musicians. The number has decreased since, and 
they would probably be extinguisbed but for new 
arrivals from^:|ji£oldavia and WallaOhia. In the six- 
teenth centUt^j^^:'^ were driven from several 

states of Europe. Hungary and Transylvania were 
mbre hpgpUabie; and ju tlve archives of the ancient 
Diets many articles cbnl^rniDg them are found. 

Their taste for aran^erihg is supported by their ability 
to suffer privatiofie and fatigue. They wear the same 
rags during the extreme heat of atimmer and the bitter 
blasts of winter ; and when others are crossing a river 
in a stedge, they are seen walking barefoot, with some 
tattered rags scarcely coiverini their forins. But, as 
above Temarked; all are so miSera^^^^ There are 

some who foUow agridtdS*rali part 

of Transylrania caued Id^ezfiseg who are reckoned 
^eysiF reapers, tike tho^ of iQausenfettf^^^ Her- 

gipsies are well off and ei^oy life. They 
waar^^ HkngariaupeasantSrChoo^ 

in jpr^erence lively colours. Their scarlet waistcoats 
are covered by little round, shining copper 
heavy spurs sound at their heels. The women more 
espemlly feel the cfiect of this welibeiifg. The copper- 
coioured complexion gives way to a peculiar white 
which shows off their deep black eyes. They seem to 
be of two races ; some having curly hair, thick lips, and 
copper complexions ; while others are olivercoloured, 
with more regular features, and smooth hair. But no 
matter what their dress, the young gipsies are remark- 
able for their elegant figures. 

^Aa for their religion, when they have any, it is that 
of their nearest neighbours : they are Koman Catholics, 
or of the Greek church, or Protestants, just as it hap- 
pens ; but they generally choose the religion of their 
lord, which, according to their aristocratic ideas, must 
be the best. A like notion makes tlieni select the sumo 
original country as the llungarians. ‘ Our fathers came 
from Egypt with Arpad,** said a gipsy one day who 
w'as learned in history. The language of tlie race has 
of course become much corrupted. A Hungarian officer 
taken prisoner under Napoleon, and brought to Erance, 
declared that, the gipsies of Hungary could not under- 
stand those of France, Even in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania their dialect has been modified by locality ; 
the gipsies learning the language of the place they livo 
in, and adopting particular w^ords. 

Dancing and music are the favourite delights of the 
gitanos. ‘ Maitre Moti,* says Gerando, * introduced me 
one day to two Bohemian girls. The tallest and oldest 
had thick lips, fiery eyes, and an African face. She 
wore a dark robe ; a dark shawl with flowers w^as 
wrapped round her, and a long black handkerchief 
shaded her face. The other wore a hussar’s jacket of 
black velvet, a spotted petticoat, and little boots. Her 
hair, black as jet, was partly concealed by a gauze veil, 
and framing the face, brought out the whiteness of lier 
skin. She had the melancholy beauty of most of the 
women of her race not degraded by misery. As soon 
as Mdti luid preluded, they began to dance. Their 
gestures and steps were slow. They held each other’s 
hands; they parted, walking one towards the .other, 
holding out their arms, and making their veils wave, 
then joining again to execute some expressive move- 
ments. M6ti put down his instrument; and they ao- 
conipanicd their dances themselves, singing to slow' time 
a tune of great softness and melancholy, which ex- 
pressed idternately tenderness and repentance, the ring- 
ing voice of the one or the grave notes of the other 
being uppermost according to the sense of the words.’ 

-The gitanos are quick and clever when they choose 
to exert tliemselvcs; but it is chiefly in music they 
excel. ‘Guided only by their ears,’ says Schwartner, 

‘ and a little practice, they attain a quickness and vigour 
of execution which tiic best masters fail to gain, 'fhey 
are selected in preference for table music, festivities, 
marriages, and other occasions when peoiile give way 
to gaiety.’ They rarely know a note of music, but their 
musical genius makes up for. their ignorance, and none 
but the gipsies can play well the Hungarian national 
songs. Hungarian music is full of depth and passion. 
Full, solemn, and sometimes sad, it requires calm and 
ardent performers, who can allow the national vivacity 
to gleam through even the most melancholy passages. 
This vivacity bursts forth in rapid and animated flights; 
which awake enthusiaam, and show off in high ;i^Hcf ' 
the bold, brilliant, and hardy Hungarian ebaraeteri : Thf 
genius 6f the gitaiv>s makes them play and sing these 
airs .with incomparable success, not only cottectly in 
themselves^ but With variations inipravise^ on the spot* 

Of course this refers to the very best } but if 

* AriAd was the celebrated ivhen 

driven with his triboB from the the 

end of the ninth century. Settled idly of 
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Amt m violin into tiie brad d • <d>Ud, be Vrifl pliT 

as liis father. Thui in th^ gip^ 

im the mieitxe^ ah^ take the lead 
oeca^on. ^Bi#% toy alone preBem 
of uD'vrritten alia lyluch are to musip of to land, 
men travellenii atop at an tot toy are iiire to coto 
under thei vindow^and pto $ to one of tom at Bethlen { 
attained of late yeart great totoity, eapeciaUy to the 
setUtioua to of VlUkotzi.’ Jfey one day took it into 
their heto to piay it under to vindowa of to Arch- 
duke Ferdinand d’lSate when sent to watch the Tran- 
sylvanlana after a tlolent diasolntion of their parl^- 
ment The archduke droye them hway. 

Impudence and ounning are the hereditary qualitiea 
of gipaies, hut the impudence of muaical ^paieB iaex- 
cessiVei atrait of character which they ahare with many 
other artists in the same line. Perhaps they are proud 
of their genius, and presume on it; but they are oil 
occasion strangely familiar with the proud lords of 
Tlungary. One day a tatoto gipf^i u Tiolin 
under bis arm, entered a saloon where sat in conversa- 
tion two gentlemen, he being totally unannounced. He 
asked coolly if a concert would be agreeable, and was 
answered in the negative. ^ Another time/ said the 
gipsy, and off he walked. A clever violinist of the tribe 
onc^ played before a musical lord; and when he had 
concluded, and had l)eon loudly applauded for his exqui- 
site skill, he handed liis violiu to the nobleman, count- 
ing on shining still more by contrast. The magnate 
quietly took the instrument, and the gipsy was not a 
little mortified to find that he played as well as himself. 

Bagged, vagabond, careless, confident, proud, and 
happy f he wanders about with his violin under his arm. 
Bmployed or unemployed, he is always the same. If 
asked toiplay, he is ever ready, and will execute any- 
thing, < or gay, lively or severe,^ under the scorch- 
ing sun or III to pelting snow, Such is the Hungarian 
gipsy, child of a race which is gradually fading from 
the earth, and which can only be saved from extinction 
by losing its nomadic character and adopting thejieden- 
tary liabits of oivilisation. 


CUYIER AND THK SWALXiOWa 

Ijv his later years the celebrated Cuvier lov^d' to re- 
count the incidontwhicli first turned his attention to 
the study of natural history. While young, and in 
want, he was engaged as tutor to the children of the 
Count de H^ricy, and with his pupils inhabited an 
old chateau in the Pays de Caus at PiqualnviUe. 
Cuvier's room looked towards the garden, and early 
each moFoing he was secustomed to open his window 
and breathe to toh air before commencing the" in- 
struction of his somOwhat undisciplined pupils. One 
morning he. remarked two swallows building a nest in 
the outer angle of bis small casement The male bird 
brought moist play in his beak, which the hen, as it 
were, kneaded together, and, with the addition of straws 
and bits of hayy formed their fixture home, Once to 
framework was completed, both birds hastened to line 
tlie interior with feathers, wool, and dried leaves ; and 
tlien taking flight together into a neighbouring wood, 
they did not return to their nest until after the mpse of 
sevend dkyi* Meantime some important events had 
}iaptoe^.^^v ^ the two swallows were so busily em- 
ployed in coiitocting their home, Cuvier had remarked 
two sparrows perched on a neighbouring chimney, who 
seemed to watch to progress of affairs witU hwicli 
curiosity. The treacherous obto of this sur^treilliwice 

speedy he^rae apparent ; to ub toner to; to 
swaUowB left to tost bito* tott the pair of siwwtfows 
took possession j^to tot!, to themselTes 

XU it as 

to rbenttod tot they toer absentil 
to? to klwiay> remained 
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At to lend of the honeymobn the rightful owners re- 
turned. Whkt was their surprise to find their nest pre- 
occupied ! The cock fie# indignantly Sgalnst his dwel- 
Ung^to^exito^e i^^ to^aj met by the formidable 

TbmUing Witb yage^^^to^^ his bright 

daring l^ foturoed to ms bride; perohed on a green 
b6ilgh,and seemed to some mo^onts to hold an anxious 
tofthy with her. Then they took %ht together* and 
soon disappeared. 

Presently the hen-sparrOw returned* and her husband 
began, as Cuvier conjectuied, to give her an animated 
acbount of his adventure, accompanying the recital with 
certain curious little cries, which might well jpas* ^or 
derisive laughter. Be that as it may, the prudent pair 
did not waste much time in chattering, but hastened out 
in turns to collect and store up k ^iuantity of provisions. 
This accomplished, toy both renialned within, and now 
two stout beaks were placed ready to defend the entrance. 
Cries resounded in the air; crowds of swallows began to 
assemble on the roof. Cuvier recognised in the midst 
of them the expelled housefiolders making their ivrongs 
known to each fresh arrival. 

Ere long, there were Assembled in full conclave up- 
wards of two hundred swallows. While they were chat- 
tering in a stjde that fully rivalled the performances of 
many speakers in more ambitious and celebrated meet- 
ings, a cry qf distress was heard from one of the window- 
sills. A young swallow, tired no doubt of the long par- 
liamentary debate, had betaken himself to the pursuit 
of some files who were buzzing about the window. 
Cuvier’s pupils had placed a snaro on the sill, and the 
poor little bird found one of his slender legs entangled 
by the cruel horse-hair. 

At the cry oL^he captive, about twenty of his brethren 
flew towards luin, and tried to set him free hut in vain. 
Each effort only served to tighten his bonds, and so in- 
crease his pain. Suddenly the swallows, as if witlx one 
consent, took flight, and wheeling in the air, came one 
by one and gave a sharp peck at the snare, w'hich, after 
repeated pulls, snapped in two, and the freed bird flew 
joyously away with his kind companions. During this 
scene, which passed within a few yards of Cuvier, and 
at about the same distance as the usurped nest, tlic 
tutor remained motionless, and the two sparrows never 
once stirred their threatening protruded beaks. 

Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew a host of swallows 
against the nest: each had his bill filled with mud, 
which he discharged against the entrance, and theii 
gave place to anotlier, who repeated the same manreuvre. 
This they managed to accomplish while two inches 
: distant from the nest, so as to keep out of rcucii of the 
beleaguered sparrows. Indeed the latter were so effec- 
tually blinded by the first discharge of mud, that they 
no longer thought of defbhdin^ themselves. Meantime 
the stolows continued to heap mud on the nest, until 
I it was comidetely covered : the opening would have 
been quite choked up but for the desperate efforts 
I made by the sparrows, who by several convulsive shocks 
contrived to shako off some Of the pe^i^ts. Ih*t a de- 
tacdiment of the implacable; is waliows l^ on the 
nesl^ and with their beaks And daws smoothed and 
pretod down the tough clay over the. owning, and at 
length succeeded in closing ft hermetically. Then were 
heto from b^hdreds'of little throats cries of vengeance 
and Of victory 1 

Bqt to stolotvs did not end their work hero. They 
hastened to bring ftpm all directions matoftla to a 
seexmd tot, which th^ tostnioted over to Mbckcd- 
u|) totrsmoo of to tot bni i and in to ho#B after 
to execution of the spatows, to nto^^ to 
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many days tlic hen rarely quitted the nest; #be ha4 
laid six egrgs, and while she was hatching them, lit 
mate supplied lier with insects fbr food, At the end of 
a fortnight Cuvier remarked that the cock was busy ^ 
all day in bringing an enonae^us quantity of insects, to 
his household; and leaking jmto the hestp he saw six 
little yellow bills aU ga^hg wi^ for food. S^roni that 
time it became a constant source of j^easure to the 
tutor to watch the progressive development of the litUe 
family. Their yellow beaks became black and shining, , 
their downy bodies were covered with smooth and ele- 
gant plumage, and . they b^an to accompany their 
niotlier in her short excursions from the nest The 
cock taught bis children how to seize their prey in the 
air ; how to fly high when the atmosphere was calm, 
and the flics disported themselves in the upper regions ; 
and howto keep xmar the ground when a storm was 
approaching ; for then all insects seek a shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn came. Crowds 
of swallows once more assembled on the roof of the 
Chateau de FiquainviUc. They held regular conversa- 
tions, and Ciivicr amused himself with trying to inter- 
pret their language. The t^hildreu of the nest were 
placed in the midst of the troop with the other young 
swallows ; and one morning the whole assembly took 
flight simultaneously, and directed their course towards 
the east. In the following spring two swallows, lean, 
and with ruffled feathers^ came and took possession of 
the nest. Cuvier immediately recognised them: they 
were the identical birds whom he had watclibd with so 
much interest during the preceding year. They began 
to repair their dwelling, and to stop the cliinks pro- 
duced by the winter’s frost ; they reliiied the interior 
with soft-dried moss and feathers, and then, as in the 
previous season, set out for an excursion. 

The morning after their return, as they were .gaily 
pursuing their prey close to Cuvier’s wiildow, for they 
were now quite tame, and accustomed to his presence, 
a hawk that was soaring in the air pounced suddenly 
oil the cock, lie struck him witli his talons, and was 
hearing him ofiT, when Cuvier fired at him with a fowl- 
ing-piece, which happened luckily to be at hand. The 
brigand fell into the garden mortally wounded, and 
Cuvier hastoued to relieve his poor little friend. The 
swallow was seriously wounded ; the hawk’s talons had 
, deeply pierced his sides, and a grain or two of shot had 
grazed his breast, and broken one wing. The kind 
young man dressed the wounds with all possible care 
and tenderness, and then, with the assistance of a ladder, 
replaced him in his nest, while the poor hen fluttered 
sadly round her mate, uttering piercing cries of distress. 
During three days she only quitted tlm nest to seek for 
insects, which she brought to the cock. Cuvier watched 
his poor little languishing head feebly raised to take the 
offered food, but each day his strength visibly declined, 
At length early one morning Cuvier was awakened by 
the cries of the hen, who was beating her wings against 
the window : he ran to the neat. Alas, it only contained 
a lifeless body I From that moment the hen drooped 
and pined away. She never left Uie nest, refused the 
food which Guvieir; constancy offered her, and, literally 
broken-hearted, laired five days after the death of her 
beloved companihiii. 

This little hist?ory left a strong Impression on the 
amiable and gifted mind: of the young tutor. It led 
liini to devote his leisure hours to the persevering study 
of haturfd history y and. many months afterwards he 
related the anecdote to tlxe Abb4 Tessior^ who was pay- 
ing a visit at the chateau. itevoMonary persecution 
had obli^ this distinguished min to take refuge iu 
Normandy^ and accept the sliluatten of physician to me 
hospital of F^chinp^ Btruck witih the e^ent talent of 
Cuvier, he engage Mm to doUver a course Of lectmes 
on untural history te tim ; 

and^^te to Mteodutk^ 

and GcOffroy^ CoTjier enteind Into eor« 

mspOhdenoe #th th^ sefcntmo umn ; 

and alter! game time passed in profound study, he was 
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MR MORRIE8 STIRLING’S NRW METALUO 
■MIXTURES. ■ ■ 

Tnahu aro few things more remarkable than the total 
change' of propertios produced when two or more liietals 
arc made to combine together bo as to form what arO 
colled alloys. This change is so marked, thdt it is often 
impossible to predict, ftem the known properties Of the 
component metals, those of the alloy, wo see this very 
distinctly in the long-known crises of brass, an alloy of 
copper and zinc, in all its varietioB ; of bronze, bcll-metal, 
gun-metal, and gong-metaJ, which arc alloys of copper and 
tin; of type-metal, a mixture of lead, antimony, and tin ; 
and many others. 

But although many uscfhl and valuable alloys are known, 
when we consider the great number of simple metals— of 
which nearly fifty have been discovered, while at least 
twenty arc sufllelently abundant to be applied to prac- 
tical purposes; and mrtlier, that any two metals may 
combine in many different proportions; and lastly, that 
very often an exceedingly small proportion of one metal 
will give to another entirely new properties -r- when wo 
consider those things, it is obyions that the existing alloys 
can form only a very small proportion of the imtneiisc 
number tliat may ho obtained, many of which may pro- 
bably turn out more valuable than any yet known. 

Mr Morries Stirling, a gentleman thoroughly qualified 
for the task by a scientifie education and long practical 
fhTniliarity with oUoinistry, b.^«, within these lew years, 
paid much attention to the alloys, ohiefiy of the most im- 
portant of all metals — ^iron. The results ho has Obtained 
are of the highest practical importance, and afford a signal 
proof of the truth of what w'c have stated— namely, that 
iiiultitades of valuable alloys remain to be disoovered, and 
will rioldy reword the time and labour bestowed in such 
investigations. v^! 

Tho reader is probably aware that the beiii: hammered 
ormalloableiron IS nearly pure iron, and that cast-iron and 
steel are compounds— alloys they may almost be called— 
of iron with small proportions of carbon or ohoreoal. Cast- 
iron contains more carbon than steel, although in both the 
quantity is small, varying perhaps from ^ or 1 to 4 or 5 per 
cent. Cast-iron is fusildo, hard, brittle, unelastic, Ste^; 
is also fusible and hard, but it is much tougher, and highly 
elastic. Here ure see the powerful effects of so small a 
proportion of carbon ; for iron is nearly infusible, soft, and 
very tough, when free from carbon. 

Now Mr Stirling has found that cast-iron may bo ren- 
dered very tough, without losing its ftisihihty, by simply 
alloying it with a certain proportion of wrought or malle- 
able iron. He takes, wc shall say, a qiuintlty of any species 
of cast-iron— no matter for tho general oliaracter of the 
result of what kind— and has it run from the blast-fornaco* 
into moulds containing a certain proportion of scrap-iroh. 
Ilie pigs thus formed are tlion melted, as usual, in a chpbla, 
and nm into the desired moulds for casting Thus is 
produced what lie calls his toughenai oast-trwt. His object, 
in the first experiments, was to improvo the inferior, 
weaker, or more fluid irons to an equality with the bettor 
kinds; but he did not expect the remarkable result actually 
obtained— namely, that all irons aro thus brought to a 
kind of average strength and tougtmess /or that 
fhe best cosNron. The strength of cast-iroh is measured by 
the weight necessary to break a bar 1 squato inch hi Mo- 
tion, and 4 foet 6 inches long between the siipportSf wTien 
Busponded to the middle of the bar. The highest result 
obtained by Mr Hodgkinson with the best fBlachavoh} 
casMron was A78 lbs.; bui the average, as given by if he 
same authority, Is 454 lbs, ^ j*' 

Now Mr Btiriiug has obtained the very hig^ 

868 Ibs^; lyMte Mr ReTinie» using Mr Stirling’s met! 
talned that'of abovepOO lbs. Wer experimonte ' 
a still higher degree of improvement j so that t^e 
increase of strength ever that of " * 

lbs.) te 120 per dept. ; and that v^hlidji 
be oaJdulated on is fcom flO ite " 
avteage of abodt 750 lha as thO 
bar 4 test 0 iaeltes « 

dite ii^pori^ 
asoO0oteo<L may be brought 
sttength. Of ; mm tho 
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ori^al quality of the iron, not so groat in the he^ as In 
tho infenor sort^ but even in iho b^t it is ys)^ ^eat | 
^his method is not a source of increased cost, for the cost ; 
is only gioater iji reference tb tlio iron used. Thusi|Bootoh 
X>igdron, at L.2, Ids. per ton, when the expense of the 
scmpiron, liesides the royalty of the patentee, is added to 
it, costs, as tongheaed cast-iron, abput L.3 per ton. But it 
is now 60 per oen^ stronger than iron sold at L.d, I5s. and 
L.4 per ton. , ' 

It is not easy to estimate the importauoe of this dis- 
covery, whiuh,has been conOrmed by tnany of the leading ^ 
iron mastcrii, 'who are now using the patent under Mr 
Btirlii^'s lioeuse. For all castings where strength is re- 
quired! such as beams, girders, pillars, the advantage ka so 
great and olrvious, that it is hardly iiecossary to do more 
than allude to it. We obtain, at a cheaper rate, with the 
same weight of casting, nearly double the strength, which, 
for railway bridges, &c. is ah invaluable result. But fur- 
ther, where the actual strength is more than sufllcient to 
resist the strain to which it is exposed, we can attain that 
strength by using a much less yveight of meta^ and coiir 
scquently at a stUl further reduced price. 

Mr Stirling has produccid an admlmhle alloy of iron, 
intended as a substitute for that of copper used for bells. 
It is, even under the patent, one-third cheaper than ordi- 
nary bell -metal, exceedingly bard, and not more brittle. 
It is wonderfully sonorous, and the tone of liells made of 
it (of which the writer possesses two) is superior to that of 
any bells of the same pitch we have ever heard. It is rich, 
full, musical, and pure, and singularly prolonged.^ Messrs 
Mears, the great London bell-founders, nave taken a license 
for this alloy. 

The same metals, in a different proportion, yield an alloy 
which takes a romarkaV>ly liigh xtoVlsh and silvery lustre, 
and will probably be found advantageous for speculum 
metal. 

There is ''another alloy of iron with one or more of the 
metals above ^ mentioned in certain proportions, designed 
fur gun-mctal. It is made of different qimlities, according 
to the p^M^ for which ft is intendod. The tensile 
strength of the kinds was compared with that of 

giin-meUt made at Woolwich. The metals were cast and 
tried under similar eiroumstancos. Of the Woolwich gun- 
metal, the average of many sorts was 11 tons per squai'c 
inch ; while that of Mr Stirling's gun-metals was 16 tons 
per square inch. 

, With zinc for a basis, Mr Stirling has made many alloys 
^ admirable properties. One, with an adjunct of copper, 
makes excellent bell -metal. Another, with manganese 


besides copper, produces one having many of tli^ qualities | 
of gold. A third, with nickel and copper, furnishes a metal 
resembling silver. Tiie second of these is found highly 


suitable for metal x>ens. 

It is gratifying to consider these discoyeTies as the result . 
of diligent application to experiment, and to learn that the 
merits of the discoverer are likely to bo. duly rewarded. 
We find that his improved irons have obtained the appro- 
bation of the government commissioners for investigating 
the pmperties of iron for railway purposes. 


I have mentiOiied pitns. They are, I believe, what 1 have 
denommated thein-^the wit of worda They are exactly 
the same to words which wit is to idoae, and consist in the 
sudden discovery of relations in language. A pun, to be 
perfect lii its kind, should contain two distinct meanings: 
the one common and obvious, the other more remote; and 
in the notice vtrhich the mind takes of the relation between 
those two sets of words, and in the snrprise vdiich that re- 
lation ex^tes, the pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Ilainil- 
ton, iu her bemk on Education, mentions tlm instance of a 
boy so ver^ n^glectfiil that he could nevm bo brought to 
read the word ' but met with it he 

always prbhotmoed i%,pdrit^dffeC A friend of th6»' writer obr 
served to her that it epnld h^dly be considm^ as a mere 
piece of negligence, for it to him that the boy, in 

calling them partridge^ of the patriarchs. 

Now here are two distinetild^eabiQ^B oehtained in tlie same 
phrase: for tn.moke the pktidivoh^ 

them ; gamb: of them is. by a ^ery extravagant 

*Hd sort of Ignot^anoe of wor<fo, to rank Miem 

smepgpfceasants,^^ nud other suoli dellGaieieK; 

law takes ^diEnr its protection, and oOUs I 
ana tlie whole pleasiire derived from this piih consists in 


the sudden discovery that , two each did'erent meanings are 
referable to One form of expression. 1 have very little to 
say about puns; they are in very bad reimte, and so they 
ou^U to be. The wit of language is so niisembly inferior 
to tlie wit of ideas, that it is very deser^dly driven out of 
good oompan j. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its appear- 
ance which scemS/:for a moment to redeem its species; 
but wc must not be deceived by them: it is a radically bad 
race of wit. By unremitting i^ecution, it has been at last 
got under, and driven into doisters — from whence it must 
never again be suffered to emerge into the light uf the 
world. — 3ifdney Smith, 

THK RIGHT LRG. 

Having noticed that this limb was moire fn^qucntly the 
scat of accidents than the left in the wards, 1 made the 
comparison aecurately, at one time, of those in the house ; 
and found that of sixteen simple and compound fractures 
and amputaiiotis of the leg or thigh, thirteen were in the 
right, and but three in the left limb. If u hypothesis were 
allowed, possibly the fact might be explained on the idea 
that it is, in this country, chiefly from recklessness and 
overhosto that accidents occur ; the ‘ best foot forward ’ 
suffering the most injury.— />r Ilartshorp^f in American 
Journal of Med, Soimees, 


MY CHRISTIAN NAME. 

My Christian name— my Christian name*, 

I never hear it now ; 

None have the right to utter it ; 

^ 'Tis lost— I know not how : 

My worldly namo the world speaks loud— 

Thank God for well-earned fume !— 

Put silence sits at my cold hearth— 

1 have no household name. 

My Christian name— my Christian name, 

It has an uncouth sound : 

My mother chose it out of those 
la. Bible pages found : 

Mother ! whose accents made most sweet 
What else 1 held in sliame, 

Doist thou yet whisper up in heaven 
My iKNir, lost Christian name ? 

Brothers and sisters, mockers oft 
Of the quaint namo I bore, 

. W ould I could burst Death's gates to hear 
Borne call it out onco more ! 

One spealcs it still— in written lines— 

The lust fraternal claim : * 

But the wide seas between us drown 
Us sound— my Christian name ! 

1 had a dream fur yeara One voice 
Might breathe this homely word 
As love breathes: I had swooned with joy 
Bad T my name thus beard. 

Ob, dumb, dumb Ups I Oh crushed, crusheem^t ! 

Oh grief, past pride, post shame ! q||L 

To die— to die, and never hear 
TIice speak my Christian name ! 

Ood send thee bliss !— God send mo rest ! 

If thou with footsteps calm 
BhoUldst tra«iO my bleeding feet, God make 
To thee each blood-drop— balm. 

Peace to these pao^ I Mother I put forth ^ 

Thine oldw, hoUer claim ; 

And the first word 1 hear in heaViim 
May bo— my Christian name 1 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ITALIAN OPEllA. 
Tiieke is liiirdly a subject whi^ affords more matter of 
wonder to the great body of the middle and lower classes 
of England tlmn the popularity, so lengthened, so firmly 
rooted, and so little liable to be affected by revolutions 
in taste and schools of art, which the Italian Opera 
maintain? for itself amid the comparatively limited 
circle of its constant frequenters. That England has of 
late years become, if not emphatically a musical nation, 
at least a much more musical nation than ^t. was, is 
nothing to the purpose. Long before the era of dieap 
concerts and music for the million, the Italian Opera 
stood as firmly upon its throne as now, and many a hard 
word its frequenters and it had to bear from that sturdy 
tribe of middle - class John Bulls, who ' w'onld never 
cease from expressing their indignant and patriotic vron- 
der that English men and women could be found to 
support the squalling of a parcel of Italian singers 
in preference to the good old legitimate drama of the 
land. And to some extent the same species of cant is 
kept up still. * People don’t go to tlie Opera for the 
music — what do nine«tcnths ojf pit and boxes know or 
care about it ? While as for the language — how many 
who pretend to be in ecstasy at a song, understand one 
word of the tongue which it is sung in ? No, no ; people 
go to the Italian Opera neither for the words nor the 
music, but just because it’s fashionable; and that’s all 
about it.’ 

We put it to our readers whether this is not a 
fair expression of very generally > entertained notions; 
perhaps, indeed, these pages may'lje perused by mkny 
who themselves hold the opinion indicated. To all such 
we w'ould now' address ourselves, in the hope of clear* 
ing away a very prevalent misconception by explaining 
wbat, strange as it may seem, is, to the great body 
of even the piay-going public, a mystery — what are the 
loss ostensible and secret, as well as the declared and 
avowed attf actions of the Opera. Take, for example, an | 
intelligent man, moving, it may be^ in commercial or 
professional society, and going to the Opera once or twice 
in fi season : why, he can know nothing of a species of 
social pleasure which, unfelt and even invisible to him — 
so quiet and little noticeable are its demonstrations—is 
yet reiguing gaily around him. The music and Hie 
spectacle he shares in common with thousands of others, 
but he is still perfectly unaware th^t^ apart from, yet 
not altogether unconnected with, &e show upon the 
stage, there is to the initiated in tbese mysterieB a pecu* 
liar charm iii the moi^ atmo^liere of the i>Uce» hi which 
lurks the true and subtle, 

popularity of the Opera. W%at that t-har^ is we shall 
■ endeavour 'to, in^cate.:::; ^ ‘ - 'V: 

The popular dictum thkt people go to Italian 
Opera without un^atanding or seeking to undersHmd 


or appreciate a note of the music, contains, like many 
other popular dicta, a grain of truth to a bushel of false* 
hood. A man may begin to haunt the Opera for other 
than musical pleasure— as, for instance, to see the 
dancing and pirouetting in the ballet ; but if lie possesses 
within him the slightest germ of taste for the beautiful in 
sound, that germ insensibly begins tq bud and blossom. 
Unknown to himself, he undergoes an apprenticeship to 
that service of sweet sounds ’ which give delight, and hurt 
not;* and by dint of constantly hearing .the finest music 
in the w'orld interpreted by the most gifted artists, he 
slowly, but surely, acquires a taste — generally speaking 
a correct one — and without understanding scientifically 
tne construction of a single movement of the compos!* 
tions which gradually steal upon his soul, and by their 
very loveliness breed and nurture new faculties within 
him, he finds himself, be hardly knows how, couvorted, 
not indeed into a very profound connoisseur, ii|r into a 
very rapturous musical enthusiast, but still into a quiet, 
gentlemanly amateur, with a taste formed upon the best 
models, and an appreciation which acts, as it appears to 
him, less by understanding than by a species of slowly* 
acquired and developed instinct. Such we tilke to be 
the musical condition of the greater portion of Opera 
h(thitu6Sj springing, the reader will observe, not from any 
peculiar musical aptitude, but from the long habit of ; 
hearing excellent music excellently performed?) There 
arc of course numerous exceptions to the class which 
eye have described: ladies and gentlemen who, begiU' 
ning with more than tlie average degree of musiciil 
appreciation, think more of what passes upon the stage 
and in the orchestra than around them, and the joonr 
verse order, who, commencing their Opera career w|||i a ! 
musical sensibility beneath the average, continue to be I 
more influenced by the social than the musical pleasures j 
of the lyric theatres. As a general rule, however^ we ; 
repeat that the London operatic publio> forms a good* 
natured but perfectly discerning and competent tribunal 
upon the art questions which are laid b^ore it Edu- 
cated by better artistes than the operatic publics of 
Vienna and Berlin, and less apt to be carried off their 
legs than the yobitile and easily-stirred public of the 
Salle Fanart at Paris, th^e is not a ly ric artist between 
Messlne end Prague who does not look upon a I^hdoii 
engagement as one 0f the great prizes of his profession, 
and wl^o does n^ fpuMi a London public with a peryoS^* 
ness of wifeh he would have felt little to 
Jtal 3 % or France..;'- 'ly' ■ ■ 

But, all th.is'Bdmittod,''theq!!iestiop:M 
,;db"i^pie. of. the:; higher- ^'chisOes; 

"tliroSlgh'that •itoyiriato.'whieb^;^ 

■tent'jttageB:yrhichwe ' 

fiq^al'.: reply wiil:.bery?itfe' 

a ton- 
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Bible cause: but liothiag is fashionably for aiW 

unless there exist some very good reasons for ifc _ 

In one imjwrtant respect the Opera, iri its r|le» anil 
obserTances, and indeed its very natw* differs from all 
other places of public , aiptisemerit ivhatever, It is a 
place to which people every iiigljt resort with different 
reasons, and from different views. If a man goes to a 
theatre, be is understood to go to see and hear the play } 
and theatres are attangod and their rules settled accord* 
ingly. So, if a mail pays his money at the door of a 
lecture-room, or on exhibition-room, Or a concert- Aom, 
he finds everything arranged so as to facilitate the 
ostensible purpose of, his coming, and that ostensihle 
purpose onl)'* With the Opera this Is not the case. The 
casual visitor arrives early, rushes jostlingly along the 
passages to his place, and sits there, 3‘ust as he would do 
in Ilrury Lane or the Lyceum. Not so tlie habitui^ — and 
be it remembered an Opera is supported in by far the 
greatest degree by habituds— who pays not for any single 
night's entertainment, but for the cot^tant run of the 
bouse. He never seeks to rush in pell-mell with the 
first eager group c»f kickers at the outside door : his 
place is comfortably secured for him ; or, if he chance 
to have none in particular, he knows that a score of 
friends can accommodate him ; or perhaps he never 
intends to sit down at all. He goes to the Opera for a 
musical and social lounge-, to see and be seen j to talk 
and be talked to •, to wander from box to 1)0X ; to pay 
his respects to one family in the grand tier j to hear 
the news of Mrs So-and-so’s party in the first tierj 
to inquire about the pic-nie which is fixed for next 
W^dnesdf^ A source in the second tier ; to learn 
the lat^t political or social chit-chat as it flies about 
the lobbies, or to become informed of the tittle-tattle | 
of the how the new opera * goes’ at rehearsal j 

how the management quarrelled with Madame So- 
and-so, apd how she could not be Induced to sing until 
half an hour before the rising of the curtain 5 how I 
Mario is to be especially great in the aria o| the first' 
act i and how (Srisi will ‘ he safe* to make a real/wiwe 
in the dyficious cabaleita of her cavatina in the second. | 
Ixjt us not here be misunderstood. The music is not | 
sufTered to pass unheeded during the continuance Qfj 
all these shreds and fragments of gossippy talk. A 
degree of modified attention is bestowed even upon the 
moTU ievei and unintercisting passages; and as soon as 
oniti!^ the * points V of the evening arrives— tAs aria or 
jtAtf -^horus— there a sound from all the vast 

encfinte interveoihff for an instant between listening 
ears and the s^rkiing tide of music. 

It is tlvHs, then, as a delightful evening lQungc--a8 
a place where one is pretty sure of meeting with scores of 
acquaintances-— as a sort of social ’Change, perfoTming, 
ludeed, to some small extent the functions of a clul^ 
and improving upon these functions, inasmuch as it 
adi^ii^ the pi»senc^ of ladies— that the Opera fuldls 
its missiou and ipain^ns its popularity. The n)usic 
is a fundahtentalf Wt absorbing feature of the 

entertainifiyht. It U possible tq hear, ay, and to enjoy 
music, even whllealpwrtoned cpnver|atidu lyJieing kept 
gaily up. It has ite sensUodI as >rell gsvits purely 
inteUeciual delight 7o relish ii play, gspecl^y a play 
j. pretending ■either -'Si)' keep-' wit,:.;iii* 
■■dividuay^utioU' ii 


. howe;j^the interbst.'pafiili'.iiifi^;.^^^^^ 

■ abated ■' ■ Not. so iuv t thb •■■■hi:pst ' sci^ffe; 

. tetligent judges are always shy o^ 

decided opinion upou an plahotate opesatie worlr 

a single hiring, m ^ 


goes, it is only after many repetitions that the intel- 
lectual beauties of the musio become manifest; while 
tlie sensuous pleasure produced by rich harmony and 
graceful melody prevents these repetitions from be- 
coming tiresome dr monotonous. The reader will then 
perceive how well fitted music, as played in great 
operatic establishments, is to lay the foundation of a 
half-sensuous, half-intellectual gratification, upon which 
a pile of independent social pleasure is erected. 

So much, then, being premised, let it be remarked 
how admirably fitted for all the purposes in view are 
the construction and regulations of the Opera. A great 
point to secure in a place of favourite social resort is 
perfect facility of eommunication ; this theatres do not, 
and ought not, to afford : the Opera ought, and does. 
The whole house — excepting the galleries, which arc not 
intended fbr the classes on whom the establishment more 
especially depends — ^is fling open for the free circulation 
to and fro of visitors. You call at a box precisely as 
you do at a house. You meet your friends in lobby 
and salooii precisely as you do in street or park. The 
whole tone and atmosphere of the place is loss that 'of 
an exhibition where any one comes to see or hear, than 
that of a social neutral ground where persons moving 
in certain classes of society come naturally togotlicr, 
and mingle in easy and unrestrained intercourse. The 
art of conversation, Talleyrand said — not as he ex- 
plained it, that of argument on the one hand, or mere 
puerile small- talk upon the oth’er—was lost in Franco 
with the great Beyolution. We doubt whether it ever 
flourished to any great extent in England ; but there 
can be little doubt that the atmosphere of the Opera 
nurtures as fair spedinens of pleasant conversationnl 
airiness as can be met with under the skies which bond 
over our island. In clubs the talk is apt to get cliquish 
and professional; at dinners to be noisy and over- 
hilarious; at evening parties to be coiiventionul and 
puerile. At the Opera men of all classes meet on 
common ground — ^men of politics, men of law, men of 
science, men of literature, men of art, men of fashion. 
The conversation of the politicians, the savants, 11 le 
authors, the artists, the dandies, each taken as a class, 
would probably be excessively technical or excessively 
inane ; but mingled together, it becomes rncy^ aTmising, 

> and sparkling; and it is this sort of talk, this whirl- 
pool of chat, goBsipi information, and anecdote con- 
1 stantly buzzing and humming in lobby, and alley, and 
! box, which, backed of course and supported by the 
I music, gives that particular charm wliich the Opera 
I iiabitu^ enjoys with such keen relish. 

Let us, gentle reader, znake the tour of the bouse 
I together, and listen to what we cap pick up. We 
I lounge round the back of the pit, sauhter through the 
I little slice of Fops’ Alley left to us ; or, if we be at 
the Oovent-Garden Opera, proceed on the fall of the 
drop-scene to the swarming passage behind the pit 
tiers of bokcB* Here the kabitue is surbunded by 
fiimftiar faces--Hiafidie8, artists, joum^ists, hmmes detf. 

Listen to this of iap^, ;ani^ coh- 

versatiiofls, or rather bijts of Gouyersationsi working and 
•forming idlrcwq^ : 

: > other house full to ^ors : itsihdihg all 

''rDund '' the-' ''ai'vthe '6d-M 

Ah .rTll‘ tdiryqu;:ttpvtitiie:^ of 

that'aiiinl3:0|ij^:';a4a in To 

' be.'fprd— from .Zahbpldtte.’ ■ 

I had it from ^e hqst source.’ * What did y^ott s ay tras 
"'te::’he the dlMr':Stichwi-one’s .neW' bbokf ' 
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from Milan in timo for to-day’s rehearBal!* ‘So yon 
see, if ministers can’t whip in their men in time for the 

division .* ‘ Certainly Mario took that note bright 

— the high C : the ut de poiirine, which was Duprel’s 
great point* ‘ So, upon this, the duke wrote imme- 
diately to Madlle — ‘But I know positively that 
Meyerbeer lias engaged to yrite* a grand opera for the 
Aeademie/ ‘ Gone in his yacht to the Mediterranean.’ 
‘Not a bit of it; the article was written- by quite ‘ 
another person.’ f Brilliant bit of fore-shortening that 
certainly.* ‘ They do say at the clubs that tho epm- 
rnittee will make no report.’ ‘ Seen So-and-so to-night ? * 
‘Yes — left him at the French plays.’ ‘Grisi very 
good in the last act.* ‘ Capital story of old Hogers.’ 

‘ Got back from Paris to-day : Garcia will be here.’ 

* Too high for his voice : Costa transposed it* ‘ Quite 
different from X’asta’s style.’ ‘Dozelli was tho original.* 
‘You don’t say so — dght black balls.’* ‘The old 
duke in his box.’ ‘New novel — undoubted hit.’ i 
‘ Contralto no go.’ * Said so.’ ‘ Admirable in the 
upper notes.’ ‘ Rehearsal went without a hitch.’ 
‘Capital! ha, ha 1’ And so forth in this style a| 
quick patchy mosaic-work of talk kept up by hun- 
<ireds of the most knowing men of the .world, and ] 
the most spirituelle of artists and men of letters in I 
London. Now, to make such a style of conversation 
possible, it is obvious that the same people must con- 
i tiiiually be in the habit of meeting upon a common = 
gromid. For the higher-class of theatres it is calcu- 
lated that there are about fifty audiences — that is, that 
a piece has been performed fifty nights, the num- 
ber of persons likely to go to sec it once will have been 
exhausted, and the audiences will begin to fall off if not 
reinforced for a lame by the smaller number who are 
likely to go to see an average piece a second time. Thus 
a drama of fair attraction comes, in the ordinary course 
of things, to the close of its run. With the Opera it is 
very different In no small degree, week after week, its 
audiences are the same. The casual visitors contribute 
a comparatively small amount to the treasury. It is, in 
fact, to the subscription list to the regular rents i>aid by 
theatrical situarians, and for which they become entitled 
to let out certain boxes for what sums they please, that 
the management chiefly looks for reimbursemeUt. The 
expenses of the Opera, therefore, being immense, and the 
circle of contributors to them limited, it is obvious that 
the Italian Opera must be an expensive luxury. But 
tlie fact is, that its peculiar advan^ges are incompatible 
with cheapness. Throw the Opera open to the gener^ 
public, and as a place of familiar social intercourse it is 
ruined at once : its peculiar feature, in fact, being the 
number of conversible people whom you know and by 
whom you are sunuunded. The introduction of au- 
diences completely varying every evening must neces- 
sarily annihilate the very main source of its attrac- 
■tion. 

And now here again cothes in a feature in operatic 
philosophy which is of first importance. There are 
two general (dasses of habitu^. The first and larger 
is composed of the subscribers, aed by them of course 
the wbole musical ibbric is, so far as money goes, 
supported. But a long - existing custom decrees that 
free entrife sliUlt be accorded to ai certaiu proportion of 
gentlemen connected with Ut^ its chief 

branches, and journalism. the sbeond and 

humericaljiy udnor class of : bsi^$u^ii I ; the leaven 

of aud s|UirklUig^^ Which they introduo#| no 
slight of tlie pleaWml oonversatienal'tpiie so cna- 
racteriitic of the Qpfera is due* I^eWed from tl^ir 
deskif, i&eW puinos, or theW; the Opera . if &€l 

. to which they kWe to convene— there tb 

retail the literary and axtis^O gosSip of Hear 

and cha# over the hundred iUmdsitSi aiWbdotes, and 


the loUbies and committee -rooms of The House— in 
8hort,^. all that relates to what tho French call the 
caml^a des salons. The peculiar convessational tone-^ 
light, airy, yet intellectual— thus engendered, and made 
more bewitching still as it floats from box to box, re- 
ceiving the graceful or piifuante contributions of clever 
and accomplished women, forming that grand source of 
operatic gratification— other than the music— to which 
we have so often alluded, and in the charms of which 
lies tho true secret of the permanent pt>pularity with 
certain classes of society of the Italian Ojiera. To the 
priailege of admission to this species of intellectual and 
sociiil enjoyment no man can aspire without certain 
qualifications — either that of wealth, intelligence, and 
social position, on the one hand, or tliat won by the 
intellectual power which elevates its possessor to the 
rank of a literary or artistic notability of the day on 
the other. Many a curious political secret has been 
whispered, many a brilliant article has been quietly 
concocted,, many a successful literary enterprise has 
been first discussed, with the voices of Grisi, I.ind, or 
Garcia ringing in the ears of the interlocutors. A nd in 
another world than that of journalism or letters — that 
inystjp yet threadbare, that puerile yet powerful, that 
silly yet that magical circle of the crUme de la erdme of 
Kuglish aristocracy — how many a scandal has been 
bom, how many a match has been discussed, how many 
an alliance of pride on the one side and gold on the 
other has been arranged, while the rich air quivered 
with the audible genius of Rossini t^Mozart, and the 
hum of applauding amateurs drowned the low, bager 
tones of passion or of interest 1 

In the Opera, then, it is that these two worlds — that 
of aristocratic exclusiveness upon the one hand, and 
literary and artistic exclusiveness upon the* other — draw 
mutually nearest on a common and neutiml ground. 
There, within that charmed circle of yellow or crimson 
festooned boxes, gather night after night the glittering 
vanguard of English social, literary, and artistic cele- 
brity. The casual visitor from the country, who makes 
a point of hearing the prima dmna of the, day— tlie 
Londoner who occasionally drops in to listen to a fa- 
vourite opera, if he be a musician, or to applaud a 
favourite dancer, if he be an admirer of the dumb beauty 
of motion — ^are aware of but one-half of that which is 
going on around them. With their eyes H retted upon 
the stage, they know nothing of the thousand interludes 
continually playing before the curtain. Knowing only 
what the management or the librettist chooses to tell 
thcm,^hey are unskilled to connect half of the pheno- 
mena of the evening with these faintly-whispered re- 
ports of operatac diplomacy which the initiate^; see 
indicated or echoed in an unexpected hoarseness O^ithe 
excision of a particular aria— with eyes and iu 
fact, keenly and widely open, they sit as did the sultan 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ delighted with the song of the 
birds, but utterly unwitting the double pleasure which 
belonged to his vizier, who not only heard the sensuous 
music, but whose initiated organs understood the secret 
meaning of ‘ every twitter of the grove.’ 

Such, then, faintly indicated; are one or two of the 
secret influences— for secret to the mass of the public 
they undoubtedly are-^wbich make the Italfo (!^ra 
the formidable rival which it proves itself to all braces . 
of indigenoug amusement. The mistaken views and 
semi-enmity with whicli it is regarded by many clever 
and patriotic peoide in their respect for our own legiV ; 
timate dibmd» founded upon a n^essity ^hidh 
frequently'coinpela them to see but half the bteture* 
The vaguer and, in fact, nonsensical charge agidbst thb ^ 
eommon^ sense of the eountey, that b 
intelligent and iedhnd portlqh b^^ 
persevere in going to a place of abtb^i^l^llwhich 
i^g^ded tbexn no entei^aiute^b4 b^eiely 
in vulgar phrase, VfashiobaMeiv 
,slibt':DefrrO;a:pfirfeet''.ke^ '^People'. 

ari'''nK^;.''-'4tel^ at'/the." Opera ; ' 
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timn elsewhere, and probably because, the bigli^r and 
more perfect becomes our cidHaaUbn, the less iiMiUned 
wc are to trust ^together to others, instead of Invaome 
degree to ourselves, for our entertainment. A. B. R. 

greater pity to open the box without her, or to cut the 
cake without giving her a share.’ 

’Then let the box wait till morning,’ rejoined the 
former speaker; 'and as to tlie cake, 1 think its size 
defies us ail: no danger of Emily’s share. You surely 
would not give it to her atvthis hour ? * 

^ Oh, but she ought to see it whole ; she would admire 
it so much. And as to tlie box, l am longing myself to 
open it Besides, slie must be awakened to be carried 
‘ to bed.' 

And EmUy was awakened; Sleepy and bewildered, for 
a long time she did not understand what any one was 
about ; and when at last she did, her admiration of the 
external ornaments of the cake was quite swallowed up 
in a desire to appropriate some of the interior. ‘You 
hungry little thing!’ exclaimed her aunt, quite disap- 
pointed; ' but they are always so when awakened out 
of their first sleep.’ 

On this excuse a large slice of the cake was be- 
stowed; and by the time it was demolished, Emily’s 
eyes became accustomed to the lights, and she began to 
look about her as sprightly as ever. She spied the well- 
known blue W, and for the first time comprehending 
the full extent of her good fortune, exclaimed, * Ah ! 
Davy is come at last!’ as she sprang towards it, and 
impatiently tried to turn the key. 

The company, who had also been engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of the cake and wine, now turned for 
fresh amusement to the box, and to Emily’s eager 
expressions of delight as new doll, and gilded book, and 
painted coach were successively drawn out, inspected, 
approved of, and ordered to lie on the table. The * what 
else?’ died away ; all the promised treasures were dis- 
played in goodly range, yet still Mrs Hamilton kept 
her hand on the lid of the box, smiling at her Utile 
niece, as if doubtftil whether to disturb her fulness of 
content even by fresh enjoyment ; at last, yielding to 
her own impatience, she drew out the crowning gift — 
a real birthday suit, in which Emily was to have 
figured that day had not Davy’s wheels tarried on the 
way so provokingly. 

‘ Oh how beautiful ! — how tasteful ! Do try it on— lot 
us see it at once,’ resounded from every lip. Emily, at 
first unwilling to leave her toys, w'as bribed by anotlier 
slice of cake; robed in state, admired, held up to the 
mirror to admire herself, until her little head, half 
turned with excitement and vanity, she more than 
entered into the spirit of the hour, and strutted up and 
down the room, nodding her plumes, and shaking out 
her flounces to show them off. 

But people will tire even of the best sport : the guests 
found it time to withdraw; and full time did Aunt 
Hamilton at last think it for little Emily to go to bed. 
Not so with the little lady hersqlf ; quite fresh from her 
sleep, she was fully awake to enjoyment now ; the 
moments given to her new dress had been stolen from 
hrar toys, and bock again she flew to them with renewed 
avidity when the admirers of the former had departed. 

In vain her aunt remonstrated, showed the hour, 
threatened to put out the candles; Emily coaxed, and 
cried, and lingered, until at last a third slice of cake 
won her over, and poutingly she retired as the clock 
struck twelve. 

She tossed and turned on her pillow; felt as if she 
never should sleep again ; thought of her toys, her fine 
dress |>^;|onged for the inorhing light ; then when it did 
at last itwel ih through the chinks of ^ shutters, she 
found it julihed hoir eyes, and turned them away ; then 
her head grew hotkiid heavy,, and she longed to sleep, 
hut Oould hot ; and company^ a^^ 

bright lightiK all mixed cohfhMly 
letiith the was dropinng into dhaort of trouble doze, 
;whau Baean came tp the l^diidn^ time to 

get a moment she felt, inclined to diaregard 

the aummohsi but then the lecjdlecti to 

look at by daylight returnedf^u^^ raising herself lan- 
gui^i elm dresisod 

; r^3E|ds comes 0^ tiight's doin^, Miss Emily,' sh^l 

thS first sleep. 

4 STORY Foil PXaENTS. 

Little Emily Mansell was a great pet with her Aunt 
Hamilton ; and as she had no mother, and Mrs Hamilton 
no child, it always brought high enjoyment to each 
whenever Emily’s papa allowed her to go on a visit to 
her aunt Indeed this happened pretty often. Mr 
Mansell was agent to a nobleman w^hose estates lay in 
diilbreot parts of the country ; and as he was frequently 
obliged to go ft'om home, on those occasions litUe Emily 
was mostly intrusted to Mrs Hamilton’s care. 

It was always a holiday time: feasting, petting, 
playing ; every wish ungratifled in her own quiet home 
was sure to find indulgence at her aunt’s ; or rather 
wants and wishes were excited and gratified there which 
never entered her little brain when more suitably em- 
ployed, and which always sent her home listles^ and 
dissatisfied, until in healthier occupation their memory 
wore away. Mrs Hamilton was a gay and thoughtless 
person ; her house mostly full of company, much vanity 
and flattery going on ; and Emily, even though a little 

1 child, coming in for a share, and delighting in it so 
! much, that it would have puzzled any one to identify 
the laucy little Rattler dressed out with curls, ribbons, 
and laces in Mrs Hamilton’s drawing-room with the 
gentle, loving child that used to read so quietly in her 
father’s study vrindow, looking up now and then to see 
if his letter were finished before she ventured to inter- 
rupt him even with a question. . 

She is iu tho window here too, but her little tongue 

1 is rattling bn: no fear of interrupting imporiunt biisi- 
j ness now ; no one better engaged than in listening to 
her trifling. At last the quick remark and the merry 
laugh die away,' and in an impatient tone little Emily 
exclaims for the twentieth time that evening, * Why 
doesn't Davy come? — what is keeping him, Aunt Caro- 
line?' And again she turns fretfully from the oft- 
repeated soothing answer—^ He is coming, darling ; he 
wUl he here j ust now.* 

Davy was the carrier who brought the supplies once 
a week froui a large town some distance ofi*. He was 
in especial request this day, as he was to have been* the 
bearer of some r toys, a large cake, and sundry^ other 
i matters in honour of Emily's birthday; but the e^ning 
iVbre On^no Davy appeared ; Emily had to do without 
heViJ^ys, and the assembled guests without their cake. 
It Vrii ha]ifd to tell whether Mrs Hamilton or Emily— 
the bid child or the Tbungv— was most disappointed ; 
but the latter >ceTtidmy testifled her vexation in the 
more disagreeable nahiiner: lingering in the window, 
refusing to be comforted until the last faint ray of day- 
hglit yent ou^ and then rebelling against bed to cry 
hers^ to sleep on the sofa. 

■ Bdli ihe was asleep— soundly and sweetly too, as only 
ebU^fepq^ i tieeps— when the rolling sound of wagon 
wh^pll^de her aunt start up, joyfully exclaiming, 
’Herb i^^ayy at last ; I am so glad little Emily stayed 
:up after;gll;fc 

' She is fust asleep now ; surely you will not think of 
] awaking' her ^’ ektda^d one of the more considerate 
. meml^s'brthe.nai^/^^ 

i ‘ Ah; wait a while/ was the refdy , with a mysterious 
i smile.. 

Bells were, rung, orderii given ; not only did a tray, 
make its appearance desired birthday-cake, 

. .. fruit, wine,'ej^^tber metfflMptor 

presents, >which was coreftifiy 

: » pi# hi awake her/ whispered Mrs : 

■jt; :.It^iitun, half relenting, as she bent over tho!vcaini,' 
i ] Unbonsmbus httie sleeper; <and yet it wfould be h stIU 
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Susan reproachfully : * I hop©;?twill be long again before 
you are awoke in such a way out of your first sleep.* 

‘ Ind^d I hope so too, Susan, ’ replied the little girl in 
a contrite voice ; * for I copld not sleep agaia when 1 
wanted, and I feel — oh so weary — ^so sl^py now !* 

But when night caine again there was no quiet rest 
for Emily : the disturbed hours of the night before ; the 
excitement, and, above all, the rich cake, had done their 
business; and there she lay tossings hot and feverish, 
worse and worse, as the liours rolled on. For many a 
day she lay thus, her loving father, her indulgent aunt, 
her faithful Susan, watching in turns beside her; for 
many a day, with vain regrets and sinking hope, they 
promised theraselves and one another that, if restored 
to them again, she should be more judiciously treated. 
She was at length restored, and, unlike most * vows 
taken in pain,* the resolutiou was kept. 

Circumstances favoured her father’s wish to remove 
his little Emily for the present from her too indulgent 
aunt. His employer had an Irish property which he 
desired to place under Mr Mansell’s management, and 
as constant personal superintendence was necessary, he 
agreed to fix his residence there. Emily’s severe illness, 
as is often the case In youth, had altered both her cha- 
racter and constitution : her mind matured and expanded 
as rapidly as her bodily growth. Living chiefly with her 
papa, and talking much with him during her weeks of 
convalescence, she felt — perhaps for the first time — how 
precious she was to him ; liow dearly she loved him ; and 
it was with a sense of indescribable delight she heard 
her father say, that though leaving much to which he 
was attached, removing from familiar scenes and friends, 
he was sure he should never feel lonely with such a 
companion as his *good little Emily.* 

Soon she dearly liked their Irish lodge, with its roses, 
its lake, and its wild mountain view ; their Irish Molly 
too, with all her endearing epithets and eloquent his- 
tories — their English servants had been dismissed, ‘ not 
pulling well with the natives,’ and Molly took a pride 
as well as pleasure in verifying her retort that * they 
were no loss.* One English lady, who had the care of 
Emily’s education, alone remained in addition to the 
family; and she judiciously led her little charge to ap- 
preciate all that was admirable, as well as merely amus- 
ing, in the national character, so that the jibes and 
suiK^rcilious airs which had given so much ulTence in 
the domestics, were soon forgotten in the unaffected 
interest and cordiality testified by the othefr members of 
the family. 

Thus time wore on for three, or nearly four years; 
during all that while Emily had been blessed with un- 
interrupted health. Accoirding to the old maxim, she 
lay down with the lamb and rose with the lark, and had 
probably forgotten what it was ever to awake out of her 
first sleep till the moruing dawned. She had grown as 
rosy^cbeeked and as merry as any little* Irish lass ; ^ as 
obliging, as intelligent, able and ready to help herself 
and those about her; and though, in one solitary visit, 
Aunt Hamilton declared she would be spoiled for a fine 
lady, she was obliged to admit that she promised to tiirii 
out something better still i 

It was Christmas, and Mrs Blandford, Emily’s gover- 
ness, had gone to spend the holiday weeks with her i 
relatives. Emily— full of importance, trying to follow | 
all her friend’s directions, to fill her place and her own 
at this busy season— had at last gone p rest, yet 
happy, and was fast asleep in her li||le white^cttirtained 
bed in the dressing-closet outiide^r father’s room. 
It was there she had always slepVa^d it was bis 
nightly habit, as he passed thrbujgh it to his own^ to 
pause a moment beside his little daughter with a irtiis- 
pered prayer and a soft kiss on her cheek, y^hich,1^«^ 
it never unclosed the eyelids, was acknowledge even in 
sleep by a half-formed smile^ 

This night the pause was longer^Jbe prayer 
fervent ; sorrowful thoughts vrere busy: in his h^art^ 
the preponderance that the little evil often om 

W much good— and in the disappointment and annoys 


ance of a recent instance of ingratitude, he felt as if all 
the t^e he had spent, all the l^uefits he had conferred, 
were St once swept away. We all havf had such mo- 
ments. Well for us not to be quite solitary then ; and 
with a yearning for companionship, Mr Mansell still 
lingered, half- tempted to call up the life and expression 
of those sweet, tranquil features, anti hear one more 
loving * good-night’ before he retired to rest. 

After long trial and forbearance, he had found himself 
jcompelled to bring ejectments against some refractory 
tenants. They still kept possession ; and warnings and 
thseats had been mutually exchanged. At this point 
Mr Mansell had paused, still reluctant to proceed to 
forcible measures; and mistaking his indulgence for 
timidity, a threatening notice had been sent him on the 
previous evening, with the usual hieroglyphics of a cofi9n 
and death’s head, warning him to drop his proceedings 
OP quit the country. 

Well-intentioned, judicious, and popular, tliis was the 
first resistance he bad met with, and he felt it most sen^ 
sitively ; almost ready to arraign himself f4)r a state of 
things which too often forms the rule instead of the 
exception. Musing thus, he lingered, as we have said, 
by his child’s bedside, his feelings gradually calming 
down under the unconscious influence of the peaceful 
slumberer. At last, as ho turned away, the movement, 
or the light of his candle, awoke her suddenly, an<l her 
opened eyes rested full on her father’s troubled 

* What is the matter, papa ?* she exclaimed, even at a 
glance cornprehending that he did not look like his usual 
self. ‘Are you ill? Is any one Am I wanted?’ 
and pushing back her bright curls, she started from her 
pillow, and gazed with a look of alarm into her father’s 
face. 

‘ No indeed, my poor child ; what a shame for me to 
awake you 2 I am nearly as bad as Aunt Caroline long 
ago, though, unlike her, I have notliing pretty to sliow. 
Good-night now; go to sleep again,’ add with another 
kiss he would have passed on, his own heurt lightened 
by the little interruption to his thoughts, had not Emily 
thrown her arms round him, and detaining him, whisi^ 
pered — ‘ Something was the matter, my own papa; I saw 
it in your face. I think 1 sawit in my sleep. Were you 
tired, or sorry, or angry? Which was it, papa?’ and 
her eyes fixed earnestly, as if involuntarily reading his 
heart 

‘Angry I Was it with you, Emily?* and quickly 
the inquiring gaze brightened off into her own sweest 
confiding smile, ns she looked rather than said how far 
such an idea was from her thoughts. ‘ Then with whom, 
my own child? What could put such a thought iii 
your little head? Do you often see me angry ?’ 

Another smile, and a deprecating wave of the bead i 
and the colour mantled on her cheek as she playfully ' 
answered, ‘You know I gave you phoice of thrlE^ , 
reasons — tired, sorry, angry. Why, papa, why did, , -yon 
fix on the most unlikely and the worst ?* And again 
the searching eyes were raised a moment to his face, 
the colour deepening to crimson as almost as quickly 
she looked away. 

’ * There is something in your question^ Emily,’ said 
her papa gravely, laying down his. Candle, and seating 
hithself by her bedside; ‘for once you are rftht ia- 
evQrythifig: 1 am tired, soiry, angi^ ; but againv what 
put the notion into that sleepy littfo head ? ’ 

‘Oh, papa I indeed 1 am wide awake.’ Then seetniE 
her father smile, she added quickly, ‘ Don’t I know your 
face too well? Couldn’t 1 read its passing ^ 
’eveh’tfT never bad the.key?’ /,■. 

‘ Weil ; and the key ?* inquiriid her 
smiling; .. • ■ ■' 

■ ■ • She- answered' earnestly, ^VFapa;.v..'y(^.;^;# 

very ■ fo^sb y, m^hapa ' isry 'iftfcin,:' ^ ■ bet 

mean ev# to have spoken of 

brightening lip, ‘ now that 

.confessional may are": 

...already.- anxious, i-:. 

do believe H W thing. You 
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know old Iforry ITlahorty that haa h&d “ thii rheiidSiaties” 
hi] tlie winter? I vah gMQg h&if some flanhel|aldng 
with the otherf yeBteirday ; but she looked oKl and 
weak, I made her wait to get a warm bowl of coffee— 
she delights in that When she was done, she rosh up 
and wished me fl]l kinds of blessings, then turned and 
said somethihg in Irish to Molly, Which, from the chang- 
ing expressiou of her face, and a word which I could 
understand liete and there, surprised me a good deal. 
The moment she was gone, X asked Molly what she had 

said : she coloured aiia hesitated* 

* Something like yourself, my little Emily, just uolr.’ 
‘Yes, papa; do hot laugh at me: this is a serious 
matter. The more Molly hesitated, the more anxious I 
was to know. At last she said— you know, papa, it was 
Mrs Flaherty said this— that i was an angel to the 
poor, and your guardian angel too; that was the kind 
part of her speech. But when 1 asked Molly what made 
her eyes flash, and insisted on knowing, she told me 
— ^the wOfds were, “ Even that cannot screen him for 
ever !”* « 

‘ You should have mentioned this to me at once, 
Emily,* said h^r filler gravely. 

*Oh, papa, It bhly happened to-day; and indeed I 
was BO busy, it passed out of my mind until I saw your 
look just now. Besides,* added she hesitatingly, ‘ I did 
not know, papa, how far it might be right in a little 
girl like me to talk of your basiness even to yourself; 
and it seemed as if the best thing t could do was to 
bury it in my heart, and try to be more and more to 
you— like what the old Woman said.* 

Her father kissed her tenderly, laid her head on the 
pillow, smoothening down her curls, as he had used 
when she was a fairy child; then yielding to the desire 
for companionship that had flrst detained him at her 
bedside, lie continued talking for a while, gradually 
Warming into confidence, and, half -forgetful of the 
I youth of his listener, entering into a detail of his pre- 
sent feelings and position. At length, noticing her rapt 
attention, he added, * Feel no uneasiness, my child ; I 
am fully equal to this crisis, though grieved to seem 
aught else than the benefactor of the people over whom 
1 am placed. You have successfully aided me in this 
object, and for that reason deserve my confidence, 
young as you are. The trust I now repose in you — the 
trust you have in me— will fortify your mind against 
any of those obscure hints or threateuings, even as it 
has relieved my mind to Unburthen it to my child.* 
Emily listened to her father’s words with a proud 
and happy heart ; his parting recommendation to go to 
sleep at once was in vain ; she vainly tried to follow Ids 
advice, and Once again in her life tossed and turned on 
a sl^pless pillow. A former foolish night came back 
to her recollection to fill her heart with thankfulness 
that it was so ^ffer^t now : no feverish symptoms, no 
repfhachful thoughts^ now troubled her unrest Sleepless 
inde^ she lay, but quietl;^ self-communing ; and when 
the jaerning light convinced her that any further efforts 
at vest were fruitless, she sprang from her bed almost 
as much invigorated as if that rest had never been dis-, 
tuthed.'..' 

Her^fisther seemed pleased at her bright looks, hut 
made ho farther allusion to their last night's conver- 
sation and ihbugh Emily felt as if it had drawn them 
together by a she spoke no word either of 

the projects that had her sleepless hbfirs, and 

was npw filUhg her Her morning duties 

over, pe sumincrned ih® Molly to bear 

her parcels, and accompimj? hei in one of her annual 
Christmas rounds. One bjr oite she Visited the cottages, 
where her presence alwa^ brou^^ 
meudmg, reproving, encouiwgite^ the case might be, 
tmiformly leading Hie im^siion, * Sme she is for 

dd'Kohy BUhertw’, 4o<»; tod 
was.®* 'iifc 

look was between tne old WotoairhiiA her 


slatternly dnuJhter-in-laW as they h^ turned their 
glance bn the hushkhd of th® latter, who lay drowsily 
stretched on a settle hear the fire. Einily was acoommo- 
dated with a chair; Molly stood by; and the first greet- 
ings over, the bid Woman turned somewhat angrily to 
her son, reproVittg him fbr ‘ never, offering to stir, and 
the young lady to the fore.* 


the young lady to the fore.* , 

The man lazily opened his eves, as if he had perceived 
iher for the first time; but before he had time to growl 
out ah answer either of resistance or apology, Emily’s 
sweet accents had Intreated him not to disturb himselfi 
adding that he seemed tired, not ill, the hoped. 

The young man could not resist this; lie gathered 
himself up, and assumed a more respectful, but still list- 
less attitude, leaning against the post of thq door. Emily 
turned a little towards him, but continued her conver- 
sation witli the two women, until she had said all she 
wished, and bestowed her little Christmas giffs for them- 
selves and the children. Fialicrty still maintained his 
position, apparently occupied with Hie outward prospect, 
whistling now and then, but listening with curiosity all 
the while, as was evidenced by the Impatient jerk of his 
shoulders as his mother reiterated blessings on their 
young visitor, and his sudden attention, as she went on 
to say, tiiat indeed they did not expect any such flivours 
just now. 

* And why not, Norry ? Why should you think I would 
forget any of my old friends ? * 

‘ Oh yell miss, it isn’t for me to say; hut by reason 
of the master’s doings, we know our welcome is wore 
out, and sure you and he are all as one.’ 

‘ So we are indeed, Norry,* replied Emily warmly, and 
witli a little touch of her new-born confidence ; ‘ one in 
heart and mind. All that he does is right in my eyes, 
and 1 never take a step disapproved of by him.’ 

‘Wisha, we knew it,’ drawled the younger woman 
coldly, tlirowing another meaning glance from her 
mot)ier-in-law to lier husband. 

* Come, Miss Emily ; wee’ll be late,* interposed Molly, 
evidently not much in love with their reception ; and 
suiting the action to the word, siie took leave of the in- 
mates, and passed out through the door. Emily lingered 
a moment yet before she obeyed her hint; then, as if her 
mind were at once made up, she also rose and took her 
leave. She paused a moment on the threshold as the 
man politely made way, and allowed her eyes to rest on 
the wild but noble view stretched out before them in 
the golden light of the declining sun. He followed her 
admiring gaze, caught her involuntary exclamation of 
delight; and as if the conviction that one in a class so 
superior to himself could yet have feelings in common 
with him, in a degree unlocked his heart; he muttered 
in a low yot not disrespectful tone, unconsciously 
adopting the sentiment of a far greater personage, 
‘ 'Tis a place worth fighting for 1 * 

Emily turned her sweet face towards him with a 
pained arid wondering expression, as she answered, 
‘ Surely, Flaherty, it is a place worth loving; hut who 
could ever think of fighting in the face af such a view 
of the works of God? It makes the heart glow indeed, 
but it is With* love to Him and all the creatures he has 
made,* 

* That’s as young ladies thinlc,* replied Flaherty With 
a cavalier yet not uncivil air. 

‘It it hbfc as ChristianB think?* replied Emily with 
UDvar^g sweetness; *a thought prompted especially 
at this blessed when tlie Lord of all came to bring 
^‘peSce and gbi[^#ill amongst men.’** 
rHer hearer shifted bis position uneasily, his counte- 
naiqce seemed to grow more gloomy, but he continued 
silent, ^imly went on, * Such would be my first thought ; 
but the next, next , to loving the place, my thought 
Would be, it is worth woridng for too. You may say 
to this also, Flaherty, that It is a young lady’s thought, 
whatshe bite no experience; but I, even in 
my own way, never got w having without 

Wonktug l(^ ^ uways found the enjoyr 

Wient wad douf^* 
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< Work I wisha, we work like slaves, and whe^^s the i 
good of it ? ’ burst in^patientljr from her listener. 
eyes rested fora moment on his iiidoleht loungihg figurOr 
his hands in his pockets, his pipe in his niouth ; thbii 
turned to the neglected garden; the disjointed footway, 
the broken thatch. He understood hOr glance, and 
moodily muttered, ‘ It waa not ^way$ ■o.^V 

* No, surely,’ replied mueh ehimation; 

‘even I can recollect it so diuetbnt when this time two 
years I was here. ;I)o you remeihber, Michael, you 
were digging that Square for the early cabbages, the 
little boys weeding the right-hand border, Mary Was 

, making up a nice pink frock for the baby, and old 
Norry — she had ^0 rheumatism then-^she was spin- 
ning away in the SunsUihe at the door? Have not X a 
good memory now?* 

The women had drawn near within the cottage, and 
low exclaniations of mingled wonder, pleasure, and 
regret accompanied her words, but they did not inter- 
rupt the conversation. Michael’s lip quivered, and after 
a moment’s silence, he civilly replied; And 1 have my 
memory too, miss, or maybe matters would be worse 
with others before now! ’ 

* I)o you know, Micliael, I have heard that already ?’ 
replied Emily frankly. Then, unheeding his startled look, 
she continued, ‘ You will hardly think I remained awake 
nearly the entire of last night thinking of you and jmurs 
— not with fear *— added she, replying to liis glance, 
‘ but planning, and at last hoping to do you seme piod.* 

There was no doubting her simple earnestness ; Micliael 
implicitly believed her, nor even thought it strange that 
one like her should take an interest in his fate. She 
continued, * This prospect is surely glorious, this home 
very dear, but sin .aud sorrow changed even Edeii itself. 
You have auflbred much, you have erred much, Michael: 
I do not say which has caused the other, but the elfects 
of both are plain, and it will be hard to efface them here. 
In another land it would not be so ; in a land where so 
many of your countrymen — and not the worst of them 
— are going : new companions, new habits, hew fortunes 
may await you there. This was my thought last night, 
prompted by something I had heard. I thought to speak 
to Norry to-day, but am twice better pleased to meet 
yourself; for, Miclhoel, if you wish to make Up your mind 
to emigrate, I will ask papa to give you the means, and 
though, indeed, ’tia all my own idea, I am sure he will 
not refuse.* 

Michael’s countenance, which had been gradually 
softening, again assumed its determined expression, 
imagining himself called on at once for a decision; but 
Emily hastened to add in still kindlier tones, ‘Take 
time to consider; then come down to me: whatever you 
decide on, at anyrate we sha’n’t fall out;* and then witli 
a gesture of farewell she hurried away.' 

Molly had been an admiring witness of her youpg 
mistress’s persuasive powers, and many a glance Ex- 
changed between her and the two women over Emily’s 
shoulder show'cd their mutual appreciatipn of her pro- 
posal. They knew well that Michael had no other 
chance against the bad associates and bad practices 
into which he had fallen ; and to see him break with 
them completely, before he was driven to some lawless 
ac^ was a blessing almost beyond their hopes. The re- 
sult may be anticipated : Michael and his brothers, think- 
ing they had at last a favourable openiii^. through the 
young lady’s ear, made one effort more to obtm the 
terms they wished; but finding tbatl^ question, 
they yielded to Emily’s advice, saUCtiwEd bjr her father’s 
approval. Nothing could have keen tUore satisfactory 
to him: he wished to make exanrpleSi not victims T^iose 
who were still able to retain their itens redoubied their 
exertions to become good tenants, while thq others, Gar- 
nished with sufficient fandS*;;'weze lH>rhe ^ 
spring breezes in safety ocrosi the.AtlantlqV vh^re, tunt;* 
ing over a new leaf, they hii^ evety 
ceeding, as they never would have done at ^ 

A jfew months more brought a visit firOin A 
toCv wheh this iastohee of Bmilyi; di]^k«)sitey 


rated with affectionate pride by her father. He had 
Scairc^ cmicluded, when his sister abruptly replied, 
^ you ought now to think of scalding Emily to 

Schooi!* 

Mr Maiisell opened his eyes* very wide as he re- 
echoed her words, * To school? Whatl part with my dar- 
ling companion now that she seems, it possible, doubly 
dear?* 

‘ Yes, for' that very reason. Do you remember long 
ago how bitterly we repented awaking her too earlj?? 
You are doing the very same thing now yourself,* 

yCs!- i remember,’ replied the father, recovering 
from his start with a long sigh of relief - ‘ I awoke her 
once too. But the result was completely different. Be 
assured, my dear Caroline, that every thing depends on 
the awakening cause. Let us only show reason good, 
and all Wdll be well, even though we may seem inoppor- 
tunely to arouse them out of their First Sleep.* 


DK CARPENTER ON ALCOHOUC LIQUORS. | 

Altuouotl alcoholic liquors and their effects on the 
human system have been the subject of investigation 
among medical authorities for many years, the public 
will no doubt put a high estimate on a new report by a 
physiological authority of such repute as Dr Carpentor. 
The work liefore us* is a prize essay, which gained that 
distinction (with one hundred guineas) in a competi- 
tion where ftfteen WTiters entered the field. The author 
first expounds the influence of alcohol on the physical, 

! chemical, and vital properties of the animal tissues and 
fluids, and shows by many incontestable proofs that this 
influence is of an evil character, rendering the phrase 
ifiioxicaii&n peculiarly appropriate etymologi(*.ally, seeing 
that It implies simply poisoninig:. Among its effects on 
the health of the human subject we are particularly 
struck by its concern with tl>e filling of oulr lunatic 
asylums. In returns from 98 such institutions in Eng- 
land and 'Wales, it was found that out of i2,()07 cases, 
no fewer than 1791), or nearly 15 per cent., w'ere set 
down to the score of intemperance, besides 651 more 
attributed to vice and sensuality, * in which excessive 
use of alcoholic liquors must have shared.’ * lii pauper 
lunatic asylums, the proportion of those who liave be- 
come insane from intemperance is usually much larger 
than it is in asylums for the reception of lunatics 
from the higher classes, among whom intemperance is 
less frequent, while causes of a purely moral and intel- 
lectual nature operate upon them with greater in- 
tensity.* One curious particular is worth notice, that 
Dr Hutchison of the Glasgow Asylum found an in- 
crease in the proportion of lunacy from drinking during 
the years 1845 and 1846, in consequence, as he though^ 
of * the excitement in which the community was kept 
by that universal spirit of gambling which seized on 
society like an epidemic mania* — there being ‘ a gi^at 
connection between general excitement and a graving 
for stimulants.' 

The London coal-heavers, ballasterB^ aiid draymen, 
will drink as much as two gallons gf porter daily, and 
even spirits besides, and they usually hjaye an appear-, 
anoe (ff great bodily vigour-rSo long w least as their 
labour is earned on in the open aif;: but their constitu- 
tions btoak down early, and v^ben they sustain an in* 
flammatory attack, oG anU^^^^ it is exceed- 

ingly apt to run on to a fatal termination, ‘in oonse- ] 
quence> it Is evident, of tlie deficient plasticity of , the; 
MdoA the lo\r assimilative power of the iolids^4i|d the 
gmeni depression of the whole yi^ csiergy^^ 

.’from habitual ’ovoFrexdtement '>^':3mrthnhti^;'.:^^ 

#ho. spend. :thu .evening .ove'r 

riously. bad^ubjeotS/'^r . 

owing ■■■to"'.fitie /im^rfecr' conditio 

functiohsi In remarkable entrant ltd dray- 


, the ’ .Oliie.. and,. Abate at' 
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tneii and baHanters— are those trained to pug^tlc ^- 
coahters, * the latter haying been brought to a ntwdltion 
of the highest ^possible health by active eaercis# abuo- 
danee of nutritious food, bbcasional mild purgation, and 
either entire abi^ineuce frtiuk CerMntnd liquors, or by 
the very sparing use of them.’ * Men thus ‘drained *!!, 
recover Sith i^markable^ t^ from the severe 

! bruises irfech they are liiWe to ret^iyer 

1 The effect of stimulants in predispb^iug the body to 
endemic dis^set and pestilence is now universally ad-* 
! untied nmdng medical practitioners A ^ curious illua- 
i tration is here giveri; When cholera visited Maiiqjiea- 
ter, the hiirses in the hospital were allowed to go home 
after working sis hours. They took the disease, and 
died of it in such numbers, that fears were entertained 
bf ttie failuro of the supply. < It wks found that they 
were much given to alcolioKc potations (with the idea, 
probably, of increasing their power of resisting the 
malady)* during their leisure hours ; and they were 
therefore confined to the hospital, and debarred from 
obtaining more than a small supply of alcoholic drink; 
after which not a siinale fresh case recurred amongst them,* 
At the Visitation of the cholera to liondon in 1849, it 
was found, in ilim^^tabliBhinents where numbers of men 
were employed, ^wiat the victims were chiefly the men 
addicted to drink. 

The general benefit to life arising from sober habits 
is acknowledged as a principle of action in the conduct- 
ing of life^assurance'business — only men of sober habits 
being received. In consequence of the selection of lives 
for insurance, with such limits as general healthiness and 
temperance, mortality is in lower proportion among the 
assured than in general society. ‘ Thus at the age of 
40 years, the annual rkte of mortality among the whole 
population of Bngland is about 13 per 1000 j whilst 
among the lives insured in life offices it is about 11 
per 1000 i and in those insured in friendly societies it is 
about Jo per JOOO. Now the average mortality for all 
ages between 15 and 70 years is about 20 per 1000; 
whereas in the Temperance Trovident Institution, after 
an experience of eight years, and with several lives 
above 70 years of age, the average mortality has been 
only 6 per 1000, up to the present season, in which it 
lias undergone a slight increase from the chf^ra epi- 
demic. It is worthy of remark, however, that although 
many of the insurers in this office are of the poorer class, | 
whose condition arid employments expose them much 
more than the middling classes generally to the' endemic | 
causes of cholera, no more than 8 have died of this 
disease out of the total of abopt *3500 insurers. As a 
means of farther comparison, the following table may be 
subjoined, in which the mortality of the insurers in the 
Temperance Provident Institution, for the first five 
years^ is compared with that of the insurers in other 
offices during ; the corresponding period of their cxist- 
■ehce:-^' 

A iMUcd 944 polioiof, and bad ]4dcafiis ; being equal to Id per 1000. 
» 1901 ... ... 87 ... 14 ... 

0 *.. : m ... ... u ... ... 38 ... 

» ... 8470 ... ... 05 .« ... «i 

. ^Tjg. ... 18.- ... , ■ - . ' , 7i 

Haring the sixth year of its existence, only deaths 

occttir^ out df the whole number of insurers in the 
Temperance Provident Institution, by which Us annuid 
average dfmbrti^ity was redtused stiU lower.* 

Xh the Indian army the mortality is less among the 
officers the men t the former are now 

g’ene?ai)7 abstemious, while Ihe latter k^nendly indulge 
.imiehin jiquhri Tetnpe^noe sebdeties were at time 
making vigdrbnl and effecting much good 

htnong the troo|»8 ih Ssdla; when art order airrivea for 
putting them down*^^ to at head- 

quarters as to any oegrttoto hnt toe wgimeuUl. A 
stated, wUhin a niont^ of the arrivsd of 

1 lihat be had forty crises of delirium trethens 

SI yhe rule of the 

:.j 1*1*. doae m the mpruiiig when the thermoiueteir 

was ranging fToui fh to 90 degree; it increased his 
thirst, and sent him to drink imwe during the day. 
Hence it is not surprising to hear of an artillery sergeant 
testifying that out of 100 men under his command 
he has had eight in strait* jackets at one time. The 
general healthiness of tlie native over the British troops 
is well knowti. We might suppose it to be owing solely 
to the better adaptation of the former to tlie climate. 
With this theory, however, it is -not easy to reconcile 
the fact, that in the Aladras presidency the mortality 
has been found lowest among the Europeans, It is 
found, bn inquiry, that In the BoUibay presidency, 
where mortality is comparatively small among the 
natives; the habits of these are absteniious as to both 
animal food and liquor; while in Madras, the native 
troops, being chiefly Mohammedans or Hindoos of low 
castes, live very much in the saihe manner as Euro- 
peans. The inferior mortii^lity of the British troops in 
Madras, as compared with those in Bombay, is attri- 
buted by Colonel Sykes to the difibrmce of their habits 
-^the Bombay troops indulging largely in rum, while 
those of Madras use porter, and only a small quantity 
of arrack, w^hich is a less noxious spirit. When, in 
addition to these facts, we learn that the average daily 
per-oentage of the soldiers belonging to temperance 
societies in the hospital was 8‘65, in contrast with 
10*20, or nearly triple, of the other men, we cannot 
doubt that drinking spirituous liquors has much to 
do with jhe higher mortality of the troops in India. 

A temperate regiment, the 84th, in an unhealthy sta- 
tion, lost only twoffths of the average of the garrisons 
in healthy stations during a certain space of time. 

There are many facts, some of them the result of 
direct experiment, to show that men who abstain fr(mi 
alcoholic liquors can do more work, and better sustain 
exposure to cold, than others. Out of twenty -three 
millions of bricks made at a work in 1841, the average 
per man made by beer-drinkers was 760,269, whilst the 
average for the teetotalers was 795,400. The hecr- 
drinking athletes of our liOndon dbeks must not boast ! 
of being at least stronger than they could expect to bo 
without liquor ; for the porters of Constantinople, 'who 
are accustomed to carry far heavier loads than English 
porters, never drink anything stronger than coffee. 

leaving the reader to consult Hr Carpenter’s volume ! 
for much illustration of the same kind, w'e would dc- 1 
vote the remainder of our space to what we think an i 
important question connected with the subject of al- j 
cohol. j 

To quote Mr Tremenhere, of the Commission on tlie | 
Mining Population — * A remarkable and most satisfac- | 
tory instance of a successful attempt to put a check . 
upon the indulgence in ardent spirits has occurred at the 
iron- works of Messrs Houlds worth orOoltness, employ- 
ing about eight hundred colliers, miners, furnace-men, 1 
&C. Much loss and annoyance had frequently been 
occasioned by the negligent or wilful misconduct of 
workmen under the infl^uenert of this habit; and the 
Messrs Hottldswortl], having in vain endeavoured to 
put an end to it by persuasion and advice, resolved to 
do what Hmy could by removing the temptation. They 
accordingly, about three y'cars ago, forbade the sale of 
spirits at the atore, and at the inn at their works, and 
ordered tliat the furnace-men should not be allowed to 
drink spirits during their hours of labour. Tliese men 
had ton 4icoiistomed to drink four or five glasses of 
whiak^ during ^acdi shift,” in addition to what they 
might choose ti^ldrink at their own hdmes. They rc- 
mofittrated strongtyt and affirmed that It was impossible 
for theni to do their ¥ork without this quantity of 
whisky i They toe hot long, hoh^eri beffire they 
foqnd their erroi^t they now drink hoibihg but water 
daring their Work, and tea and cofifee at ^ ; 

whidi they spent whisky they now spi^d vln w hoje- 

iome or buMtto# tod ; th^^ ailbw that they do 
thtowork totoatothai the Chang hos^been a great 
btoing'to thtoselyos arid their families ; and that it 
"Is the best thihg that ever happened to them. I was 
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afterwards informed that among the colliers and miners 
there was a marked improvement from the sanie cause/ 
A similar check, as is well known, has been given to 
indulgence in liquors in merchant vessels, particularly 
in those of America, and various good effects have 
resulted. The question has consequently been suggested 
to us — Is there anything in the circumstances of the 
public at large to prevent a government from giving 
the same check to drinking among Us subjects wliicli 
the master of a work or of a vessel imposes on those 
immediately tinder his control? The thinking part 
of our community are fully sensible of the fatal effects 
of the use of alcohol in our state — that it demoralises 
our humbler class of people, fills the jails and work- 
houses, and, by leading to a general impoverishment of 
the working-people, helps greatly to create that violent 
contrast of condition between classes which is now 
found to be a source of so much danger. Society sees 
these things, but despairs of a speedy remedy. Some 
talk of a diminution of the number of licenses ; others 
call for more education : very good expedients in their 
way, but of most unsatisfactory slowness of operation. 
We feel far from convinced that a speedy remedy is 
out of hope. A check to the manufacture and sale of 
spirits woidd of course be a measure of some difficulty, 
but we cannot believe it to be totally impossible ; and 
we think the difficulty would bo worth encountering 
for the sake of the expected benefits. There is, if we 
are not mistaken, at least one state of America where ' 
tlie restrictions on liquor amount nearly to a prohibi- 
tion of its existence ; and if this can be done under the 
weak executive of our transatlantic friends, why should 
it not be effected by us ? Say that our public is not 
ripe for such a ineasure^let a few energetic individuals 
combine to work upon them through the pulpit, the 
pbitfonn, and the press. The powers of a Peter the 
Hermit are not oopyless on tho face of modern Europe; 
the human heart has all tho predispositions which it 
ever had. The desire for tlio measure, or at least its 
results, exists already : all that is required is a convic- 
tion of its practicability. After seeing so many wonder- 
ful results produced by ‘ agitation,* y^Q certainly, for one, 
could not despair of seeing this also. 

BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 

In a mountainous district of Tuscany, lying about 
twenty miles west of Sienna, are situated the extraor- 
dinary lagoons from which borax is obtained. Nothing 
can bo more desolate than the aspect of the whole snr- 
rotinding country. The mountains, bare and bleak, 
appear to be perpetually immerseii in clouds of sulphu-. 
rous vapour, which sometimes ascend in wreathed or 
twisted columns, and at other times are beaten down 
by the winds, and dispersed in heavy ronsscs through 
the glens and hollows. Here and there water-springs, 

I in a state of boiling heat, and incessantly emitting 
smoke and vapour, burst wfth immense noise from the 
cartli, w'hich burns and shakes beneath your feet. Tlie 
heat of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons is 
almost intolerable, especially wj^n the wind blows about 
you the fiery vapour, deeply impregnated with sulphur. 
Far and near the earth is coveted with glittering crys- 
tallisations of various minerals, while the soil beneath 
is composed of black marl, streaked with chalk, which, 
at a distance, imparts to it the appearance of vaiiegated 
marble. As ^ou proceed, you are by the noise 

of constant explosions, which: reminJyou that are 
travtirsing the interior of a mighty crater, which im 
past ages was perhajia llled witaa fiood of liquid fire. 

Borax waa^ first p:^ght to Europe, through India, 
from TibOt, wh^ it is found jn a mountainons xegimh 
resembling in character the district, of ; Tuscany we 
have described. If we except some dotthi^hl sp^ineDS, 
said to have been discovered in c^-piti; we 

may assert that the mineral is found hdwhete else in 
Europe, or that the territories of the Ghraixd Puke enjpy 


a naturi^ monopoly of the article, which, w|th tb© growth 
of the manufactuFing system, is coming more and more | 
into every day, especially in Fraigje. In former 
times, when the value of the lagoons was not under- 
stood, the hollows and gorges in the mountains whij^ 
they are situated were regarded by the superstiHoUS 
peasantry as the cntramie to hell. Eseperience taught 
them that it was in many respects a region of death. 
Whatever living. thing fell into the lagoons inevitably 
» perished, for the devouring acid almost in a moment 
separated the flesh from the bones. Cattle were < 
quently thus lost, and the peasants themselves or their 
chifdren sometimes encountered a similar fate, A cele- 
brated chemist, engaged in making experiments on the 
impregnated water, accidentally fell into a lagoon which 
he himself had caused to be excavated, and perished 
immediately, leaving a wife and several children in 
indigence. 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic acid, 
and the whole district containing it— altogether about . i 
thirty miles in length — was dreaded and shunned by 
the inhabitants. Many inducements were vainly held 
out to the peasantry to cultivate the lands |n the neigh* 
bourhood. Which might generally be. obtained for ,n 
thing. From time to time a few adventurous families 
would take up their residence near Monte Cerboli, and 
bring a few fields into cultivation, leaving, hov’^ever, 
more than nine-tenths of the land fallow. ' « 

About the middle of the last century, Hoofer, who is 
described as apothecary to the Grand Duke, first de- 
tected the presence of boracic acid in the lagoon. Or- 
cherio, near Monte Botardo. Masgagin, a professor of 
anatomy, found the mineral in a concrete state in several 
streams issuing from the lagoons, and suggested tho 
propriety of establishing manufactories of borax. As 
late, however, as 1801, in consequenco of the failure of 
numerous experiments. Professor Gaz^iseri arrived at the 
conclusion that the quantity of acid contained in tlie 
water of the lagoons was too small to render the work- 
ing of them profitable. But this opinion was based o|t 
the old practice of attempting the extracting the miiie^- 
ral by the use of charcoal furnaces. It was M. Larderel 
who introduced the improved method of employing the 
hot vapours of the lagoons themselves in the elabo- 
ration of the acid, and may he said to have invented 
the present method, which will probably go on improv- 
ing fbr ages. 

The system of the Chevalier Larderel, now Comte 
de Pomerasce, displays at once great ingenuity and 
courage. The sqffioni, or vapours, having been observed 
to burst forth with more or less vehemence in various 
parts of the mountains — which, fortunately for indus|ry | 
and commerce, are copiously irrigated with streams of 
water— the idea was conceived of forming an artificial 
lagoon on the site' of the most elevated vetvt, A large 
basin having been excavated, the nearest stream was 
turned into it The burning blasts from below foteing 
up their way through the water, keep it in a state of 
perpetual ebullition, and by degrees iniptegnate it with 
boracic acid. Nothing can be more striking than the 
appearance of such a lagoon. Surrounded by aridity 
and barrenness. Us surface presents the asi^ct of a, 
huge caldron, boiling and stemming perpetually, while 
its margin trembles, and resounds with the furious ex- 
plosions firom below, Si^etimeti tlie vapour issute like 
a thread from the water, and after rising for a, cidnsi- 
derable height, Spteads, and assumes an arboteteteit 
fbrm as it is diluted by the atmospheric air, 
goes Girding over the surAee of the lagboh^ 
ing with other bodies of vapoui^in a sinfiUar^e^^ 
the whole oommingling, constitute a 
’ ' whioh'is' Wafted '^'hy 'the'^- breeze. 
mountains, or pi^ipitated inm 
to its comparative denrity..-;: ■ i 

; the. 

' very::.^cuU«r 


Jensiktions, siioh 110 one feoli within the cfater of Yimrittli 
or ^itna, or in the bhactirity of the Grotto del dove. 

Another lag^ is sbodped out lower do^ theldaouh- 
tjffn, the site being determined by the occurrence of sOf' 
fl^hi ; end here the satno prt^ssos ate followed, and 
the same phehhmeha observable. The water from the 
lagoon abof b, afl^if it has received imprel^nation during 
twentyribur hbiirsii is let oflT, and conducted by au airti- 
jiaial channel to the second lagoon; and from thence^ 
#ltfa similar preikht^^^ a third, a fourth, and so on, 
till it at leng^ reaches a sixth or eighth lagDon, where 
the process of impregnation is supposed to be c«>in- 
pleted. By this tithe the water contains half per cent 
of acid, which Professor Qaaseri considered far too little 
to repay the. expense of extracting it. Frotn the last 
lagoon it is conveyed into reservoirs, whence again, after 
having remained quiescent a few hours, for what pur- 
pose is not stated, it passes into the evaporating pans. 
*Here the hot vapour concentrates l^e strength of the 
acid by passing tinder shallow leaden vessels from the 
; boiling fountains above, which it quits at a heat of 80 
degrees Keaumur, and is discharged at a heat of 60 de- 
grees (101 Sahreahqit).’ 

Tile evaporating ipans are arranged on the same prin- 
ciple as the lagoons, thougii in some cases almost four | 
tithes as numerous, each placed on a lower level than I 
the other. In every successive pan the condensation ! 
l)ccome8 greater, till Ote water at length descends into 
the crystallising vessels, where the process is completed. 
From these the borax is conveyed to the drying-rooms, 
where, in the course of a very few hours, it is ready to 
be packed for .b^ortalipn. The number of establish- 
y jhents has for many years been on the increase, though 
I" 4bont twelve 6r fourteen years ago they did not exceed 
nihe. Kothlng can be more faUacious than the opi- 
hioUa formed by hasty yisi tors on matters of this kind, 
wiiich are susceptible of perpetual improvejtnent. When 
the produce was ftom 7000 to 6000 Tuscan pounds 
per day, the manufacturers were supposed to have 
hilschea tlie because gll the water of the 

rUbuntains was supposed to have bieen called into requi- 
sition. Experience, however, is perpetually teaching 
us new methods of economy ; and though it would a 
priori be impossible to say by what means this economy 
is to be edbeted, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt 
that the manufacture of borax in Tuscany %vill here- 
after be carried to a degree of perfection greatly tran- 
scending the expectations of those who formerly wrote 
on the subject. One of these observes the atmosphere 
ims some inlitience on the results. In bright and clear 
weather, whether in winter or summer, the vapours are 
ICflM dense, but the depositions of boracic acid in tlie 
lagoons are gireat^. Increased vapours indicate un- 
favourable change of weather, and the lagoons are infal- 
lible barometers to the neighbourhood, even at a great 
distance, serviii^ to regulute the proceedings of the {>ea- 
sania^y in their ^ricuttural 

As the quantity of boraciC acid originally contained 
in the rwater of logons is so very small as we now 
know it to be, we can no longer wdnder at the opinion 
former^ Entertained* that it did not exist at ail. After 
five or llx succeSBiye impt^atlbna we see it dq^s not 
exceed kalf per cent, whi&, estimating the quantity { 
of borax at VdOO ^^Unds a day, will give 1,500,000 
Tuscan pounibf or fiOO of water for the same 
period. By thb ; c<msi^c^ of immense cisterns fbr 
the caching of steam*' 


eugii^ for ralrihg^ nbrn helb^^ and probably by creat- 
ing artiftciai vents fair Aq iuffioni, the qdahti^ of borax 
produced might be increased^ sinpe 

the range of Couhtry ihrnja^ Ymoh t& yaj^ur ascends 
1 b far too great fop to Jai^e it to be^^^^^e^ 
the ptoiiucticm of 7000 pquj^ a day. Scii^ce 

in all likeUhcMt revblutioh in thii 

■ other -miiittib'ctutesi" ^ ■ oiir.: descend? ' 

a.|pi^/..qn;oar 

e. wiUibut ilifori^ SKdati' CahnbctBd ' 


with the population of those districts, to throw light on 
which it would be necessary to institute fresh investi- 
gations on the spot. ^ The lagoons are usually excavated 
by labourers from Lombardy, who wander southward 
in search of employment in those months of the year 
during which the Apennines are covered with snow. 
They do not, however, remain to be employed in the 
business of manufacture. This is carried on by native 
Tuscan labourers, who occupy houses, often spacious 
aud well built, in the neighbourhood of the evaporating 
pans. They are in nearly all cases married men, and 
are enabled to maintain themselves and t)\eir families 
on the comparatively humble wages of a Tuscan lira a 
day.'^ It would have been satisfactory to ktiow the 
number of the Lombard navigators from time to time 
employed in excavating the lagpons, as well as of the 
native labourers, Who carry on operations after their 
departure ; but we may with certainty infer the succes- 
sive appearance of fresh sofiloni on the sides of tlio 
mountains from the perpetually-recurring necessity of 
excavating new lagoons. Again, from the immense in- 
crease of Wax pr^uced in former times we may safely 
infer its increase in future. Tlie quantity obtained was 
quadrupled in four years by superior methods of ex- 
traction, by economy of water and vapour, and otlujr 
improvements suggested by experience. There can, 
tliefefore, be ho doubt in our minds that similar im- 
provements will produce similar resultB, In 1832, about 
6.50,000 Tuscan poutids were obtained; in 1836, 2,500,000. 

We quote the following suggestion from the observa- 
tion of a traveller : — *lt appears to me that the power 
and riches of these extraordinary districts remain yet 
to be fully developed. They, exhibit an immense num- 
ber of mighty steam-engines, furnished by nature at no 
cost, and applicable to the production of an infinite 
variety of objects. In the progress of time this vast 
machinery of heat and force will probably become the 
moving central point of extensive manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The steam which has been so ingeniouwsly 
applied to the concentration and evaporation of tl^e 
boracic acid, will probably hereafter, instead of w'asting 
itself in the air, be employed to move huge engines, 
which will bo directed td the infinite variety of pro- 
duction which engages the attention of the industrious 
artisans ; and thus in course of time there can be little 
doubt that these lagoons, which were fled from as objects 
of daiiger and terror by uninstructed man, will gather 
round tiiem a large intelligent population, and Ix^comc 
sources of prosperity to innumerable individuals tlirougii 
countless generations.’ 

Whoever has travelled tln-ough Tuscany, will every- 
where have observed that the peasants live in better 
houses than they do anywhere else in Europe. Some 
one has said that nearly all their dwellings have been 
hmlt within the last eighty years, an observation which 
in itself shows the substantial nature of their tene- 
ments, for where else will a jpeasanVs house last so 
long? in the secluded mountain valleys, where agri- 
culture supplies th^ only employroent of the industrious 
classes, you aometli^i meet with very ancdikit cottages, 
built quite in thE style of the middle ages, with an 
abundance of projections and recesses, all calculated to 
produce picturesqueness of efibet. The modern bouses, 
mm particularly in to distrit^ of to la^ns, arii 
constructed more with refetoee to cotufort than sbow> 
the ol>jqct/ being to secure as mutdi tom and air as 
j^ible. / In mo||; places a garden is attolto to evety 
awelJSng.; and wn^ trees wfil grpur^ a UUge linden or 
ebestnut stretches its large boughs ibyitii^ about .to 
corner, and sometltnes over to tot the dwelling. 
Undi^ this to peasant to sit to enjoy 

tomsj^yes on summer avsnibgs. Hot, to be entirely 
the is usuaOy engaged id weaving 


baskiets; wliije the ch^ren a^totomselyes with olean- 
to U to ttos;4be motbefi, often with 

a : toy in her lajH aiqdias hm^f to to tototion of 


tl^ .a gdj 


roup, esjpedaUy 
to sattmg Buib 
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^LyricAl Ballads.’ It is said, on the authority^f Cole^ 
rid^e, that the idea Was started after several cAmversa- 
tions betwecYiSihiThself and Wordsworth, that way of 
j exiieriment, a seHes of poems might be composed of two 
I kinds. In one portion the incidents and agents were 
to be partly supernatatnl, and the afibctions were to 
1)0 interested by the dramatic truth of the emotions 
that would .result from such circumstances, supposing 
tham real. In the other, subjects were to be rigidly 
selected from common life, in regard to incident and 
cliaracter. Coleridge was to direct his attention to 
the former, the supernatural or romantic part o( the 
undertak'^ST* Wordsworth was to endeavour to 
giVe noyel|y and interest to common things, and excite 
tl^ feelings, by leading the niind from customary 
views to those familiar objects of which mankind in 
general did not seem to have a right apprehension or 
feeling. Coleridge was notoriously idle, and went to 
work slowly, having only vTitten his * Ancient Mariner,* 
and planned the ‘ Dark Ladle ’ and * Christabel ’ in his 
niind, before Wordsworth had produced a number of 
compositions for his part of the work, somewhat hetero- 
geneous, but composing the volume called the * Lyrical 
Ballads/ the secpnd edition of wlilch, in two volumes, 
contained a preface of considerable length by Words- 
worth, explanatory of the design, and contending for the 
extension of that style of poetry. He was, in short, for 
rejecting all phrases and forms of style not included in 
the language of ^ real ' life. This dogma, positively ad- 
vanced, was to be his own guide, and the only guide he 
would permit to others, whom he summoned to pay due 
allegiance to its rules. It was not a reform in poetical 
diction for which alone he contended-— he would have the 
^'language to be really that of the subject or object con- 
cerned, even of the lowest rustic life? and yet in his 
^ Lyrical Ballads,’ designed to realise this idea, he did not 
himself use the words which the persons he describes 
would have used, and lie therefore outraged his own 
theory. He thus differed wholly from the great Bacon, 
who says that poetry accommodates the shows of things 
to the desires of; the mind; in other words, uplifts us in 
our expectations' its very essence being to give us those 
I gratifications in fancy which reality denies. It is not 
the verisiinilitude in description of what all see that is 
enough for poetry. Wordsworth contended that the 
‘real* language, which is nowhere to be found the same 
in two districts of any land, should be for standard use. 
lie did hot, because he could not, adopt it himself. The 
language of cultivated society does not differ from the 
best of our prose writers more than Wordsworth’s own 
language did from that of the persons introduced into 
his writings. He asserted, too, that there ‘ neither is, 
nor can be, any essential difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and metrical com}>osition.’ This it 
is as difficult to reconcile with truth as the former 
dogma, and wi^iout something better than mere asser- 
tion, we can hardly assent to the sacridee it demands 
i of almost all the past ^sy of England. Surely if 
rending and talking exhibit essential differences of lan- 
guage, poetry and prose may be alio w'ed to do so. In 
pcietry w'e travel from the realm of fact into that of 
I im^ination ; and there is a certain fitness of language 
adopted ill one which in the other would be out of place. 

There was a singular tenacity in hie adhering to 
a theory, of wliich his own efforts should have con- 
vinced him eif the impracticability. He seemed to 
have had a morbid feeling of disappointment at his 
failure in establiahing the doctrine with which he set 
out i if his poetical careeTi Re afterwards Ured in the 
pride of his own solitudo f atm intermuigling with lowly 
}>Ura6e and bomeUne^il|f; subjec thoughts 

and feelings that did b^ohv both to kU heart imd 
fancy, he became a |^etic«d'ek<^^ Milton he was 
inclined to admit to his any 

?! i;o Milton he would sometimes compel 
' mtnsiclf, and tread beneath his feet all tlie other sons of 
Parnassus. There was something Quixotic in his per- ; 
; sonal appearance, and In his aumly, talj His 


countenance was saturnine, calm, contemplative, and 
good. His features were of the better order, speaking 
after Lavater. Hfc smile was pleasing, and be bad a 
sOho^us voice, which told well when he repeated his 
own poetry, which he did with excellent effect. He was 
a sincere lover of truth; hi* superiority to complying 
men of the worldly stamp was seen at the first glance. 
At certain times his appearance had more of originality 
about it than at others. Many years ago he might 
have been met, in his solitary rambles about the conn- 
^ry, in a huge, broad-brimmed beaver, a gray russet 
jacket, and pantaloons or trousers of the same, his gait 
somewhat pompous, and indicative of a mind above the 
common reflected in the outer man. His spirit was 
pure and benevolent, abstracted from the customary 
objects of people in general, and given up to nature in 
its calmest as well ns in its more beautiful and terrible 
aspects; so that the commonest weed, or the lowliest 
things of nature or humanity, were really to him of 
equtil interest with the sublimer objects of the ele- 
mental universe; 

There was, it is true, little virtue in his contempt for 
all but his own notions of poetry : a species of egotism 
unworthy of his genius. By him the poets of the last 
century, and almost all of the preceding centuries, were 
disclaimed: Chaucer and Milton he could tolerate. It is 
doubtful if he comprehended Spenser, and whether he had 
not even a contempt for him ; and it has been said by 
some tha^j he had little sympathy with Shakspearc. Dry- 
den and IMpe were out of his pale of endurance ; nor did 
he spare his cotemporaries liigh or low. This feeling may 
be illustrated by an anecdote of his treatment of James 
Hogg, whose peasant origin and vernacular idiom might 
have served for Wordsworth’s own ‘ Michael the Shep- 
lierd.’ Hogg being at Mount Ilydal, where Professor 
Wilson, Lloyd, and some other literary men were then, 
all of them were admiring a beautiful nocturnal arcli, 
when Hogg said, * Hoot, it is neither mair nor loss than 
just a triumphal arch, raised in honour of the meeting 
of the poets.’ Wilson exclaimed, ‘ Eh— eli — not amiss ! ’ 
But Wordsworth, turning round, and addressing one of 
the party near him. said, ‘ Poets I what does the fellow 
mean ? Where are thej^ ? * 

To resume : tlie next publication of Wordsworth con- 
sisted of some poems, which came to a second edition in 
1815. In the year 1809 he wandered out of his M^ay to no 
purpose in writing a political pamphlet to arouse public 
feeling against Prance. This bore the title of ' ltelation.s of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal to each Other.’ It was 
little noticed. In 1814 the first part of the ‘ Excursion/ 
a poem descriptive of country associations, ap})earc<l, 
which proved a failure, falling almost stillborn from the 
press. There were great expectations raised about tliis 
poem, but there was not sterling metal sullicient to 
balance the weight of alloy it contained. The characters 
were destitute of all interest, rustic in everything, and 
where tlie author’s own beauties gleamed through, the 
breaks were few and far between. It was observed by- 
a writer of genius who knew the author, that Mhe 
effect was like being ushered into a stately hall, and in- 
vited to sit down to a splendid banquet in the company 
of clowns, and with nothing but Successive courses of 
Norfolk dumplings served up.* Wordsworth, disdaining 
any leteon from the experience of the past in carrying 
out his theory, and in attempting to prove that the more 
inter^ting parts of the best poems are st^ctly but the 
language of prose, felt disappointed at this want of suc- 
cess, Still, while the phraseology he was luvt 

the * real ’ language used in life, ki be it should 

b^addteg great simplidty^ to cleiMtiesa iff in 

his poenfis, he so far did good by his exaipple; whfl^^ 
other senses his efforts tended to vepj^ss isather than 
extend that ideal attraction whieh^^l^^^ con- 

Sidered the oharm of poetry. 

In 1815 WqrdsWdrth published; Hoe of 

Rylstone,’ followed by ‘ Peter Belli* ** The Wagoner,’ aiid 
;V^hnete to the Uiver Duddon.* Other poems appeared 
subsequentiy* In these the poet did not abandon an 
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iota of his theory. There were more of his better 
thoughts in them, all partaking of that character of 
* association * of which he may be called the poet. 
This is the true attraction to his admirers, and not the 
attempt at realising what he alone fancied' possible. 
His love of nature was intense in its broad features and 
most expansive character, as well as in its d^ails, but 
the wider field was most congenial to his muse. His 
homely thoughts and minutenesses were out Of keeping 
with his depth of thought, like flies in the surrounding 
amber. 

Wordsworth, living neat his birthplace in the country 
of his family and its alliances, drew Coleridge out of 
Somersetshire in the same direction, and poleridge lat- 
tracted Southey. The latter had ho Opinion in common 
with Wordsworth in respect to his poetical theory. 
These two poets had a natural distaste for each other, 
which they did not conquer till 1815. Southey neither 
thought deeply nor comprehensively enough to suit 
Wordsworth, and the proud dogmatism of the latter, 
ills want of afTsibility, and haughty bearing, were more 
tlian Southey could tolerate. Wordsworth at first 
resided at Grassraere, whence he removed to Kydal 
Mount near Amblesidc; Southey and Coleridge were 
j at Grata, thirteen miles distant; Charles Lloyd lived 
at Brathay, ^not far olf; and Dr Watson, bishop of 
Llandaif, at Calgarth. 

Wordsworth, while at Grassmere, wrote a paper for 
Coleridge, who was then publishing ‘ The ErieneJ,* On. the 
I rrincipf.es Concerned in the Composition of Epitaphs y 
I which was excellent of its kind. He had received early, 
through the interest of the Earl of Lonsdale, the ap- 
pointment of distributor of stamps for the counties of 
( himberland and Westmoreland, a lucrative post ; and 
upon the death of Southey he was crowned with the 
anomalous laurel. In consequence, and as m duty 
bound, he wrote an Ode to the Queen on her visit to 
Cambridge ; but, like all other effusions of the same 
character, it has little merit or likelihood. He married i 
Miss M. Hutchinson of Penrith in 1803, by whom he had | 
issue. A daughter preceded him to the grave not a 
great while ago. 

The poet’s life being spent, not in the way of the 
world, but in the heart of the lake country, apparently 
uneini>loycd, he might have observed on those who 
censured his retired life, as a brother poet who pre- 
{^tulcd liiin did-—* How various his employments whom 
tlie world calls idle!’ He climbed the mountains and 
threaded the valleys of the nortli, to admire, love, and 
venerate a thousand attendant beauties which common 
observers never perceive, to build upon tliem lofty ideas, 
or to associate them with the deep things of the heart, 
and multiply their images. He hod no preference for 
what the world esteems its best pursUita: he thought 
them vanity. He was a lover of solitude, because the 
dcc[)ly-thinking spirits of all time have loved it^those 
M’ho could smile at low ambition, and ask no favour of 
a monarch but to stand out of the sunshine.. He could 
not, w'ith the common flock, follow the leader’s bell. 
Simple feelings, however, desonbed in homely language, 
are within the colloquial range of the common race of 
mortals; and hence Wordswortli, while estimated by a 
few for the beatity of the thoughts scattered up and 
down among his household truths, is read by rtiore be- 
cause his language is within the compass of the lowest 
stamp of intellect. But he expected more praise, a more 
extended command of homage, than he received ; and 
while disdaining^ show, and external aid, while rearing 
his fabric up6n the basis of humanity, he was nareason- 
able enough to imagine thig; the muititiiidek vhich vege- 
tate only upon the tinsel arid glitter of appearances, 
would make an idtd Of him «tho disdained their idols. 
His muse khew nong of timsd%ng8, beCause he looked j 
only to what existed in the simhUcuty of (hi|r hw 
as well as in riaturc’^ivested of To him 

the mountain daisy, for example, was a source of poetic 
inspiration— not for its own Sake only, but as a peg ubon 
which to hang a tale that the pdet had lolt a sailor 


brotjjer Jfho was fond of daisies, and wSee on 

^ore, ai|imired tlieni. He was drowned, and the daisy 
was to *sleep and Woke * upon his grave. This piecupies 
seventy lines, not marked by brilliance of imageiy, or , 
depth of thought, or novelty, or aught of pathos j but 
merely by simplidty. The comparison of this pdem 
with Barns’s * Mountain Daisy ’ will shW what is in- 
tended by this remark— namely, the peculiarity Of 
Wordsworth’s levelling systepi of poetry, the language 
of which, he contended erroneously, difiered nothing - 
from prose. Burns keeps to his subject in the natural 
ordei*of things ; and if he alludes to aught besides, the 
allusion is in the way of comparison, or secondary to the 
object addressed. There can be no question which of 
the two poems is most touching. 

WordsfWorth is not, in strictness, the descriptive poet 
of nature ; but lie draws from nature the ground of the 
associations which strike him, and which he dresses up 
for his purposes in accordance with his peculiar doc- 
trines. He is the Crusoe of his own region of musingii^ 
the solitary who discourses with himself, and recordt^, ' 
not that which may be most meet to affect others, but 
that which his own source of inspiration incontinently 
pours forth, and of which he expects others to feel the 
force like himself: nor does he regard whether his 
theme be high or low, mean or lofty. He asks nothing, 
and affects to give nothing derived from external pomp, 
and that which the world calls ‘great;’ but he seeks 
rather that which is innately so, taking no bias from 
received opinions, which he feels are as often false as 
true. He is proud of showing that in his view the 
vulgarest things are really great and interesting ; ren- 
dered vulgar by habit, but in reality possessing beauty, 
which he is happy to draw out to the light of day, or to 
elevate by association. With him all past ideas in con- 
nection with poetry are to be discarded — all inherited 
predilections, all learning ami the art^ all the predis- 
positions and superstitions, and vested rights, and pomp 
and circumstance inherent in it througii bygone days. 
The era of his sctiool Is to commence anew from th<^ 
root of the poetic art. A beaker must be swallowed oj|| 
the water oL Lethe in regard to all but the new theory, 
and tliere must be a hecatomb of the poets of all ages, 
offered up by his disciples, out of thd ashes of which is 
to arise the verse true alone ' to nature— the enduring 
perfect edifice of plain Tuscan, made consentaneous 
with existing things. No graceful foliage is to decorate 
the capitals of his columns, not a volute nor a metope; 
in other words, of the five orders, four are to be re- | 
jected for their refinement’s sake. He will have nothing I 
but hiinself. All must flow from his own invention ; : 
and wlien the subject is unworthy of bis own genius, I 
he will raise it to the common level; but this must be ' 
his own work. Tims any subject within the scope of , 
observation may be rendered fit for the object intended. < 
The arid soil may be rendered fruitful, and the Saharan ' 
desert rich with wholesome vegetation. But there is to , 
be no aggrandisemeut, no accommodating the shows of i 
things to elevated or exaggerated ideas. The roses of j 
Fa^stum are not to breathe more fragrance that) the 
dog-rose, nor are the eyes of the lover’s mistress to be . 
more bright and beaming in verse than iii reality. Ttie | 
‘line’ Chosen thus by to poetis of course in his own i 
taste, and would not be questioned, but that he would | 
have it be the law for others. It was this spirit, gene- : 
rated by wounded pride, aiid the feeling— though he : 
was Busteined by more frieuds in to press, acting con- ] 
Unually upon the public mind in his behalf, thUU miy ! 
poet evoir had before^-^that ho was not w^here bU; athhi^ 
tion placed hini: '1^ was: this spirit pvObably 

carried him farther than he would other wiSO 
in the upholding to rules he laid down io pnetry, : 

Tliese iiiM were not . assented te 
Cideridge has iefr a iieodrd of lite 4x9^^^ 
w|th'Wmdswoi^h;ab6^.;:tom.';.S.bUit^' 
that: they 

and to failure of ^ThU: made 

to poet re- 
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verlea thai strengthened exercise of his swtem, out 

of the feeling that Ills viewB vere nUderyalue* in their 
merits ; notecon^ertug the gigan^c character of the 
change he tTim attempting to etfect» and how very* 
slowly the host innovations^ are received by the public. 
He had imagined, too, that the general heajt heat re^ 
spOntive to hll own, while in the existing artidmal 
state Of aociety the minda of men had become leas and 
less responsive to natureV truth. Tiro wild rock, the 
rugged glen, the misty 'mountaini the aerial lark, tljp 
seasons, the Shattered oak, the wild down, the ragged 
beggar, the Storm and its ravage, down to the* very 
weed which grows beneath the mpuldering wall all 
these, however interesting and valued by the poet, are 
disdained by the w’orld of bustle and petty contention. 
It can see nothing in such objects — tney arc ‘foolieh- 
ness to the Greek.’ It is among those alone who dwell 
in the bosom of nature, who live as Wordsworth lived, 
and think and feel as he thought and felt, that he will be 
, duly estimated, let others pretend or affect to understand 
him as they may, Wordsworth, therefore, can never be 
a popular poet. He possesses none of the attraction upon 
which popularity is founded. He is too plain, tedious, and 
unoxcitingf or else too. deep and philosophic. There 
were evi<fiitly two periods in the style of his poetry, in 
neither of Which did he carry out fully his own prin- 
ciples. liis later style is evidently a change towards 
that whicli he condemned, it is classical, polished, sober 
in colour, sweet, and well dnislrod* C). R. 

[Agreeing witlvC. R. in the general estimate he has 
given of Wordsworth and his poetry, we think that 
tliere is one thing overlooked, or not rightly seen — the 
trorsonal feelings of the poet as represented in bis vewe. 
To us it seems that the peculiarity which most distin- 
guishes Wordsworth from other poets is lus deficiency 
in genial feeling as an individual man. In him, we 
have been assured by his associates, the quality called 
kindness of heart scarcely appeared, even where it 
might have been most expected. In dealing regarding 
Jiis writiiigs, a spirit \yas generally shown very unlike 
^hat might have been expected of one who seemed to 
have given up the common pursuits of the world. He 
was also, as is well known, exceedingly vain mid egotis- 
tical in his social appearances. In these features of his 
personal character we read the grand defect of his verse 
—heart. The wiiole show is intellectual : it excites not 
a tear, scarcely moves a sigh. We believe that it is for 
this reason mainly that it can never be widely popular. 
It is instructive to find such a man distinguishing liim- 
self by flying to solitude— a field of existence where 
egotism may pe indulged, but which iu its very nature 
precludes true, that is active, benevolence. We must 
deem it somewhat strange that the fact of the hermit- 
tendency being essenti^ly a selfish one, has not yet 
been generally seen and ImEnowledged, — ^E».] 


EMIGRATION NOTES. 


ESIIGBA.TXON to the colonies, and also to tbe United 
States, goes on this year with increasing speed. Num* 
bers who never thought of quitting home ate uow on 
the move, and with hopes of success. New 2^a* 
land and Tort -Fhilipr- the latter now to be called 
Yicteriar— seem to be glowing in favour, and to one or 
other of these settlemehtii our own feeUnM ip* 
Cline; preference probably being given to New ^ealami, 
as most suitable ip j^nt CnMCter^iPbi^ like deOr 
Old England ' ■./ 

Among the scheipte l^ to aid the emigration 
of parties straitened m nrteans, are several 

SSflifbing loans' by iopietles of capitalists. One 
Hill,- we, Mieve-^ 
%ts m «stal3liahing ^ j(^t:i!tock ppmpany, to lePd 
i sums to emiiprante on^ te seeurity $ 

oans to be reufdd imen bm^roWe# has 


means in the new te^e ^ 


transferred himself. The company is to charge such 
Interest for the loans as will induce capitMlists to sub- 
scribe to the funds, We fear that this scheme proceeds 
on too favourable an idea pf human nature. When a 
loan is to be made, it is usually dteroed necessary that 
the lender should have hot merely groimds of faith in 
the borrowers honestyr but some security against an 
opposite oontingenby and tl^e common accidents of for- 
tUhe. In the present Case, legal recourse, in the 
event of a failure to repay, is wanting, for the attempt 
Pitheir to discover the whereabouts of the individual, or 
to ptotecute him if found, would be ridiculous. 

A somewhat more hopeful scheme is that suggested 
by Mr Wyndham Harding in a late number of the 
‘ Spectator.’ It is said to be similar to a plan already 
carried otit to some extent by that untiring friend of 
emigrants, Mrs Chisholm. To quote from the paper 
in question — *It is called ?‘ The Eamily Colonisation 
X»oan Society,” and relies entirely on the family tie. 
The working is this A number of families, say, for 
example, five, wishing to and knowing each 

other, form themselves into “ a group,” and come to the 
society with all the money they can scrape together. 
Tiro society lend them as much more, taking the joint 
and Bever.*U security of one or more of each family, liy 
this means the first batch are shipped off; the remain- 
ing number of the families staying behind in pledge, as 
it were. As soon as satisfactory advices are received 
from the colony of the first batch of eTnigrants, and a 
part of the society’s loan is repaid by them out of tludr 
earnings, a second batch is sent out, the rest still re- 
maining behind in pledge; and so on, until the last 
remaining portion of the group aret^despaiclied. 

‘ From careful calculations, which have been* revised 
by Mr Neison the actuary, a whole group of five fa- 
milies, which can get together on the average L.12 
a family, may be got out to Australia in this way in 
three batches, and in three years at most ; the society 
only risking their loan to the first batch of emigrants. 
This is the plan, and it is in actual working. Eigiity 
families are forming themselves into groups ; they are 
prepared with L.1260 of their own money; and if the 
society meet with the support it probably will, the first 
batch will sail in June. The experiment of self-siij)- 
porting emigration which yoii have so often advocated 
is now about to be made, and that under the wise and 
genrie guidance of Mrs Chisholm, assisted by men of 
such characteT aud ability as Mr Vernop Smith, Lf)rd 
Ashley, Mr Monsell, Mr Tidd Pratt, and Mr Neison. 
On Saturday lost (May 4), the first band of intending 
emigrants mustered at Mrs Chisholm’s, and were ad- 
dressed by Mr Ternon Smith and Lord Ashley. The 
feature of the Family Iroan Society is, that as people 
help themselves, and no further, does the society help I 
them.* ; ' ! 

We Uko this plan of Mrs Chisholm’s much better than ' 
any other which has come under our notice. Still, we 
think it sugoeptlhle of improvement We quite agree | 
with Mr Hill in thinking that any . plath to be of per- | 
mauent and general application; must rest on the com- j 
metoial principle. In a word, the exporting of emigrants I 
must he a matter of trade, on the ordinscry caleiilations 
^ profit Keeping tlfis principle in vieW, we can see no 
reason for Confining the Security for loans to family re- 
lationlhip. The society would indeed requite to be com- 
posed of personi mutually acquainted, and thorouglUy 
assured of each otheris integrity. M sanie 

rrilgioilis congregation, tor example, ipigfit have a good 
chanoe of teriking out a J^ateioahte iiAmxM tor mutual 
Ironeflt. We hotetenr, throw put these hints 

for ironrideratiom. Uifforto glasses best 

a#|)ted for emigration the in- 

tegrity of each otberr^i diroumstence fatal to 
scheivroa of touturi money is 

<teiioertied, Ai of inse- 

bterity came lateteimdte^ were waited 

tedivite^ operative class 

w _ * Bd to 
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money by instalments for the purpose of emigrating 
in a body. They could not sare as individuals, be- 
cause they would constantly feel a craving to break on 
the money they had collect^; and they coidd not ven- 
ture to club their savings, as they must necessarily 
repose confidence in oue of their number. Placed iii 
tljis dilemma, tlmy wished. U9 to take entire charge of 
the fund, and give it up to them at a certain time when 
they came in a body. We Ont^ed on the trust ; the 
parties paid in their savings re^larly ; and when the 
required sum was collected, the depositors unitedly re-* 
dlaimcd it, and, as we believe, emigrated to Canada. 
This little incident aflFords a melancholy insight into 
tlie condition of the working-classes, who, for want of 
mutual co-operation in money matters, let slip a thou- 
sand opportunities of improving their position and cir- 
cumstances. 

It seems tolerably evident that, after all that loan 
societies can effect, emigration on a general scale must 
I depend on individual earnings and self- denial. With 
i I reasonably steady employment, and emigration as a 
1 1 (d(iar and definite object set before him, the inecdianic, 

I i i)loughraan, shepherd, or any other member of the in- 
: dustrious orders, has only himself to blame if he realise 
i not the means of transporting himself and family to 
I i even the most distant of our colonial possessions, in 
i almost any one of which there is, with industry and 
self-denial, ‘ a world to be had for the winning.* 

I According to late accounts, emigrants of ill classes, 

! on arriving in New York, are exposed to serious impo- 
i si lion and annoyance from persons who waylay them on 
I pretence of rendering advice and assistance. An Eng- 
I li»«h gentleman, wlip gives his name, has written to the 
I editor of the * Times ’ on the subject, and his account of 
I affairs on landing is so important to intending omi- 
I grants, that we transcribe it into our pages ; — 

I ‘ I arrived last week by one of the I^ondon liners, 

I having 178 steerage and twenty cabin . passengers on 
l>oard. As soon as the health officer had left tiie 
ship, we were boarded by a swarm of toiiters for 
tlui various boarding and conveyance houses, steam- 
boats, and railw*ays, and a scene ensued which defies 
description. The violent behaviour, foul language, and 
contradictory statements of tliese nujn quite bewildered 
the unfortunate emigrants ; and their confusion was 
complete when, on reaching the wharf, a crowd of car- 
men and porters joined the throng of ” runners.” It 
WHS almost impossible for even the cabin passengers to 
free themselves from the importunities of these men, 
and had I not received the greatest assistance from the 
officers of the ship and the custom-house (of whose 
courtesy 1 cannot speak too highly), lam certain my 
own luggage would never Imve reached the triKik in 
safety, the ships between us and the wharf, as well as 
the wharf itself, being crowded with persons of<iiithe 
lowest class and character. Of the subsequent fate of 
the majority of the emigrants I cannot speak from 
observation (though I am informed that they are ^ne- 
rally })luudered most cruelly) ; but for the following J 
can vouch, having been the ipeana of exposing and pre- 
venting the imposition :-r-A gentleman proceeding to the 
Western Btntes with hia family, was charged L.5, lls, 
for the cartage of his goods from the ship to the canal 
boat (less thaii tw:o nilies)v the same things having been 
removed from the Begent’s l^ark to the Xondon Bocks 
for 30s* This claim was enforced wi^ such violence, 
and accompanied by such threats, that it was with diffi<- i 
culty 1 persuaded the ^rties concerned tO allbiir me to ; 
take the responsibiUty on myself, and the man 
before the police authorities. On doing so, his claim 
was reduced to IQs^rhot I ain threaded with perr ; 
sonal vengeance And a'fegal jp^^ recovery of' 

the whole amount, apd wan sdbiiected to insult 
threats (even in the police-office}, as wpuldi 1 am eer- < 
tain, have deterred many peodf f^ 
matter out. I may add, tM Anowet : 

with but little luggage, which was not twmoTed a mSJer 
was chargedX*l» 7s., ivhiGh was reduced In the ssme 
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way tafis. fid. There is an exdeUent J^ety here, sup- 
porte®y the principal merchants, which lApt^Ot every 
information gratis to emigrants proq^h^gf to alt ^rts, 
and endeavours to obtain them employ tbenll it Is 
named The British Frotcctivo Emigrant l^ciety hOt 
it is out of its power to assist the greater of thoso 
who most need its assistance. Others sopieHes hnilatO 
its circulars, &c. and the runners of course do alt they 
can in their power to prevent emigrants from applying 
there at alk To the secretary, Mr C, H. Webb, I anl 
much indebted for liis courtesy and information, and 
ha\p learned from him that not one of the 200 persons j 
who accompanied me from England had found his way I 
to the office of the society.* - 


A CHIP EKOM A SAILOll’S LOG. 

It was a dead calm — not ji' breath of air — the sails 
flapped idly against the masts ; the helm had lost its 
power, and the ship turned her head how and where 
she liked. The heat was intense, so much so, that the 
chief mate had told the boatswain to keep the Watch 
out of the sun ; but the watch below found it too warm 
to sleep, and were tormented with thirst, which they 
could not gratify till the water was served out. They 
had drunk all the previous day's allowance ; and now 
that their scuttle butt was dry, there was nothing left 
for them but endurance. Some of tlm seamen had con- 
gregated on the top-gallant forecastle, where they gazed ; 
on tiie clear blue water with longing eyes, 

‘How cool and clear it looks,’ said a tall, powerful 
young seaman ; ‘ I don’t think there are many sharks 
about : what do you say for a bath, lads ?’ 

‘ That for the sharks!’ burst almost simultaneously 
from the parched lips of the group : ‘ we’Jl have a jolly 
good bath when the second mate goes in to dinner.’ 
In about half an hour the dinner-bell rang. The boat- ; 
swain took charge of the deck ; some twenty sailors 
were now stripped, except a pair of light duck trousers ; . 
among the rest was a tnll, powerful, coast-pf-Africa 
nigger of the name of Leigh : they \isnd to joke hihii 
and call him Sambo. 

‘ You no swim to-day, Ned ? ’ said he, addressing me. i 
‘Feared of shark, heh? Shark nebbor bite me. Sup- i 
pose I meet shark in water, I swim alter him-^bim run j 
like debliel’ I was tempted, and, like the rest, was soon 
ready. In quick succession we jumped offi the spritsail 
yard, the black leading. Wo had scarcely been in the 
water five minutes, when some voice in-board cried out, 

* A shark! a shark!’ In an instant every one of the 
swimmers came tumbling up the ship’s sides, half mad 
with fright, the gallant black among the rest It was 
a false alarm. We felt angry with ourselves for being 
frightened, angry with those who had ftigbtened us, 
and furious witli those who had laughed at us. In 
another moment we were all again in the water, tl)e 
black and myself swimming some distance from the 
ship. For two successive voyages there bad been a 
sort of rivalry between us: each fancied that he was 
the besf swimmer, and we were now testing our 8[)ee<i. 

‘ Well done, Ned I ’ cried some of the sailors from the 
forecastle. ‘Op it, Sambo!’ cried fidiite others. We 
were both straining our utmost, excited by the cheers 
of our respective partisans Suddenly the voice of the 
boatswain was heard sbputing, ‘A shark! a shark! 
Come back for G-od’s sake I* 

; ‘ Lay alt, and the cutter down,’, then came 

faintliy on our eari^ race instantly ceased. Aa y et, 
We only half believed what we heard, our recent Mght 
being still jVesb h? bur mpffiorie^^^^ 

‘Swim for enfid the captaihif who Wab 

now on deck; ‘ ho has not yet seen you. ^ ’Sfhe boat, if 
possible, will get between you and Mm* Strike bitti 
lads, aodA ' 

. weaker than a dbrsid 

. :fin.oC. alarfe! shark . 

.fe'ihe- w.at^r^'rfhb; ficoW:' ' like 

.mad' for the. ship. ' : 
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MODERN MYTHS. 

Wk liave a pleasant and mtelligent younger brother 
rejoicing in the title of ‘Notes and Queries,* to whom 
one may send a question on any mysterious or difficult 
point in literature, witli the certainty, or all but cer- 
tainty, that his ensuing number or the next again will 
contain an answer to it. We are among his subscribers 
and constant readers, and have already, in the six 
months of his existence, added immensely by his means 
to oiir stock of knowledge. It is only to 1^ regretted 
that ‘ Notes and Queries* takes a somewhat narfow field 
of operations, confining his attention mainly to literary 
and historical matters — as, for instance, the source of 
the well-known proverbial couplet, 

* lie that fights and runs 
May live to fight another day 

or the author of the equally well-known saying, ‘ Let 
me make a nation’s ballads, who will may make its 
laws’ — or ‘the reason why the nine of Diamonds is 
called the Curse of Scotland.’ We should like to see 
him taking a wider range, because there are some pro- 
foundly abstruse questions, of neither a literary nor a 
historical character, on which light is not less desirable. 

Ever since we were very little children, and more 
particularly then tlian now, we liave heard of a per- 
sonage called the Pig-faced La<ly — a wonderful person- 
age, the daughter of a man of large fortune, highly 
accomplished, and of the most amiable dispositions, but 
who, having unfortunately been born with a head and 
face like a pig, was necessarily sequestered from society. 
It was understood that this lady had every elegance 
furnished to her— she ate her food out of a silver, if not 
a gold trough-^a human physiognomy, however plain 
of its kind, was the sole thing wanting to render her 
situation in life enviable. She lived in certain apart- 
ments of a magnificent house, attended by a sot of ser- 
vants, none of wljioni, however, ever saw her face, ns 
she studiously concealed it under a thick veil. Her 
father, having no other child to whom he might leave 
his fortune, wm anxious to s^ her married; but the 
difficulty raised to this by her monstrosity of aspect 
was very great, and it was considered doubtful if a 
suitable swain would ever be fbund. Now we want to 
know who this Pig - faced Lady was* Who were her 
parents? Where did she live? When did- she live? 
Did she ever meet a youth willing to accept her as his 
wife ? Was she ever r^y xnteied ? Was her fortune 
paid? And did the match turn out well? Has she 
ever l)een heard of as an M lady? Supposing that no 
one can answer these questions any J^ore thafi our* 
selves, will some * oldest inhabitant* of tliis great island 
inform us if he heard of the Pig-laced pidy in youth, 
as we have h^ard of her in ours ? Perhaps some gentle- 


man not so very old can tell when tlie Pig-faced Lady 
was for the first time heard of. If so, let him commu- 
nicate all besides that he knows about her. Let us 
have a biography of the Pig-faced Lady if possible. 

There is another person of interesting character, of 
whom we did not hear till a much more recent period. 
This was the gentleman of large fortune who was under- 
stood to go about the country as a player on the bag- 
pipes for a wager. He was, as we all know, to do so for 
three years, wearing the usual garb of a strolling mu- 
sician, or else forfeit a large sum which he had staked. 
We never chanced to see the gentleman *, but wc heard 
that he now and then turned up in one of the minor 
towns, to the great admiration of the worthy inhabi- 
tants, especially those of the more Impressionable sex. 
A tall handsome figure he was, with the unmistakable | 
air of a gentleman shining through a mean garb. His 
playing was charmiug. Every one observed the silver 
ornaments on his pipes, and that he himself wore a 
handsome diamond ring. He only appeared in tlie dusk 
for about an hour ; but when it was known who he was, 
he never failed to reap a rich harvest— for somehow it 
is far more pleasant to give to those who do not want 
than to those who do. It was always understood that 
he thereafter retired to the best hotel in town, was 
disrobed by liis servant, and then indulged in all the 
luxuries wliich a gentleman may be understood to have 
a taste for. Now we should like to learn from liomc 
contributor to the ‘Notes and Queries' who this mys- j 
terious gentleman was, and all about him. Was there 
such a gentleman at all? Was he really a man of for- 
tune engaged in a frolic, or was he some one who found 
it equally profitable to assume the character? Wlio 
can testify to having ever seen him, or any pcrjson 
bearing the appearance? Supposing that he can be 
substantiated, it would bo particularly obliging if any 
one can tell us whether he gained his bet or not, and, if 
he did, how much he gained by it and by his collections 
as a musician ? 

There is a remarkable person of more recent date 
than either of tlie preceding. If we remember riglitly, 
she came into the field Very soon after the Gentleman- 
Bagpiper ceased to bo much spoken of. We allude to 
the lady who was to 1^ married whenever she could 
exhibit a million of used postage labels. In this case 
we seem tomake a hearer' approximation to a real per- 
sonage than In other twoy for we have ourselves 
several times b^n intreateil for used labels by young 
ladies who pro&sm to be gathering in behalf of the 
principal partyi. .While this is true, there is neverthe- 
less much obscurity about the afiTairr as, to the best of 
our reGollectioD, no one of theto fiur ag^ts ever could 
preteii? to a persbi^ a^aiutimoe the.prind 

Bhe only bMh Mssad, who 

was . 
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: for another, and »o on ; thui placing the mar- 

rlageable lady at the end of so long a yiita pMeputed 
powers, that Jer very existence came to be a nmtter of 
iincertainty, ^ For anything we can tell, however, tlie 
lady of the mlUion of labels may have lived in the next 
street may have met her, and handed her down 

to dinner without knowing that the was the true and 
genuine heroine of tiiis extraordinary contingency. 
What we wish to make out is—first, her reality, her 
being, as the Antiquary said of the Hawes Fly, 
rerurn, naturd; second, tne Ihct of her marriage. Did 
she win the battle of the stamps ? Did Victoria set a 
million of seals upon her nuptials? If she he hot a 
mere myth, somebody must be aMe to pronounce upon 
her and all her antecedents and belongings. Will that 
somebody, then, be so good as communicate to us all 
proper particulars^as, what led to her single blessed- 
ness being made terminable on so singular a result? 
What sort of person was the swain who proposed a con- 
dition BO irrelative to the usual requisites of matrimony ? 
Did the marriage take place, and turn out well? We 
do not know if we are entitled to push our queries any 
farther; but perhaps it might he as well to add the 
number of children, if any, merely because it may help 
to establish the objectivity of the lady. Anything, in 
short, to take her out of the mythic Condition in which 
she now restis in our minds. 

It will occur to the grayer of our readers that these 
are questions of little or no Importance in themselves, 
and some will he inclined to ask why we agitate them 
in this formal manner. We oati only say, in answer, 
that we have always felt a painful dissatisfaction with 
the ignorance under which we lay regarding them, and 
this feeling we are naturally anxious to supersede by 
the pleasure of knowledge, It is really nothing to us 
whether the Fig-faced Dady ever breatlied, or ever got 
married ; the Dady of the Labels is equally to us in the 
condition of Hecuba ; and so is the Oenfleman-Bagpiper. 
But it is not of little consequence to us that we have 
beard hundreds of allusions made in conversation to 
these personages without being able to decide whether 
tliey were to be considered as realities or as myths. 
We do not like to be in the dark about anything, not 
even the most trivial. Perhaps, top, there may be some i 
solid advantage to be gained by the decision, of these 
questions ; for, please to observe, if the persons turn out 
to be ideal, it will show how mythic ideas are con- 
tinually arising even at this day in the midst of all 
our boasted lucidity of knowledge, and all our high- 
wrought civilisation ; while, if, on the contrary, they are 
realities, it iney be held deducible that tho early tales | 
of nations are less fabulous than the school of Kiobuhr 
supposes. For all of these reasons, then, we launch our 
queries, with the most earnest solicitude fbr suitable 
and satisfactory replies. 

bis frequently stamping with one foot At length, just 
as he had stretched forth his hand to ring again, a man 
appeared, who received within the gate the stranger’s 
large and heavy trunk, together with a hat-box. The 
street^porter was then discharged, and t£e visitor, or 
inmate, or whatever he might he, followed his luggage 
into the building. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed when he again issued 
forth in search of another porter with a truck ; and as 
the man who lately served him had been resting under 
a neighbouring gateway, he came forward, and was 
ag|du engaged, bis employer not recognising him. 
Perhaps— indeed it seemed most likely— his thoughts 
and attenl^n were too much absorbed in his own 
concerns. The hat-hox and trunk— tlie latter not in 
the slightest degree lightened, though the man thought 
to himself it contained a load of a different descrip- 
tion — were replaced on the truck, and their owner 
led tlie way to one of tho newest and most genteel 
quarters of the city. Once or twice they met the 
watchmen, now engaged in their midnight rounds, with 
whom the passenger exchanged a courteous good-night, 
as he continued to stalk close by liis property through 
the midst of the plashy streets. Arrived at the lodgings 
ho intended to occupy, and where, it would appear, he 
was expected, he was promptly admitted by the land- 
lady, and he himself assisted the porter to carry his 
luggage up stairs. It proved no easy task, even with 
the help of the owner's extraordinary strength; and 
when iC* was accomplished, and the porter was asked 
his fare, he boldly required at least double wliat ho was 
entitled to. His employer was about to demur, but the 
fellow casting a significant glance towards the lieavy 
load just deposited, tho gentleman at once paid the 
demand. The man, it ought to be said, had only ven- 
tured an experiment, as many of his class arc iiccus- 
tomed to do ; and having succeeded beyond his hopes, 
his tone changed to profound respect, as, thanking t)io 
donor, he muttered something about the lateness of tho 
hour and the state of the weather in excuse for tho 
high charge. He then took leave, with the tacit under- 
standing that ho was not to make tlie subject of hia 
midnight fare a topic of conversation, | 

The newly arrived, whose name was Arthur Leaveslcy ! 
—or Leslie, as it is now more generally written, though ! 
our hero preferred its ancient form — divested of his wet 
accioutrements, was a strikingly handsome man, some- i 
what under thirty ; and though his attire aimed not even | 
at neatness, no one who saw him could doubt that, hy ; 
birth and education, he was a gentleman. Amid mucth j 
bland insinuation of manners, however, might be dc- I 
tected a blunt eccentricity and a reckless hauteur wliioh j 
evinced a mind undisciplined, and perlmps a eharao- 1 
ter far from stainless. With his landlady he seemed ; 
to be on very familiar terms, for he carried on with her ^ 
a short but evidently important consultation. She, too, 
was young and good-looking, but considerably care- 
worn, and was habited in respectable and deep mourn- 
ing. In fact she was a widow, yet, from her appearance, 
could scarcely be mistaken for one of those who may 
be called * widows indeed/ 'She placed some hot brandy 
and water before her lodger, and soon afterwards left him | 
to betake himself to what might have been supposed j 
needful repose. In the morning his bell rung early, bo | 
was in bed, and complained of being ill. The landlady ! 
attmided assiduously to his wants, and begged he would 1 
send for medical advice. This Leavesley obstinately | 
rUfussd to permit, and to her other inmates she feelingly ! 
lameUtOd the circumstance. The patient appeared to j 
get worse,, and ^ter a fi^tfol, listless day, he began to i 
rave; ^e poor woman, kindly dlspbsed towards him as | 
it would seeing prepared tb watbii by him, and at length 
she thought he slept; but ere the dull morning again 
dawned, she peifibsfv^ he was insensible. TVten she 
sent for a doc^dir, wno soon arrived, and wm shewn 
into the iiek-i^m. stood the anxipus- 

loOking widowmhb Only attendant. The doctor ad- 
vanced and s|KAe» niid as the woman shortly explained 

ABTfHtJR LBAYESLET, 
on TH« wife’s TBIAL. 

One wet and dismal November evening, a traveller 
might: have been observed to leave the quay, where had 
just arrived one of the passage^boats from a little dis- 
tance i for it was before the days of all-assistiDg steam. 
The passenger alluded to was of herculean stature, and 
had he been less closely wrapped up, might have been 
admir^ as a model of manly strength and beauty. But 
the rain poured in torrent^ and he was enveloped in 
ail ample Spanish doak, while a sealskin cap Was drawn 
closely round his face, The streets through which he 
had to pass were hearty desprtcdi and the ahbpk^ 
expecting little custom slowly 

beginning to shut hp. . A pofter ponvCybd some luggage 
on a truck, beside whioh,: avoiding the pavement, the 
traveller walked in ^ gigantic Shrides. They 
reached a eequestoM bttUding, largo and mdandhely- 
l^kmg, shut out from waste groniid 

W Here the gm#iBim iWft and waited a 

ahoiii space very impati^tly, 
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the patient’s state, he drew aside the heavy curtain. 
A single gUnce-*- a hurried touch on the cold, stiU 
brow-^— . 

‘ My good woman, ydur lodger is dead!* said he 
solemnly. 

* l)ead r echoed the woman in a horror-stricken tone. 

The gentleman put a few professional questions, the 

replies to which satisfied him that she had not been 
to blame. He then recommended her to communicate 
with the friends of the departed, if she knew where they 
were to be found, and took his leave. 

The first thing the landlady did was to order a coffin ; 
and she desired it might be made several inches longer 
than the body— though her lodger was a very tall man 
— stating that in the intervals of his short delirium he 
had made her promise that some papers, on which he 
put a particular value, should be buried with him. 

It was done. He had been a stranger in the place; 
but the woman procured a few respectable neighbours, 
to whom his person was not altogether unknown, to 
attend the funeral. The death was immediately notified 
in the principal newspapers, and a few days afterwards 
a plain but neat head-stone was raised to mark his rest- 
ingplacc. His very few efiTects awaited the commands 
of Ilia friends when they sliould discover what had 
occurred, and there were barely sufficient funds in his 
desk to defray the necessary expenses, however simple 
the arrangements had been. So another stilly sleeper 
was left in the strangers* cemetery, to await the last 
call that shall awake the dead. 

But were there no mourning relations — no widowed 
one to weep his sudden fate, cut down in his life’s prime, 
‘ imanointed, unanncaled ? * We shall see. The grave- 
stone had hardly been raised over the stranger’s turf, 
when another traveller reached the same busy city by 
the same conveyance, and by one of those coincidences 
not unusual in everyday life, ho met with and engaged 
the same porter wc liave before mentioned to convey his 
small portmanteau to one of the hotels. It happened 
that their way lay through the street in which Leavesley 
had lodged, and the gentleman chanced to observe this. 
He then tt)ok a card from his poclcet-book, and having 
stopped at No. 11, he said to his porter, ♦ Remain here 
a few minutes i I have an inquiry to make, and I may 
as well do it now in passing.* He rung, and asked for 
Mr Arthur Leavesley. 

* Oil, dear me ! ’ sighed the woman who appeared ; 
* he is dead and buried ten days ago.’ 

* Indeed ! * was the rejoinder, but not in a tone like 
that of either grief or surprise. ‘ I wish to see what 
property or papers he may have left.* 

^Certainly, sir. You come from his friends I sup- 
pose ? * 

* Friends or foes, as the case may be. 1 am a solicitor 
on behalf of his creditors.’ And he handed his card. 

He was shown to the room, which was yet unoccu- 
pied, and some keys were given to him. The great 
trunk was there. It contained heavy old ledgers and 
day-books, useless music and papers ; and they all had 
an unaccountable musty smell. Nothing of the least 
value appeared; but the visitor placed seals on aU the 
reiiositories. 

As this gentleman thrned from the door, he spoke 
some civil words to the porter iu the way of apology 
for having detained him. Oourtoousness and conside- 
ration towards dependents are very rarely thrown away. 
The man, won by h|S msent employer's urbanity, 
respectfully said, ' Did 1 -iinderstond, sir, you were 
informed of the sudd^ death Of a gentlemsm who lately 
lodged in that house ?f r ^ 

* Yes, indeed I juras^ replied the tray^er ; ' and a, sad 

business it is.*' ...■ ■ ■.■v.-.; 

' Dear, dear ! Opuld it be he, I wonder, taken off so 
soon, and hale and strong as he appeared ? Was he a 
remarkably tall man, if yhtt please, sir.®* 

MIe was uncommonly 80/ said the gentleman^ now 
consid^aMy interested. * Do you happen to know any- 
thing of him?’ 


Th^maUfWho before had had his own auepicions, 
now debated with himself whether he oujgbli to tell all 
he knew or not. WWle he yet hesitated, hii emlployer 
mentioned, so far as he thought prudent, the re^ni for 
his inquires about Leavesley, and these settled the 
matter. The ulterior proceedings were singular, and 
resulted from the guessings of the shl’ewd lawyer, coa^ 
sequent on all he had heard. The fact was, Arthur 
leavesley had, by contravention of the laws, rendered 
himself amenable to justice, which accordingly had 
stretched her iron hand to grasp him. He was an only 
and a spoiled child, whom early and blind indulgence 
liad rendered first selfish, then headstrong, and fin^y 
profligate; till gaming, swindling, and forgery, wound 
up the dark catalogue of his vices, 

A' day or two after the last scene we have recorded, a 
small group of persons were gathered round the grave 
whose head-stone bore the name of Leavesley. There 
were present the acute lawyer, the intelligent street- 
porter, the medical practitioner, and tlic necessary 
officials. The earth was removed, the coffin laid bare, 
and opened, and a reverent pause ensued. Even to the 
sfoutest heart there is something awe-inspiring in the 
presence of mouldering mortality brought to light again 
from the bosom of the tomb, when a silent but suffi- 
cient examination bad been made by all present of the 
now offensive remains, each expressed his conviction. 

* This is not the gentleman whose trunk 1 carried, 
filrst to, and then from, the FUver Hospital ; his hair was 
jet black ; this is Sandy-gray,* said the porter, 

‘ This is the corpse I saw on the bed in N o. 1 1, C— - 
Terrace,’ said the doctor. 

* This is not the person I seek,* said the lawyer. ‘ The 

body is several inches shorter than the coffin, which has 
been filled up with waste paper. As I suspected* this 
body has been procured from the hospital, ostensibly for 
surgical purposes, and then buried as Leavesley, in order 
to facilitate his escape, and for some other reasons not 
so evident,* - 

In corroboration of these opinions, another porter was 
found, who deposed that be had carried Leavesley *s 
pretended luggage from his lodging to the Canal Com- 
pany’s Office on the same day we first met with him, 
so that, in fact, he had never at that time been absent 
from the town, A nurse and under -surgeon of the 
hospital identified the buried man. The landlady of 
No. 11 was also officially examined, without whose con- 
nivance, and indeed active co-operation, the cunning 
farce of the deathbed and burial could not have been 
attempted. She steadily refhsed all explanation with a 
calm self-possession worthy of a better cause ; and as 
she shortly afterwards left the place, and could not be 
traced, the felon’s pursuers were at fault for a time. 

While these scenes Were transacting in one part of 
the kingdom, a fair, young, deserted wife was pining in 
that sickness of the heart, so hard to bear, resulting 
from disappointed hope and outraged tenderness. Rosa 
Kearney was a lovely Irish girl. Her face and form 
were fresh and heart-gladdening, while the imprcssible- 
ness and enthusiasm of her country glistened in her 
dork eye, and graced every gesture. She was Arthur 
Leavesley’s pet cousin, ani^ ho won her warm heart even 
in girlhood. Little wondeir though more the pity, none 
of his youthfril follies could detach from him her faitb^ffil 
affection. Neither the warning of friends nor the odea- 
sionaf mlagivings of her own gentle spirit sufficed to 
puivd her from the gulf of misery, the depths of which, 
strong in woman’s self^devotedness and trust, she had 
resolved to brave irtf A him. If any one could guide the 
mistaken wander back to rectitude and peace, could It 
be other than she— his ov^n early loved, early betrothed ? 
So she wedded Arthur before she was nmeteen, and for 
a while all the hopeful young wiffi*s dreams appeared to 
be realised. Selmihness and prodis^ty^ ho#eTer/too 
soon rcassumed the pik^ge which ihie hand of lore 
Imd hdd so lightly^ Bw/efrer mu& m 
of tritywofdtiesiih violence, length de- 

was on to accept of a seduded cot- 


separate alilowaoce. In a ^iriet ipf the 
^iith-wcst of Ireland, from her elder brother the Qhlj 
one of her fan!^ who had not abandoned her to her 
self^chosen lot One comfort she had to sweeten her 
bitter ,eap^an Infanison, whom she nursed with evbh 
more thah the us^al fonCeare of a mother for her ilrst^ 
born, since in him was concentrated much of the love 
her husband s^rned so recklessly. Another treasure 
she poBseased in the unbought attendanoe of lier own 
proverbially-nttaChed Irish nurse. With her llosa de* 
ter mined to live alone in their peaceful retreat, and she 
would not suffer its locality to be concealed from her 
erring but^tUMoved husband; because she ever hoped 
for his eventual reformation, and contmued to dwell on 
the idea that, if world-forsaken or heart^strickeh, he 
might feel that there was one home and one bosom 
where he would be welcome. 

How would such a being bear the tidings that now 
awaited her! Her brother and his wile, having been 
informed by the newspapers of the circumstance of her 
husband V death, which to them could api)ear only in 
the light of a merciful relief, hastened $o the only one 
who would mourn for him ; after n little very awkward 
preparatoi'y circnmlocution, the fact was communicated, 
as gentiy as |H>8sible, to the youthful wife. When the 
first shock was over, her pitying friends implored her to 
return with them to their home, which;., was only about 
dfteen miles distant ; but she begged softly, yet ear- 
nestly, to be left alone, dhd promised to be calm, and 
V console .herself with the child. Affectionate as they 
were* ^he felt they could have no sympathy with her; 
and knowing the firmness, as well as the tenderness, of 
her eharactor, her relatives at last consented to leave 
her., • ■ 

After a few days, the new-made widow assumed the 
befitting and melancholy garb she had caused Judith 
to provide for her; and the first time she caught a 
glimpse of herself in her mirror, she turned sickening 
away, again to weep bitterly, as she remembered Arthur 
to have said, in one of the eccentric moods that had so 
often alarmed her, * How well, RosOi you would look t» 
weeds 

Mrs Loavesley's neat cottage and spacious garden 
w'ere surrounded by a high wall with a close gate* which 
was locked early every afternoon. The low JVench 
windows, which opened into a veranda QYergrown with 
roses and clematis, were also Warded at night by strong i 
outside shutters, and the door by a powerful chain. 
There was no particular cause for alarm at that time 
from tbe state of the now unhappy sister island; but 
tiic place was lonely ;; two timid females lived there 
witliout protection, and they felt their wished-for seclu- 
sion more complete iK^fien all due precautions against 
disturbance had htoii taken. How much the greater, 
therefore, w'as their surprise and alarm when, one even- 
ing, about a week after the last blow to Kosa'i hopes had . 
befallen, as she was reading ber usual eVouiiig portion 
Of Scripture to her nurse, and the little boy slept in the 
adjacent room, they heard ;tw6 or three low knocks at 
the cottage door. The hour liras late, the windows were 
closely curtained, and no glimmer could possibly pene- 
trate the murky darkness witliout to guide any wanderer 
to their abode. But the murmur of the reader^s Toice, 
Ipw and soft a$ doubtless encouraged soine one 

within tbete to expect admisslbn, Yet how 

came any^bne there ? i*OT what purpose at auCh an hour ? 
Tliey Usteued braal^desslyr/Bp^weijcwedby he^ 
felt for a few mbipento idte^ 

hension ; she excha^d:^i^^.ttbisp^ wftli 

her faithful and mote ic6)^ while the 

knocks were repeated i little fcuderi bdt jtlU witli evi- i 
dent caution. ■ ■ 

J uaiili, therefbtov wept dobr^ lUid asked who ! 

was therw? A inau% '^^^^ a^Uppressed tonSf an- 

■ oam'e..,witu 

to betray 

;■ servim^^^ ou U si«j|t4:'lrbto .h^-iptetresiwbb' 

stbou.With a hght at the of , 


her child rested, opened the d^^ but m the chain, 

Judith could hot see tlte man; thick 

gloom of the night,hut Im regiiest 

to deliver , his message to thelady then, 

setting down her' light, approached the pj^tially-ppened 
door, into Which the cold wind.rusiied witli a mournful 
howling ; and it may be imagined she scarcely retained 
her senses when she recognised a longrib^ed voice 
whisper, ' Kosa, it is your poor, gobd-for-nbthing hus- 
band ; will you give him shelter?* 

X>ld she hear aright? — was she in g dream?— ror was 
it not rather a skilful irappstiire ? Blessings on the 
confiding faith of woman t liosa stopped not even 
to ask Imrself one such questiom She opened the 
door, and Artliur indeed, disguised, and shabby, and 
travel -soiled^ and niiBcrable, stood under her roof, 
and in the holy presence of the wife he had outraged 
and injured. His former reckless effirontery was gone, 
and he seemed abashed and ashamed. Uosa's love 
had been long-suffering and all-enduring. .^At first 
she knew not what to expect of horror, hut she saw at 
a glance Uiat the threatened stroke could be no com- 
mon one; and it w^er® too much perhaps to say that 
most of her ill-requited affection yet survived the grave 
in which she bad believed its object to be laid, and still 
she pitied, and once more she forgave. Tiic cottage 
door was quickly secured, the wanderer was refreshed, 
and the wife was told of the danger he was in — of his 
belief that his pursuers had traced lilm, and his anxiety 
to reach the neighbouring seaport, whence he might 
have a chance to escape abroad. How breathlessly 
Bosa listened! how she strove to still the tumult of her 
ideas, and brace her energies to meet the exigency ! 

After all his humbling revelations, the wearied man 
slept on the sofa — he had not even asked to see his 
boy ; and liosa— 

* Such hours aro women’s birthright 

watched and prayed beside him. tfudith had gone to 
bed; the light was extinguished, that the outcast might 
rest more undisturbedly ; and amidst the deep stillness 
liosa very soon fancied she heard on the gravel before 
the cottage stealthy steps. Arthur had leaped the 
high wall, and few men could perform such a feat un- 
assisted. The wind at times whistled, and tlien moaned 
dirge-like among tire leafless trees ; but the anxious wife 
ere long became painfully convinced that the homc- 
coyert would not long avail the hunted doer. The 
opttage was so small— containing only two rooms and 
a kjitchen-^it afforded no hopeful place of concealment. 
Beneath toe thatch ? Ah, that was so obvious I Disguise 
was equally hopeless — his stature so rare, and so con- 
spicuous. There was a great old-fashioned clock that 
stood in a dark niche just outside the parlour door; 
might it not be moved a small spac^, and a hiding- 
place found behind it? It might be tried ; at all events 
it was toe sole, slight chance. Amidst these sickening 
thoughts and planhings a few torturing hours juissed, 
and the wintry sun of December was hardly visible, 
when knocks for admlltonce were again heard. The ot<l 
woman, looked as erois as possible on the early guests ; 
hut of ’oourBe was quite resirectfai when informed by 
one of torto men whom she saw that the^ sought a 
fdofi; who was supposed to be there confuted 
Itutioe. , Judith assiircd them, wltb an unconcerned tono 
admirably adapted for the occasiOiii; that Uhey were 
hteurtUy welcome to search .little dwel^^^ would 
be np tedious or difflealit itek^-^but she wished thete 
ip tealt ricte ^as in deep 

tepublerP^ young fot tbe loss of a good hus- 

bi^ndl^ Witoabi^ sneer at this l|M»t 
the men o^ns^j^ to wait ere thiar pa- 

rieiice had been top teueb triedi ibey were shown into 
the room where toUt^y - hteak&st was delicately 
;teld out; and heteelf giylrfher littte boy his morning 
mebi.. Her wabt 1ily4tee|pveliness, her newly^donncd 
widow V dress, her graceful calihnew rad. aignity, evi- . 
deit% awed the roUgh < visitors^V 9^^ 
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cUlly, who ifp^ted the superior^ grazed on the girlUhr ! 
looking itgoie before him with deejp cdmniUeration, 
He chanoed to liaye a young eister in d^hning blMth. 
ntiil he thought $he resemhled Rom ; with that thntighe 
came nielli ories of home and its Bahotlties, which for tW 
moment chased present harsh duty from his mind ; end 
ere leaving Rosa’s presence, after a cursory look over 
the apartments, this person said in a respectful manner, 
'Madam, we regret to he obliged to do ‘ our duty so 
strictly, but h considerable reward is offered for hirtl j 
we seek.’ Then lowering his voice titV it became a 
murmurv inaudiblo to all hut her he addressed, he con- 
tinued, * A watch will remain outside for a time; when 
the way is clear, you will receive by post a blank enve- 
lop.’ He glanced significantly totoards the dock i and 
wliilc the blood rushed to poor Rosa's brow, she could 
only command a look and gesture of unutterable gra- 
titude as he departed to superintend a fruitless search 
in tiie garden and outhouses. 

What an ordeal had this scene proved to the faithful 
wife I In extenuation, however, of the oflScer's apparent 
dereliction of duty, we may Iiere explain that the prin- 
cipal sufferer by Leavesley’s guil^ having once felt 
luuiself under no small obligatiott to the criminars 
mother, had given a confidential hint' that he would 
not he much disappointed if the fugitive escapedii 

For several succeeding days Rosa concealed her un- 
deserving husband under her roof. The paucity of her 
visiting acquaintances made the task. more easjq yet the 
conflict of feeling during the anxious intervAl strewed 
her dark tresses with many a gray hair. It was not 
fear of detection, or any personal terrors, that were the 
bitterest ingredients of the cup prepared for her, but 
the too obvious truth forced on her mind, that the 
being with whose lot her own had been so fatally linked 
was still the same mean, selfish, and exacting character 
he liad ever been. Had she witnessed, or could she 
Imvc awaked, one repentant sigh or word, her sorrows 
had been mitigated, and she would have readily even 
shared his exile; but this was far from his thoughts : 
he even dared to look with cold-blooded complacency 
on Rosass widow's habit and grief-worn frame. 

On one of the days of Leavesley’s* concealment, Rosa 
walked abroad with her little boy. The sun’s beams 
were cheering, though the air was wintry, and the in- 
fant Eugene was just trying his first tottering steps 
alone. At tlie top of the lane that led to her dwelling 
she saw tlie surly minion of justice deputed to watch 
over her premises, and would have passed on, as if un- 
conscious who he was ; but he hung a little on one side, 
and looked on her with an eye so penetrating, that she 
at once repented having left the house, and felt her 
best plan was to speak. 

' Good- morning, friend ! ’ she said as cheerfully as she 
could, though, in spite of every effort, her voice trembled^ 

‘ I hope your employers will soon relieve you from a 
very bootless, and, it must be, a very ungracious task. 
Would you iiot step to the cottage and get some re- 
freshment?’ 

The man, totally subdued by her sweetness and kind- 
ness, thanked her respectfully, jmd patted and praised 
her beautiful child. InvoluntarjQy she would have with- 
drawn iiim from the touch, hut restraining herself, she 
continued her short stroll, aud soon returned tO find all 
things as she had left them. * 

One obvious anxiety weighed hca^y on Rosa’s mind 
Leavcsley trusted tb her to .raise a small sum of money 
to assist iiis escape, wiHibttt wUich, indeed, all present 
precautions were ni^tlesk But Rosa had nothing she 
could call her own. E#rj:thihg of gny value she pos- 
sessed had been befote rblipquishedvtb supply onb who 
scrupled at no means to provide for his own worthless 
indulgences. The little plate in her present abode bad 
been provided by heir M her use, and no sophistry 
could prevail on her tb :.U-PPif<^>riate 
only plan within her reabh, ho^ve*:, she had resolved 
to try, and only waited the opportunity-— it was suc^ 
c^ful, because the pleader was meek and self-denying, 


and the friend she appealed to was geparuui and «m- 
I and thus it was t — Rosa’s waimi • hearted 
6ister-iiii4a# came to visit her, as was usUalirl:^ her. 
This had been foreseen, and the fugitr^ was bidden 
in a closet, of which his wife kept tlie key. ; Mrs 
Kearney repeated her own and her husband’s anklbus 
desire that her gentle, heart-broken sister, should give 
np housekeeping, and^ with her nurse and boy, ooedpy 
apartments in their large family dwelling. Rosa pro- 
mised that she would at all events pay them a long 
visit after a fortnight or so. It required some vigilance 
to guard the conversation from wandering to the past ; 
and little did her sister-in-law suspect that the uncom- 
plaining wife was privy to the sad and disgraceful re- 
ports that had lately reached tJiem, far less could she 
have any idea of the actual truth. 

After an hour’s interview, Rosa summoned courage 
to make her request. 

‘Ellen, dear/ she falteringly began, * I can hardly bear 
to ask it, but tome embarrassments I cannot avoid press 
on mU just now— ^ould you lend me fifteen or twenty 
pounds ? 1 hope to repay you soon. When our uncle’s 
little legacy becomes due, 1 shall have the means, you 
know’ 

‘ Why make apology for so easy a matter as that ? ’ 
interrupted Mrs Kearney with affectionate frankness. 
‘ You must have had additional expenses in your 
mourning. I will send it to you to-morrow.* 

‘Oh, thanks from the bottom of my poor heart T 
sighed the relieved Rosa, while there was an unseen 
listener cursing her stupidity and obstinacy that she 
had not asked double the amount. 

it may be believed that the wife, faithful, unflinching 
as she was, expected anxiously the promised signal. 
One morning the ground was covered witli snow, and a 
letter lay on tiie breakfast-table, addressed in aii un- 
known, but evidently disguised hand : with trepida- 
tion, she found it was *a blank envelop.’ 

Tlie succeeding night came on dark and tliick, but 
the escape must be attempted. The faithful Judith 
guided the fugitive by a back way out of the village. 
Providence was pleased to give the wretched wanderer 
one more chance. A heavy fall of snow obliterated all 
trace of departing steps, and otherwise screened his 
progress; and on the third day a country lad put into 
Mrs Leavesley’s hands a bit of soiled paper, on which 
were scrawled these words, ‘On board the Donna Juana 
for Talparaiso-— blessings on my angel wife !’ 

Thus was the tie between Arthur and Rosa severed 
for ever ; hut that scrap of paper was buried with her. 
Were this little story a fiction, it would not be concluded 
without recounting Xyeavesley’s reformation, and liis 
wife’s reward in his future devotedness ; but in reaMife, 
we believe a course of profligacy like his rarely ends 
thus favourably. Let the youthful, the innocent, and 
confiding beware how they peril their happiness on the 
forlorn-hope of reclaiming one who commences life by 
learning only to live for himself. 

Having finally accepted of a home with her brotlier, 
it was some months ere Rosa could make any inquiries 
about the vessel Leavesley had embarked in. It never 
reached its destination! and the weeds Rosa had conti- 
nued to wear, though only a widow in heart, were now 
indeed felt to be but due mourning for the dead. Her 
friends never knew aught of the fate of one whpse 
memory they strove— and/ as far as they were loti- 
^rned. Successfully Btrov^to bury in oblivion. 

A UtUe farther explanation will perhaps be accieptable. 
On the marriage of the young pair^ a moderate but suit-^ 
able jointure had been secured to Rosa over nn entailed 
family property of the husband’s. In the midst of his 
disgraceful necessities, it became an object of Arthur 
to procure the Ksignatiou of tills d^ed fropii hlk too 
tender and facile wife. Her brqtherfe 
vent^ the acbomplishment bf thls\ 
some of the riblent ecefies towards tlibuhttiiidifig wife t 
hence also the i>-m the 

elder LeaVeriey,:trhb and 


' diicardod hl» ion, would then be bldiged to 
the rent-cherge to the widow) 
eectue to her the old gentlemah'e deooei^ Air^ut 
theu iblt surb he should frighten or c^lole Itbaa }ntb bii 
measures, and receiro Arom her supidles the ccmld 
liaire At her disposal subsequent to his death. This wm 
the object — and^ no lingering tenderness of a better 
nature— of his last visit, and, alas! it is to be feared, 
the objeet oven of his; last note, tenderly as it was 
cherished. '■■ ■ : ■' 

After a thne,:J^8a regained— what the yirtuous and ; 
self-denying seldom lose, except temporarily 
peace of mind, ^er son was oarefbUy brought up, 
and became everything she could desire. Cognisant 
of the painini cloud fiiat had darkened his father- s 
character and fate, he resigned the patrimony tliat had 
become his to discharge all the UnlaWibUy -incumd 
obligations j and afterwards, in another hemisphere, 
strove, by a strenuous course of indnstir and good con- 
duct, to earn for himself a name wmbh his children 
might inherit without the blush that had so often crim- 
soned bis own check. His mother now left him $ and it 
was not tin she had seen a young group of her Hugene's 
ofibptiiig rising around her that he at last clos^ her 
eyes. But even up to that solemn moment did thoughts 
Of the wife's duty she bad performed fo her once4oved 
but unworthy husband recur, * like ^e memories of 
joys that are post, pleasant though mournful to the 

vSOUl.* . 


SOCIETY AMONO THE LEYANTINES. 

THRononotT Syria and Iiower Egypt there is a par- 
ricular division of the population known under the 
name of Leyantines, which signifies those Christians of 
Eastern origin who live scattered in small groups 
among the Moslems: In mannersi customs, and ap- 
pearance, these people are searcely distinguishable from 
their neighbours, and, with the exception of the lead- 
ing tenets of their creed, there would aeem to he very 
litfiie in their minds or morals which they do not possess 
in common with the followers of Islam. Yet upon a 
near approach you discover ramy dififerencea. Exter- 
nally under the infiuence of the general public opinion 
of the country by which in many things thoy are, com- 
pelled to conform with what Uieir masters ordain, they 
cherish among themselves a subordinate public opinion 
which, though powerless so far as the Osmanlis and 
ArAbs are concerned^ acta with irresistible force within 
the narrow circle of its operation. 

Ctf this small section of the population of Western 
Asia Gomparatively little is known in Europe. Tra- 
vehera hahituaUy du associate with oppressed 

and ignoble iwdes^ whose peculiarities /are supposed 
to offer little that Wbuld repay research. But tius is 
founded ;in error. Taking bur stand Upon the |>eak8 of 
lebanoh, and looking around us towards the east and 
towards the weit, towards the north and towards the 
iDuihf our eye can scarcely alight upon any community, 
however stnalli whose institutions and maiiners are not 
more deserving of study than those of the com^ 
masters of the country. Whatever the 'to 
formerly : they have now almost ceased to be an inte- 
resiingq^e^ The same remark cannot of course be 
a|ihed to^lbe Arabs j but most of the ext'raordina^ 
Bec^ fo^ ^ Syria or of Arab origin} ai^ 

fslamism in seiiral ebpnt^ of tV'es terh Asia ^th SO 
many chatma, toe 4ito atmosphere of metical 
superstition over the iutellectttal wotm of the Levan- 
tines, and of all Ihbie other; sectii whetiier Christian or 

Mohamxnedani w^h stih lUrk in ^ke 

Syrian mountains, or dei^ep^toir strange ideas in the 

j J^tm gisbeS^re or to obscuto ai 

#iCgm^ we alto i the Kattoui^ 


DtoSs} to other nests of 
htolcAUf regions; Butwlmhas 

yiiit to^trmd into tiicir inner lived fami- 

toty^ among themr to toneated with any thing like 
authority tiieir mtofi^, opinions, 'and secret institu- 
tlonit Hearly all that is popularly believed of them rests 
on rumours, iii the highest degree vague and uncertain, 
though probably sufficient materials even now exist far 
unveiling the characters, manners, and mental idiosyn- 
crasies S aU these wild races. 

Mr Bayle St John has provedv by a volume just pub- 
lished^* that some at least of these obscure communi- 
ties 9X0 accessible to European curiosity. Arriving at 
Alexandria in the summer of 1846, and perceiving that 
there was nothing to bo gained by associating with tlic 
Franks, he detetoiied to acquire a knowledge of the 
Arabic, and to live almost exclusively among the natives. 
Perseverance might probably have opened to him the 
interior of a Mbriem family, for, tiiough prejudiced 
and bigotted, the Arabs are still a sociable people ; but 
circumstances directed him towards the Xevantines. 
Becoming acquaiated with a Syrian family whose fana- 
ticism had been in some degree mitigated by inter- 
marriage with an Italian, he was admitted, ns it were, 
behind the veil, and for two years lived habitually iu 
an Eakem harem. 

Possessing great powers of observation, and the 
talents necessary to record his impressions, he imme- 
diately SGjt himself about keeping a journal, in which he 
chroDidea bis remarks, the stories and anecdotes he 
heard, and the accounts which one family or individual 
gave Mm of another. In this way his materials rapidly 
accumulated ; for when on terms of familiarity, no people 
in the world are more cmnmunicative than the Orientals, 
who may literally be said to have no secrets from those 
whom they lUcc* Mr St John, with singular felicity, 
takes us along with him in his experience, makes us 
thoroughly acquainted with Sitt Madoula, the widow^ed 
mistress of the family, with her son Iskender, her 
beautiful niece Warden, her relative Cm Barbara, her 
intimate acquaintance Sitt Sopho, and even hiar slaves, 
Zara, Hannah, and so on. As might have been ex- 
pect^, the introduction of a Frank into the interior of 
a Levantine family could not be accomplished without 
much scandal. The priests were alarmed lest some 
rays of knowledge from the West should melt away 
the ' foundations of their empire; strange suspicions 
were excited in the minds of relatives lest the Sitt 
should conceive the dreadful design of uniting the beau- 
tiful Wardch with the heretic from Frankistan. Other 
teiTors, more shadowy and indefinite, shook the wliple 
body of Levantine society in Alexandria, and a pro- 
digious system of diidomocy was set on foot to defeat 
the Macluavelian policy of Sitt Madoula; but, in her 
way, this lady was quite a pliilosbplier, having eman- 
cipated herself, partly perhaps by the aid of her deceased 
hushandi from the tyranny of ecolesiastical influence, 
and acquired the rare courage to think, on some points 
at least, for herself. Besides, her son Iskender had con- 
ceived R friend^kip for the young Frank, and the Sitt 
being, above all things, an affectionate mother, set the 
inolinations of her son ciMisiderably before the Wishes of 
the pries^ ipd determined to her own indepen- 
dent convictions. 

The history of thorn transactions, negotiations, and 
intrigued, is given with much naivet6 and humour by 
Mr St John, but is imsuide|lible of abridgment, be- 
cause fjl the point in toibiting at length the 

Immense wAtte of ingennity employed to accomplish 
nothing at : W By degrees, every obstacle having been 
tonov^^^^to finds himself in hit new resi- 

toce; of which he eve of the 

Bamtoanv As to exelnsively Jo Moham- 

medan Bfe, w#ftot jitoe^ into no detotoon of it, 
^ toto ie.tof %iine8sed it ourselves in the 
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mo«t Diter^Aff portion of the EUobe Vallel’. On tijs 
ocoasioii of adamg a ne^ tuemb^ to Ifae family, 
Levantines of coursa could ftot avbid some 
display of hospitality. It conveyed, howeven noi^ 
ideas, of their manner of living, for we may observe at 
once, that up to the latest day of his residence, Mr St 
John found Sitt Madoula and her family kind, affec- 
tionate, and disinterested, infinitely mote desirous to 
render bis residence agreeable than to convert it into a 
source of profit for themselves. Be this remembered to 
their credit Gspeciallyj ae aU their goodness may he said 
to be spontaneous, since it is basea on no artificial sys- 
tem of instruction, and derived from nothing external to 
themselves. 

Being desirous of observing all the great fbatures of 
Eastern life, Mr St John, on hearing the announce- 
ment of the commencement of Bamadhan, was desirous 
of going forth and mingling with the Moslem crowds ; 
but to this Sitt Madoula objected, observing that his 
first supper as one of the family was preparing, and that 
he must not leave the house ! ‘ Hifil Adin, who, from 
having been a servant in the house, had become a smidl 
sliopkeeper in one of the bazaars— a?Mw, in the language 
of tlie country, a merchant — came into supper, and we 
three— I, he, and Iskender — sat down at a little round 
tabic crowded with messes. Soup in a pie-dish in one 
corner; a bowl of mclookeyeh (a glutinous kind of herb) 
in the middle; a plate of radishes supported on the edges 
of these two; a plate of tUahahi^ or small pleces^f mutton 
broiled on skewers here; a dish of rice there; fiat cakes 
of bread thrust into every vacant idace, with numerous 
limes, which are squeezed over every mess; three clean 
plates, one knife, four forks, two spoons ; glasses placed 
on chairs by our sides, with some extra dishes; Sitt 
Madoula, stumping about on her stilt-like clogs to see 
that every thing wns right; Wardeh standing in the door- 
way with a wator-cooler resting in the palm of her hand, 
ready to give lis drink, and casting the beams of her 
bright oyes upon us ; AU lazily squatting down in the 
gallery outside ; Hannah, the maid, endeavouring to 
be generally useful. Such were the dements of the 
scene as I remember it. 1 must not forget that 
Halil was famous as an enormous eater, and that the 
great joke at table was to count and exaggerate the 
number of bread-cakes he devoured. A few words of 
grace were rapidly uttered before and . after the mod, 
during which water was the only drink. The Levan- 
tines eat very fast, start up as soon as they have done, 
and have water poured over their hands, which they also 
sometimes rub with lemon-juice, and then smoke.’ 

To give some idea of the other inmates of the house, 
we turn back a little, and extract a passage from Mr St 
John’s description of his first visit to the Sitt: — * In the 
first place, Sitt Madoula was a comely dame of thirty- 
seven, with dark eyes and jet-black hair, somewhat 
carelessly arranged in front, and surmounted by a small 
tarboosh or red cap. Behind fell a profusion of small 
tresses, mixed witli an immense num^r of oval-shaj^d 
gold Spangles, bung upon |^lts of ^^b^^ A kind of 
pelisse split down the sides, with long tails tucked up 
into her shawl in a not ux^abef^ manner, and large 
loose trousers, formed the princi|^ articles of her cos- 
tume. We could see idto a coarse gauze chemise, be- 
neath which her bosom, raised up, and pressed together, 
appeared in great prominence. The ancient beauties 
of Egypt do not sho# so shoulder as their com- 
peers in Europe, but^lh^Ai^ far too liberi^ in their 
exhibitions. Sitt Madoula,' iTho was horeiing^ between 
the two seasons, was more i^erai^jh her costum than 
most others I have seen.’ ; t 

Qf the other members of the howhold we hate tbe 
following sketch * A lachrymose: i^looking obi Bidy, 
whose short legs, encased in White 
Madoula wis barefoot— could seeuun!|b:h«rkn^ 

she sat for comfort on the fioo^ iwas al^ys nieutlbnod 
as Om Barbara— the mother of Berbara^Whioh said 
Barbara was a laughing, 8aocyrlooklng*:and;^H^^ 
vautlhe beauty, with her hair decked out with |fear]s, 


additioit to the ciaitomary stream of imaid and gold 
spanglSa behind, A tight roso-colcsj^ satin vest 
shovired ofTdmr fit^ and being op^u 
oiie ample opportunity, despite the feigned protettou of 
a thin gfiitze chemise, of ascertaining the delicacy of her 
skin. She sat on the divan, in the midst of a penect 
cloud of strawberry-patterned muslin trousers^ from , 
beneath which her small pretty feet, encased in yefiowr 
morocco slippers, just peeped fortli.' We had taken this 
family party quite by surprise, or else this dangerous 
little person would have been packed off into another 
roojn. She had been urged to go by her husband and 
others, whilst we were fumbling in the dark passages 
below and the staircase; but curiosity and wUfuliicsa 
had induced her to hold out until it was too late. A 
young girl, who peeped in once or twice, had been 
taken by the shoulders and turned out on the very first 
announcement that the Franks were coming. 1 had 
afterwards ample opportunities of observing the half- 
and-half mannier in which the Christian natives of the 
I East' imitate the harem regulations of the Moslems. 
An Englishman, as a Frank, and, above all, as a heretic, 
is more especially tabooed. Among their own race com- 
paratively little restdetion exists, most women show- 
ing tliemsclves to whomever the husband invites to. the 
bouse. In public, however, they always appear veiled, 
though less closely than the Moslems; and in church 
tliey invariably sit in a gallery shut in with lattice- 
work, too dose for the curious eye to penetrate V 

No one can have lived for bow short a time soever in 
the East without having observed the beauties of the 
cities by night, which invariably suggest to the ima||i« 
ination the idea of an unreal world beheld in a dream. 
At times, in Alexandria, the atmosphere puts on a 
European character, with pale fieecy clouds and an ob- 
scure moonlight But farther south,, especially within 
the tropics, there is a glowing richness in the niglit- 
scenes not easily conceivable or credible in the north. 
We remember to have come once by night upon a city 
of ruins, where bath and palace, mosque and minaret, 
cottage and caravansera, were mouldering beneath the 
slow touch of time. Heaps of heWn stones were piled 
up in various places, where war or eartliquake had 
hurled some grand fabric to the dust, while here and 
there feathery mimosas and tremulous willows waved 
over the ruins in ttie delicious night breeze. Below, at 
a short distance, rolled the broad Nile, while the bright 
moon silvering the whole, and rendering it half-transpa- 
j rent, gave all we saw the appearance of a picture rather 
I than of a reality. 

In summer nights especially, when tlie wind blOws: 

; from the desert, Alexandria itself is overhung by a sky 
I of tropical purity. It is tlien delightful to walk abroad, 

I to visit the deserted cemeteries, and climb the mounds, 
or stroll along the sea-beach. This, however, is a plea* 
sure almost unknown to the Levantines, who, addicted 
to thq early opening of shops, retire to bed shortly after 
: Bightfall, that they may he up in the morning with the 
laft. But Mr St John, by no means a Levantine on 
this point, describes his night rambles in Alexandria in 
a very picturesque manner. ‘ Usually,' be says, *in my 
night rambles I found all silent and lonely. As soon 
as darkness begins to set in, tbe streets become rapidly 
deserted ; women especially disappearing as if by m^ic. 
Some movement of the population continues for : 
an hour dnd a-half more ; but after the gun fires, it is 
rare to meet a person even in tdie best inhabited streets v 
their aspect then became to me peculiarly picturesque* i 
The forms of the houses are infinitely vari^, and it la 
uncommon to see A single line that Is hdrizoxi^ or per- 
pendicular ; the terraced roofs are bwyken , 

and sheds ; the fitonts are crowded with 
dOws; that seem to weigh the buiidings 
forward so as ohnost to make thte 
eases of Itn^ers might 
eonyT- ai others, there- is .A''''Httle' '::s^iiiit^ 






the Bky— that w to say. even on starlight nigh^ wheii 
most of the streets seemed mere black defiles. Ij.Wjteh 
the moon shog^e, it was perfectly iharyeUoas to see th^ 
distinctness with lyhich every object mafei^ested: itselfr 
even to the delidsltie tracery of the l#iest pihnacle ; 
and how the reflection of the white wills aloft threw 
down a pale light into the gloomiest pasBages, In tlie 
ruined streets I often stempra to watch the pioonbeams 
working their way in silver streams through broken 


w^is and "iinlati^ced window's, and giving a thbiisaudi some of which illustrate the character of the Moslems 
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fani»stic shapes to uniform h^s of stones ahd woodr 

■'WoA/." ■ 

i Of the poimlatibn which circulates through lliese 
streets hy day; few in common con^^^^ speak of 
the jpieturesnpe. TheiT: lives are spent in money-mak* 
ing ; but when they com to erect a mosqtue, or build 
a house, or lay out a giurden, their innate sense of the 
beautiful leads them to make a profuse display of 
what we call taste. Meanwhile, nothiing can be more 
disjoiiited than their minds. They have no correct 
ideas of anything; ho logic, no metaphysics ; no power 
whatever of distinguishing between the possible and 
the impossible, What tlwy excel in is faith. They 
can believe any tlnng; and it may be observed that 
even Ij^uropeans who live much among them irresistibly 
aenuira something of their credulous hhbit of mind. 

ill Western Europe, we afibet at least to eiiter- 
taih a profound reverence for truth. ,,put in tlie East 
lying has been by many writers dedarsd to be a virtue, 
b^use it is often the only shield which the weak have 
to interpose between themselves and ruin. The rulers 
bf the earth endeavour to appropriate to. themselves the 
whole gains of tlim industrious. The latter, as a matter 
^ course, seek to outwit them, and a vast system of 
mental and moral tactics is called into play on both 
Sides* Power has obviously less need of disguise and 
ooucealment than weakness, and therefore the Turks 
have obtained a better character for speaking the truth 
tlian the races subject to their sway. But their pro- 
ceedings forcibly remind one of the witty sophism of 
Butler— ■ 

* imposef an oath makes it, 

Not lie Who for oonvehienbti takes it. 

So hoW oan any man be said ; 

To break an oath be never made ? * 

If, howeyerl like other people, the Orientals nad an 
original bias towards truth, bad government has long 
ago cured them of it, They have now conie to attach a 
sort of mysterious dignity to lying, especially the Le- 
vantines, who, oppressed, insulted, and plundered by 
the Turks, take refuge in the petty arts of untruth and 
iniquity for self-defence. Mr St John observes that 
‘ the natives of Egypt believe that there is great virtue 
in a lie; so that if dyers, for example, find that their 
dye In the vati take in an inferior manner, they think 
it inoumhent on them to spread some report the most 
unfounded and al:»urd possible. If it obtain credit, the ; 
evil they complain bf is at once remedied, I find'in niy 
journal the following apecirneh ;— About ten days past 
the report came in that tiie inhabitants of a certain vil- 
lage wem turned into black stones. Moham- 

medans;: and most of the Levantines, believed in it ; and 
it was h^rCnUy; stated that Said Pasha had set off at 
ouee tU.^iexamine h^to^t^ matter. Yusuf ld, vhowevor, 
la a^eagaciomi courier just | 

arrivedi imm tlm ueighhoiirhbod knew nothing of these j 
facts, which was a pmira that they ; were incor - 1 
rect. Tim hoax afterwards traced -^to tlie I 

dyers. ■■■.■ . ■ I 

* It is not, however, one class of people tmly who be- 1 
lieve in the maghud efficacy of lying. If a man has t wo { 
wives, one of timui wiU' saspehow* ih <^nuc^^ 
sorcerer, write a ma^e Incau^riou;^^ moUbpoliiie Uil i 
his love, and xsause the biher to be neglected. , The fqr^J 
; has no other lubaui td destroy the eharm than j 
horrible lie, and get it to be, believed;, | 
■ husband or the ^public. In case of suecess^^^ 
|e iUStftntly reinstated her rights. 


have the same abopiinablo superstition, and one morn- 
ing 1 remember that Isben^^ came and swore most 
aqlemUly that he was going to Kosetta to collect some 
debts* The object was p rernoim a spell which had 
prevented him from effecting any important sale for 
three days— aS I believed him; at least for a moment. 
It seems he was fortunate, and made a profit of ten dol- 
lars before I gave him a visit in the afternoon.* 

Mr St John's volume is full of storiejs and aiipcdotos, 


as well as those pf the Easterh Christians. In general, 
the former aro the interesting arid poetical people, being 
under the influence of more stirring beliefs and wilder 
arid lurire original superstitions. In moral principles 
also they am perhaps superior, because they obey more 
atrictly the irijuuctlons of their faith. Still, the diffe- 
rence is not very great, as Mr Bayle St John, after care- 
fully summing up the wliolo affair, admits. 

From our observations and tlie passages w'e have 
selected, it will be obvious that Mr St John’s volume is 
full of interest, and contains a striking picture of an 
extremely peculiar phase of Eastern society. Some of 
the stories introduced ore scarcely inferior to those in 
‘ Tlie Arabian Nights.* The style is easy and elegant, 
simple for the most imrt, but occasionally glowing with 
Imagery. Few populations of tlie East have had so 
much justice done them as the Levantines in this 
volume, which is superior in interest and value to tlie 
.same writer’s visit to tlie Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 


Sk^bPfl 0^ Moral philoaopby, P^lvored^at the 
IriStHuiiaairi tlw Years 1004, l«05. aud 1805. By the late 
lii<8ydrisy boiidoh ; Prated for l^ongmab, Brown, 


SYDNEY SMITH’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY * 
The Royid Institution is an establishment situated in 
Albemarle Street, London, and is well known as con- 
taining professors of several of the sciences, who deliver 
lectures and oarry on researches within its walls. It is 
a subscription institution, and is supported by the nobi- 
lity and gentry of^the metropolis. The fame of Davy, 
Young, Faraday, and other illustrious professors, has 
made its name familiar wherever physical science is 
known. 

In the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith delivered short courses of lectures on the human 
mind, choosing a different subject in each successive 
year ; and the whole of the three courses are now re- 
print^ from the notes, and given to the world as im 
additional contribution by 'their celebrated author to 
the instruction and amusement of tlie reading public. 
As no other work of his makes any approach to a 
systematic exposition of the laws and workings of the 
human mind, these lectures have the aspect of an en- 
tirely fresh composition. The public were by no means 
prepared to find Sydney Smith becoming a rival to Reid 
and Stewart, or to hear his name classed among the 
writers necessary to be known to the student of meta- 
physical science. Yet such is the fact ; and it may be 
fairly asserted,, that so long as the writings of Adam 
Smith, Reid, Campbell, Stewart, Brown, or Alison, con- 
tinue to be authorities ip this department of science, it 
will be worth while to read along with them the ex- 
positions famished by this renowned laughing philo- 
.eopher. ; ■ ’ 

The oburses compile the subjects of the UnderstaUd- 
irij,; Taste, >nd the j^l^vb Pbwerbi following the divi- 
adoptbd i?y 3^id arid Stewart. The subdi visions of 
the terp with those 

writers ; buiiri the last braneli, the active powers, the 
apthPr Mdly tekes m^ pn mdependent flight of 
Jite ewn, !^ Reid’s excessive multi- 


plication of the separate powers ftnd faculties of the 
mind. All through^ he attempts the reduction of the 
phenomena to as few first principles as possible $ hut it 
is only in tlie treatment of the Active lowers that he 
may ^ said fairly to overdo the thing, and to contri- 
bute fresh confusion, instead of new light, to a difficult 
subject. He sees nothing in any of the passions, affec- 
tions, desires,, loves, and hatreds of humanity, but the 
consequences of one or other of the two facts recognised^ 
under the names of the love of pleasure and the dread 
of pain. 

The merits and recommendations of a metaphysical 
book, as of any other scientific book, may be very 
various. There may be a positive advance made to- 
wards ^clearing out and ascertaining the first, principles 
and fundamental ideas lying at the root of the well- 
known but nUunderstood phenomena of the mind { in 
other words, the work may be eminently philosophical 
by being successful in its simplification and analysis of 
the fjuits of the subject. Or the recognised facts and 
appearances may be brought together, classified, de- 
fined, and illustrated, by interesting examples, without 
any attempt being made to reduce them to their com- 
ponent first principles, or most simple elementary facts ; 
the operations of memory, reason, imagination, taste, 
beauty, affection, conscience, may be all dqj^ailed and ' 
bodied forth in instances, and the writer refrain all the 
time from endeavouring to reduce these several com- 
pounds into their primitive constituents ; he may do 
his utmost to improve our acquaintance with these 
powers as they appear to the ordinary human eye, 
without feeling himself able to seize the Creator's point 
of view, which would represent the ultimate, strings 
that set the whole in motion. Moreover, without much 
of clearness in the delineation of tlm various faculties 
even thus grossly taken, a writer may make an inte- 
resting book by stringing together a number of striking 
facts, incidents, and pictures of human nature and hu- 
man life ; or by bringing out into relief some vein of 
feeling or sentiment, as is done in histories, poetry, and 
romance, and call his book a work on the human mind. | 
A powerful and richly - cultivated mind arresta our i 
attention in almost any ^yay that it chooses to exer- I 
CISC itself; even if it should fail in its professed aim, it 
succeeds in something else; and it is not every reader 
that complains of a work pretending- to be scientific 
that it is in fact poetical or romantic. * | 

If, then, a work on the mind may he nn analysis, a 
delineation, or a string of interesting pictures, allusions, 
and discussions, the reader may ask which does tlie 
present fall under ? The reply, according to the best 
of our judgment, and as well as a few words can de- 
scribe a complex thing, is, that it is a tolerable analysis, 
a splendid delineation, and a rich mine of amusing and 
inspiriting pictures and incidents of the kind already 
well known to the world through the other writings of j 
the author. 

If we consider that nearly half a century of active 
thinking has elapsed since these lectures were written ; 
that the author, although a inan of very high ability 
and intelligence, was not pre-eminent in analytical 
faculty ; that he had not studied the subject for any 
great length of time, or With much undivided attention 
—we shall not expect his work to he of much value at 
the present day as an accurate analysis or strict loien- 
tific resolution of the complicated problems of human 
nature. Any one taking it in this light ^ypuld only 
become more ignorant, by bMng mgde more mistaken; 
by its perusal. The exposition of the s^aes is wor^ 
nothing in a scientific point of view, and Uie unalysit of 
the active powers is worth less than nathin|r; abd does 
not even deserve the complimeni; of n rOfiiMRoni 

But of such merits as the book b^ iirhieh arc neither 


few nor small, we shall nbw present a few si>ccirocn8 to 
the tnider, who will no doubt expect to be treated, in 
preference to all other things, to somesfresh examples 
of the irresistible comic creations that have aO often set 
the world in a roar. 

The fimt three lectures are occupied with the history 
of moral philosophy ; and although, as a history of ' 
philosophy, nothing could well be less deserving of : 
attention, yet, as a string of rich and racy pictures afid': 
illustrations, few histcries can compare with it. Here, ^ 
as everywhere, he brings the subject thorougliiy miihiA 1 
th| comprehension of the most ordinary reMer ; and if 
it iS intrinsically dry or dull, he adds an interest tow 
from his inexhaustible fountains of wit and richness of 
composition. Take the following remarks on Socrates 
as an example: — * The slight sketch I have given of his j 
moral doctrines contains nothing very new or very bril- 
liant, but comprehends those morud doctrines which 
every j^rson of education has been accustomed to hear 
from his childhood; but two thousand years ago they 
were great discoveries — two thousand years since com- 
mon sense was not invented. If Orpheus, or Linus, or 
any of those melodious moralists, sung, in bad versus, 
such advice as a grandmamma would now give to a 
ciiild of six years old, he whs thought to be inspir^ by 
the gods, and statues and altars were erected to his 
memory. In Hesiod there is a very grave exhortation 
to mankind to wash their faces ; and I have discovered 
a very strong analogy between the precepts of Pytfeja-, 
goras and Mrs Trimmer^ — both think that a son ought 
to obey his father, and both arc clear that a good roan 
I is better than a bad one. Therefore, to measure aright 
this extraordinary man, we must remember the period 
at w'hich he lived ; that he was the first who called the 
attention of mankind from the pernicious subtleties 
which engaged and j^rplexed their wandering under- 
standings to the practical rules of life— he was the great 
father and inventor of common sense, as Ceres was of 
the plough, and Bacchus of intexlcation.’ 

Equally amusing is ids account of the chequered re- 
putation of ArUtotlo ‘ Whoever is fond of the bio- 
graphical art, as a repository of the aettons and the for- 
tunes of great men, may epjoy an agreeable specimen 
of its certainty in the life of Aristotle. Some writers 
say he v^as a Jew ; others that he got all his informa- 
tion from a Jew — that he kept an apothecary’s shop, 
and was an atheist ; others say, on the contrary, tliat 
he did not keep an apothecary’s shop, and that he was 
a Trinitarian. Some say he respected the religion of 
his country ; others that lie offered sacrifices to his 
wife, and made iiymns in favour of Ids father4n-la w, 
Some are of opinion he was jioisoned by the priestsi 
others are clear that he died of ve.xation, because he : 
could not discover the causes of the ebb and flow in the 
Euripus. We now care or know so Uttlo about Aris- 
totle, that Mr Fielding, in one of his novels, says — 

** Aristotle is not such a fool as many people believe, 
who never read a syllable of his works.”* , 

The following jjassage expresses with great force the 
growth of our intellectual capabilities by exercise and 
habit : — * Wiiat a prodigious coinmand, for instance, over 
all those associations which are productive of wit, must 
the head wit of such a city as this ot Paris have ae- 
qiiired in twenty years of facetiousness— having been f 
accustomed, for that space of tiine, to view all ; 

racters and events which have fallen under Ids notice 
with a reference to these relations I What an enormous 
power of versification must Pope have gained after his 
translations of tlie “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey !” sd^Wrt 
no combination of words or infiection m souiMiv eqnld 
possibly have been new to him ; and he mn$t have/^ 
most meditated in hexameters, and oofivetaOd in 
What a |K>worful hitman being niost 
who, bc|nnning with original taints,' Bite 
tome^ mr' halt his lite, to the Or 

tlie senate ! No eomMnatlon of 
before him for which he is 
ready^ for et^ry M 
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trusts, witli tho most implicit cotiddeoce, to tUat host of 
words and images which he knows, from long experience, 
will rise up at &ny moment of exigence for his ornament 
and support.* 

Jlis first course, comprising the Intellect, compre- 
hends two vigorous lectures on the conduct of the nndor- 
standing, full of ^d sense and poworfhl exhortation, 
and comdnding with a panegyric uiion the love of know- 
ledfi^, which sounds firesh and animating, in spite of tho 
millions of addresses on the subject delivered during 
the Ihcceeding six-and-forty years. And we can remark 
i^agh tho whole of this work an intense sentiment in 
Xhrour of the pursuit of knowledge, which must be set 
down as a leading characteristic of tho mind of tlic 
auUior, although only one of the ordinary consequences 
of a superior intellect 

The second course, which comprehends Wit and Hu- 
mour, Taste, tlio Beautiful and the Bublime, is full of 
tho most interesting and enlivening delineations, and is 
in many parts of its analysis successful and happy. 

That Sydney Smith should be entertaining on wit 
and humour, we expect as a matter of course. Other 
expounders must cull and select their instances of these 
qualities; he can both cull and create. Incongruity, 
according to him, is the chief ingredient in the ludi- 
crous; and he is no doubt correct so far as the term 
incou^ity is itself definite ; but as all sorts of incon- 
gruity are not witty or humorous, some special Umlta- 
oeu or qaalification must be put upon the term. Here 
is one of his examples : — * As you increase the incon- 
gruity, you increase the humour ; as you diminish it, 
you diminish tho liumuur. If a tradesman of a cor- 
pulent and respectable appearance, with habiliments 
somewhat ostentatious, were to slide down gently into 
the mud, and dedecorate a pea-green coat, I am afraid 
we should all hare the barbarity to laugh. If his hat 
and M'fg, like treacherous servants, were to desert their 
falling master, it certainly would not diminish our pro- 
pensity to laugh ; but if ho were to fall into a vioUnt 
passion, and abuse everybody about him, nobody could 
possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-green trades- 
man, very respectable, sitting in tho mud, and threatening 
all the passers-by with the efibets of his wrath. Here 
every incident heightens the humour of the scene— the 
gaiety of his tunic, the generid respectability of his ap- 
iiearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle down 
his chocks, and the harmless violence of his rage 1 * 

Under taste he requires to discuss the influence of 
association in making tlxings agreeable that ore not so 
intriusicoUv. But association cannot explain all cases 
of agreeable emotion. 'That there are some tastes 
Originally Agreeable I tbink can hardly be denied ; and 
that Nature has originally, and independently of all 
associationi, mode some sounds more ogreeable thah 
others, seems to me, I confess, equally clear. 1 can never 
bcheve that any mao could ait in a pensive mood listen- 
ing to the sharpening of a saw. and think it as naturally 
agreeable and as plaiutite as the song of a linnet ; and I 
should very much suspect tliat philosophy which teaches 
that tho odour of superannuate Cheshire cheese is, by 
the ooostitutiun of nature, and antecedent to all connec- 
tion of other ideas, as agreeable as that smell with which 
the flowers of the field l^ank Heaven for the gentle 
rains, at as the firanance of the spring when we inhale 
from afar " the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 

In discussing the beautiful, where he is, as usual, the 
opposite of everything that is dry or abstruse, ho (con- 
siders the eflbots of the various ingredients that enter 
into iK^uty ; but he cannot agree with Burke as to the 
admissibility of sma^/nsss as an ingredient. 'If small- 
ness were one cause of beauty^ we should have remarked 
It in the great mass of amat^y poetry, which has been 
cumulating since the beglnnmg of the world: the 
SSf*. have told h)s mistress, from time immerao- 
iH that she was so short, that she chuld wilk under 
Inis wm; that she weighed less by twenty or thirty 
r pounds than any other beauty la lihe nclghboiirhood ; { 


that ho solemnly believed her only to be five feet ; and 
he would have diminished her down by elegant adula- 
tion to think as lowly of herself as poBsible.’ 

The effects of utility and adaptHtion to ends in ov- 
citing the emotion of beauty ho exemplifies by the fol- 
lowing case: — ' Go to the Duke of Bedford’s pigg(‘ry iil 
Woburn, and you will see a breed of pigs with legs so 
short, tliat their stomachs trail upon the ground ; a 
breed of animals entombed in their own fat, over- 
whrimed witli prosperity, success, and farina. No 
animal could possibly be so disgusting if it were not 
useful ; but a breeder, who has accurately attended to 
the small quantity of food it requires to swell this pig 
out to such extraordinary dimensions — the astonishing 
genius it displays for obesity— and the laudable propen- 
sity of the flesh to desert the cheap regiuns of the body, 
and to agglomerate on those parts wdiich are worth 
ninepence a pound— such an observer of its utility docs 
not scruple to call these otherwise hideous quadrupeds 
a beautiful race of pigs.’ 

The feeling of tho sublime has been much more suc- 
cessfully analysed than the far more complex fieling of 
beauty ; and on it our author is to a great degree seirn- 
tifically correct, as well as pictorially bnlUunt. Ilis 
illustrations of the sublime, both natural and moral, are 
well chosen and grand. One of them is worth (quoting - 
‘ Everybody possessed of i>ower is an object either of 
awe or sublimity, from a justice of peace up to the llm- 
peror Au^engzebe — an olyect quite as btupejuloin ns 
I the Alps, lla had thirty -five millions of revenue, in .'i 
country where the products of the earth arc nf k.tst 
six times as cheap as in England : his empire evtindid 
over twenty-five degrees of latitude, and as many of 
longitude : he had put to death above twenty iiiillionb of 
people. I should like to know the man who could h iv(‘ 
looked at Aurengzebo without feeling him to tlu < nd 
of his limbs, and in every hair of his head I Such empe- 
rors are more sublime than cataracts. 1 think any mnu 
would have shivered more at the sight of Aurongrehe 
than at the sight of the two riveis which meet nt the 
Blue Mountains in America, and, Imrsting through tin 
whole breadUi of the rocks, roll their yictoiious and 
united waters to the Eastern Sea.’ 

Two lectures devoted to the faculties of boasts nr * 
highly creditable to the author’s sagacity and holdnc* 
At a time when it was usual to attribute instincts cxtlu- 
sively to the lower creation, he came lor\i ard and in lin- 
tained tho existence in them of tin* same kind of inti l- 
lectual operations as wc find in man, mid produced the 
most indubitable exampleb of brute memory and reason- 
ings He also exposes, in a ligorous strain of mixed tlo- 
quence and humour, the childishness of oui ontci taming 
any jealousy of the brutes, or any fear that the distirn - 
tion between us and tliem vrill bi^ obliterated by such nn 
admission. Without derogating from llio superiority 
that man derives from his mental endowment -i, he illus- 
trates, in tho most entertaining fashion, the advant.ig( s 
we gain by our other peculiarities, such as length of life, 
gregarious nature, stature, and tho capabilities of tlic 
human hand. 'If wc lived seven hundred >cars in- 
stead of seventy, we should write bettor cpi(‘ poems, 
buUd better houses, and invent more complicated 
mechanism, than wc do now, I should question very 
muoh if Mr Milne could build a bridge so well as a 
gentleman who had engaged in that occupation for 
seven centuries; and if I had had only two hundred 
years* experience in lecturing on moral philosophy, I 
am well convinced I should do it a little bettt*r than 1 

now do A lion lies under a hole in a rock, and if 

any other lion happen to pass by, they fight Now 
whoever gets a habit of lying under a hole in a rock, 
and fighting with every gentleman who passes near 
him, cannot possibly make any progress.’ . 

In commencing his third course, on the Active 
Powers, he reverts again to the great practical subject 
of the conduct of the understanding, and discusses tho 
ways and of inteUectuol improvement. Hisscr- 

ta^uua of fiir less merit for sound sense, discrimination, 
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and powerful manly expression, have passed for wis- 
dom on this subject; but we cannot afford more than 
a single quotation, containing an advice to any youpg 
men that may have fallen into the bad habit of contra* 
dieting: — ‘I would recommend to suoh young men an 
intellectual regimen, of which I myself, in all earlier 
period of life, liavc felt the advantage ; and that is, to 
assent to the two first propositions that they hear every 
day; and not only to assent to them, but, if they can, to 
improve and embellish them ; and to make the speaker 
a little more in love with his own opinion than he was 
before. When they have a little got over the bitterness 
of assenting, they may then gradually increase the 
number of assents, and so go on as their constitution 
will bear it; and 1 have little doubt that in time this 
will effect a complete and perfect cure.* 

Although we consider the resolution of the whole of 
the active impulses of man into mere feelings of plea- 
sure and pain, or into products growing out Of these, 
as very indifferent science, yet the author’s exposition 
and delineation of the afibetions, passions, desires, and 
habits, makes very good reading. If, for example^ his 
explanation of the emotions of tragedy is not very phi- 
losophical, his illustrations of it arc very acceptable : — 

* 1 have no doubt that to an Indian audience the loss 
oi' a piece of venison might be the basis of a tragedy 
which w'ould fill every eye with tears ; but, on the con- 
trary, they miglit be very likely to laugh to hear a mOn 
comj>]iiiii of his wounded honour, if it turnedt out tliat 
he had ten days’ provision beforehand in his cabin.’ 

The work conchidca with a passage of powerful elo- 
quence on the infiuenco of the passions. A portion of 
I it is all wo can make room for : — ' The passions are in 
morals what motion is in physics : they create, pre- 
serve, and animate ; and without them all would be 
silciic;: and death. Avarice guides men across the de- 
serts of the ocean ; pride covers the earth with trophies, 
and niansoleums, and pyramids ; love turns men from 
their davage rudeness ; ambition shakes the very foun- 
dations of kingdoms. By the love of glory, vreak na- 
tions BM'idl into magnitude and strength. Whatever 
there is of terrible, whatever there is of beautiful in 
hiiinaii events, all that shakes the soul to and fro, and 
is remembered while thought and flesh cling together 
— all those have their origin from the passions. As it 
is only in storms, and when their coming waters are 
driven up into the air, that wo catch a sight of the 
depths of llic sea, it is only in the season of perturba- 
tion that we have a glimpse of the real internal nature 
of man. It is then only that the might of these erup- 
tions shaking his frame, dissipato all the feeble cover- 
ings of opinion, and rend in pieces that cobweb veil 
with which fashion hides the feelings of the heart. It 
is then only that Nature speaks her genuine feelings ; 
and, as at the last night of Troy, when Venus illumined 
the darkness, TEnea.'s saw the gods themselves at work, 
BO may we, when the blaze of passion is flung upon 
man’s nature, mark in him the signs of a celestial ori- 
gin, and tremble at tlie invisible agents of God I* 

The tendency of a perusal of the whole book is to 
coiiilnn our previous impressions of the author’s cha- 
ructer, and perhaps to enlarge our notions of his scien- 
tific and metaphysical capacity. Althougli a man of 
powerful intelligence, the addition bf equally powerful 
feelings prevented him from being a dry and subtle ixxx 
tcUectual machine. He had a warm and generous na- 
ture, shown to the general public in hia love of liberty, 
and hU intense hatred of everything intoleraut and 
bigottod. His love of knowledge, modified by strong 
human sympathies, made him an extensive reader of 
poetry, histories, travels, and delineations of mankind; 
of iUl which he could avail himself rbproductively in 
enriching and eidivcning his own writings with elo- 
quence and wit. We can trace likewise a few of hia 
favourite subjects of ludicrous illustrr.iion and banter. 
The antediluvian longevity especially his fancy ; 
and among the standing objects of his flins was vie 
medical profession, on whom perhax>s the severest of 


his many fUlnsipns was that where he recognises a col- 
lege or physicians, or other licensing corporation, as at 
one stroke dispensing with the sixth scominandment 
over the three kingdoms. 


NOTES ON M U S,I 0. 

It was a remark highly characteristic of the rustic hut 
original genius of Bunyan, that * as far as humin know- 
ledge or notions went, only man, small birds, and an^ls, 
bad the power of singing.’ To some human hotlofls, 
tbe^ grouping, in which man occupies tlie lowest plac^ii 
would appear rather invidious ; but perhaps the popular 
allegorist gave it according to his own estimation of 
musical merit. There have been tliose who preferred; 
the singing of birds to that of their own species. It was 
probably the first earthly harmony, and it has flowed 
on without change or discord through a thousand gene- 
rations. Heard no matter where, it is still associated 
with all the memories of greenwoods and fields, which 
peasant men have known, and poets bequeathed to, tlie 
world. Who does not remember Wordsworth's picture 
of the counti^ maid lingering to hear a thrush sing in 
a London alley, and dreaming of the dell where she had 
heard such music last? 

Naturalists say that birds sing only for joy, and it 
may be so, in spite of dingy rooms and cage! i ibht 
human song has a range as mde as that of though! hud 
feeling, and a voice for every variation of our outiirttr^ 
or inward life. Doubtless music is intuitive to man, as 
it is to the thnish and the redbreast, but analogous to 
tlie more extensive laws of his progressive existence. 
All nations sing ; and in the lowest stage of ciViliBation 
are found rudiments of the harmonious art in the form 
of air or tune. Among mere savages these are generally 
monotonous. A missionary mentions that he heard a 
native of New Guinea sing for upwards of an hour the 
praises of his deceased chief, but the air was entirely 
composed of two notes — ^A on the ascending, and B on 
the descending scale— being repeated in regular and 
constant succession. The performer accompanied lus 
song by as regularly rising on the toes iof one foot, and 
sinking on the other ; but this companionship of melody 
and motion is as ancient as song Itself, and evidently 
the parent of dancing. 

Among the ancient Greeks various pantomimic ges- 
tures were the prescribed accompaniments of difi’erent 
kinds of music, and sometimes one person performed 
while another gesticulated. Instrumental accompani- 
ments of some description are also known among the 
rudest tribes ; perforated reeds, ox-horns, and great 
sea-shells, arc the most primitive assistants of hafe>;^ 
mony. Among old and early -civilised nations it is 
i^markabb how little proficiency was made in tlie con- 
struction of musical instruments. The Egyptian flute 
was only a cow’s born with three or four holes in it, 
and their harp or lyre had only three strings. The 
Grecian lyre had only seven strings, and was very 
small, being held in one hand. The Jewish flute was 
the same as tlie Egyptian. Their truuipet was a ram’s 
horn ; and they had no other instrumentol music but by; 
percussion, of which the greatest boast was the psaltery,; 
a small triangular harp with wire strings struck with ; 
an iron rod. According to Josephus, two liihiidredfl] 
thousand musicians with such appliances performed iiit| 
some of their great national festivals j and the effect phi 
modern ears may be imagined. . 

Of aU the numerous instruments employed in ^nur 
times, the oldest and most widely -known, are tlii OT^ 
har|i, and bagpipe. The first of these, simple its" 
struction is, has literally played an imi&tiimt 
music. It originated in the north of Aiia, and 
more than two thousand years the 
known to the rude and roving Tah^ They used it 
alike in war and in worship, 
some hilttic ihflaehee in the oonq^t 
and the propitiiMinn ^ theif of ^ 

nbighbouriiig natkins » was for Ugel #auected with the ^ 
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dev^Mtatlng marches of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane ; 
and the frontier villages of Hu«g;ary .and Polartd long 
retained traditions of the Tatar d^tn, heard through 
the wilds at midnighti and believed to be beaten by 
evil spirits. From ttie Turcoinan hordes the Crusader^ 
introduced it into tlie military banda of Europe, whip^ 
before their tin^ , consisted only of trumpetere; but 
something of the Tatar trust seems to have attended 
its progi^ss iu Christenddm, for a historian of the period 
gravely attritmtes the capture df Oohstantihople by thec| 
Venetians tq tile fact, that tl^ey advanced tp the assault 
with a mighty pound of drums, which so terrified the 
Greeks^ that they believed the skies were falling, ' and 
took no thought for tlieir city. The wild tale of John 
Tisca, A BQli||unan leader of the fifteenth century, who 
was said to MVe laid a dying injunction bn his followers 
to construct: a drum of his skin, in order that he might 
still sOTre against their enemies, though scarcely authen- 
tic, hears witness to the ancient prestige of the drum ; 
and it i| curious that Napoleon employed twice as many 
drummers as were ever before retained in the French 


The harp is of very doubtful origin. Some say it was 
invented by the Harpli, an ancient people of Italyi from 
whom its name was derived ; others that it was a pro- 
duct of Scandinavia but certain it is that this instru- 
ment was in special honour and request among all the 
Gellte nations. By the linclent laws of Wales, It was 
bf the three things the posBession of which consti- 
iatod a gentle, or rather a free man, and which could 
not be seized for debt, as their disappearance would 
infallibly occasion a loss of caste to the owner. The 
remaining two Were a horse and a sword, but the harp 
was the liriticipal *, and in the spirit of tyrannical bar- 
barism^ it was forbidden that the peasantry — who 
were till serfs— should ever be taught its use. In 
Ireland the harp was invested with a sort of prophetic 
power. One tradition relates that at a feast given to 
the O'Neills by the lords of the English Pale, an Irish 
bard was wafned of intended treachery by his harp, on 
which he could play nothing but a wild war-tune, when 
endeavouring his best to enliven the festival. The 
harp is believed to have been used in Scotland before 
the introduction of the bagpipe, though that is of con- 
siderable antiquity. The latter instrument is remark- 
aide as being known to tbe most distant tifUes and 
nations. The rultic deity Sitenus is represefited in 
antique bas-reliefs as summoning his worshippers by 
the sound of the bagpipe; the Italian peasants of tbe 
Abruzzi ^ilay upon it before their household image of 
the Virgin on festival eves ; and it is the principal in- 
strument of the Celestial Empire. 

Ill Gothic sculpture and tracery angels are sometimes 
portrayed practising on the bagpipe. It was occa- 
sionally used in churches before the introduction of the 
organ, which occurred early in the fifteenth century. 
Written music came into use about the same time, and 
both were loudly denounced by many of the old school- 
men as unnecessary and vain iunovatious. Speaking 
of sacred music, it may be observed that metrical 
hymns and choirs were first introduced by Gregory the 
Groat ; and previous to his day a kind of chant or reci- 
tative only was employed. We also owe our present 
gamut, to; an ecclesiastic of the eleventh centtiryi and its 
name brififinated from a note which he designated by 
the Greek letter gamma, identical with our G. 

The crude and complex state of mosical notation 
:i« earlier ages may be guessed from the fact, that the 
polished and ingeuions Greeks had no less than nine 
hundred and ninety notes in their scale. The earliest 
mode of printing music was by means of plates. Some 
of them, made of wnbd» am sifil extant, and were cut 
in the year 1473. Sihcs the iUv gamut, 

church rausio partieularly hai made rapid progress, and 
no system of religion has ever yet received so much of 
song Him Its service as Christianity-— thus proving the 
frieudShip.of the latter to the most elevating of natut^ 
intiaenees. The practice; of vocsl tUusic has been always 


popular, even with sects that extended no patronage to 
the other, fine arts. The Methodists, with all their 
varieties in England and America— the Moravians and 
j^emohites of Germany— are rich in the quantity if not 
the quality of their hymns, and proverbially harmonious 
singersfe 

Savages have no song, as wc employ the term, tlieir 
performances being strictly occasional pieces. Tiie 
Indian chief sings his death-song, and tlie African 
mother apostrophises her departed child; but all arc 
extemporary— a passing expression of the feelings 
of the moment, through which at times, though rarely, 
there shines a vein of native but rude poetry, which 
is neither recalled nor transmitted. There is no sub- 
stitute with them for the popular verse and refrain, 
whkdi our peasant of a ibrmcr age learned from his 
mother* or conned from the broadsheet, and which a few 
pence will now pureliase by scores, with comments and 
airs attached. Songs, however, oppear in a compara- 
tively primitive stage of civilisation. A traveller in 
Nubia some years* ago made an English translation of 
one of that country's songs. It w^as sung by a native 
who had joined his company in Lower Egypt, but re- 
mained subdued, and almost silent, till the frontiers of 
his land were gained, when his spirits suddenly rose, and 
he astonished them all by volunteering to sing as tl>e 
party sat round their evening fire. His song exhibits :i 
most familiar vein of Nubian life, and a glimpse of those 
better doings which, though but scarce at the best, it 
is possible to meet with in every gradation of humanit}'. 
Therein a lady, whose early attractions had been stolen 
away by successive years, relates her husband's deter- 
mination to displace her in favour of a younger spouse, 
and his chagrin- because, though a divorce was easily 
obtained, yet the poultry, which constitute the best 
part of a Nubian peasant’s property, are always the 
first wife’s jointure, and would be carried off by her. 
Under these circumstances the refrain — ‘ Isn’t my hen- 
house dear to me?’ — seems both natural and appropriate. 
But the dame goes on to tell, that finding her husband 
hopelessly smitten by tbe new face, she resolved to he 
no longer in his way, but * Went her rival home to call, 
and gave her henhouse, hens, and all on which tlie 
African worthy, either learning at last tbe real w'orth 
of what be w'as about to lose, or suspecting, with saga- 
cious selfishness, tliat her youthful successor might 
prove less devoted, absolutely refu.sed to admit the 
latter to possession, and induced his old wife to remain, 
with a promise of never again w'avering in his alle- 
giance * till men should comb his burial locks : so now 
success to hens and cocks,’ concludes the lady, with an- 
other reference to her esteem of the henhouse. ‘ Tlie 
air,' says its translator, ‘ was light and lively, and I 
have heard many like it in Nubia.’ It is indeed remark- 
able that African attempts at music are generally of a 
similar character, even to the negro melodies, w’ith all 
the alterations and additions to which they liave been 
subjected by American and British performers. 

It has been well said that the history of most Euro- 
pean nations might be gathered from their songs. This 
is pre-eminently true of Britain ; every change in her 
puMic mind or political state may be traced for cen- 
turies through the floating fragments of songs and bal- 
lads. The destroying War of the Roses, the tumults of 
the Reformation, the Spanish Armada, and the pro- 
ftracted strife of Cavalier and Roundhead, with its inter- 
vening fear of popery — all have been chanted, down to 
the Itevolution of 1688, the Jacobite Rebellions, and 
the' dread of Bonaparte. It is strange to meet in 
those old airs and rhymes tlie themes that agitated 
perislied generations, and are now scarcely remembered ; 
but they are almost the only medium through which 
glances can be caught of the mental history of the 
masses, unrecorded as it Is by either sage or chronicler. 
Legislators, especially in untaught and arbitrary times, 
often put forth their power against adverse songs. 

It is remarkitlde that Asia has no political songs. 
Empires hiiVe and fallen, creeds prevailed and 
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sunk, without leaving a single rhyme in the memory 
of the people ; but this is characteristic of all di^s- 
potic states. Italy, with her acknowledged musical 
genius, is known to have the fewest political songs of 
any country in Europe, excepting Russia, where the 
burthen of all the peasants' ditties is the grandeur of the 
czar and the exactions of the boyards ; but these lays 
have little variety. 

In countries more advanced, every movement has its 
songs, and those of different periods vary considerably 
in the quality of the composition. The best songs of 
Spain relate to the Moorish times; of France, to the 
(lays of tiic Empire ; and those of Germany belong to 
the present century. Of the British kingdoms, Scot- 
land has the richest treasury of songs, both old and 
new; while the. entire singing stock of England is re- 
markably inferior ; and the finest songs of Ireland are 
those of discontent and agitation. The Affinity of 
Sc'ottish and Irish music is a matter of notoriety, and 
their similarity seems strange, considering the diffe- 
r(m(!c of national history and character ; but both had 
tludr well-springs in the Celtic times, when the isles 
w(;rc occupied by one people. The popular airs of Ire- 
land arc almost entirely of Celtic origin ; and it is re- 
markable that after the lyrical contributions of Moore, 
and many lcs.s celebrated poets, a great number of them 
still remain w'ithout words. Whether the verses to 
wliieh tliey were adapted have perished in the decay of 
the Gjudic limguage, or whether they ever h^d any, is 
not now ascertainable; but they continue to prove the 
immense proiiinency of the Celtic race in music com- 
pared with their progress in any of its sister arts, or in 
literature. Yet the composers were, as among every 
primitive people, poets also — the title of bard always 
including both professions; and under this denomina- 
tion the English governors issued several severe edicts 
against them, as idle vagabonds and fomenters of re- 
Ijcllion. The order, however, lingered on till compara- 
tively modern times, evincing considerable genius, and 
wearing tbeir cautharJc, or canonical dress, which roust 
have; originated In an early stage of civilisation, as it 
consisted of a robe and mantle entirely composed of 
[diiited rushes, with a conical cap and tassels of the 
same. The last M'ho appeared thus attired in public 
was Jerome Duigciinan, who lived about the middle of 
the last centur}^ ; and the occasion was that of a musical 
combat between him and a Welsh harper, whmh came 
oir in the Irish House of Commons before the hours of 
business, and was attended by all the members. 

It is worthy of remark, that though music and poetry 
liavo .always been united in the earliest ideas of nations, 
and the oldest poeriKs, even those of Homer, arc said 
to liHve been sung by their author, yet, since the revival 
»>f lik'rature in Europe, there has appeared no indi- 
vidual who was great in both departments. On the 
contrary, many persons eminent for poetical^ abilities 
liavc been regardless of music as an art; admiring more 
the simple peasant airs of their respcctiveycountries 
than the most elaborate opera or difficult scihata. Sir 
AValter Scott cared only for songs the words of which 
pleased him; Byron said that to him opera music 
seemed only a succession of extraordinary sounds; 
and Goethe listened to nothing with such pleasure as 
the old songs and hymns of Germany. Fliilosophers 
have rarely been partial to . artistic displays of music. 
Lamorte used to say that Mife was too short to expend 
part of it in learning to make a noise.’ But he had no 
car for harmony, vocal or instrumental. 

lliG first attempts at opera music were made at 
Florence in 1597; but it was rather an imitation of 
the chant employed by the ancient Greek chorus, and 
sometimes used in the most serious ifubjects. The 
father of Galileo the astronomer composed in a similar 
manner music for the entire liamentations of Jeremiah, 
and sang them to his violin in presence of large assem- 
blies. All the dramas of that period were on religious 
subjects; but the oldest of the operatic kind is said ^ 
have been performed at Venice in honpuf of; Hofiry , III., 


when he visits that city on his jottirnejf ftom Poland, 
the thAno of which he had resigned tO wc^iye the 
crown of France. Those compositions |vere followed 
by the masques, so dear to the courts of EliXabeth ^’pnd 
all her successors, till the accession of the HahoVerhin ; j 
line, when soniething like the present theatrical ndiu^ | 
began , to exist; ' ' 


• NEGLECTED CHILDREN. ' 

We have occasionally drawn attention to the fact, that : 
ehiq|ly through the exertions of Sheriff Watson, Aber- 
deen took and has kept the lead in the matter of Sohools 
of Industry f()r reclaiming vagrant children. Those who 
take an interest in this subject will be glad to learn 
that success the most eminent has attended the opera- " 
tion of these schools. With slender funds picked up 
from the benevolent^ the bulk of the })cople giving 
nothing — the schools have weathered every difficulty, 
and the results exceed all ordinary expectation. To 
show the g<>od effects wliich liave been produced, wc 
may state a few facts gathered from a printed paper 
just put into our hands, .purporting to be an abstract of 
certain particulars respecting the rural constabulary of 
Abertleenshire from April 1841 to April 1850. 

The vagrants apprehpndcd in 1841 were 928 men, 
1203 women, and 328 children-— total 2459. From thia 
yeiit there is a gradual but sniiill decrease till 1845, When 
the Industrial Behools were fully in operation, Aft^ 
1845 the decrease of vagrancy becomes remarkable, ih 
the year ending April 1840, the vagrants apprehended 
were 510 men, 617 women, and 14 children; in 1847, 
381 men, 531 women, and 6 children ; ip 1848«429 men, 
458 womeOi and 6 children ; in 1849, 505 men, 400 wo- 
men, and 1 child ; and in 1850, 523 men, 387 women, and 
2 children, Thus, in nine years, the total number of 
vagrants has sunk from 24.59 to 912. The mo^ft marked 
decline, however, is in tlie number of vagrant cliildren, 
which has sunk from 328 to 2. Practically^ juvenile 
vagrancy and crime have been extirpated in Aberdeen- 
shire. Perhaps this result is nut altogether imputable 
to the Industrial Schools: we observe that from 1841 to 
1850, the number of rural constables has increased from 
17 to 37 (expense of constabulary increased only from 
HI 185 to L.1385), and a sharper practice of picking up 
vagrants, or turning them back at the borders of the 
county, may have liad its due infiuence. At all' events, 
those are the facts, which offer matter for serious inquiry 
and consideration. 

From a variety of papers which have reached us, we 
are inclined to believe that the subject of juvenile 
Xmuperism, vagrancy, and crime, has been more closely 
and practically investigated in Aberdeenshire than else-"' 
where. The success of the Scliools of Industry in that 
part of tlie country has suggested to their 8Up{>ortor8 
that the whole state of the law in relation to young 
criminals is defective. For example, to take up a de- 
serted and ignorant* child for stealing, and deal witli him 
as if he were a responsible being, is believed to be a scan- 
dalous abuse of power, and, to say the Imt of it, demo- 
ralising; for, as destitute children are b^ter treated in 
prison than out of it, they care not how often they are 
convicted and imprisoned. According to Mr Watsdii; 
there are at all times and in all places a certain number , 
of improvident and wicked piirents, who pay no atteg^ 
tion wbatever to l^heir cliildren; leave them to beg, ai;;| 
steal or to play about the streets all day long; and 
would, on the whole, be rather glad if their progeny 
than otiicrwise, llio jaw provides no sprl of puuiah- 
for these mbhstera. It takes parent to tasl^ 
deserting hie cliild ; but there is a hind uf misuiage ? 
infinitely worse than (je8efti()n,; iro Is this th0< 
neglects^ Take a case that 4ate)y>^^^ 
notice. A w Mower in good empl^^ 

took no care whatever of Ms 
taught pothiing, and knew nothhij^: ); ' to go 

in ’’r^s^''these' rags': '.were^ :iiever the. ' poor 

litUe creatures huddled together 


VAgrandiaed during 
the da/rtf i|5«y rt home, it wAs'^chiefly 

raw meaL ^he nharity of neighbourg ultimately did 
Vgcrtneihiug ^ mitigate this dismal state of aifairs, hut 
i tbe luw ^^uld not got at the parent Xf he preferred 
bringthff up his children hhe wild beasts, it .was ho- 


^nce aiitaesfVomimturw weaikiiess 0 ^^^ or from per- 
versity, is :pf little donse^iueiice; the harm Ihey indict’ 
on society is the same. ; To this class of personsi various 
in th4ir degrees of improvidence^ lhay he traced the 
groat 'mass of ^ juvenile wretchedness and precocious 
depravity. It will be said that Sc^iools of Industry^ by 
odtninisteri^ food as well as instruction to vagrant 
Children, must have the ed^tof augmenting the num- 
ber of improvidoots. But with judicious management 
this is not observable. Sheriff Watson tells us 
that the UUm^ of improvident parents is not sensibly 
ihereasod in Aberdeen. If we understand him tightly, 
improyiderioe eaists in a fixed quantity : in every popu- 
lation, lobh after it as you will, tho stock of improvi- 
dence keeps up. The means adopted to check intem- 
perance, to cultivate and refine feelings, will in time, 
it is to be hoped, lessen the proportion of drunkards 
and bad managers ; but at present we must take society 
as wo find it, and legislate accordingly. 
jSut on whom should the duty fall of rectifying an 
evident and gross abuse? A certain number of badly- 
behaved persons turn tbeir children into the streets *, 
these children are so much of a nuisance, that benevo- 
lent persons, though not well able to afiTord it, catch 
them, sOud them to schqpl, and giyo them food and 
educatioh— tbeiif only reward being the hope of check- 
ing crime in the bud. These people are clearly doing 
what the public should do : they arc giving tliemselves 
a world of trouble with what is properly no business 
of theirs as individuals. 

Against this burthen upon private charity we raise 
our unquaUfied protest If it is the duty bf society to 
hang felons, it is equally the duty of society to prevent 
children from growing up to be feloiis. In some mea- 
sure to reach the evil, Mr Watson and others connoted 
with the Aberdeenshire Prisons Board suggest that a 
law should bo enacted to give magistrates the power of 
capturing vagrant and neglected children, and sending 
them to an Industrial School, with recourse against the 
parent, or against the parish if the parent is a pauper. 
When tlie child is incorrigible, and repeatedly deserts 
the school for the sake of vagabonising, theBbeTifi!| with 
the concurrence of a jury of seven persons, shall be en- 
titled to pronounce a sentence of expatriation. Accordr 
ing to the proposed bill, the exile is to be subject for 
a timq to a colonial school of reform; but as this would 
involve a heavy expense, it might be su^cient that he 
was apprenticed in the cokmles to any respectable party 
who might desire bi« eorVices. There may be objections 
to the expatriating port of Che plapr^^ think, 

to tile Bobeme of oompuUpry atteiidaiice at schoCl at the 
expanse of the parent. So far we cordially atsept to the 
proposal, ' A child put into prison costs the country 


propc^al. A child put into prison costs the country 
I^^O ^r annum ; whereas the cost of Ms maintenance 
at an thdustrial School is but L.5 |»r annum ; at Aber- 
deen it is bUiy L.3, 10s. We almosit fear, however, that 
the propos^ to substitute prevention for punishmeat of 
crime has Uttle ehahco of meeting serious attention firom 
the legislative mind Cf the countr^^ Mehibers of par- 
liament, frmn their hidjiits and anociatiOns, are not yet 
prepared by give heed to the 

subject ; and WO to learn bhe of the metrOi* 
poUtan daUy psti«ts has tt to throw put eUsm^ 
cions as to the ^Caft cf S^ prevent- 

ing crime ; indeed laid pi^r rather goes the length 
of averring that these Schools^ by promoting the iU 

tho^yicious, tend to ^ster crime amopg the 
streets. Thli^^^i^ 

jar from the tmtM Bagged' or fa d ustH*d 
os^cfnily as wi Ilfiieve them 


generally to be, are effecting no small good ; though it 
is tolerably clear that until some practical and dieap 
{dan of removing neglected children to fields of useful- 
ness in the colonies be adopted— 'for It must come to 
thatr-the system of reclamation will remain incomplete. 

We are able to state that in Edinburgh, and also in 
Glasgow, the Industrial Schools which were sometime 
ago established have been the means of reclaiming 
large masses of poor and neglected children, and lessen- 
ing tiie number of criminal cases brought before the 
tribunals. It must, however, be added, that the streets 
of the above cities are stiU disfigured with troops of 
loitering children in rags, who either will not attend 
the Sebpota of Industry, or are, on various grounds, not 
eligible fbr admission. To gather up these fragments 
of the juventie population, charity schools of a different 
class make the most earnest and praise wortliy efforts. 
In Glasgow an attempt has been made to reach the 
utterly neglected children of the streets by means of 
Sunday schooling. The association which professes to 
follow out this plan appears, from a report ‘that has 
come into pur hands, to have been remarkably success- 
ful. At present two schools are in operation : they are 
conducted by 24 teachers, who act gratuitously, and are 
attended by 250 children. No child is admitted who 
attends any other school. The benefits of the institu- 
tion are open only to ‘ destitute and neglected orphans ; 
to children whose parents are unable to pay for their 
education, or indifferent whether they receive any ; to 
such as 4re sent early to work, and who, from exhaus- 
ti(m of body, if taught at all, must be taught on Sun- 
day; in shorl; to the poorest, tlie mo.st ignorant, the 
most helpless children that can be got.' The progress 
made, by this benevolent scheme — which embraces in- 
struetion in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, 
along with ft simple kind of religious and moral admo- 
nition— is stated in the report to be very gratifying. 
A collection of disorderly and ignprant children Inis, by 
dint of culture, been transformed into a body of well- 
behaved youth, fitted for earning their bread in a 
creditable manner. 

We have had no opportunity of knowing anything 
personally of these scliools, but should hope they 
meet with the encouragement of benevolently-disposed 
in^viduais. They show what can be done by zeal 
tempered with the kindliest spirit of Christianity ; re- 
mii^ing us of what has been done elsewhere-r-Abcrdccn 
for one place — in getting up Ragged Churches— a ^u^w 
class of places for public worship on Sundays, wliicli 
have been opened exclusively for the benefit of the 
neglected the ragged, the miserable— that great non- 
descript class whose harbourage is on the confines of 
crime and poverty, and with which every large city 
alarmingly abounds. 


THE NAMELESS SHELL. 

On the Buuievard Montmartre, in Paris, may bo seen a 
sh^ devoted to the sale of various curiosities in natural 
history. Tliere is constantly a group of persons out- 
side the windows, attracted by the articles exhibited ; 
and when you open the door, and enter, you find presid- 
ing within not an ordinary shopkeeper, but an accom- 
plished artist. Very rarely is he to be found alone ; his 
magazine being a regular rendezvous for travellers, 
artists, naturalists, and authors— in short, for all the 
iitCfory celebrities of Paris. Jemraing, already the 
glory of natural science; Wilson, the principal former 


of the Museum in Philaddphia ; Philippe Rousseau, who 
paints animals to the life; Delgorgue, the intrepid 
eleiHant hunter ; Orayr so distinguished amongst Eng- 
lish naturalists; MUchellr the director of tlie liondon 
Zbologioal Gardens; Henri Mounier, the rival of Mo- 
Mre; Alphon^ Harr; Beshayes, perfect master of 
ecmcholo^ ; Lafresnajm, equally distinguished among 
omitholo^stS I Emile Blanchard, who devotes his life to 
the study fthiddissectiou of living mlcrolcopic atoms; 

Fi^uo^ who searches tim remotest quarters 
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of the globe -for alimentary substances wherewith to 
enrich Europe; M. Michelin, who devotes bis leisure 
hours to the collection and classification of rare polypi— 
these and many others may be found studying, admir- 
ing, drawing, and describing the strange animal# which, 
from all parts of the world, are consigned to the shop 
on the Boulevard Montmartre ; thence to be distributed 
among the collections of Europe and America. 

Undisturbed by the buzz of brilliant conversation 
continually going on, the master of the establishment! 
docs not lose a single moment: he gives orders, ho 
classifies, describes, and sends off his treasures, fre- 
quently as gifts, to enrich vicious museums. One 
evening, as he was very busy in classifying a collection 
of shells, according to the method of Lamarck, one of 
liis visitors, taking up a rare specimen of the Ae/ia;, or 
snaihshell, said, *Ah, I can never look at tills species 
without recalling an incident which 1 witnessed here, 
and which I will now tell you. 

‘ 1 happened to be in the magazine one evening just 
like this about ton years ago. A lamp from the ceiling, 
which enlightened the centre, left the corners of the 
room in deep shade, wdiile the ruddy firelight played 
fantastically on the strange animals and grotesque 
objects piled around the walls. The master of tlie 
shop, wdio w'as then, as now, busily sorting shells, sud- 
denly took one which chance had placed under his 
hand, and presented it td a tall, gray-haired old man, 
wdio had been silently seated in the background. The 
latter approacdied the lamp, examined the shdl, smiled, 
sighed, and jdaced it in his pocket. A slight crash was 
heard as lie quietly resumed hia seat. Seeing many 
inquisitive eyes fixed on him, he said, “I have broken 
it.” And throw’ing the fragments of the delicate shell 
on the floor, he ground them to powder beneath his 
heel. 

‘ For some moments there was a profound sllonco. It 
was broken by the old man, who with a sad smile said, 
“ Chintlernen, I w ill tell you why I have broken this 
slidl. Mine is a strange w'cakness,” he continued; 
“ and yet if I can hope to find indulgence for it any- 
where, it must be among you, who are yourselves 
collectors, and who might perhaps, under similar clr- 
cmnstancc's, even imitate it. That shell was a helix^ 
whicli has never hitherto been named nor depicted. In 
my collection I possess the only specimen of it known 
to the scientific world, and which I iiurchased ten years 
ago in this magazine. The first time that I saw this 
unique sliell my heart beat quick with jw. I was 
])oor, but at any price 1 must possess it. Intoxicated 
w ith joy, 1 carried it borne, and I passed whole days in 
contemplating it, studying it, and examining its most 
minute details. It took me two years to pay its price — 
two long years of privation. Every month I brought in 
a small sum, often saved from the necessaries of life. 
But what signified that? 1 possessed the shell; it was 
mine alone; no one could show another similar! 1 
w'ould not allow it to be described; when I s^pwed it to 
some few of the initiated, it was on the conmtion that 
they would not mention it in their Fauna. Never was 
devoted lover more blindly jealous of his beloved one 
than I was —than I ani of my helix 1 

“ Shortly after I had paid its price in fhll, I strolled 
in hero one evening as usual. Happening to open a 
case of newly-arrived shells, I started back with a loud 
cry. There I beheld a helix precisely similar to my 
own ! Fancy my grief— my despair! My treasured 
shell was no longer unique — some other collector would 
possess one similar! Although very poor^ I did not 
hesitate : I purchased the heUx, and carried it homo ; 
but this time without any joy of heart. I possessed a 
few good pictures, an old and cherished .family inherit- 
ance ; these I sold to pay for the second ^ell, which, as 
soon as it became mine, I ground to atoms. 

** Three years passed on, and want pressed heavily on 
my old age. The failure of a bank depMved me of a sum 
which had served to eke out my triding pension, and 
enahlo me firom time to time to add a gobd shells 


to my collection. Out off from sole 

enjoyment consisted in contemplating shell ; 

never was I tired of examining my heli:i^i ; ^ 

I forget the sickness of heart which oppressed nie;;When 
one evening X saw in yonder cabinet thr^ shells likO: 
mine ! I took them quie^y in my hand, examined 
csirefully, and gave them back to our Mend, their 
* I cannot buy thetn,’ said I. He looked at me earhestlyi' 
and saw my paleness and my tears; for, gentlemen, t 
was weeping like a child. He smiled, took a hammer, 
and pulverised the three precious helices 1 You all 
; witnessed what he did just now. May God bless him 
for*%is disinterested kindness towards an old friend ! 1 
I should die of despair, gentlemen, if I thought any one 
I else possessed a helix like mine.” Bo saying, the old 
man rose and went out, wrapping himself up in bis 
i tattered mantle. 

‘ Four years ago death separated the old conchologlst 
I from thatwhieli formed his life: one morning he Avas 
I found sti# and cold seated before bis cabinet, his glazed 
eyes still fixed on the beloved slicll. His collection was 
purchased by our friend, who had shown such con- 
siderate sympathy for the old man's jealous weakness ; 
and, strange to say, up to the present time no other 
helix of the same kind has been brought to Euroxie. 
To an uninitiated eye the shell has nothing either 
curious or beautiful in its appearance : its rarity forms 
its sole value. At this moment one of our most learned 
conehologists is engaged in classifying and describing 
It: lie also intends to publish a drawing of its form. I 
hope that, in memory of its first possessor, he will call 
it the HeUx Jnnomiiuita. — the Nameless Snail-Shell* 


EsnanATioN ukdbh DimcuLTiES. 

An interesting story is told by the * Glasgow Saturday 
Fost ’ of the adventures of a young lady, Miss Mary Brown. 
She was the daughter of a gcotleman lately dead, and inho- 
; rited a small property from him, on which she lived. Her 
' only near relative in Glasgow was a ‘ no'er-do- weel * brother, 
a cab-driver, who, having himself boon disinherited, con- 
stantly teased her, and extorted money ft’pm her. llavhig 
firiends in America, she determined to emigrate, and took 
her passage by the City of Glas^pw steamer, whioh left on 
Tuesday. -Her brother, disappointed and vexed at her in- 
tended departure, formed a sobemo to detain her. A trum- 
pery claim was reared up, and a medUalione warrant 
applied for. Tliis ho swore to, and got the warrattt. Armed 
with this authority, and attended by tw'o slieriff’s oftioers, 
bo watched the sailing of the vessel. Miss Brown, with her 
friends, w^os on board; they remained with her till the signal 
for sailing was given, and, bidding her farewell, they went on 
shore, ana walked down the quay. Now w’as the cab-driver'a 
opportunity. Seeing his sister deserted by her friends, and- 
no help at hand, he sneaked on board the vessel, and Cciuscd 
her to be apprehended in presence of the passengers, 
the ship’s orew, and the immense multitude of onlookers. 
In vain did she remonstrate against such shameful conduct 
— ^violence was resorted to, and she was dra^d on shore, 
and, refusing to listen to their proposals for letting her off, 
she was carried before Sheriff Bell. The sheriff, after 
hearing the evidence, detected the trick, and dismissed the 
case. She left the sheriff’s office, and met her friends: 
she was now freed from her tormentors, A new ‘dilemma 
arose. The vessel had sailed— Miss Brownk passage was 
paid, and all her luggage on board. To overtake the 
vessel seemed hopeless, biit stifil she was resolved to msdceii^ 
the attempt. Hiring a eab^ she drove to the Greenock 
railway station, and finding a train on the point of start** 
ing, was speedily conv^ed to Greenock. Fresh misfortune# 
secnied to arisc-^the City d Glasgow steamer had passed 
Greenock nearly half an hour before the sridvid of ths^ 
fraiii, and was seen slowly steaming put Gourook. AGOn^ 
rook steamer was leaving the quay^ and Him Brown weiit 
on board of it The Gonrook steaiimir was. mindly bvov; 
hauling the huge City of Glasgow, when all on a sudaeti the 
latter wu sOeu to *bout sldp,' and ktum towavds G^eno^ 
The cause of this sudden obange arose from an accident 
which happened to the oil oist^ 
wu dosj^ohed to Greepo!^ Ibra of aIVkna 

hence the delay which proved so forii^% |U the perse- 
cuted orphan. Taking a smafi wu lowcd 
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‘MOKNING DREAMS Altljj TBUB*^ 
SiiAKSPBARE talks of attempting iTOpoagibiUtieSj y^, 
getting the better of theiui and tha expreuton 
been set down by some as a specimen of the %ato of 
speech not uncommon among gr^eat aii^thors; and termed 
in the vulgate Nonsense, ^ W do not coincide in this 
view. We tldnk, on the contrary, that there is a sti^in 
of pliilosopliy In the seeming paradox. The impossible, 
ot what is termed such, is ppt ah entity, but nierely a 
condition. What is inipoMlhle to one man ia ^sy ^ 
another ; and the impossibtUties of cine age areoommoh^ 
place transactions in the next; The imagination does 
not create^ but merely exaggerate and combine, imd thus 
its wildest dreams, dealing as they do, so far as matenals 
arc concerned, in the real, turn out not imf^uently to 
be prophecies. But the ^orld is slow in reooghidng lta 
seers, and many a truth annotirieed in bygone ages hi^ 
still its place in fable. 

It is the custom of the poets of these degenerate days 
to complain of the loss of their inipossibiUties, of the 
flight of their faities and geiiii, of the disenclmntment 
of tslismahs, and of the general decadence Of the 
pretcrnatnral world. Thfe coniplaint, however, does hot 
prove the absence of the spiritual, but of tlie faith in*: 
qiiired to perceive it; and in losing faith, i^try loses its 
soul. To an enlightened eye, the poetical niaihhiueify Of 
the early time has, in our day, a more obyloui 
ence than ever. If is traced in its works, i'he 8^]^ 
stance bus come that hitherto cost only its shadhw 
before ; the impassible is the aetual: What w© want is 
not poetry, but poets; and wlmt we have lost Is not 
spiritual agencies, but the quality of vision necessary to 
recognise them under new forms and new names. 

The hard and cold unbelief which dlAtinguishes the 
present age is one. of the most itemiiTkhble of 
phenomena* Surrounded by winders, hnthdM^ .I^ 
is w'ondcrful. We despise the fi^th of .the el^ 
because it has been consummated in th^ $ aii4 l^owi^ 
Aotf) a miracle is wrought, we 

to do with tlie nairaculcmsht # 
faith vw use^ to sit on timt Uttie bit of ?Orte|)tal carpe^ 
whiph, on 'oui|:.'ib^^ :.o(mv^eil.''u«;.',aw.iiy: 

hundjt^^ of miles at a pace vastiy 8w«ter than thet 
the oonrser I; As extrac^tnttry: wm that 
^home.'Whiojti, . on , ' a ■ .peg i-n 'his: sh^Wer ;b^.ng:iurn^''hi' A 
'■■■parti«nlar-.'Wigrv''iet;og^.^ 

'\;sqevcr;w©;-.chose:;to. go.^ All. this .::PaSBi^' 

■Therp^wasno carpet, no.hQrst^.no 
. waS'^Wtrue as '.the - most -iudisputable 

-.meKsly- wted.a' UtUe in point of . 

/wd pfovlochils mights ^ reality hive sat Itmg elibugfri^^ 
' ' a ear'peLhnd^'tarned ev^' so- 
.,;-tng;'X»p^S[)it^;hy:^^ hat: 


if we desira; to perform the journey, we have only to sit 
qu^tiy dou4; md in a few hours we sbafl find ourselves 
at a 0^^^ ^k bur grand*r 

fathers a fortnlglitis ^ travtd to^ ireach^ AYh*? 
matters it, tbht our Carpet is spread qh the seat of W 
handsome barHagc ?‘**-that ont horse is of iron instead 
of woodr-*timt and tiatrie-^that his 

snoftinga are a mile's dlstancer-tlint, instead 

0 ^ mbiinting into the air, he flies on and under the 
e^Ui?v add ttt; the poetry , ^ 

jOpri^, axid indicate: the shortcbnilngs of t he prophecy; 
Bht the bhe mode of conveyance ie endowed with ifs 
ca^biUUes by magic, the other by science* , And what . 
tl^ni? This only proves that science is ias wonderful 
a^ pbetibal as^^m^ if it does not jirathcr show that 
tiia tWo things that the science of the 

learned is the magib bf t^^ 

But suppose, as regards jbqm the 

turning, of a peg^ 

knowing by hia art the ; rbu*te^ travelers 

'Perhaps:’, i 'fdgitiyb; phir 'of , Iby ers-^had '.■■ de8ii^S.''t.6;imti^ , 

cipate and astonisli t^m ky 

fkce-cm.' theif - hayn’ adQpte4|j<'’ 

We cannot teB^ T^ie g^ius of roniance ney^ so ‘ 
kold ;a flij^t V it be yeir imagined anything ^ ; |lm sotif ; 

and what is an incident of our eyery-day, to it 

-a,' trne'\.^posBlhUity... ■ 

please i they may trav<^ at the abS;Ordi^^^^ 
aa it Was deebsed a few yegrs ago; of fl% or^w^ 
an hbuFj and 6n arriving at de«tiuation,>^cy wiU 

find AhemtelY^I locognised; and, taken into cditi^y, by ; 
a funotio^iiy who never saw them hefme in\hhi life. ^ 
By and by the lame thing will occur with the British ? 
Chaniml for a portion of the route to their ippjjpsed! 

, haYeu-o^'5ifi|l:and;;-^ di^)P^\iU;'-thfe;j 

case will he, libat although they pUriue the.|ii! Meyiating 
'qdurgb:wi&oiafe:a 

of" 'the ; 

imw eochautoaent have much trouble w|iile away 
bknowAf .we 

;weiw;;fi®:^^^ speak .. 

■;.th4- 

.hi- 

" 
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Th^n to tbiiik of that faholoua Wd ou which an with the pattf it if inAmcy in comparison with tho 
advonturuus traToll^f might mat bimtelf aatfide, and future. The prosaic charaoter of the age has no exist* 
soar up to tee cloudi^* or span the dlftaut mountains l enoe but in prosaic minds. Old dreama are realised, 
What a pour contrivance waa this oompared with the old impossihiUties conquered ; but new dreami and new 
at rial ship which now-a^-daye carries a party of ladies impossibilities arise out of t}ic circumstances of our new 
and geutlemea*to take the air out of sight of the earth ! position. We weye prophesied of by the men cf old, and 
The roc was not always at hand When wanted ; his set- it is our turn to prophesy of the men who m to come, 
vices were at the best accidental ; but the balloon But we have made some adTanoe in the art niag)c, 


moored in our own promises, and is ready at a reason^ 
able notice for the voyage- Was teero ever a more in- 


that is certain. When hundreds of miles out of sight 
of land, if we desire a eup of coiTee, and have no water 


dubitable miracle than may be performed by a* boy’s to make it, what do we do? Why, we merely turn the 
kite enchanted by science into an electrical machine, brine of tho ocean into freshwater. Hut milk?— milk 
which brings down a shower of rain, when desired, from has become a necessary ingredient in a modern luagi- 
BOtue thin, fleecy, feathery cloud that scarcely hides the clan’s coflR^e. Bo it has, and he therefore brings it with 
blue of the heavens ? But modern miracles, owing to him to sea in a concentrated form, and a pinch powder 
their familiarity, have ceased to astonish us. If we completes the raff au hit This, however, is a trifle, 
were told of some good fairy who, to requite tho hospU With proper appliances beside him, he will extract from 
tabty of a husbandman, sprioklod upon his exliausted solid substances certain invisible and intangible gases, 
fleld, for which ordinary irrigation could do nothing, a and by means of electricity, resolve them, in the twink< 
certain magical liquid which modo his crops grow as if ling of an eye, into real water itself. In like manner he 
from a virgin soil, wo should smile at tho idle dream — tt^aehes the sun to do what that luminary never th(»ught 
unconseiouB of its being realised every day before our of doing of its own accord: he divides its beams into 
eyes. The most eximmon appliances of our present their actinic, calorifle, and luminous components, and 
every-day life would have been the source of supersti* in^f be seen at work with all tliree— taking p«)rtraits 
tious wonderment in former times. A locifer match with the one, and rooking his dinner with tlie other, by 
would have startled for a moment Lucifer himself; but the light of the third. 

what would the world have said, only a little while ago, No, the days of inagio have not gone by, and never 
if some modern magician had iiroposed to light our will; and the genii of nature will exist as long as nature 
streets and dwellings by means of a thing without herself. 11m region of the unknown and m> isihlo has 


visible or tangible substance? 


no sublunary hniit; and that age which is d(f»titiitc of 


Some of the miracles of former times have a more its poets and prophets, of its dreamers and soothsayers, 
recondite fifBiiity with those of the present. Such is to stimulate the imagination, to elevate the concep- 
the salvo applied to the eye whioh enabled it to see the tions, to nerve the energies oi its pioneers and path- 
treasures of the subterranean world. Tins salve has Anders, is destitute of one of the grand elements of 
with us only a spiritual meaning : it is geological science, progress. The external agent of instantaneous eonimii- 
which opens the eyes of ignorance, and points out the nieation between points separate perhaps a thousand 
localities where the mineral riphes we seek are to be miles, is merely an iron wire manufactuiud Jiy a me- 
fuund. But there would be no end to such analogies, chanic — but what is that immortal messenger v)io 
The retinue of Cinderella herself would be merely the makes the iron its path? The early world would 1m\e 
charms and graces of good temper ; her jewels, her own given it a naupi', a form, a personality, and assigned it 
beaming eyes fbU of love and kindly feeling ; and her a range and a province; but we, who hvo under a 
glass slippef, the measure of sympathetic beauty which new dispensation in which the former is fuUilled, Imvo 
the prince carried in his heart It is the business of nqbicr superstitions, and aim at grander iinpossibili* 
poetry to discover those occult meanings of fable ; hut ties. We imagine that suery powder of nature of which 
it is that of phllosopliy to inquire into the instinctive God has given us any revelation at all is a destined 
yearnings of the human mind after a dominion beyond Slave of the Lamp, which may subdued by stud>, 
the grasp of its age and knowledge. Thousands of years and watching, and courage, to tho ]»owcr of Man; | 
ago the world prophesied, though unconsciously even and that the light, the rain, the tiiundcr, the pnn- 
to the prophets, of the achievements of to-day. Faint ciples of electricity, attraction, gravitation, a ill all 
and feeble were its foreshadowings, and not unfre- become ministers of our \iill. We l 1 a^o already dis- 
queutly rtide abd grotesque i but they Ihowed a some- covered a Nepenthe, of which ilomer only dreamed ; 
thing inherent In man’s nature which spurned at the and we endure by its aid the moat frightful surgical 
fetters that controlled It, and made itself a home in the operations with a smile on our face, and frequently a 
unknown and invleihle, as if feeling that there was the sensation of enjoyment at our heart We are now 


fUtme ef the race. 


working at a problem, the solution of which ^already 


Nor woi this blind groping, or fierce and frantic obtained on the small scale of experiment) will relieve 
grasping m the spirit, without its efihet on actual pro- the anxieties we have begun to feel on account of uii- 
gress. Sciunoe owes much to fiilde, truth to falsehood, bom generations on the subject of fuel. The forests 
faith to iUj^rstitlou* ' Astrology was the nurse of astro* wiU In a great measure give way to cultivation and 
uomy; tee^d^leteluus of jslcl^my lighted tho path of the ooal^lds in proceis of time be exhai;uited; and 
chemistry f and the wBdett dreams of moglo bad tome on this consumroation it is our project to Wni water 
rays of trUitet Which te gfter*tlmes weiw oonoeiitrpted instead of wood and coal This we propose to effhet by 
into a umM flamd. ^e age which looke with a duU separating its hydrogen, and combining it with the 
cold eye upon bygone ingerlUttoof ha* nothing promis* eathon derived friim any otherwise uieles* substance, 
ing even in its ]ne6hilgh5l gerfeotlou. BrOgrees Is the This is only a specimen of the impo§sibiliHc» of the 
history and the destiny of thahqtdau race; and knowing day; but numerous as they we desire to have many 


Our present 
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poetry, must he immortal, sinoo ours a ootrte of Im- 
mortal ptqpsreM } and ho who fancies— which many do 
the present age is essentially unpoetiital, is a 
traito to iU spirit, hnd an Impediment in the way of 
advenco. Wo know that there are unwholesome 
as well as wholesome dreaips^that there are visions 
born of indigestion, when the sun is absent A^om tho 
sky* and the night'^hag rides the breast: but these may 
oo^sily be distinguished by the p^n* and gloom, and 
terror that environ them. The wholesome imaginings 
of poetry are lofty, radiant, bopoiUl : they belong to 
the fresh dawn, to the awaking flowers, to the bright- 
ening lieavens. l^ream thus and then, poets, pro- 
phets, interpreters of the age, for ‘morning dreams 
are true I * L. K. 

KirOLLKCTIONS OV A POLICE- OCTICBR. 

THE twins. 

Tin records of police oourts gffbrd but imperfect evi- 
dence of the business reaUy effected by the ofllcers at- 
t'lehod to them. The machinery of English criminal 
] iw is, in practice, so subservient to the caprice of indi- 
I ^ idiial prosecutors, that instances are constantly occur- 
ring in which flagrant violations of natural justice arc, 
from various motives, corrupt and otherwise, with- 
drawn not only from the cognisance of judicial autho- 
rity, but from tho reprobation of public opinion. Com- 
]>ronii8e8 are usually effected between the apprehension 
of the inculpated parties and the public examination 
before a magistrate. The object of prosecution has 
been perha])s obtained by the preliminary step of arrest, 
or a criminal understanding has been arrived at in the 
interval , an<l it is thou found utterly hopeless to pro** 
(*ecd, liow'evc r manifest may liave appeared tlio guilt of 
the jinsoner. If you adopt the expedient of compUUing 
the attendaneo of Ihe accused, it is, in nine cases out of 
ten, mere tune aiul trouble thrown away. The utter 
forgetful ness of memory, tlie loose recollection of faets 
BO vividly reinernbercd but a few hours before, the deh- 
eately-scrupulous hesitation to depose confidently to tlie 
clearest veritiCR eviueed by the reluctant prosecutor, 
render n conviction almost impossible} so that, except 
in eases of flagrant and startling erinius, which are of 
course earnestly proseeiited by the crown lawyers, of- 
fi nces against *our sovereign lady the Queen, her croWn, 
HTid dignity,* us eiiininal indictments run, if no ag- 
grieved Rubjeet voluntarily apiwars to challenge justice 
in behalf of his liege lady, remain unchastised, and not 
uiifrequently unexposed. From several examples of this 
prevalent abuse whieli have come within my own know- 
ledge, 1 select the following instance, merely ohanging 
the names of the parties i — 

My services, the superintendent late One afternoon in- 
formed me, were required In a perplexed and entangled 
af^ir, which would probably occupy me fbr some time, 
aa orders had been given to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. * There,* lie added, * is a kfr Eepton, a 
highly-respectable country 6olicitor*a pswpd. Ilo is fVom 
Laneabhire, and is staying at Webb’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 
You are to see him at once. He will put you in pos- 
session of all tiio facts-"surinlies rather, I should say, 
for the faoi»i to my apprehension, are scant enough- 
connected with tlie case, and you will than use all pos^ 
sible diligence to asciTtaiu first if the alleged crim« haa 
been leaUy committed, and if so, of course to bring the 
criminal or orlinlttaJS to j ustice.* ^ 

1 found Mr EcTton, a .atout, bald-headed, gefltlemauly 
petion, apparently about sixty years of a^ Just in the 
act of going out. * I have a pressing engiq^ment for 
this evening, |ir Waters,* said he, after glancing at the 
introductory note 1 had brought, * and cannot possibly 
go into the business witli tho attention and miputenaM 
it reqnim till the morning. But' I'U ti^l you what; 
(toe 0^ Idle pairtiei concerned, snd the ohe, too, wii^ 


whom )6ou will have especially to deal, is, I know, to lie 
at Oevont Garden Theatre thia evening. Xt is of course 
necessary that you should be thoroughly acquainted 
with his person } and if you will go witli mo in the cab 
that is waiting outside, I will stop with yon into tlie 
theatre, and point him out.* I assented ; and on enters* 
ing Covent Garden pit, Mr Repton, wlio kept behind 
me, to avoid observation, directed niy attention to a 
£roup of persons occupying tlu^ fount seats of the third 
box lu the lower tier from the stage, on thc^ right-hand 
side of the house. They were— a gcntlemau uf about 
thirty years of ago; his wife, a very elegant person, a 
year or two younger ; and throe oUildron, tho ddest of 
whom, ti boy, could not have been more than six or 
seven years old. This done, Mr Kenton left the theatre, 
and about two hours afterwards 1 did the same. 

The next morning T breakfasted with the Lnni'ashira 
solicitor by ap]H>intment. As soon as it was concluded, 
business was at onec entered upon. 

‘ You < loscly observed Sir Charles Malvern yesterday 
evening, 1 presume?' said Mr Uepton. 

‘ I paid great attention to the gi ntlcman you pointed 
out to me,* I answered, ‘ if he lie Sir Charles Mal- 
vern.* 

* He is, or at least— Hut of that presently. First 
let mu inform you that Malvern, a few inonthM ago, whs 
a beggared gamester, or nearly so, to speak with pre- 
cision. lie is now m good bodily health, has a ciiurm- 
Ing wife, and a family to whom lie is much attached, an 
unencumbered estate of about twelve thousand a jear, 
and has nob gambled since he came into possession 
of the property. This premised, is there, think you, 
anything remarkabie m Sir (yharles's demeanour?* 

‘ Singularly so. My impression « as, that he ivas 
labouring under a terrible <)eprcssioii of spirits, caused, 
I imagined, by pecuniary diflicuitios. His manner was 
restless, abstracted. He paid no attention whatever 
to anything going on on the stage, except wlien his 
wife or one of the children especially challenged his 
attention; and then, a brief answer returned, lie re- 
lapsed into the same restless uiiobaervaoce as before. 
Ho is very nervous too. The box door was suddenly 
opened, once or twice, and L noticed Ids sudden start 
each time.* 

‘You have exactly described liim. Well, that per- 
turbed, unquiet feverishness of manner has constantly 
distinguished him siiu^e his accession to the Redwood 
estates, and only siiteo then. It strengtliens me and 
one or two others in possildy an unfounded suspitdon, 
which— But I had better, if I wish to render myself 
intelligible, relate matters m duo sequence. 

‘Sir Thomas Itedwood, whose prop»*rty in Ijsncashire 
is chiefly in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, met iiia 
death, as did his only son Mr Archibald Uedwood, about 
six months ago, in a very sudden and shocking manner. 
They were out trying a splendid marc for the first time 
in harness which Sir Thomas had lately purchased at 
a very high price. Two frrooms on horseback were in 
attendance, to render assistance if required, for tho 
animal was a very powerflit, htgh-spi^ted one. All 
went very well till they arrived in fount of Mr Mere- 
dith’s place* Oak Villa. This gentleman has a passion 
for flrlug off a number of brass oiinnon on the anniver- 
sary of such events as he deems worthy cf tho honour. 
This happened, unfortunately, to be one of Mr Mere- 
dith’s gunpowder days ; and as Sir Thomas and hie son 
were passing, a stream of light flashed directly iu ^ 
eyes the i»ate> fol^iwed by the roar of aetiltery, at flO 
mote than about ten paces off. Tlie terriflefl jsniinM 
became instantly unmanageable, got t^e hit ^tween 
her teeth, and darted off at the wildest i|ieed, The 


her teeth, and darted off at the wildest llieed* Ttes 
read is i curved and rugged one $ and mler tebfliif 
along for about half a mUe, the ofl^whetHi of Ijhe gig 
came, at an abrupt tniP, foU against The 

tremendous Mu huiM ^ two 
men upon thfluroed wtth foightfol foSw tihe 


I 'if'" 
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ph0 1»«« ttot ftnj^ b«ett Wttte but 

' efbntoJBe<«»ttpw^HtU«t«™ 

: bAia JM-wtriM <guw <fead, hJi4 been biolcen 

c2(>se 16 the 6et>e of th^neel^, hU bendiy in ftoti wm 
dimhM up, i»o to epeidE, iande6 ^ body. Sir f homaa 
itill bireathedi fnd iret oonreyed to Hedwood liimor 
Honeet miftiiioe wgg procnptlF obtained « 

bui the intemal Ingunee wete «o umb tbet the exuH- 
lent nentoiMio ejcpiced ip a fb«r Imre nfttr he ha4 
ftemd lue bome^ 1 wee beeMiv eent fbr ^ end wbon X 
mmdf Sit Timiee wae stiU folly r oneoioui Qe m* 
parted t6 tne fnattera of iyeat moment, to whm he 
lequested Xf wotttd dlro< t» «mr hii 4toeeee> my beet care 
and attentwbi. His eon, I was awatOi had but luat 
retoroed froni tour on the tontinenti where he had 
Ihnoi absent for nearly a twelvemonth* but t was not 
aware* niither wvU hu father till the day before hia 
death* that Mr Archibald Bedwood had not only seoretly 
espourLil H Miss Ashton— of a reduced famdy* but be- 
longtoff to our best gentiy«*^but had return^ home* 
not Solely for the purpose of Soliciting Sir Thomas's 
forgiveiitsi of his unautliorlsed espousals, hut that the 
probable heir of Hedwood might be bom within the 
walls of the anmeot manor house After the llrst burst 
of passion and surprise, bir Ihomas* one of the best^ 
hoattid men lu the universe, cordially forgawe his son's 
disobedienoe->partly, and quite rlghuy* imputing it to 
hii own foolish urgency in pressing a union wiSh one 
of the liocy family, with which the baronet was \eiy 
intimate, aud whose estate adjoined liis 
* Well, this lady* now a widow, had been left by her 
husband at Chester, whilst lie came on to seek an ex 
pUnatuni with hiS father Mr Aiohibald Jtedwood was 
to have net out the next morning in one of Bar Thomas’s 
( images to bring homt his wife , and the baronety with 
lus dying breath, hade me assure her of his entiie foa^ 
giTeness, and his earnest hope and trust that through 
her oflsprxng the race of the liedwooda might be con* 
tinued in a direct hue. The fkmily estate I should 
teU you* being strictly entailed on heirs-mala, devdyed, 
if no sou Of Mr Arrliibald Stedwood should bar hit 
claim, upon Charles Malvern* the 6on of a oousiu the 
late Sir Thomas Bedwood. The baronet had always 
felt paytmlly towerda Maiverm and had assisted him 
pecuniarily a hutidred t'oies. Sir Thomas also directed 
me to draw as quickly as 1 could a short wiU bequeath- 
ing Mr Charles Malvom twenty thousaiid pounds out 
of ilie personals. 1 Wrote as expeditiously as I could* 
but by the t^ne tbu paper was ready for lus aignature, 
Sir Thomas was no longer conscious I placed the pen 
in his hand, and t fancied he understood the purpose* 
for his fingers Olosed Ihlntly upon it * but the power to 
guide wa6 utterly |onet, and only a slight, scraufbhng 
stroke marked the paper as the pen slid ocroM it in 
the directum of the spUhg arm* 

*Mr MMrbrn arrayed at the mhnos-^houee atmut an 
hour after Sir Thonihf breathed bis last ^ was eleuHy 
appatcut through all his paitiy Mr I hare no 

H ijU fs partly asauiM that joy* the joy of 
idomr, etatioiH was iteoing at hk hmurt, 
>f ^ hill to tab^ OS conowir it 

; IMiliiii wtnoil eniwta tntn^jr imfiatoiMd 

s ihw.ant «iU M iwwr tlUtfwmWttuA ka 
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* Entirely so.' 

<SoIfft6Ui^t MrMalMttriwooWtEdm 
whether SkChaxles K4tqfa ftr not* the propnetot of 
|4he Kedwood iwtates, b^eftSd dg wfth a ohargn, in 
accordance with tboocmoitMflf tho6lulUulB,of a 


sand pounds Itfh anpultg^ to tha lato Hr Bedwaiiid*s 
infent daughter. ^ 

‘SirChailes rbtmMtuBedwood maehr hbUjkfVbtre 
hit wife end fetnlly Sooto efterwardt^epiM J^ly 
. Hedwood had been joined, I uudtrstoed* by bar mother* 
i Mra Ashton, and would, when able to uddefteke the 
I journeyt return to her maternal hope^ Xt was about 
two munths after ^Sjr Thomas BodWood?! death that 1 
I determined to psef tady Bedwood a viiw, m order to 
the winding up of the pestonsd estate, which it was 
I desirable to eccomptiidt as speedily as possible, and 
I then a now and terrible Kght flashed Upon me * 

! ‘What, m heaven’s namer | nkeiahhad, for the first 
time breaking silence— 'what OOUW there be to reveal 
! 'Only,’ rejoined Mr Beptom Uhal, dl* dehrioub, as 
Lady E^wood admitted hers^ to have been, it ^^as 
her Ultimate* unconquerable tonviUion Outt she had f/uM 
htith (0 tutm 

‘ Good God » And you suspeot'-— 

‘ We don’t know whUt to suspect Should tho lad> ’s 
confident belief be correct* the inisimg cliild might hsM 
been a boy You undeistand ? ' 

' 1 do But IS there any tangible evidence to justify 
this horrible suspicion?’ 

*Yes, the surgeon-apothecary and his a Mr 
and Mrs Williams, who attended Ludj licdwood, have 
suddenly disappearSfl from Cliester, and, from uo cx 
plainable motive* having l^ft or abandoned a fair busi 
ness there ’ 

* That has certainly an ugly look * 

‘True, and a few days ago X x^eivcd information 
that Williams has been seen in Bimnngham lie was 
well dressed, and not apparently m any busmcBs ’ 

* There oertaiuly appears some ground lur suspicion 
What plan of operatioUi do you propose ?’ 

‘That*’ replied Mr Bepton, 'I must have to jour 
more practised sagacity I can only undertake that no 
means shall be ladkmg that may be required ' 

' It will be better, perhaps,’ 1 suggested, after an m 
terval of reflection, ^that I should proceed to Binning 
hftih at once* You have«of course an accurate desorip 
tiou of tho persons of Williams and his wife ready ’ 

*1 have, and very accurate pen-and-ink sketches T 
am told thw are.1 BesuUs these, X haie also liero, 
oontiuuud Mr ftoptou, taking from his pocket-book a 
sheet of oarufuUy-fdided satin paper, *a fuU desorip- 
tion of tlie ftmate baby* drawn up 1^ its mother, under 
tlie impressk^ that twins alwaysn-I believe they gene- 
rally 4o--«c!osoly resemble each other. " lught hair* 
blue dituMed chill and so on. Ihe lady — a 
very chanMg person* X assure you* and meek and 
geniile as a cljoefly anxious to leeovpr bpr 

Ohild. You nud I* should our suspicious he MPturpied, 
hare other dtttloi to peiform** 

This was pretty imarlyiidl that passed, and the uext 
tel was in BirmaOghaifti 

search* as I waa pompelM to be Tory cat^ious 
m m tirauinas, wautediduSi but dna% suooaoifhl Mr 
Sfe^aUams I tewsM hte P ^ t>^ty house^ | 
usit faauuds atbsebed* i ' 


her so out of 
pmmats 
{pteUigeiieeofherE 


r mother 






ingenuily I eiu|kloye(1, tUe clnof I fu^uintiS, 

during tftm iv^ekfi of miduoui oxukftH^t, mf 

IVIond Uarridgo intended, iMmfdlutoly nfteit aTiKIlwhi^ 
lio expected ahortiy tp irMIrCr flwtt a riph and iudtMil* 
tial relatire In London, to pmigtatn to at att 

event! to go abrpa^H Wla irw, fiovroirer, Very tigmfloaitit 
and precious iOf|prmatUm$ ktid TQrV rately* hidd«4« %aa 
ho. after 1 had obtained It, oidlipf my alftkt (MP olMilkin 
At length persetotanoe obtained ita «eWar<IU Ooe Inom^ 
ing I dtaeerned my fripoA much movp apruody attirpd 
than oidinarily^ malte hit iray to the rdiia^ly itatiOiii 
and there quoMiOii with eager looks evOiry passenger 
that alighted firom thO drst^oliii patvtaM. At last a 
gentlemati, whom X instantly fpeogdlM, spite of hU 
shawl and other vrramilngs, dVtived by the express 
train from London * Williams instantly accosted him« 
a cab was called, and away they drove. I followed in 
another, and saw them both aligiit at a hotel in Kew 
Street. I also alighted, and was mentally debating how 
to proceed, \\hen Williatils esme out of tlie tayern, and 
proceeded in the direction of his home. 1 followed, 
overtook linn, and soon contrived to ascertain that he 
and his wife had important bdfiiness to transact in Bir^ 
iningham the next morning, which would render it im<* 
possible lie should meOt me, as I proposed, till tao or 
throe o’clock in the afi;omoon at the carlioat; and the 
next morning, my esteemed friend informed me, ho 
would leave the place, probsbly for ever. An hour 
after this interesting conversation, I, accompanied by 
tiie chief of the Birmingham police, was clcsoted with 
tho landlord of the hotel in New Street, a highly- 
respectable person, who promised us every assistance in 
his power. Sir Charles Malvern had, we found, en- 
gaged a private room for the transaction of important 
business with sonic persona ho expected in the morning, 
and our jilans Were soon fully matured and Ugreed 
upon. 

I slept little that night, and immediately after break* 
fast hastened with my Birmingham colleague to the 
liotel. The apartment assigned for Sir Charles Mal- 
vern’s use had been a bedroom, and a large wardrobe, 
w'ltli a high wing at each end, stiU remainoct In It We 
tried if it would hold ns, and with very little stoop- 
ing and sqiiocxing, found it would do very well. The 
landlord soon gave us the signal to bo on the alert 
and m we jammed ourhelvca, looking the wing*doors on 
the inside. A minuto or two afterwards, Sir Charles, 
and Mr and Mrs Williams, entered, and, paper, pens, 
and ink having been brouglit, business commenced in 
right earnest. Their oonversation it is neodloas to%e- 
taiL It will suffice to observe that it was manifest Sir 
(''harles, by a heavy bribe, had induced the accouCbtiur 
and his wife to conceal the birth of the male child, 
which, as I suspected, was that which Williams and his 
spouse were bunging up as their own. I must do the 
fictitious baronet the justice to say that he had from the 
fir jt the utmost anxiety that no harm lUould befall the 
infant. Mr Malvern’s nervous dread lest his oonfede- 
rutos should bo questioned, had induced their hurried 
dep *rture from Chester, and it now appeared that ho 
)i id become aware of tlie suspicions entertained by Mr 
XteptDOi and oonld not rest till the Williamses and the 
( hild were safe out of the country. It wa* now insisted, 
by th« woman more especially, that the agreement for 
the large annual payment to be made by Sir Charles 
should be fairly written nut nm signed In plain * black 
and white,’ to Use Mrs Wilhhmi’s expressioo^ in order 
that no futdae misunderstandings might wise. This 
Mr Malvern {Mrougly objected tO} but dn(|ing the 
woman wouM accept of w> Mher terms, hg sullenly 
complied, and ht tli^ stat time reiterated, that if any 
harm should befell the lp)y--to whom hO intended, Ite 
said, to leave a jiandsonie fortune*-4ie would cease* jte- 
gardless of mtoqnences to himself, to pay the Wg# 
Ramse) a single shilling. , 

A alienee of several minutes followed breken only by ] 
the seratehiog of the pen on the paper* The time to 
mo seemed an age, squeeeod, crookedi stined as t was in 


that narrow and 10 X afterwards leainim it did to 


spoken, ^ Ais w ill do* X think t* and tewf wha«#l!W 
t^ten. Mr and b|[re1^atates signtdbd Ibuljt , 

and as mOtters were now fully nA, I gently tetmTlIte , 
key, and sttiy aed^y pushed optei the | ' 

of ihe amiable trio were towards me, and as myjmtt i 
were oh; and the apartment was thtekly ear^m^ ^ 
Wpproaehod unperceived, and to tho inexpiesSibla gbfe , 
ror and astonishment Of tlie parties concerned, whos« 
heads were bent eagerly over the important dooumeUt, ‘ 
a iiaad, wliioh belonged to neither of them, was thrust 
Silently but swiftly forward, and grasped the precious 
instrument A fierce exclamation from Mr Malvern 
as ho started feom his scat, and a oonvulsivo soveam 
fVom Mrs Williams as sho fell back in liers, followed; 
and to add to ^0 animation of the tableau, my friend 
in the opposite wing emerged at the same tpoment from 
his hidingplaco. 

Mr Malvem comprehended at a glance the situaMon 
of Rifeirs, and made ti furious dash at the paper. 1 wai 
quicker as well as stronger than he, and he feilcd in hfe '' 
objObt. Kesistanoo was of course out of the question; 
and in less than two hours we were speeding on the rail 
towards I^ndon, accompanied by the child, whom wc 
intrusted to Williams’s servant-maid 

Mrs Itepton was still in town* and Mrs Ashton, Lady 
lledwood, and her unmarried sister, in their impaticrn'e 
of intelligenie, had arrived several daja before, 1 had 
tho pleasure of accompan 3 *ing Mrs itepton with the 
child and his tempotary nurse to Osborne’s Hotel m 
the Adclphi ; and I really at first feared for tho excited 
mollier’a reason, or that she would do the infant a mis- 
chief, so tumnltuous, so feenxied, was her rapturous )oy 
at the recovery of her lost tecasurc. When placed m 
the cot besido the female infant, the rcsemblanco of the 
one to tho other was certainly almost pci feet. I neier 
saw before nor since so Complete a likeness. This was 
enough for tho mother , but, fortunately, wo had much 
more satisfactory evidence, legally \iowod, to establish 
the identity of the child in a court of law, shdolii the 
necessity arise for doing so. 

Here, as far as I am concerned, ail posiiivo knowledge 
of this curious piece of family history imds. Qf subse- 
quent transactions between the parties I had no personal 
cognisance I only know there was a failure of justice, 
and I can pretty weU guess from what motives. The | 
parties X arrested m Birmingham were kept in strict 
custody for several days; but no inducement, no threats, 
could induce the institutors of the inquiry to appear 
against the detected criminals 

Mrs and Miss Ashton, Lady Redwood and her children, 
left town the next day but one for Redwood Manor; and 
Mr Repton coolly told the angry superintendent that, 

* he had no inbtructions to propccutc.* He, too, was 
speedily ofT, and the prisoners were necessarily dis- 
charged out of custody. 

X taw about three weeks afterwards in a morning 
paper that Mr Malvern, * whom the birlli of a posthu- 
mous heir in a direct line had necessarily deprived of 
all chance of sncccssion to the Xtedwood estates, ahd 
the barotietey, which the newspapers had so absurdly 
conferred on him, was, with his amiable Itfdy and famUy, 
about to leave England fbr Italy, whete they intend^ 
to temain sotpo Ume.* The expressed, but uueiom- 


had been, it was fiirther stated, carried Into effect, and, 
the legacy Intendqd for Mr Malvern paid over to 
The WiUiamsee never, to my knowledge, attained to teO 
dtenlty of a notice in the newiteapers ; but X beueite 
they pursued ttjSdr original intefi€on of passing over 
America* V i 

Thus not only * Offence’s gilded hand,’ 
best fevltegB of oitr nature, not unfeequMSy * imipi by 
Justice,* and place a cbncealing gloss OfrWwMM wMtdi, 
in other olrcuasstanotet vofild have 
the perpeteatem to a prison, qt iPjfla w httlks* 


howeter, any einAotl^t ^4 ^ 

tfftppjQ wUh ati abttMf wHk!ti)|[i^il|ti 
latuTAl and rtnUblOf U b qticMijioii hioK, I 
to lu»«4» tfalb turn to atid 


. , ' spojsraisi 

AwM thtoe ^flittrioB fM»d It-hedf before the Ohrletioti 
er^the qtieeAon-^A^ ep^geeimimtlerteigetAble? weiK 
]^l»o«ed by Ariatofle; who, unable hitflielf to itflve the 


diflleuUy. waili obfttented^-^in the tme tplrit of a lover 
of uatiire--'WH)h cOrdAilly recording the roeulte of hie 
accurate obeervatione, and advanctog hli opinion rather 
in the fortn of an inquiry than of an allegation, I7p- 
warde of two thousand years rolled away ere this qnea- 
ffon Vas SnUsfaOierily antwered. Nay, we believe that 
the regetahie theorji' has, even at the present fime, its 
advocates*, while some are still disposed to consider 
that the sponge is at one period of its existence a veget- 
able, aud at another an am mat 

To any one who hesitates to acknowledge that^tbo 
sponge is endowed with ammal life-^oonfessedly in its 
lowest form, yet with a most exquisite adaptation to its 
I destiny - wo would tlio spectacle of a living siionge 
iu a portion of its native element. We would let him 
gaee oil the anioiate<l fountain, which is perpetually 
sucking the water into its substance risrough its Cbnnt* 
less pores, and, after assiniUating such particles of it 
as are essential to its existence, ceaselessly expelling it, 
at mote distant intervals, through the larger channels 
which may be observed on its outer surface. We would 
point out innumerable getnmulos of gelatinous matter, 
which at certain seasons of the year may be seen spout- 
ing * from all parts of the liVfng dim which invests the 
horny skeleton;** until at length, escaping from the 
nursery in which they grew, they are earned off to the 
wide tea by means of the force of the currents issuing 
from the sponge, though not left to perish at the mercy 
of the waves. Por he will find that the young animal 
or egg is covered with numberless minute hairs or 
Cl/ 14 , each one of which is endowed with a distloct and 
innate power of vibration ; so that by means of thousands 
of almost invisible oars, the young sponge * shoots like a 
microscopic meteor thS^ugb the sea,* until it arrives at 
soma rock or other place properly adapts for its future 
grqwth; then it settles calmly and contentedly down, 
and gradually losing its locomotive power, begint to 
spread on its base; and builds up, within its living sub- 
stanea, a boruy fminework, such as we have already 
seen in its parent. 

The above-named currents may be more distinctly 
seen by powdering the surface of the water with chalk 
or any similar subatahee; and Professor Orantmentions, 
that by placmg pieces of cork or dry paper over the 
apertutes, he could tec them moving^ by the force of 
the parrents at the distance of ten feet fh)m the table 
on which tiiei|K)c$m6A rested/ 

£>r Peyef^ who paid great attention to the struct 
fare of the sponge, brought proofb of its animal vitaUljy 
before the Aoyel Sodiety in the years 179X-57, And Mr 
Ellis, five yeste afterwards, by his dissections, set the 
questhm quite at lett^ thttugh hg teU into the eitor of 
believing that the fiftilb of the sponge was the outer 
t we of worms or polyp#, XAter examination, however, 
has shown that they^ or commonly #0 called, 
til an mtonoi skeleton, while the yltai power is shnjply 
composed of a slimy film which coats over eveiy | 


spsiiibiBQrnrxaeigou^ , 


|l|4 tfUdaK igedt as it Appterpi, possesses the power of 
tedtelto m parthslte esteutkl to its growth. 

ft nil been afBr|tee4 tiudj the sponge is obwved to 
contract or shrink when torn Item the rocks ; but t^ei 0 
is satisfaoliory evidence to jptove that neither this nor 
any degree of lacerktion lies a tensible effect on this 
nervalete though vital masg, 

All sponges* howetwr, have not a horny framework, 
hut some, which are thereto tendered useless in a Com- 
mstoUl point of view, are Supported by a skeleton com- 
posed of siliceous particles imbedded in a tongU dbrous 
material* These Articles, or apiauAs, as they arc termed, 
are so uniform in the species to which they severally 
belong, that, iu the wetrds oT Professor Grant, if the soft 
portion be destn^ed* and a * tew of tbeth brought from 
any part of the world on the point of a needle, they 
would enable the zoologist to idontliy the speeieS to 
which they originally ^longed.’ Profevtot H. Jones, 
however, considers that this opinion should be received 
With considerable limitations* 

The last fact, trivial as it appears, assumes immense 
importance when we learn that to these spicula We 
must turn for an explanation of the isolated masses of 
hint which abound in varions chalk fbrmations. * Tlio 
mere assertion,’ says Ithymer Jones, ' that flints were 
sponges,* would no doubt startle the reader who was 
unacquainted with the history of those fossil relics of a 
former ocean / and yet a little reflection * will satisfy the 
most sceptical.* g'or lung ages the sponge is imbedded 
in the chalk, through which water is continually perto- 
Uting. A well-known law of chemistry explains why 
similar matter should become aggregated; and thus the 
■iliceotts matter of the sponge iorms a nucleus for the 
siliceous matter contained iu the water, until at length 
the entire mass is converted into a solid flint. But vo 
are not left, he adds, to mere cot^jecture or hypotlu sis 
on this point, * for nothing is more Common In ciinlky 
districts than to And flints, which, on hemf ftrokenf ^ttll 
emimn porthns of the original epongc in an ahnuH un- 
ulte*^ state* I 

There is every reason Vo believe that the spongc-flsh- 
eries of the iSgean are at present cond acted prtci^ely in | 
the same manner as they were in the time of Aristotlr^ 
The sponge-divers are mostly inhabitants of the islands | 
which lie off the Oarian coast, and of those situate d 
between Bhodes and Calymnos. These men^wUo furm I 
a distinct society, and are governed by peculiar lav s, 
which prohibit their marriage until they shall have 
attained a prescribed profleiency in thOir art—go out 
in iitila fleets^ pompOted of eaiques, each of six or seven 
tons burthen, and manned by six or eight diVors . eai U 
man is simply equipped with a netted bag in wbi(‘h to 
place the sponges, and p hoo|> by which to suspen 1 it 
round his neck ; and thus famiihed, he dcteenda to a 
depth of flrom flve to twenty, or even occasionally thirty 
telhoms. The sponges which he collects are first sa- 
turated with fresh water, which destroys the vitality, 
and dteOUiposing the gelsSlnous matter, turns it Mack; 
this mstter is stamped out by the feet of the diicrs, 
and tbesjponges are then dried in the ten, and strung 
in circles, alter which they are tesdy for sale and 
exportation. 

In a good loosUiy Sn expief|^divsv Slay bring up fifty 
Okie in a day* audtereachnke ha obtains about twenty- 
five dtelShams. The Wirilllte is dfioulatea, says Forbes, 
when the sponges ate and a Vary large sponge may 
weigh tUro okei, The Uhtef spUtifb^markqtii era Smyrna, 

that thsse sponge- 
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dlTcw ‘ate from Utftuiay brad up on dry Mtcnilw and 
other estenuatiiige dyet, to make tiiem extreme led«t 
theq takinge a apunge eret ift oyle, they hold it, pert in 
their moutha, and part witfaiotit, we ttoy foundw wi^r* 
where at hrst th^y cannot pt|iy long* bat aftat pra<^ioat 
the leanest ntnv an hdur ana a-halfc, even till the oylo 

of the spunge be corrupted ’That gntlier 

sponges from more than an hundred fathom deep/ &c. 
All this IB very wonderfhl* bnt the narrator ecamps the 
value of his tale by tolling us immediately afterwards 
that ‘ Samoj is the only place in the world on whose 
rocks the spunges grow/ Bo that, in the words which 
lie elsewhere makes use of, * we applaude hys belief, but 
keep our owne/ We do not, however, mean to assc|rt 
that there are not sponges of some species (though not 
the sponge of commerce) which exist at a depth as great 
as that which ho mentions, for liVirbes dredged a living 
stiociiuen of one small kind from 185 fathoms in the 
Uulf of Macri. 

The sponge of commerce (Spongia was 

divided by Aristotle into three kinds — namely, the louse 
and porous, the thick and close, and the line and com- 
pact, These last, which arc rare, were called the sponges 
of Achilles, and were placed by the ancients in the in- 
terior of their helmefs and boots, as protections from 
pressure' and abrasion. 

The hamc naturalist states that those sponges are 
best which are found on coasts where the water becomes 
suddenly deep, and attributes this superiority; to the 
greater equality of temperature obtained in such waters 
—observations winch have been corroborated by Pro- 
fessor K. Korbes. * 

Pifty-six hpccios of sponges have been enumerated, 
leu or eleven of which mre found in the British isles. A 
portion of these inhabit fresh water, among which we 
may mention the river Sponge (S. Jiuviatai%j>), which 
abounds in the Thames. Among the British sponges, 
too, is the stinging or orUinb-of abroad sponge (8, urens}, 
a widelv-dillUsed species, which, when taken out of the 
St a, is of a bright orange (‘oloiir, and which will, if 
rubbed on the hand, raise blasters. This stinging qua- 
lity is highly increased by drying the sponge— 'U process 
whieJi also gives it the (‘olour and appearance of 
i ruriibs oi bread, whence its popular name, 

hponges, as may be imagined from the mode of their 
growth, are most sportive in their forms i some are 
tubular, utherb inushroomdikc, a few almost globular, 
nnd still others branched or hand-shaped} in tlie warmer 
Stas they hang in fantastic and gorgeous fans from the i 
roofs of submarine caVeriis, or decorate the sides with j 
V iscs of classic elegance, though of nature^s handiwork. 
Nor are their colours less various: some arc of the 
most brilliant scarlet or the brightest yellow, others 
green, brown, blackish, or bhining white ; while Penm 
iiientions one procured by him in the BoutU Bea which 
was ot a beautifod purple, and foom which a liquor of 
I the same colour was extracted by the slightest pressure; 
with this liuuor he stitiDed several different substances, 
and found that the colqulr wat not affected by the aotion 
of the air, and that it would bear several washings. 

The value of the sponge in suvgety is well kqpwn ; 
and it is also used medicinally, being for this purpose 
lightly burned to pqwder, and given In small doses in 
scrofulous ('omplaintl It has also beeh regarded as a 
specidc in leprosy and hydropbtfbia. It is, however, 
needless to say that iu tueie last it oan have no in- 
fluence whatever. 

There are soveral representations of sponge* given in 
the balneal foosts depiemd on Yadous fitruscan vases ; 
and the sponge has been found tu a perfect state in k 
Koman barrow at BartloW UiUs. It was dlapovered nesk 
the saorifleing utensils, livy says that the oots^g ol 
the breast of the Samhlte ghmiatort Watbpongd. 

While tiia animal in the sitkmget of 

various kinds, they havb always a very Itrodit fishy 
smell, which may perhaps be tmded at kh 
proof of the fealty whlcb they owe to this anttuid klng^' 
dom. Yotwemuatni^diiiittMktibm 


wifiol^ though they bear tho name at sponges, would 
rather their mforoscope straotnre, toMpng 

to the v^table world j we allude to these kphWtli, as 
getaiitum sponpss, which are perfontly ddahrenl/ir^ the 
sponges properly so called. 

— 

A BAY At OBEWB. 

4 WBat plooo is Uiist’ said tho worthy old gontldmau 
my travoUing^coinpaiiioii ou the London and Nor^ 
Western Bail way, as ho woke up from a cumforlabIK 
nap Vhen tho train slackened Spood, and entered a 
spacious and cxponsivoly-docoratod station. 

* This is Crewo, sir, 1 behove f and wnircely had I 
answored, when there was a gimoral shout of M^rowe, 
Orowo I * from an army of porters who came rushing out, 
and pounced upon tht' tram as if* it wore their lawful 
prejr. rreseiitly a head peered in at tho door, itlqlli^ 
ing ‘All hero for tho Taverpool liiiol* And on my 
oUiorly friond sa 3 nug that ho was for Manchoster, he 
was politely but smartly informed tliat ho* must chailgo 
carruiges hero.' Bo we botii got out ; an<l my friend, 
after some bother about his luggage, and tho use of 
somo hasty language, was at last mado ‘ all right’ by 
being put into a carriage hearing an aniiouncomont 
tlint that was the ‘ Manchester tram.’ On another 
oairiage in frant was a similar board aniiouiieiiig the 
‘ Liverpool train,’ imd bolniid was a third to annminoo 
that for ('bestor, TasBongors wevo running up nnd 
down the platform : somo looking allcr luggage, some 
for tho right carriage, and others darting into tho 
iiaudsomo rofi*oshtncnf-ruom. But nobody seumod to 
think ot going away from the staiion; indeed the only 
mode of oxit and r ntranep was tlirough a closo-shnt 
iron gato, bosido which sat ii pohcornaii looking with 
onviablo coolness on all the bustle around him. There 
was a ring of a boll $ a banging of doors ; a puff of tho 
engine ; and off wont tho tram to LiVoipooI. Another 
locomotivo now appeared inov mg cautioubly down tlio 
lino, and was spocdily attached to tho Manchoster train, 
which was soon out of sight. A third camo ; caught 
hold of tho Chester train, and away it rilblied. Tho 
passengots who had journoyod so amicably together 
from London were now thoroughly dispcrswl, and ero 
tho sun sot, somo would bo crossing tho Bcotoh Border 
at Carlisle^ some embarking at Jlolyhuad tor Dublm, 
and others eitending to their business on the Mersey 
or tho Doe, or amid tho tall chimneys of Manchester. 
A luggage train came crawling out from its hidings 
place, and iiiiidingthe coast clear, wont thundoring post : 
the porters wiped their foreheads, and wont to have a 
little rest; and I, the solitary passongor forCiwc^was 
loft cooling my heels on the platform. 

‘ Whore w Orowo V 1 said to tho guardian of tho 
iron gate. | 

< Cross iho bHdgo, go straight on, and turn to the { 
right,' was tho conoiso ^oply. 

Bo 1 crossed tho bridge, and found myself in a plea- 
sant country road. The flat tich fluids of Cheshire ex- 
tended on the loft and to tho right ; at tho distance of 
about half u mile appeared the square massive tower 
of a church, suitoundod by long ranges of low build- 
ings like workshops, and rows of houses evidently quite 
new. Some neat oottagos lined the sides of the rOnd, 
and there were two or three inus all bearing marks of 
youth; while somo eealous |M^1e had caused afosy 
mils, bearing the words ‘ Brc^iaro to meet thy 
printed in oouspicttous type^ to be tdflxod wal^ 
^Vittg a stranger not a very high idea of the ehimeter 
of the people m the habit of usmgthae toed. Turning 
to the uassedaHethodlit bearing tho 
dste of its ereotleni $ anowfkm^ul driven by 


-ox. 
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ft ftow irtii ti^ith i lirave nftw^-libtttdi and 
tho boim4*ry laada by tUd OhMiei^ Unft^ t 
avrivftd sft OiftflTft* V 

»ofe nMy* yww tibwo iuftiy wily ^ Aijeto 
Oft ^diftUie fttatte 

tbxrh m 1 ^ of ft j|0o4 dpftkm lh% 

Tho ivovUi^r ftiWwr w fidMfttHim 

hift UmprM I«h4 OhwiliM 

ftnil both %o4 ihwtiiy^ 0 % of twi 

j^kfttigo that Hhiir fhite vrm ^Ijjkut Iq tw^ldi^ Tll<^ 
lyosofetif^nomworooiiiftt ^wfthythooil»ftftimXii^ 
vm v«>ttld gfty, * vwy fwmaowpiliTEfawift j 

ftfftd itftoif ft w yftftti hftd 3^0d aWft>^it]^fttliO ihO 
gioftt worWioft of tho Ofiwd Jrtmotion Iito% fttid iho 
Mat cohere tho wain liuo'io Birodhghftw voooivoditi 
or&butftidot liom thotnofth cm wott. Bovoral tbooiando 
of ]^oi^ worn brought horoj; the oompftny laid ont 
stmta and battt boom; ohoga laoro opened $ oharohoe 
and ifdboolft oroctod; ft nuirkot-plftoojkvoidded ; a Me« 
cbanics’ Instiintion aitaliliidiod ; many hotels bnilt» one 
of wliiph was destined to lodge iroyaUyfbr anight; and 
a town was oreoted with a ^pidCty tmwcampled OTOn 
in America. 

Tho general appeaitnoo of Crewe is vwy pleasing. 
Tlie streets ate Wide, and wetl^pavod i the honses ate 
very neat and eommodious, Usually of two storeys, built 
of hrioka hut the brick concealed by roughHcast 
plftston With porcheii lattino^Wbidowi^ and a litUe piece 
dr gardoh«gtomul before the door. The greater part 
of these heusas belong to the con]pany> and are lot to 
Ike men at vents from 9d. per week upwards. Tho 
ftCcomtnodalieii is good, and it weald be difficult to 
dnd such bouses at such )pw rents even in tlie suburbs 
of a large too^. Water as plentilhUy supplied by 
public punijis and the town is well lighted with gas. 
Tho names hf ithe streets are oxpros^ve: some are 
called after the towns to which their direction points— 
Biioh as Liverpool Chester, Sondbach, &o. ; others from 
the works to ^vhich they load-*^saob as Forge Street; 
and others fWini wdlTknown but voty modern hames— 
such as Frinoe Albert Street. The placarik on the 
walls, howSrer, Seem somewhat out of plaoo m a radl- 
way town, as nearly all have relatiop to saloa of cattle, 
tiumerf be. indicatung clearly enough that Crewe is hut 
ft hmchanical aettimeut in an agrioultiiiftl district. 
The markpt«pkum is apaoious, and ruothd over ; 
chur(^ is ft handsome odidee of atone; and the He^ 
ohanlca^l^ttitkm a doe building with a laige leoture- 
room (tm^ also as a thwn^hallb a good library and 
)iew8-roQm» and commodious class-rooms. These were 
all built by the company; and indeed the completeness 
of everyUiihg^jimnnmM With tho town dves evidence 
of s^chtmompfitudeof mesne possessed by its fpondcr^ 
seldom, if ever, fitll to the lot of prSvoto indiylduals. 

^ the most intotpsting o^ectSi however, about Crewe 
mw tho railway works. Ihese are placed on a Ipige 
toMUft of land near the station, and so adopted, that 
W(ij^ai4^ttfri^ engines con easl^be rim 
lemthowypmt^ !h these works eveiy- 

thing oosilmsd with ^the rolling stodc’ of the eom^ 
pany ^ tbg karttmm ssOtlen of the Une (Woliiestoii 
bs% used dw Ink softtbsm) is madk imd ropairedk 
The ndmber of band# kMdoyed at present Is ftboftt 
eight hnndred; but temkrR when iftUwiys wmb 
mote prosperous tUkk nftWy It eftceeded W thousand. 
TUo '(Torkmon Seem tg^iMenA In totetbly jogua} jnNki 
portions, to the fbur^W ttepppsof#^ SW 
^ ft? V K dclil^te ipeoclli cl ihk $^7Se 

vmh brogue of the Irkhman, and tbft sharOi Wuiift; 

g^>^ty^ricbi^ the aT s?R 
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is carried on in bmg ktttteidiedk, for tho mp^t i)airt of 
kftk storey, and uaUedlke *dtting,* < erecting,' and 
etlper shops, acMmrdIttgte IjM hotkke of the work dene 
in them. fboaiihHmexnaybsdliW 

metal, mRl Idoske in wood; the 
IhWftsr belhfif.wmlftykd mftkiqitkebmet^ whoels, 
iS^dos, dud dtte latter jn eonstmcting the 

oamkges. By fkr the gi<eatisst hiimbcr of hands are 
kSipfteyed in the fbrmor. 

^Skt our linsty Inspsotion msy begin at the he- 
gltilUitm, let us peep at ^e fonndty, BoUi brass and 
weft m cast hem, but to^y it is iron. Tho sandy 
iook is eevored Witli moulds of aH descriptions, and 
sWftirihy srerkmen are preparing thepi to reoeivo the 
tUefded iron. Ooeoaionally you are"^ startled hy tlio 
chout of *|fhld yftUt kyei’ which must be taken in 
its literal signidcati^ for H comes hrom n moujider 
bldWkg awa^ with a bellows the superfluous grains of 
fine sand, which, if once in the oye, will give somo 
trouble. The monlds aro ready, tho fumaco is opened, 
and ft stream of bright sriilte metal rolls out into the 
pots prepared for its vecoptton, and is speedily poured 
Into the moulds. In on adjoining shod areblackHimthH 
plying mrehsmmers; but thoir greatest efforts are 
entiroly eclipsed by the mighfy steam-hammer that is 
Boen at work in another part of tho shed. This ham 
mcr is jlio invention of Mr Basmyth df tho Tlnd^ro- 
Wfttor Foundry, near Manchester. It movos up and 
down in a 8t|wiig^iVame,at aspeod subject to such nice 
regudationt^ thftvsftCd^htg to the will of its diroctoi, 
it can gently drive a nail, or emsli to eplintors a log 
of wood. WhetrLord John Russell lately vibited 
Manchester, the delicate touch of this hammer a. is 
strikingly displayed before him : an egg was procured, 
and plac^ in a wine-glass, and such was the power 
possessed over this ^ant, that after atittle adjustment, 
the mighty hammer was brought repeatedly down so I 
as just to bhip tho egg as genti^ as by a spoon m tho 1 1 
hands of a child, while tho glass was not in tlie 
slightest degree injured or disturbed. The labour 
saved by this hammer is immense. One man sits 
porclied vp in the friume to direct it, and another stands 
below to guide the iron on the ani^. Tlie great long 
bar, white with heat, is polled out of the flumacc, laid 
on tho massive piece ef iron under the fhuno, and with 
a dull heavy sound down comes the hammer, swiiUy I 
or slowly, oooording to the wishee of the director. I 
Fiom the forgo and tlie foundry the ^rongh-^hewii* | 
iron-work passes to be planed, and its suriaco to bo < 
made < true.* The wheol of ah engine or a ofvrriago, 
for enampls^ after boing hrsw by the blacksmicli, 
qnirca to bomost Mireloliy cut tonnd tho run, so that 
the Space h^esn Ihe aaiige-*thftt is, the projoctingi 
inner part of iho whe«k and the kuter part— may be 
porfeetly cpnicsl, In order fthat the least amount of 
suvikiCe may be enpoked to ihftrail, and eonsoqueuily 
the least amOftnS m (Hottoa prodneedi Again, when 
a cyiixi^*^ eemei frinn tho the interior mu&t 

bo out and itoljshed tn a perIM cirdo, ot)ioi*wise it 
would be ftsSiess. ^Infthork there is no part of a loco^ 
motive that di;^ nut req^ to be prepared with 
i|ie moi^ peri^ lo fit some other part; 

and if ii gained, the engine will 

eithev hot Wmfc aV UO, or woik very imperfedly. 
it mmd be it is hard meM« hke 

frstt kkdi bjfftjMk tlat has fhfts to bft wmfM bn— 

Wjft wood end siony. 

cf iMting anytt^www fiNNI^ It 5©!^ 
ftdai^t. You ptm incto a sM tw ^ ma- 
Xkom ekeh other, with aU 

uMifttw of Wbi^ liritk-*-drhren by 
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. th^-.hb.'isw 
,.,you;-.nattce 
: ■■'itara's^ahd 

tin^: in., a. lat^i^.- .;;'ai^^ 

(';:iaa^e.. owf ,.;&0 ; 

■\ joinei^- a -^ 1 ^^ .#otioB. biini^, 

:.aU tlic. surfa^.||piPa^ but thu 

■:,.inachin€, ■. 4 i^;;::,i^v,i.po^ iti'isj. requirosi,; 

to bo ooiistan^y regulot^ and boucu the 

att^^i^-''ef v.^.'-'i^ iu ;,^r|e...|,j,.4t a /large 
machine yo^ Jong , oiimuci irbde o^led 

^ occontrios * uudes^ihg this ' op^ratiou ; at Imbthor^ a 
cylindbr is bebig planodY add at a .tbU^^^ of 

vvlieois are beini: cut The ^iugs thus i^ pro? 

served, and >vlU be seou in large heaps bii a yard, 
ready to be i^olted down, and * used up * again. In 
some cases, both it?<m and brase fillup are produced^ 
which of course ofMdt otlw ; but in a 

quiet por^r of one of #eds y^u will find a boy 
with a boap of tliose dllnga before him, separating the 
brass from the irpn by moans of a iBagnet* > Only 
Imagine a boy of fbuitoen w 
all day long except zaking a inagnot through, a heap!' 
of black and 3 *enow dust, and brushing into a sepa- 
rate heap the izbii dUngS off his mngnet I Ton will 
also see a series of ttoc iron rollers working on 
each other, by inoans of which plate • iron can be 
twisted into ony given form; a migSi^ty ‘punch* which 
will make a holO an . inch in diameter through iron an 
iimh in thicknOai^^s^ easily as thongji it were clay; 
and a sharp-cutting instrument tiiat shears through 
sheets of iron os easily as a pair of scissors through 
a sheet of paper. 

Go into another shed, and you will see all these 
vaiious parts getting their last touches from the 
liandi and being fitted info each other; and here cdso 
you find twb or three men engraving, on circnlar 
sograents of various engines 

arc to be known by- In another, shed the eugines are 
. being f orootQd.’^^ H^ you sod from twenty to foirty 
in aU stages of progi^^ Porliaps the framewoik 
only has been laid ; or tho boiler, wifo ifo many row 
of long circular brass tubes, has just been fosfoned, 
and is now receiving its outer dothiug of k^ng. slips 
of wood; or tho whole is complete inerel^ 
to bo tri^ oh tlfo many ifoes of^ra^^ iii^nd d^tiad the 
slieds. Thero are two classes of ongmes he^ Itjiuse 
diffcronce is dbsofvid)le at a glanoe ; some bave six 
; wheels, two of ivj^k are, yeiydargo^sbout six feet in 
■r.I diameter^ ThUlW: 

'■ first only are' did^; 

..:;.,,being' merely what^aroi':<^ed,:'v5b^ 
this description of ehtfbfo pforo: pawesr,.is 
Ubfomdd, ■ and honoey%;iit; bsed;’S»il;p*^^ 

, whero; high, velo^y fo- 
.rvuspllyillttlo wm^V'Otilsii® 

^JitO-ipthers .have 

f d^/jpi^jdeeeai^ 


jDimsAii 


|.■ > ^!. ' .l . | ■■■ i,!..ii,^jii ' i) i ii> |, i | ii Mi I'l ii i ^ l iiijiiii rw' lijjiji^ii O i 

/sl^sdngs inet^vdf^iiwU,^ 
oirsdlar?Sa#;%e^^ of,. ..the quiet 'steady''**^ 
a woodworJf;...if? ■" 

j«-ei^b^;and readyi|:;|h^ar»':}^- 

Ala«g^'j:tbii^r^^ the:i,;r^^'M'#ie;i 
.yr]ifoU::,thdyrvSjrerpid afidv.yforhhitfo^ 

diriagfo is a iboy stiiQdg with hdirifel 


.'and' olsewhere^'-'m^^ .peiutmg;:t^ 

UlUbipsaiyy on.; foe' panels nf 'a;' .door.' IIdifo.v 
are jboards"' piaced beforu: ' a ' oaiptag.o^ ' with > 'tUd ■ 

■ ttou:';*' W et i .indicating' foat: ;' 3 fod 'niiusi not', go ; ' '| 

an.d'. sfon.o- of .. the,, carriages'-- ,giYO.-.dvidened.'''.of ■..'! 
seen 8e^yi€0> hui are how renewing their youth under 
fob sk&td hands of fo painter and foe Upholsfo^; 
When r^ to ‘ go on tlie line,* they are let ddwh ' 
through tho iraprdoor,; fixed on foeir wheels and akles, 
and seni fo relieve Others foot require repair. ^ 

Six o^elook strikes, and work eoases. In widking 
back iekiurely to foe station, I saw many of the : worlds ^ 
men digging in their little gardens, ‘brlr^ng fo 
selves,* as Smerson phrases ‘info primitive relations 
with the soil and nature others were reading the 
papers of the day at foe Meehofoos’ Institution ; others 
strolling among foe green ' ifound foe/iOwn ; aiid:; 
others walking to a clasarboxn, to a foetal 
foeiare ; ; while sbtno were proceeduig fo reere^ 
a very foffbient kind. I was admitfod forOugh foe < 
gate by the same poUceman ; the ^.down^exm^'^ 
arrived, andilt Conveyed me in m hour ande^kslf tO 
Xdvetpooh a distance of abont fqrty-^Vemiles^ stopping 
only once at foe woU-Idfo^ ; of Warbfofi^lfo* 



THE rst AlSD bf: aOTBEAJrt) AS A? 

In our number for the bth of March a bH aecount 
Gothland was given, with 'foe view of turoifig atfon(% 
to it as a field of emigrailoiir It was iM»ted^ 
biand of about righty mibs Iml^ 

Baltic, in foe latitude of Abetdtbl^MfoV Cofoposed^^^^ 
one mass'^ of 'Bmesfone, and;’'.fav6hi^:'''w'tfo^;.:.av':c^^ 
mild foough fo ripen grapes open sfe iri iqmmeri ’ 
while in winter there were noh^USuaUy ahby^jm'^ 
too -ffevere^to' aWo#,bf 'foabattle'.^’-'snd - horiw 
out. ; ./It-'was ' ^spbkeh -of os’ weU.qhalUled 
-for - home -"consumptfon' .or’ esqforiatidO^fo-'Eb^^ 
in agrfoultufol respect : h huhdfod^^^i^ 

'hind ' S0otland^..the'';:pQopfo'--'hmi3ig, eveb;:';i^oiant^ei'is^^ 
Use- of fo^lime'whwfo-foffos foe^'-baidt^m 
- ^-In s;cQxfo^quen(m^<^.:’..ou|'’BO^ 

.farmers wfofo fo M/fiffon difiS^i-.pal^fo':'<sf/,.-foe;^Opfo^ 
makiog •■:.iu!irtlQuiar\|pq^^^ wd'.;^w^'.>u^^e 





_ like a Wltb high edgfeiir ^ 

: tili it has great central hollows forii^ihg Wiha 
retentioi)>of the water, ifot which' .th^"aiie.:J'eW‘- 

Fhabrai outletl towar^i the sea. The 

na^t: aHf Sthorae^ ^lai^,:.t|^hi;):ih, 

''the the ''ial'ahd'.;':al^; little ..hettet ,thim''^aF8h#a:: 

'.for. a .gh»t'':i;^rt 'of '''the.vy^;:';'a.hd^ 
the' the graai^.i'w'hihh' .'ihei^'';^^he0':''h^4 

of tlie.Ve^^'-'.^SWtisest .■kirt4*^'iiBa'''id4^y'vftt:^^^^^ 
of hattle. The atahle latid the 
driiiihed, and vei^ji: iU Mtivat^ beihg 

to hhtil c6h»||etely feghai^ 

^ Ibil ire hiasatit {it^otirietbis, osuai];jr of 
twenty to fifty aoiws of arable gronridi /Wi^lr one or two 
hunii^ aei^s of ineadowv a^ forest4ahdi the arable 
gj^onds^ hOWever^ in^^^^ tolged, as in the System of rttii* 
riff and ruk^^h In Soo^od^ pr^rietor seebis 

satisfied with throwing his land in small ;portioni into 
MSr to alidw the water to cbUect into the 
intermediate hhllowS, and thenee nin dfif^ or evaporate 
as it may. The crop, judging frbih what ^ saw Of the 
stubbie, is of the scantiest description^^ ]^^ care Is token 
in the preparation of ihanUre ; its use seOhis not to be 
Yindcrstw. NeUher ls any provision todfiO by a turnip 
crop for the sh<!ep and cattle. AecordlbS^y, when I wSs 
there, the winter being just at. an end, the poor animals 
appeared to have literally no fbbd assignad to them, and 
were redttoed to toere skin and bone. !: At the same 
time, tho^ which I saw 

Upon the hew|y«reclaimed mm^n-tandlJ^ ato po 
that toe island must be capable ^ raiaiftg this ctop in 
great abundanoe. Bbw the Gothland shb^ live through 
the winter, aha suMvO after getting |yi feeding in 
ia What I csik hardly understand Xh Scotland, 
;;with t*ioh ttoatw^ hot one shebp In a hundred would 

" ■ * Thb^iii^ of the homiWfiy pbhslst of latge marshesv 
which they are 4tolni»g by means of canals in a very 
judicious manheh The Soil is principally of a light 
peaty natuiW ? hot loahi, as stated by another observer, 
but still evidently very Capable of cultivation when the 
drainc^W is completed^ Xto the borders of the mo- 
jmsses'the soil does approach the nature Of a light loam, 
lying OKMitly oh a Olaysy or ihariy subsoil vary inW from 
one to jtjiiree fbet in dbpih, and which can eaiH^ be 
totown Up add mixed mh the surfaces so sis to form a 
iWiiy vsloabto toil ^iidl purpose** Xh ^he centre of the 
|i»riliei(, the in depth ftom five to 

siX| seveii,^ And eight feet in depths and will of course be 
moto di^Koult to render valuable $ but It appeared to 
me that iim a few years it could be made to produce 
'toolibJwUjelto pasture.- . 

, ^ AB over to to Imd tor the quany<« 

ingi and undbf toarlheS^ ft is abundant, but of 
course tootodifilouitt^ ai.» It is every where of 

;:the very ■fincst'.'diiial^i'''j^ .A Very 

jrahpdWder. 

' l:'^W:.:at'::0ne.' p^ i''’|a]:|e''tod df 'liiy,: adtolmly adapted 
'iisAing of tfiei''ahd.'bHe^^ 

." V'f.p|:;:iiMpany,''.-to' or4(W'to..^ihtotg;lildUiWht^ 

.wldcdi^'lNy''':UiS^^ bU' 


JOh -Wf old^'hidiwvltod' Jani^ 
}hrest*!said sttf (dent to lur* 





fiitMoertoihty tto.^.'t(npo- 

wepipHi .^athto-uf 

a very- 

to''puAaU.'toa| 

^With.'.'tito: ;.;iua^ptlQp :'Qf very 

:-^Sw^ap■i-^::itoj*budK:■.s^^ tbAt':'®liii|?rwt:fs.f#t^ three- . 

''t||toeviHai:euto'-;:iu::.'tht'e tli:e..ft|!lhd 

‘•tlWl!Ni»*hbUiip;ia^^ -iil^'IS|vbeyond Whit'ihey' 

■■iWe''iW,-.ihft' eiiton’t-"hf. lUnd. While, 

fhe j^ple ate A extretne, and exeeed- 

inpty'.;hhhtoti I'o^'touch-. 'SbV.that^'^hohiteworB are.vety 
';Se«ioto:lo^d - at^ tt^ht,-'': lAbhUri:^'Jid8d^:|S^yBry .hhOap-f 
.hut. tbe'.':':'p0bpl6''''are. .ubW'-in "cOiApariSdh Witre.-bur W<>rk- 
;^ple I and AVery itUblemeht ft Of; the most priteitive 

destuiptiohi and unfit fto'tht purpose to wliicli 

itiai^pliea/ '■'■'C'i-'-' 

We leato Wattetotoiie that, though he Saw 

the totthtry at the thost untotouttlfie Was 

disappointed on fiodihg it fall a Uttte the descrip- 
tions, he nevertheless thbughi so well fif it; as to resolve 
on making it his totture bonte. He deai|ps to settle on 
one of the tompanyft farhift in Aughst We ap- 

prehend that there are diffichltles to be overcome, such 
{ft the sluggishness of the people in adopting improved 
habits, And the ototacleS which the complicated state of 
the lands prtoent to drainaige i but wheto is a live- 

lihood to to obtatoed Without difihcUli^eS ? In the fine 
plains of Haddington and Borfolky the tenant farmer 
encounters troubles of only a difibrent kind. One great 
recomtnenda^oiii were the case ours, would lie in the 
adiiable, upr^tr inoffensive character of jhe Swedish 
peopto Mr Watterstonb every where foUnd the peasant 
proprietor of perhaps thirty or forty acres living in a 
good house, with civilised us^s. Qf the honesty of 
the proplu he himself gives sumcient ptoof in What he 
says of their indifference to lock* for toeir house-doors. 
They are generally well afi^ted to the idea of having 
British settlers amon^t them. Id Shbrt; it appears that 
a man of moderate means and SItiU may carve a com- 
fortable existence for himself out of this naturally rich 
and favoufed island wito bpnsiderabiy more ease, and 
perhaps, on the whole, more isomfort, than in this 
countryt where the interests of landlords so consider- 
ably overshadow those of the immediate cultivators.'* 


SOCIAL LIF^ IB I'RABCE. 

TfiSi nair-^PABtS IN THB SEASON-^THE COUNTBV HOUSE 
-—HOUSEHOLD ECOgOMY-r^AdAdTBBS'i^NCLUfi^^^^ 

When I returned to Tourloville, I found a relation of 
Caroline’s. and her little daughter ou a visit at the Pre- 
fecture. Madame la Marqufte de Flottaucourt was a 
fine handsome woman, although itHher pass6e perhaps, 
who moved with a grace, a talent, and 

dreSscid with an elegance, 1 never touhd equalled. She 
could say something agreeable upoti every subject, and 
to every penoti il all were hhfcrmed, and hone more so 
than L Hermoine, b«e daughter, a girl of twelve, was a 
mosf finished specimen Such amiable, 

modest nmimersl toch iifteUigen&el luoii picasing sen- 
timentil such fimdafitoftpu tototehtty exhibited towards 

mother, Who of expres- 

X€(^4 

parltonl w to take especially 

to tohi a^d toi^ted me to them in Paris 

afterwards accompany 

toi# winter, that I at last 

■-|WSteip-:;S&i^':to tod-accordingly,: Bbout, 

-'- met, at ' Tottrloyilie, -. I'' 
'-'ai^rlSa^^^ .splendid . 


BiaudMrBiitosiuetj 
« tmdsvte^nd tlfiii fiiS 
i.te tew tounWy haytsg; 
^^teeitogu^pubiio,: 
aftoSiWasms^ ■ 






'apftrti&Mii. -IflV the Cbain|>a ■ Blystei. 

' of ■'fflerWroitute-^; quite' 
tlie WgiDga treM tetio, 

net whicli featoobed undbir tlieni^ to ais it l^ 

the brilHaiit i«)loiJ?rt, ^isi 
la^ Thbh the elei^ht; iSbiei,^ a^^^^ 
upon them ; the lil^tle ibiuettes 
of their kind ; adiindolid ovei^yil^i to me tt 

refihenietit upon whttt 1 hkd hither jx):ebhaiidbM 
At the tBuehrtalkedrbf W of nothlhd 

bat fairylaad| :ihto which all thh rpohiiii appeared traiii^ 
fomed. Fio^hta # p6^ id native 

Boii, aboimded 'h^ the air faint 

>^iih perfitme ; the lEduaidVw^ t all was 

one flood of light reflected f!toih #alia^p^ mir- 

rora^ The drestea^ Whbt^er magtiiflcent or aimple, were 
alike remarkable ibr that seema conflned to 

FaHa; for althofdgEindividmds are met with elaeWhere 
Who woiild caU forth expreBBlona of approval and ad mi- 
rat ion even there, the toui-emeikble of the edmpan^ ia 
seldom WelV-d^e*eed ; and id England, above alU the 
desiro of beiiig thought leads many people to 

make themselVea aa ridicnloda in their attire as in their 
general conduct. At the uiomeiit, the vsry mOmertt I 
am writing this, a lady is paaaing; every one turns, 
and stares, and laughs, and asks * Who is she? what ia 
she?* She is a Well-born, well-educated, most benevo- 
lent, excellent person, iieat and dean in her attire, and 
plcMing in her countenance; but she cliooses to dreaS; 
‘ seiisibly,’ as she terms it. Xoiig petticoats are the , 
fashion as well as full ones, but hers are short, and ^ 
seem to cling to her, as she can walk with more free-l 
doin, she says, and without gathering mud ; she wears 
a poke bonnet when no one else does So, Watise it keeps 
otf the sun; long waists don’t become her^ so she wears 
short. Ail this niay be very * semtihkf but the result 
is, that it makes her unlike every one else, and causes 
her to become aii object of attedtion anfl mockery, when, 
by making a little concession to the prevailing fashion 
of the day, she would pass unobserved, instead of being 
laughed at as half mad, which I am not sensible enough 
to see the great advantage of. Mais revenma d nos niou-' 
tofiSf or, if you will, to our wolves in dieep’s clothing, the 
guests at Madame de Flottancourt’s ball, where all was 
smooth in dress and behaviour : every one looked well, 
everything went right. The ice-creams, sorbets, and 
refreshments, were exquisite ; tasting like what one fan- 
cies of ttie nectar and ambrosia of the gods. Almost 
everybody famed in titerature» arts, or arms, was there ; 
historic personages floated past, dispensing with their 
smiles a flattery so refined and veiled, that it sounded 
like truth. The fair mistress of the revets weht from 
one guest to another, charming each. ^Look, Miss 
Loden,’ cried Hermoine; ‘ look at my dear, my beau- 
tiful mamma i Who is there hero more* lovely than 
herself! more graceful! more loveable? How inimit- 
ably she dresses! 1 am proud of my mother ! Don’t 
you think I well may be So? ’ said this aflbctionate child, 
looking at Madame de Elottancourt with glistening 
eyes. 1 replied as she exacted, f6r X really thought au 
she said was but the truth* 

We had afterwards one of t#o dinners, which were 
commanded with the same apparent disregard of 
pense, and conducted with the Same order. The dessert, 
which alone appeared upon the, table, was of the most 
expensive description, and boauiiflilly; art^ged. An 
immense vase filled with flowers occupted the centre of 
the table; on each side wem lafjge^^^ M 
plateaux covered with and fl^yfes ofnatoehtS. 

'JThe diflerent dishes ana 54tW«V:wero hanM rotund 
by the servants; but beside la- 
some bottles of mry rare wine^ bhe Of ifbioh was 
in a machine that, upon her tiling round . a ^h 
somewhat after the fbhipn 
the' bottle' without ■shakin|,'';ik'' 
without .trouble* .. :■ 

...never ".interrupted.; but-'l 
Bi^le of ;it,to''take-any 


unkiss when the party happened to bb Inr^fe enough to i 
alteii^ tim to 0^^ the attention of my iuam^diate I 
neighboyf wi&DUt m a break in ^ 
‘floW'bf^ioul/.'-'. ■ 

But'":tko!i>time of bur depattnrb:.fef;ih®-: 
near, ■ ■ ■■ liavie bebh ' vety Tortunatej*-; 

db Elottanopurt, ^ in finding tenants vfor my 
tHis season in your compatriots the Sedleight^^^^^^^ 
winter I shall, however, bccnpy i^ myselfi and haVjh^,* 
^iven sO nutuy parties jtist now. I may then renaf|§|. 
quite idle for A time; ind only amuse myself, and gb;jte^: 

I those given by my friends. But at present wc thhHt 
I ihfnk ^ Elottanebuf t, for which place I propose lliiaYjuijig S 
Paris and its delights upon Tuesday week.’ 

Madame daBois Kavort having arrived by thlS timia; 
in the capital, X gladly seised sUch a good opportunity ^ 
of paying her a little visit, and leaving the De Floti 
I taneoults to mdke their arrangements WitiiOut the 
of a quasi stranger. Madame do Bois Fayqirt’s apart- 
ment in the Hue Pepinierc (they had let their hotel, 
which is Still occupied by the Conito Ferrarini) was 
small, but; convenient. There were many curiositSei, i 
and mghy comforts, but nothing approaching the Splbn- | 
dour which daszled you at the Marquise de Flcttan- i 
court’s. A clever femme de ehamhre, a general Ser van fc, i 
and a man, formed her whole establishment, with a { 
fmme de /oum^e, who Came twice a week ; but it was ' 
Impossibie to nave nicer little dinners or better attend- 
ance. All new books and lieW music Were to' be met 
with in her «a/on, whdVe a small number of the most 
agreeable people in Paris assembled every MoUdayA 
The style of conversation intereste^l me more, and 
dazzled me lesS, than that of the literati Madame de 
Flottancourt drew round her, and ! retired to rest less ; 
fatigued than afrer the glare , and exdtemciut of but 
parties in the Champs- Blysbes. I was now struck with 
what 1 cCnfeas 1 never saw before: ngmely,;^:thb Wide ' 
dillbrcnce between these two ladies^ and tba^dl^fcnoe 
mi in favour of Madame de Flottanbourt. A Sbtt 
actres84ike play of feature and turn of expressions ^ 
something got up and unreal, that X could not explaih 
even to myself— was brought before my mind when X 
contrasted the quiet composed manner of Madanie de . 
^is Favort, enlivened at times by a refined, gentle 
vivacity* which pleased the mote from its rarity* 1 
never heard her say, as I have Madame de FlottancoUrt 
and fifty other French woqien—* IA simplioite est char-^i: 
mante l et il n’y a rien de si difllciie** 
cost her no trouble, for it came naturally. Her dress, 

! too; most perfectly fashionable, and fitted for Iter statibb, 

I had a subdued elegance abCUt it which was not so 
parent in that of the marquise, who, althi^ibgh^: 
fine, was always and evidenOu yery expensively attfrbA 


fine, was always and evidently yery exjWnsivel/ 

and as nbar the extrbine of the relgmng iinbde aS gobd . 

taste would allow her to apprcach, ;; The 

dame de jflpis Favort was, as 1 betere tetekrked^ hjE|h^^ 

cultivated; but site had none of fllkt brilUanby 

that flattering deference of tone, thote rapid ot ; 

countenance, that striAmg grace; pf mntibbj which cap- ;. 

tivated you at ^sb and faSghed h# 

rival. There Was also anotfe 

she showed te advantigt thafej thought 

qf; for as a Ptetestiibv an4, own reh?.- 

gipn, t ’'£d .’.not/ .pay mu^'::;a^ni^n::.'tb.''t|e:' thee^uigt;^'bi^;' 

my • 3^nUte:"0iwMic.''f^^ 

,l®tdatei|:d|': Fayprt'l A lpar%'.^:|s' '.in" tbc; ..count^,^ 

'good 'aflA khoWShg ‘bXbdheSa in the' 

■W'sy,.;:gding' , qUife^-.,'4reSsed''tb a-qui 
’hbjUi';^uaily;^:'’.m!jk^ays of;# 

’^U': with, 


har^ <i ju 4y 'bbr yii 












winter th'iS^iJ^ia- 

fc; i.||i^^':%!^:j^7'fe 

{\ ::|^ .'notT)i])|^ 


.'c^i 

jeeaon i ^oonl^ ^ -resWeiice thnfi 

■^^i(pifc«i^^|P|i^^$W;:iB nHShat'ih^ ■ 

.' 'W^::*«ifre»lWll^tt.':i|»iv^ llBd'iwt. 

I Ui^t. 

lm^:l^a3^k^^ no a^ctioflute 

f# fipHmnl 1 h«a Blie&ofld he 


''fi^m«ki4''f 1^' ^e:lK^::her‘moiher ^ 

\%!i^-'l^00iii&$:'^^:ij^ idto'rldiciilie'llii ofteii 

gljg^ ^ Betimes, - 


^ jlngllnj^Teki<i»X neter hil^ h^bie b^ ; tovin^ wben'niadihne {terbriii^t' hik^ the 

;^lp^««.were''ih''#i^'kee|>i]^l^t'.Mth':tll^^'''^^|^'age-^ftnd:'^'':'l^^ all';' 

^ 1.^ ei#hut whb^iioiiir ^ or 


lopi^d i* ihdi^h he^ludv^ ejreehat vho^in^^ iiiidbl the or 

: erthe ^Xi^i^itlt^^ ^ce 1 ^^ ^ 0 nt ^^4^ie ot ihaSe some 

iinprife X ibH t “M ihe firntry ed Ihe hirnttm, whibhehMi|^ and ooin - 
i;, for hlllbNd 1^ ^ Ingigeiierally di^,on i^6unt 

of'^ilie -roadaf M:epibtt|j^:::At;': . 

And profound ohi^ end $wimii dAM^pagmi^^ I witneie of the dlsoomforf,, 

' .perstiiknh^ /:.«s^:'iwf^^edness;:'l : saw 'et Flottanoourt, 
StijdirMS/yeiy^endfilit thei/heing d h mnpagne in 
ih» 'l!'rence'ira|'pO^..Ii^' In the^.oounlify in England ; 

' tbhh^rh W we set* end bad ample tirne to r wsnt:^ oontisten of toping, a want of 

: totcdiied ' .oomforti'^^ ei^ where ; . "ho j^taoe was 'in. order, 

: wie..; torie.:in .si^t of or .bi;:a.itate''''’0f -' prbgto improvement ;’ . to ' general 


: 'of it ?; 


habitf wto siotenly^And She dutiei of a country family, 
ae m consider toni* seto^ ^ihkni^n.; J/'or my own 


ilbttahcOurtfc yitiih i i»rt,’l’ toe^hy^yed'^Stoi cultivation, elegance, ’ 

AHdiltoahfyctoMned*art^^ 




from E^sem to L;100Q a year, tha^ saw In France 


Ihdaed Si ^ble itoettot bdt ae woj^^ at to tost visited, Bois Favort idways 

ltie markfl;%f to evl; etopto. irAer« altliOugh quite as un- 

gates, English, weu-ordered, easy, and gentleman- 


btton gato English, pmfecUy weu-ordered, easy, and gentleman- 
ittoto^ns lto $ and in Matob do Bois Favort all to brilliancy 
',eomj^;;^,:':a^ato want . oi the ..FceuGli woman ^ was o'nited ,to 'to. sober sense and 


of vtoit/\It lopki^ like » stately ruin, but oof at aB unpre^ding excetoc^ of her 

otot 'io .look. . was . to^magnitobt- wSnt 


y :to h riiib widow o^t to look. /Ebto was one mandltot totaab fe went to where 

a^i^lnatotO'^^ 'sbe said* *1^1' to' '.&mily 'wsre '.unn»tttna|My'’’’’iin a’ visit 

io-TOtorOto-i^k^'' .Th8\toms,'\stair(toi''-,galmriat,;:’;^^^ 
liil'tovO'-tiottorag^^^ '.•.•>■•.■ ;y tbemWas.no:want'of:s{todid'etovofturniHtrc;'but'.'l 


Wbnld:d0' robsOrved .no carpets bn ’to .atairsl'no .stoV 0 ;in the' gal- 
^ 1 not venture to say so, lerles, m> toory, nor half to oomfort one secs ia even 

inside omTaspondea'W|.lli ’ 'to:'.'.toBt^.uneomfitoble sb0w-toie'7U'’Engl;iii'nd';' and 
it. to' iiminense .' rooini’:: .. to-iamily. ibeing.v .mto'f rnie’^Tor a; week^' ii'joiay be sup- 

posed 'to. bave.torne.’to:sato^;aa]to^'’^^^^ ^boy were ' 


posed to bave toto to^S^ they were 

gwilUfiai^Pia^ (S... -iiever.'. aawvous on..;€(np? ' tore. ;.» ^.^'he^’ rgrounds- were .. extensive*’.. ,an.d: beautiful ' 

servants, lonir^avaeub m toa and Bmes diverjring^^^^^ from 
shtol^ OQitosad^^ a toke* (dipt <d(^ as a be up, and then 

'ailotod.;.'.'-tb, gri^ :’aB:.nato.''badp'::tto>V..''''Fail’'k^^ 

,plbts^:^toFer| - tot 'knd ^ in order* and 

' gto^’^umto ’’kltton 'there, were 

$00.’ ':i;dd^" stove -tables in 

^ cheerful . ^ttrepiace.' - 


kMi 


but 1 shall:, ever 

. ve^tbfOt being? so politely 

to desccibe 
glance .at and. 

toito was twelve r 
The toner may .bo- 
and, you brelOt your fast . 

^p(S^^1se^XI^ %lato Cup^f cafi au laH and a 

'tea taken " 
ooto without 




thing looks ^ hica as wUH us ; but at wa Uut for ottf- 
solTtf and our fhmdioa» aud thry for the world at 
large, there is a want liQtb of oomfotl and eleonUtiisfii 
behind the iceues. Upon the whoiiti, my ktyerienoe b«t 
taught me to wish to see nothing Mbdi itpitated At 
hone except tlie tfstuful end 

fashion of their dnss; and ine amiability of their 
charming mAnneira, where xio guest is permitted to 
feel himsaif tieglectedi aud every Intention of amusing 
tlie company is acknowledged gratefully, whether It 
is successful or not At one time of the year the 
word * conhture* is in every mouth \ although 

redK^urrant jelly* plain mi .jfimboUi, Is the only do* 
moitio confiture X have eeeu made* except cherries or 
apricot marmalade oocatkmaUy, by eny aspiring dames. 
The Common people also make what they call 
of grapes* dpples, and pears* bulled without sugar, till 
reduce 1 to a pulp. All grocers keep vases wim cur- 
raiil^jeUy* resine* pomatum, and lipi.Balvo* and you can 
go with your pot and buy for a t>cnny of any ; but 
the various jams or jellies cemmon tu tlie simplest 
household in Hontland (hey know nothing ot 1 have 
also often wondered at finding gooseberries in their gar* 
don, for they make no use of them m p|fis, puddings, 
or drinks ; and people of eimdltion invariably expressed 
surprise at seeing mo eat them : to be sure they are 
usuxlly abominably haA The butter is excellent* but 
they rarely eat i^as wo do, on bread. Twice a year 
they prepare it ffr cookery in a manner 1 wonder we 
do not cidopt, for it keeps admirably* and answers 
a ell. It 18 put into a large ma/mi/r* aud allowed to 
ri main upon the fire, hut never stirred or touched until 
thiftouyhi^ melted ; it is then skimmed* and poured ofiP, 
w liilo iK^uid, into bottles and small pots* and the gtamds 
either given to the poor, or allowed to stand till cold by 
economists* and then scraped and used for firying im- 
mediately. Tlie other, covered from the air* keeps per- 
f( ctly for sevrral mouths* without salt or further care. 
Many good Ifrench scholars lose many things by not 
knowing how to Obk for them, tf you want a rice pud* 
ding, order a giteaa de nx; if aoustard pudding* ask 
for um Never ask for soup* unless you like the 

vapid Btttif which goes by that name : beg them to serve 
you up po/aye, 2f you desire cream in the country, you 
are surprised tO receive it sours liad you demanded 
JUurettv^^ you would have had what: would improve your 
tea; and so on* Crftwfish arc given for crabs on the 
(*oasfc, becaiise, reinar[|)>ering our vocabulary* leamt with 
tears, we desire to liave an kreeme ; whereas the local 
name in most of these places is tourtsau, 

Although A gwd ij'rencU cook is certainly superior to 
every other, the generality of those who offer themselves 
to tlie Kugliah pour /alfo la caisine, for from X«.lfi to 
L 16, arc execrable. Tht^y ring tlte changes of a few 
greasy disbos over and over again, have no variety, can- 
not roast of boU* abd you must therefhre live on stews* 
The soup of conmiion cooks is dreadful : neitlier fish tm 
vegetalfies can they dyreai an mPdttd; the cokmr 
and taste must be disguised under a sauce ; and^yet yob 
hear Britons lauding IVenoh acekeiy io the skids maMy 
because it is foreign ; whitU^to Bbendi themselves* who 
are sq much better able to JudgCf Ituegine are Content 

w 1 th these desses hetym they PSiemlib gS|ngUsb cookery. 
Except at a first-rate restabmut the dOpefoon run of 
English never taste feed vtomyi and no one Hyps 
worse than the Snglw idNSdwbet fO to i|oonomise. 
There is never any |daee bo keep meak lulfiok roh 
eat either tainted or toiigb ) Add unless it k stewed and 
seasoned* it Is eoeSInoDly vesy had. A fint^ikiue yofki 
wonders, <x>^oust*Ibeaf%idaShM 
crv. * Ifadime* pray taste 

« Hoot* laddkt’ answered m kslfng* *|ifl 


had a good fortune and a good digestion; she loved 
the world, and the world had bitheno gone wp|l uitli 
her; but at last she beemne lU* serioS^ ULm the 
profpect of deatii gave her seine tmeariiMMl, for* 
sagsmously observed* it could net bw 
there waa not anotiier world. Having heaid 
lag the Bible was proper m such onmmstiuiim aN. 
retnived to try what effect It would have* a^ bakkjjf^ 
Aom a cabinet her dust*-€Overea Bib|e, reuuested me fo 
read her a portion* .* " 

* What part would you like to hear?* asked X» seulng ^ 
her turning over the leaves between Komahi and ttk 
Bevelations. 

* Ah, lisea moi cette joUe liktoire de Joseph.-^ pau vre 
Joseph i--*cette vUaine Madame PiiHnhar 1 ’ 

1 hove seen this lady* who, when (he wept into Uetk*^ 
pauy* dtesiod better than any oiig there, walking ahCjut 
and giving orders to workmen In an attire made of 
blanket flannelHaoket, trousers* and stockings, ail in 
one/— somewhat resembling a Uttie boy*s skektpn 
clothes, bfit not so nice; lier feet thrust into sabots* 
and sometimes not another article on ; generally, how- 
ever, she added a shawl, short, worn* and dingy. Her 
great friend Madame k Crosse de St Jerome always 
brought to my mind Madame du l>effand, aud at the age 
of ninety was still a charming oompanioti. I think I see 
iier now in ibait dull, old-fasnioneA unfornislisd tueio, 
looking into the street through the tall windows, sitting 
on one side of the fire, wliioh she never saw, as slie 
occupied a recess, and the high chimney came forwar4 
She, like many old Freiichwoipen (and at Msg tiuwh 
many middlo-aged onea too), always wore a bonnet; end 
there s)io sat, foom January to Utcamher, ifocm 
ing till night, doing nothbg hut talk, talk, talk. She 
told me she had been pronounced consumptive* and 


told me she had been pronounced consumptive* am 
given up by the doctors at eighkefi, and tmd to take 
leave of the world; but she went on heU old way, 


laughed at the doctors, and never swaU<»<f»0d a drug 
except Andirson’s Tills: of these she took one fitaty 
Saturday for fifty years, and attributed to kt pimie 
AWmioiiss the good health she had enjoyed for Iptit 
period. But these discursive sketches may as well <md 
here as any where else^ I have noted down foom my 
tiiickly-coming recollections a few particulars taken 
here aud there, botli of good and bad ; some of tliein, no 
doubt— 'and more especially, I liope, of the laUer^in 
this ago of progress niid iutermixture, already obapkte* 
Be it so. 1 have at least given future viritoiw a point . 
of dciiarture, and they will be able to calculate all the 
better tiie real ratio of improvement 


A THIP TO LEBANON. ^ 

A FRkficit traveller who scjounied for a tiiha in dyila 
during a recent voyage to the East* made exchii^ 

sious into tho mountain distriots of tebahou. TJm bAsta* 
tive of his journey and adventures, as pubUshed H a 
foxiigu periodical, presents a few p^k of gmunchl \ 
temt* wbfohwetFahsferteoutpages. Whiihretaylng In , r 
the suburbe of Beyroui, ho set out one day tb paik fnlo * 
^e town in the afkmCon bomei fiemdjy daveted bydkA 
population ti> the risW«; a perkd tu WCicb, aceOrdilig tp i 
the popular saykf/hbMyls abM'k the sunbhiit 
but dogs tod Fiaafis.^ a had dfiter Imi dbgk^ 

* entered Beyttot ae thii uMnioiiable hour ; and I fkH . 
eled myself the maia hr bke ^ Ambito 
^ tiw cky Ahem aU the kbaMitots ha^ 
intdlAcne, Bveep ene Vito In a psufouxid iileep ; 

(rite under (he tmL the to^dritos tk ike ita japAiiil 

Waitiht fob thrpies* Who weMi^ profouMy 

theia iklk & l)b« ride eg hike WeMOlljiM 


i wiaiauL. 

. □EriEfv I 


'jnusta vm tmf tfnauUur tlwmcteN M eoutaTiRtt. O* itww) MV mM, Vm mm 

«»• toyUWM, tk* 

dam. xWdrin WM the nroMl; of ft raliipti <duuwv iftSttdl* imd «mm *>0 


dam. xWdrin mu the nvMM af ft raliliMti <dui^ 
t«, ud iMVar want t. M ftUnw 

that th« Cattoo tdi^n wa* i«i fMr {b : 












. iWiA Mktd 4>.fill 


Sffi 

'Mi ■flBS'feiihe ii4i:,i?!|!*<^ < 

aiTtto Wnii teas* 

*■ Aa'^A iKc^o ji^ Viffi* ^4 ord®i*J A^*^^** ^ 

UeM^S » 

*b toke up ^i«i»^*^ *" 


lie ; 4ei4 

iLiji-^s^iio rbWi.^ended a 


fjTXxTTX^^^ 

. -^ tW ^1^* tie liftzaar. 

'r^rf*. 7 i'.-'-^ Lii'^' Vi. :T tu>4*n nift 


S yV Yoiiiiif «W». gracet^i »tt4 joy^ 

mM-bJe ieunUin«i bruftfiaented m thb; Mo- 

^SlInL^^^Lai ilW Vil4i ^ater on their heads. . : Bed haiT 
4 fiSenS^ sebn, bf i more deei4e4 colour than is conj- 
faJ^ith in BUTOpe, par*»^^i”g *hore of purple o? 

woinen dve their haw, if hr^wn 
other countries J» used 

pai”^ ®f 

IdSfl th^vlf* the places urhere the aJleTS initeitie<^ 
rfetaueiii of ices, and sherbet, manti* 

irCrd suniipit cf the Sanniji*. . A hnllaant 
ISj^Sm wmie^time ib^rbed to eontofflptotmi! 


^ Utdetly voHin! A 

^ geners,lly 

S Mtoto^toJ tJwSjtolt at tbto darijfg mMO^vw m 

H WM feared *l^t fhe dex- 

the failbtt in of the walls ; hui m a lew mputes they 

c^liSLtlje fi^lioo WW®®^ dtobened 

■■■'ctoerd lM»)te. wb .to ^ ^ ’ 

sonie to the co^^ioudoi' others , 

AftM maytof himatlf aequia»ted wito the most strik- 

inrXwmtoa of cily fife *»«. ei 

ftwepted the toTitotiow of the eifiir rf* inoontain to»*rmt 
him to' the leot of hit goT^ment, Oi. 
maitoe’h' Smtooiy Btoge to the ml of the eyening op 

filSi^mt A Tiew of the city i« obtoed at a penod 

Aen toe tohaBUontaorete (fil mwtogmtoeten their 

toto ot tertStos. The serenity of toe fiy?*^ 5 

to'd^P^ a,W«feA ^ 

able to tow recreative e»9t<o». ^.^r 

velltoit through dark ptoo-woods, fey^^Tauew, or a . . 

Irid £id s«fdy pb^i^itoe *5® 

i^toidence*' Herea nUisueh the narrator, at the dmijci 
jiflaX^tbat is, towards noon,— 1 im requited to ascend to 
a hieh calieiy, open , towards th® court : one end was 
fit® un«^ store with dlyans and cushions ; two 
Uowily dicSsed. were iWated on one of the divans, 
their legs cfowsd in the Turkish manner; and a htt lo 

girl, vto® Was »eated ntor thera,came a* "®Pb a^ «*«•« ’> 
Snd aooordih* to custom, kissed my h»nd- * Iwwed, luia 
twk mrSiriththe prince at an inlaid table, which 
S a^lSirttoyeOverM with dishes of vanous sorts 
The little girl broiigiit toe a long silk napkin worked 
Wito siller St etoto eSd. ; Tho todies, however, continued 

ilittikff Oli the diviin as BantiCnless as iniugo* during the 

repasti bttt%henwe had a(me,w^ "' $7,* 

. J?kv iL Aiksa' toisiAr rtf thc two oidercd m norghiksf 


7to^1:S«to of“«i;tw; in ra.,UU., 

”4Ce toe jacket, made tp fit tight round the^Ud. 
and tt toU» 4'}®®«M^lte^totoMto 

house balasieed on her forehead wito the tojeteto^to ^ a 

s:S ZTto^4lver#it. ®;* ®ff 

to.,bea^rr^«2; 

nrw^nied .wa^fo 


... :^|@|S4' ''43r;®'..<^ 

i'ithiw;' iii§h afe'>^el^8, 

>ie£K.;.i»:..eam Af . iljhrt limlm 
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cithor or untible to breathe the rareAed aimo^ 

sphere of the upper regions, reappeared at a abort distaneo 
ij )in the filocns, which instantly darted upoa him It 
w IS the stnijrf,lo of a moment . as the combatauts neaied 
the i wth w< were able to hear their ones, and to disoein 
tht fuiious nu l«5e of win^s, necks, and olnwa Suddenly 
the f )ui birds fell as one mass to the giound, and the 
e its were some minutes before they could hnd them in 
thi glass At last they picked up the heron, still alive, 
ind lut its throat, to prevent further suiFcnii^^ IHh 
fahons win regarded with a piece of flesh cut from the 
briast, and the list of tho poor heron was brought back 
IS a trophy of success Tho pnnee talked to me of 
haiifkin^ expeditions which ho had made into tho \ alley 
f Biiqua, where the falcon Is trained to attack garellcs 
Tkut theic IS something cruel in this mode of hunting , 
f r the falcons are taught to settle on the heads of the 
ammals, and pc(k out their eyes 1 had not the least 
desm to assist in so melancholy an amusement 

i hi same evening a splendid banquet was given, to 
which in liny of thi noi/hbours had been invited A num 
boi )f little tables a la Tvruue were arranged in the couii 
-^nrd, io suit the rank of the guests The heion, tnuni 
jlinL Ml Urn if oui ixpodition, was made to stand, by 
means of win s, with outstretched neck and wings in the 
centu f the table, where I was invited to take iny sc it 
lu ni smu La/antfl monks from tho neiglibounng eon 
Milt of Antonia who had come to the fiast A paiiy of 
sin„oiB ind musicians were placed on the bteps li ading 
u] ti thi house and the lower end of the court was filled 
with pc pli bitting at little tables m groups of five or 
hiK Ihe lishcs passed from the upper to the louer 
til 1(4, ind at list imulatcd among a tioop of inoun- 
tail etiH scatid on the ground, who finished their ton 
tints Old dunking glasses of Hdieninn manufactuio 
\ cie iloKil on om tables, but the greater psit of tin 
g Ksts drank fi m tups which iiaased from bund io hand 
Jhi ptmcipal dish (insisted of roasted imittrn with 
lyrainili of piliu lytd y( How with ciunuiion and sat 
ii 11 thin came fricassee h, boihd fish, \( get ables mixed 
with h iped meat Water nieluns, bananas, and other 
(lints of the countiy At the end of the repast toasts 
W(r< drunk to tin sound of instruments and tho uela 
in it I IS (f the usbcmbly One half of a paity beated at a 
tabU wn Id nsi and drink ti tho othoi half, and in this 
w ly the listivitus weie prolonged far into the night * 
After a lew more days paused under the einirS hospit 
ablt roof, the tiaveller joined a party whn h bct out to 
att wk a Maronite v^Jago about a day’s march distant 
fhe same kin I of pettj but deiiiorahsing warfare seems 
to be goii g on in the mountain districts of Lcliaiion as 
fcimiiTj prevailed on the beottibh Border oi in the High 
lands On tins odiwuon, however, no lives wore loit, the 
rage if the in \ ading party being expended on the laitus 
hedges and olive and mulberry trees belonging to tho 
em my 1 he tiaveller vtas disappointed m hia expectation 
ef witnessing a specimen of mountain fighting, and after 
saying ilirewell to the prince, leturnpd with his guide, 
Afoossa^ to Bey rout. 


THE OLD MAID 

Whiwt t first knew her, she was between thirty and 
forty Her features weie plain, yet slie was far from 
ugly tluiro was a nameless charm m thmr expression 
u hich made her almost boaqtiful Hera was a face that 
you would hare stood to look at, as at a picture I 
ooUect seeing her scMnetiniei at our h^se, a long Hme 
ago, when 1 was a rm little IfoUow. There was sotts^ 
thing wery (jmet and gentle aliout her, and that wy 
calmnM seWirt tn iwj^ all intruAon. I used to wish 


toJo^htir* 
to her nolf 
stoop 



ant. Sometimee X would stesjl up 
gt work* and the would 

wtKm 
f 


yrnilm ma^ m 


oeasg aa pOPMb. 


1 g notiagt* hut 


could not he said to lite ibete, for she iifae glways wan- 
dering ftrom place to place among her nottUhiPUnce, 
doing tliem Uttle #ervices Did Unf want 

assistance m making a dicssN^^tlio otA mgid gld the 
neatest needlework imaginable. Was Mrs Jenkt holiy 
preparing for her Christmas party?— the Arst pgelhnl- 
nary was to write to the old maid io come and makh 
some of the mime pics that were so much pnnsed Inifj 
year And when any individual in her circle of gCi' 
qualntance was laid on a bed of siokmss, who so ready 
to smootli with gentle hand the pillow of pain, end 
edm the unquiet, wandering mind, as the old maid? 
who, like her, would tend with unwianed oarc thfi 
nstless hours of sickness, and raise the linking heart 
of the suffeier by sitting near him through the uvulohg 
night with no other companion than a book and her 
own qiprt thoughts? 

hhc Set nitd strsngelv alone in the world , (or excc>pt- 
mg a widoutd sister, she had no relatives honielnms 
1 non Icred that sho did not get married, but how tlui 
thought eamo into m> head 1 have no idea I'm sonie^ 
how, 1 cannot Idl whv, the notion seemed (juih absurd 
in lonnedion with her What (ould wo have done^ 
without lur? hhe get married’ It was out of the '' 
question 

hhc lived on a small annuity in her htfle rottago nsHL 
the subuib*4 of flu town Ihcn was a Uttle patch of 
fruit gaidcn, about time yards sqnsre, with a littlo 
tound lied lu the middle and a few stunted evergrii ns 
lound tho side bhc had um maid servant, a little de 
niuie creatun as prim and quiet a<< luisclf Ihe little 
front parlour was rUhtr scantily furnished, and cold- 
looking, but very neat You alw ays saw sonu eh gant Int 
ot industry in progress on the table, but tlu re w is no- 
thing of the kind to be seen round the room Borne of her 
numerous frii^nds wero constantly asking her to make 
them one of those niee so and sos, like the one she did 
for Mrs Bnggs , and she was alw ays happy to oblige thc«in 
There w is no arm c h iii or sofa m the room on the 
squaie pianoforte (an old one of Broadwood’s) you might 
somotinus obsetve a plain black bonnet and a pair of 
cotton gloves Thore was a scent bottle on the maniel- 
jHccf, but It had been a long while empty There were 
a few books on a little shelf hung against the wall , a 
littlo poetry and some good solid prose strange com- 
panions stood Bide by side, for it contained an odd 
pinihie of tiling new and old lou might Itavo seen 
*RasHelag’ and Hervoy’s 'Meditations,’ Moore’t 
end Young’s * Night Thoughts,’ Scott’s * Rokeby' auA 
‘Guy Mannenng’ Walton’s ‘Aiiglci’ and 'Paradise 
Jjost * A ShaksiR arc there was ot course— an old edition 
in many volume s , and w hat used to please me moei^ a 
laigc old Bible wiUi pi( tuns in it 

Years passed by We had lost sight oi the old maid 
for several weeks, when one day she appeared at Out 
house, paler than evet, and in deep mourfdpg, leaAmg 
m iui hand a boy of about eight years old* ller sister 
was dead, and liad left this boy to the care of his only 
relative in the world 1 was grown a Mg fellow now j 
and when the old maid at intervals came to see os, I 
used to patronise her little nephew, and would initiate 
him into the suence of 'peg in the nog,' or eudeavttur 
to make him an adept at ' fives * 

The old maid seldom visited now, fhe she devoted 41 
her time to the education of her nephewj and with mivm 
a course of training he grew up guide and ]£kh 
herself As yeai;s passed away, we could sew Htfto 
change m her tranquil course of Uils* but thors yW 
much to be noticed In her prot4g<< Hg M girl 
token of Intehectual power of a high os%, el 

procmied the best mastm ^ I 

no k»^er supenptend his sbedmsf gbe ftmiUi #(1 , 
and ohdohrsge him by gentle woidi m iMWM. 

In ooursuof time be weut M OMbm Wglknow 
not by what his iuht win M 

pm him fhe ftm iii4 wSifif* hBwoaSSeod ^ 

S . \ 
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' bidtieniua^^ 




.„ „ 

:the 

be M ^Mwred a 
edj^ir of e hundred a vaar in a country Tillage a long 
Tf^y locked 

jtttther thinneir and o)w than of y ore; Imt ahe^ waft^ry 
{<;bcerfvl and merry at vihe ihonght that her Hany 

; ; !il^imc jpilNsd^^ hcphew« from the curacy^ auc^ 

c^ded to Ihd living. He took a few private pupils^ and: 
.^ia iDcome waa iiierea^d. Aiter a little time he mar« 
ii^ the old mmd ofiinid love wife, tlmngh 
" |h^e wai ho ontward^ to her* /(I'he bride wai 

clieerfuh g^-tehipire^^^ ; btkt the old maid 

looked for eometliiing;|nsiae» ihid rould not find it : there 


‘ %e had been 
ba|i>y^^^^ retnrnedvto her cottage. 

I farhi^ th^ fijtiniiter and hie wife weh) not sorry to 
let. i^d 0 ^ ber^ for ehe was vather a check upon them *, 
mmieover^ she had be(»mei tl}ey said, sour and * odd $ ’ 
hw^tbere wae often no pleaiing her* do what they 
wohld. : Bui she was growing old, and the weight of 
years wilt i^nd down tbe strongest inlndi and wither 
the outer catering of the heart, though not the heart 

- ^ cottage, and bedame acquainted 

v ^few Old people like herself, who could feel fer her 

Sh<^iiiOsSt ind at their honies she used to spend her j 
■ : btehin^ But rlie was no longer the^gentie, auflering j 
:;tto^ah of tbirtTj^^ become fretful 

; ) and pOOVish ; am imw was a 

rubber of k wbicb game she began to be an 
lidept You seldom, saw be^ face look pleasant, as of 
old, unleto^ wh# a partner to 

her saUifi’actiom ) 5 he now 

fingers, and tliott|h her di^^ same quiet 

kind as evOr, it was ^ a broqch and 

I /chaUis wbicb did not use to be there. She woWld talk 
to;;^tt of things you had fergotten long ago : of Iwr 
j v^t to Abbofeford, w an anecdote of Sir Walter, 
V old housekeeper. She' 

' . umuld criticise Bdmund ICean, and inquire if you knew 
: rJohn; ^inhle. Sim bsed to praise the latter, and 
.. to'^the . pb^ 'Unless to see . bis ' 

•Ha^t/ it wai^^ W^ lolemm 

said, but she had no 
epe'iw'mkelieri^ .Imr .Sbat tbat'cele^.: 

' ',';"hmted'"'i^ ':bad'''^med^^':yeafh;':'|kg^ - ;aiid. abd. would only. 

. ;.v. toe ; what .1 thought ..;m; 

''repto- . 
itoiiitoyvdresk 

.' ;■■''■ ^^::|iS^hMd'tott‘yhd-''bhw' hO'#as ^ 

-r'koii^Mill^htob ii 0 w''~hs 

bfeto^ibM::'beeh;l^toned.^to^ 


H(fiy Wriit lE!hii,was the oQhclisicKiv Bven her nephew, 
wedded of wife and living, 

benefactiCss totm. ^ . She passed away 
as if alto bad never been; end no cate imW, but some 
tobttofSdi^ mypi^ recalls, even a fiitting 


, TO MY DREAM^CHILD. 

‘ ' jtobi hat^^ The ofalldivaa of slUcc 

Qim Bsrwttm^fSther.'-^Wlitt P 

XsTTLi onol I Ua i* the dark 
mth-thy sweet limprmaad to 
|^hok« t^^ .. , 

4VWhy still hearts slow; quiet beattag, ■ 

^ la:;aoliUhdlTUu)*.; ■. ■■■:' .,'■ 

On my breast thy blight hMr 

AVdi its mooioricdhue 1 know ! 

And thine eyw R thou wert m^ 
l%ey WdUid ansWis* m 
JLooksef lottgufo. 

. Wairy hand, that On iny cheek 

Falls with tonob as tlore^s wring soft, 

1 can feel Its curves, resembiiag 
One that, like a young bird trembling, ' 

Lay la mine so oft. 

Thou w!U spring up at itiy feet, 

Flower’llke-^beaiitlful and mild ; 

Ciossipa, toi>, on me bestowing 
Flattery sweat, will sky, * Tliou'rt gn)wing 
Like thy father, child.* 

No ! I would not have t)W faee 
Xmsged, b](mi.ed one ! in thine; 
who crushed out all my being 
In ono love, and pQured'-^ear-secing-- 
My hearths blood like wine. 

I have given thee a name, 

W*/teU natao— imio shaU ovtt’ kno\^^ 

XVhen I my It, ibess comes thronging 
A wiioie liietinie's aitu amyongiiig, 

And a life 'time’s wo. 

Ab, fhat Witfd!-^! wako-*I wake--* 

And the light breaks cold and bare ; 

. . Xirigbt one-HSeycr hoi'u, yoi dying 

To my lovo— without reiJlying, 

’ llresm'ohild, molt to air ! 

Byes, no wife sbatl ever kiss ; 

Arms, no child shall ever pile ; 

Xiift i up to Heaven, beseeobing 
llim who sent Uiis blltpr teaching i 
■ • BeifasWiswmi 

Not as man sees, seeth God* 

Not as num loves, lovoth tie; 

•i When tliedrsigs^stalBed Ups are failing. 

When tho tear-spent eyes are veiling, 

Bitwus eternity. 


THU LOCUST BIRD. 

It is moat gratifying to stoto' tlmt tbo looust bird has 
made ito appoara^^ bi the adjoining dfetriet of Bort HwU- 
ferfc to #eai nuiPbeto Opltort^toty was afforded u«, 
about nine days slnqej of witoefeing' several fiigUts of this 
bIrA and it wto j^ouUariy tottriwtmg, to^nofeiedlton with 
tkeb jgreat services to man, tp obfenw W 
gratofm tooriotis wbbe to pto»nH of llieir pwy, 'IJiCir 
nutobeto^lfife the lector iitoto^ble; presebtit% at a 
diidtoee tbebppoaranoe (ff a da^ cloud floating in^eeiui : 
eVfttotiona in tbe clear atmosphere; Their pursuit of toc 
IOi^,istocjBsiNmt,tosato^':acoa4o]toU 

t^tb v&ity >f aiwabb^^^pb;'ip^ '' 

:iCMbb when' ’W'thc vK, to '-toe .aurfe^C'W^^^^ cart.fa';,/' 

.;tbto mtocitol'ptovlidb 'fe-TOado;;i^;jto'::;^^ 

' ‘dcato' ^ a:«aepuii^ v 
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I OUll OLD DRESSMAKER. 

I ‘ This will never do, my dear,’ said my aunt ruefully, 

I as she pondered over n long account just come in, being 
i the sum expended in the making of my first * evening 
dress.’ * Sixteen shillings ! in addition to the materials! 
These London dressmakers are ruinous. We must find 
some one to work in the house, as did Lydia Jones.* 
And my poor aunt, newly imported from the countr 3 % 
sighed w'hile she fastened my pretty dress — called frock 
now no more; for it marked my passing into the 
charmed regions of young ladyhood. I loved it, the 
pretty pale silk, of simple yet graceful fashion, which 
did duty as a * best dress ’ for more time than richer 
maidens would care to confess. The poor old thing ! I 
found a fragment of it the otlier day, and sighed, remem- 
bering the scenes where it had been, and the girlish 
bosom which beneath its folds had learned to throb 
with deeper pulses than those of pleasure at a new silk 
dress. 

My aunt’s lamentations that night brought forth their 
fruits. * Lotty,’ said she on our next linen-drapery in- 
vestment, ‘ I have found a dressmaker, to work as Lydia 
did, for eighteenpbnoe a day. You can help her, my 
i dear, as you used to help Lydia. Women can never 
learn too much regarding the use of their fingers,* 

I acquiesced, for I had a fancy, indeed quite a genius, 
that way, I believe ; only I always wished to make the 
dresses on artistic rather than fashionable principles, 
and I began to fear the London workwoman would not 
coincide with my vagaries so readily as quiet Lydia in 
the country. So I rather dreaded the advent of the new 
dressmaker. 

‘ Who is she, and when does she come, aunt ? * 

‘ Her name is Miss Hilton, and she comes to-morrow. 
Now, my dear, go to your practising,’ 

I did go— but, with the curiosity of fifteen, I did not 
cease to speculate on the young workwoman. In fact I 
confess to having bestirred my lazy self half an hour 
earlier on the following morning, in honour of her com- 
ing, which, in our quiet life, was quite an event. 

It was, I remember, one of the wettest of all wet 
September days. Still, at half-past eight a. m., there 
faithfully appeared ‘our dressmaker.* Little cause had 
I to be alarmed at Act— a poor, pale thing, who, wlien 
she had taken off her damp shawl— I recollect inwardly 
wondering at her folly in putting on such a thin one— 
sat down very quiet and demure, and ate her breakfast 
in silent respect. 

I was a shy girl, a verp shy girl ; but I believe my good 
feeling so far conquered my timidity as to make me 
, inquire if Miss Hilton would not take off her wet shoes, 
and have a pair of slippers ; and then /meeting my aunt’s 
eye, I subsided in fearful blushes lest I had taken too 

much nptitee of * the dressai^er.* 


We got on very well together, Miss Hilton and I, 
when the work began. She took the patterns skilfully, 
and yielded to all my little peculiarities about grace and 
beauty in costume. Moreover, she did not treat me as 
a child, hut as a ‘young lady;’ and when, with great 
dignity, I sat down to assist her in making tlie skirt of 
my aunt’s new dress, Miss Hilton still kept a respectful 
silence, which soothed my pride, and won my favour 
amazingly. 

Now I was a most romantic young damsel, and know 
nothing of the world except from books, of which 1 had 
read an infinity, good, bad, and indifierent. So, regard- 
ing my companion — with her small neat figure, her face 
of that sort not properly termed good-looking, but yet 
decidedly lookimj good—X began to take a liking for her 
very soon, and ventured a few questions. 

‘ Had she come far that wet morning?’ 

‘ Only about two miles.* 

‘ She must have risen early then ?* 

‘Yes, about five : she had had to finish a dress before 
she came.’ 

What a life! To rise at five, work till eight, walk 
two miles through those muddy lanes (we lived a short 
distance out of London), and then begin and work 
again! 1 said nothing, but I thought much; and I 
remember the next time Miss Hilton stood cutting out, 

I had the sense to place a chair for her. This she ai;- 
knowledged with a faint blush, which made me think of 
the sweetest ideal of all young dressmakers — Miss Mil- 
ford’s ‘ Olive Hathaway.* 

Mg dressmaker was no ideal — I do not mean to set 
her up as one. She was merely a gentle, modest, quiet 
young w^oman, who worked slowly, though carefully, 
and who for the first day did not seem to have an idea 
beyond her needle and thread. The next, I found she 
had. 

I, always an odd sort of girl, happened just then to 
be wild about a new bobby— phrenology. Now Miss 
Hilton had a remarkably -shaped forehead, and I never 
rested until I brought the plaster inapped-out head, 
and compared her bumps therewith; upon which she 
smiled, and becoming conversational, seemed to wish to 
learn something about the new science; So I, forgetting, 
my shyness, and my pride of caste, began sertously to 
inform the mind of our new dressmaker. 

I found she had a mind, and some graceful taSto 
withal, whereupon I velorously undertook my ‘ ridssiqn.’ 

I indulged her with my juvenile notions on art and IRCr : 
rature, and while she developed the skill of my: ; 

1 tried to expand her dormant intellect. Pobr^ 
soul! 1 do believe she enjoyed it all sitting 
my open window, with the vine-leavea 
dilating the while upon innumeral^ 
doubtless' had never before enter^lter^ 
these wer^tlie^coimtagr.#iid'.^^ 




* 
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fiirtuMte chancQ tiad brought mb a of fox- 

'w|6r0«, and showing them to her, 1 found, to mjr Intense 
pitf, that m^grouBg I«hdoner 1^4 hot even know ttwir 

IUI11S0 I 4 

* What ! Had the nerer aean wild flowers ? Had she 
netrar beea in the country?’ , 

*Oh yes, sho chad once Ured ibr six inonths in a 
guard-ship off Woolwich, wheire she had seen the 
eountry on the river banks, and her little sisters had 
sometimes brought home handfuls of daisies flrom the 
parks ! But for herself, she had worked ever since she 
could remember } and except tlie six months in the ship, 
had never lived anywhere but at Chelsea ! * " * 

To me, how dreary seemed such an existence! To 
stitch— stitch— stitdi one’s days away j never to read a 
book, or walk in a country field, or even to know the 
name of a wild flower ! Perhaps, in my deep pity, I over- 
looked the fact, that one rarely misses pleasures never 
known ; yet still iny feelings were strongly excited for 
pher Mary Hilton. I did not like her the lees for learn- 
ing that her Christian name was that sweet one— Mary, 
And when all the work was done, and I began to wear, 
the new dresses we had together fabricated, I often 
thought of the pale> quiet, little thing, and hoped that 
wherever she was ‘ working out,* it was with no harder 
task- mistresses than my good aunt and I. 

When we sent for Miss Hilton again it was a sudden 
coll — to make mourning. The lost relative was one too 
aged and too distant to occasion me much grief, yet 1 
remember tlic very fact of out sitting sewing black 
dresses caused our talk to be rather grave j and tlien 
the dressmaker told me of a brother— the only one she 
ever had — who died of consumption j and how she used 
to sit by him at night, and go out working in the day 
— towards the last hurrying home so fast lest * anything 
might have happened* (that painful gloss we shrink- 
ingly cast over the cold word death) while she was 
away. How, at the end, it was as she feared. She was 
working w ith a lady, vrho kept her late to finish— just to 
sew on a few trimmings and hooks and eyes — a mere 
halMiour’s work. But she was that one half hour too 
late, and never again saw her living brother ! 

*It was a chance — a mere chance,’ she said; ‘the 
lady was not to blame.’ And sighing, though without 
tears— she seemed too quiet for that — the little dress- 
maker went on with lier work again. 

We could not finish the mourning in time : it w^as my 
fault, 1 fear, inasmuch as t had invented a fantastic 
trimming which cost a world of trouble to make, to 
which poor Miss Hilton submitted with infinite patience. 
Slie only asked if she might bring her sister to help her, 
whereto my aunt graciously assented. But I— always 
shy of strangers— found great discomfort in the plan. 
Moreover, the sister’s namo was Caroline, and I had a 
girlish prejudice— I have it still — against all Carolines. 
Miss Capline Hilton was the exact image of my ab- 
horrence— pretty, vain, talkative — the very type of the 
worst class of London dressmakers. My aristocratic 
pride rebelled against her forwardness : 1 ceased to work 
in the room *, in fact, from the moment she came, I— to 
travestie irreverently a line from the grandest modern 
■ppet-^ • 

• Slirauk into myself, luid was miasing ever after.* 

Only I made my aunt promise that never again should 
Miss CaroUne darken OUT doors. 

It seems to me, jotting down this sketch at random, 
tliat tliere are in it many lines and touches which he- 
' long not alone to the tftit of our dressmaker. Well, 
■let it-be so,' ■ 

When Mary Hlltoq came: to us again it was in the wiri- 
teMime. She looked, as ever, pale, and was still prone 
; ^ silence ; but d^ere was a greater air of content about 
her, which Spoke df imiiroyed fortunes. And in making 
! W withhdr,ii came out accidentally that 

f her: ^nds were full of pr(^tahle occup^^^^ 

* ladicsi* I remember, were the iuvenile scions 




weeks together. New I was a simpleton in those days : 
X had a fomantic f ev^onoe for rank— not vulgar curio- 
Sil^, blit an ideal Homage— and greatly did 1 delight in 
hearing about the little noblewomen ; and Mary Hilton 
seemed to like telUhg, not pompously, but simply, how 
Lady Alice was a beautiful child, and Lady Mary was 
rather cross, and Baby La4y Blanche was the sweetest 
little fairy in the world, and would come and talk and 
play With ‘ the dressmaker’ as much as ever she was 
allowed. Many visions 1 mentally had of the lordly 
household, where the cliief filial duty was the privilege 
of entering careftilly dressed with the dessert, and wiiere 
mamma was not mamma at. all, but ‘the duoheas.’ 
How time passes I The other day I saw in the paper 
the marriage of the * beautiful and accomplished Lady 

Blanche H .* I thought of * Baby Lady Blanche,’ 

then of poor Mary Hilton, and sighed. 

Our dressmaker worked blithely through the short 
winter-day, and even when night closed, she seemed in 
no hurry to go home. About nine o’clock there carnc 
up to our. workroom a message that some one )iad 
called to fetch Miss Hilton : ‘ A young man,* explained 
the domestic, hesitating, X suppose, whether she slioiild 
or should not say * gentleman.’ 

* I am really quite glad. I did not like your walking 
through those dark lanes alone,’ said 1 with infinite 
relief; and then added in extreme simplicity, ‘ 1 thouglit 
you had no brother now ? * 

‘ It is — not my brother,’ murmured oTir dressmaker, 
blushingt'but faintl3% for even the quick blood of youtli 
seemed to creep languidly beneath her constant pallor. 
I was a child — a very child then. I don’t believe 1 liad 
ever thought of love or lovers — that is, in real life j but 
some instinct made me cease to question the >'ouitg 
wmman. Likewise, instead of descending with her, 1 
stayed up stairs; so that she met her friend alone. But 
I remember opening tlie blind a little way, and watching- 
two dark figures passing down the snowy lane — watch- 
ing them, and thinking strange thoughts. It seemed as 
if a new page were half-opening in life’s book. 

It. had opened; and with eyes light-blinded T hud 
begun to read^^for myself, and not for another — before 
X again saw my little dressmaker. 

Mj” aunt and I bad changed our abode to the very 
heart of London, and Mary Hilton had to cotuo to us 
through four miles of weary streets. 1 think she would 
scarcely have done it for gain ; it must have been from 
positive regard for her old customers. She looked much 
as usual — a little i)aler perhaps ; and she had a slight 
cough, which X was sorry to hear had lasted some time. 
But she worked just as well, and just as patiently ; and 
when at nine o’clock came the knock at the door, her 
smile, though half-concealed, was quite pleasant to sec. 

1 am getting an old woman now, but to this day I 
incline to love two people who love one another. 1 do 
not mind what their rank in life luaj^ be : true love is 
the same in all ranks ; and 1 honestly believe there was 
true love between my little dressmaker and her Daniel 
Ray. A respectable, worthy young man was Daniel, ns 
my good and prudent aunt took care to discover. 1, in 
my simple, girlish way, discovered much more. Little 
did Mary Hilton talk about it; but from her disjointed 
words I learned that theirs was a long engagement—- 
that Daniel was assistant in a china-shop ; that they 
were waiting, perhaps might have to wait for years, 
until he could afford to rent a little shop of his own, 
whore she would carry on the dressmalring in the floor 
ahote. MeanwlUle she at least was quite content ; for 
he came to tea to her father’s every Sunday, and in the 
week-day, wl^revcr she worked, he always fetched her 
—saw her safe home to Chelsea, and walked back to the 
City again. Honest, unselflsh, faithful lover! Poor 
Mary Hilton ! She, in her Immhle way, had great hap- 
piness^r-the only happiness which fills a woman’s heart. 

But one night she had to go home without Daniel 
Hay. He was in the Potteries, she said, on business ; 
nha tlie poor little thing seemed grieved and trembling 
wXien, Jibe started to w^li^ home alon^ and at night 
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She scarce minded the bright, cheerful streets, she sMd j 
but she (lid not like to pass through the lonely squares. 
The next evening she begged permission to leave by 
daylight; and at lastj'mth much hesitation, confessed 
that she had been spoken to by some rude man, and 
had hurried on past her strength, until, reaching homo, 
8he fainted. And then, in my inmost heart, I drew a 
parallel between myself— a young /a jy, tenderly guarded, 
never suffered to pross the threshold alone— and this, 
yciung person, exposed, without consideration, to any 
annoyance or danger. Tho lesson was not lost upon 
me. All my life, as far as my power went, I have 
taken care that, whatever her station, a woman should 
be treated as a woman. 

For a week Mary Hilton worked for us, coming and 
returning each night, walking the whole way, I Mieve 
— tliougli I never thought about it then, 1 have since; 
and the heedlessness of girlhood has risen up before 
me as the veriest hard-hcartedness. My aunt, too— but 
she had many things to occupy lier mind, and to her 
Mary Hilton was only ‘ the dressmaker.* Doubtless we 
did but as others did, and the young woman expected 
no more. For I remember, the last niglit she looked 
fso pale and wearied, that my aunt gave her at supper a 
glass of w'ine, and putting into her liand two shillings, 
instead of the usual eighteen pence, told her to have an 
omnibaa ride home. And then Mary Hilton blushed 
and resisted, but finally t(^ok the sixpence with a look 
of such thankfulness ! Poor thing 1 . 

The next time we wrote for our dressmaker, there 
came, not gem tie little Mary Hilton, but the obnoxious 
Caroljtic. Her sister was in ill health, slie said, and 
had been obliged to give up working out, but would 
make the dress at home, if we liked. It was settled 
so, only wc premised that Mary must come to ua to try 
it on. She came one evening, accompanied by Daniel 
lls}-. For this she faintly apologised, saying Hio never 
would lot her go out alone now.* Whereat my aunt 
looked pleased ; and when she quitted the room, I heard 
lier go into t))o hall and speak in her own kinilly tones 
to honest Daniel. j 

^lary Hilton trhfd on my dress, but seemed scarce 
able to stand tho wdiile. I remembered this afterwards, 
not then, for I was tliinking of my pretty dress, and 
whether I would look well in it. At that time how 1 
longed to malvo myself fair ! Poor fool ! but it was not 
ior vanity, God know's! Ilow'cver, it will not do to 
ponder on these things now. I did not forget to jmt 
luy usual question to Mary — how she was prospering in 
th(* world ; and whether there was any near chance of 
the little ehina-sliop, w'ith ‘ Mrs Ray, Dressmaker,* on 
the first floor ? She smiled hopefully, and said some- 
thing about ‘the spring,' and ‘when lier health was 
better;’ and in a very shy and timid way she hinted 
that, if wo wanted bonnets or millinery, there was a 
si!?tcr of Daniel’s lately established in the next street — 
n. sister always dependent on him till now. Faithfully 
X promised to give our small custom to Miss Ray ; and 
so, looking quite happy, our little dressmaker descended. 

T am glad I saw tliat happy look — I am glad I noticed 
the perfect content with which the little delicate thing 
walked away slowly, leaning on her faithful Daniel 
Otherwise, in my after pity, 1 might have thought life’s 
burthen heavy, and its fates unequal But it is not so. 

Soon after, my aunt wanted a winter bonnet, and I 
proposed to visit Miss Ray. ‘Certainly, my dear 
f.etty,’ was the contented acquiescence. So we went, 
and found there a sharp-ft-atured, Frencliifled yoiing 
milliner, the very antijx)de8 of Daniel During the 
trying on I inquired after Miss Hilton. 

‘ Very ill, miss— confined to the house— consumption, 

I think. But wouldn’t a paler blue suit your com- 
plexion best?’ 

1 laid down my ribbons, startled and distressed, 

* Poor Miss Hilton ! ’ said my compassionate aunt. * I 
thought she would die of consumption— ^so . many dpess- 
makers do. But how does your brother beat it ?■ 

‘ As well as he can, ma'am. It Vras a foolish thinf 


from |he beginning,* added the luilllner sharply, her 
natural manner getting the better of her bmlteness. 

‘ The Hiltons are all consumptive, and Daniel knew it. 
But I beg your pardon, ma’am; perhaps you wiU 
on this shape?' J/ ,, 

I turned away, feeling very sorrowful My first" 
tent was to ask my aunt to let mo go and see poor Maw 
Hilton; but when one is young, one sometimes feels 
ashamed even of a good impulse which might bo termed; 
romantic ; and I was so mocked for my romance already. 

I planned various schemes to fulfil and yet disguise tny 
purpose; but somehow they all faded away. And then 
my own life was so tremblingly full, so rich in youth’s 
dreams, that out of it the remembrauce of the poor 
dressmaker soou melted like a cloud. 

Late ill April — I hnotv it was April — J wanted a new 
bonnet. It must be a pretty and becoming one — 1 was 
wildly anxious about tiiat — one that hid the faults of 
my poor face, and set off’ to advantage any single beauty 
tliat Heaven had given it. At Miss Ray’s I tried on 
bonnet after bonnetj^ examined myself eagerly yet 
tremblingly in all, tried to gain a clear, unbiassed 
notion of wliat my poor self was like, and at each look 
felt my cheek changing and my heart throbbing. 

* Lctty, my dear ! * — — 

My aunt coming forward, after a confabulation with 
Miss Ray, roused me from what might have seemed a 

reverie of girlish vanity ; and was no matter what it 

I was. 

‘Letty, you will be sorry to hear tliat poor Mary 
; Hiltun’ 

Mary Hilton! For weeks she had not crossed my 
thought : nay, not even now, so lull was I of anxiety 
about my new bonnet. 

‘ Poor Mary Hilton died last week ! * 

It came upon me like a shock— a pang— a sense of 
the end that must come to life, and all life’s dreams. I 
— walking in the dazzling light of mine — felt a coJdneas 
creep over rnc* ; a sting, too, of self-reproach and slmine. 

I laid down the pretty bonnet, and thouglit, almost 
with tears, of the poor little dressmaker, a^ho would 
never work for me any more — of her hard toils ended, 
her humble love-dream closed, her life’s brief story told, 
and all passed into silence I 

Then I thought of the poor faithful lover ; I could 
not ask after him — but my aunt did. 

‘Daniel bears it pretty w'ell,’ answered tho sister, 
looking grave, and shedding one little tear. It must be 
a hard woman indeed who does not show some feeling 
when brought into immediate contact with death. ‘ He 
was with her to the last ; she died holding his hand.* 

‘Poor thing — poor thing!’ murmured my tender- 
hearted fiunt. 

* Yes, she was a good little creature, was Mary Hilton ; 
but as for the rest of the famil}^ they were nothing 
over -good — not fit for my brother Daniel,* said the 
young woman rather proudly. ‘ Perhaps all was for 
the best. He will get over it in time,* 

So doubtless be did : possibly the humble little drea** 
ture who loved him, and died tlius loving, might Cvep 
have wished it so. Every unselfish woman would. But 
I never heard what became of Daniel Ray, for my 
aunt and 1 soon aiter vanislied from London ; and when 
M'c returned, our milliner had vanished too. Mary 
Hilton, and all memories belonging to her, were thus . 
swept utterly away into Uie chamb^s of the paat—rmy 
girlish -past. ' ' ' ' ■ ' I' ^ 

But the other day, finding an old, many-y^ara* :^oli$ 
dress, one whose veriest fragments I could kiiiB 
weep over, I remembered, among other thingti whin f 
was that had then fashioned it; and look^ ^ 

careful stitches, thought of the poor fingeni|, 
dust. And a great sense came over me m 
ness of all things, and of our need to dq 
daytime;: because of -,the.. 
do, nrum eftn work,* ' . ■ ; 

My lady readeta-rniy ^ UUeb 
spin*— show womanly tendarnei&e to 1^^ who do toR : 
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and spin fpr plensnr© or profit; and if you am 
disposed to be harsh, thoughtless, or exacting, think of 
this simple sketch from actual life of Our Old Dress- 
ni{ik(?r. 


I PHILOSO,PHY OP JOURNALISM, 
j Tills history of Journalism is still unwritten; but the 
j materials accmnulate fast, and by and by we shall have 
a historian rising from tlie crowd of annalists and 
essayists, to weave together their loose facts and s^iecu- 
lations, and while ascertaining the origin, and tracing 
the progress, of this department of literature, to show 
its connection witli, and influence upon, the destinies of 
the people. In the meantime, we have now at least a 
Herodotus of Journalism, who gives the results of ob- 
servation and inquiry in a picturesque and animated 
manner, and who, though no more a historian, in the 
higher sense of the word, than the illustrious Halicar- 
nasaian, is, like him, an industrious collector and an 
agreeable narrator. The pages we refer to contain the 
material history of journalism in England, which is 
high praise, both as regards utility and originality : the 
coming man will interweave with this its moral history, 
and deserve a higher name.'^E 

Journalism is public opinion embodied in the perio- 
dical press; and if this definition — condensed and cor- 
rected from Canning — be correct, it is obvious tliat its 
history must be something more than a mere history 
of newspapers. The ‘ moral of the history of the press* 
is not, as our author strangely concludes, * that the state 
is powerless in checking it in a journal-reading coun- 
try.* This is but a minor conclusion involved in a 
major of far more importance. The former may be 
established by the annalist; while the latter, as we 
shall presently attempt to show, must be educed by the 
liistorian. 

Before the dawn of journalism in this country, towards 
the close of the reign of James 1., news was a luxury 
whitdi could only be enjoyed by the wealthy. Country 
gentlemen employed persons in London to send them from 
time to time * News-letters,* and this kind of reporting 
had grown into a profession. The bright idea at length 
came into the head of one of the news -writers, whose 
name was Nathaniel Butter, to produce his inteliigen(;e 
at regular intervals ; and instead of writing it for the 
benefit of an individual, to print it, and depend upon 
tile public for remuneration. From a reporter, there- 
fore, he became an editor ; he turned his letter-room 
into a publishing ofiiee; and on the 23d May 1622 the 
first number of the first English journal, the * Weekly 
Newes,* made its appearance. Butter was laughed at, 
but he was not melted from his purpose: he and his 
establishment were ridiculed on the stage by Ben 
«Ionson, and but little * patronised,* as the phrase is, by 
the public; but there was vitality in the notion, and 
the first journal jogged on, however meanly; and its 
editor, timid, subservient, and poor as lie was, contrived 
to live by the business for eighteen years. 

The infancy of journalism was passed in leading- 
strings ; but during the civil wars, our author tells us, 
the aid of the press was invoked by both sides, and its 
trammels, therefore, fell to the ground. The press, in 
reality, grew with the growth, and strengthened with the 
Btren^b, of public opinion. Men did not select it as an 
instrument of warfare : they merely- gave forth in its 
pages the feelings that had reached n state of ebullition; 
and it acquired importance as it became more truly and 
more widely an expositor of the sen timents of the people. 
Such expositions were crushed for a time by Charles 
II.; but the Revolution laid a s^id foundation for the 
liberty of the press. Government, no longer driven to 
attempt the suppression .of a ^wer it feared, appealed 
in its own turn to public opimoo. Government papers 


ji* The Fourth Estate : Contrn>utlon8 towards a History of Jfaws- 
pafjctM, and «f tho LUwrty of the Pies*. By P. Kidght Bunt. 2 vols, 
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were instituted to do battle with opposition papers; and 
thus the system, carried afterwards to so prodigious 
a height, was fairly commenced, 

Befbre this time the finest spirits of the age had 
seen tlie necessity for a free press ; and Milton more 
especially regarded any interference with it as a kind 
of sacrilege:—* Books,’ said he, * are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a progeny of life in them to be 
^s active as that soul was whoso {irogeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 

I know tliey are as lively, and as vigorously productive, 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book : who kills a man, 
kills a reasonable creature — God’s image ; but he who 
destroys a good hook, kills reason itself, kills tlie image 
of God, as it w'ere, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burthen to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.* The * armed im?n ’ 
springing a little later from these dragon’s teeth were 
political libels, declared by the author of ‘ Cato’s Letters ’ 
to be merely an evil arising out of a niueli greater good. 
‘And as to those,’ says he, * who are for locking up the 
press because it produces monsters, they ought to con- 
sider that BO do the sun in the Nile; and that it is ; 
something btitter for tho world to bear mmc particular ! 
inconvenWnces arising from general blessings, than to j 
be w'holly deprived of fire and w'ater.’ 

During the reign of Queen Anne, the first daily news- ! 
paper, the ‘Daily Courant,* appeared, and journalism, i 
hitherto pretty nearly confined to news, began to assurnt* I 
the mixed character it has to-day, and to spread abroad { 
the speculations of the writers upon the intelligence 
they communicated. Before this an attempt was > 
made at journals consisting wholly of apeciilation ; hut j 
these w'ore merely the news-pamphlets of an earlier * 
period, reproduced in the periodical form, and they led, j 
as a matter of course, to the development of the regu- ] 
lar newspaper. Tins was the epoch of Defoe, wlio was ! 
sentenced to the pillory for a political libel, ami w]»<> 
brought out his Keview^ while still in jail. The ‘ Daily 
Courant * was published in 1709, at wliicl) period there 
were eighteen other D^idoii papers, although the 
written news-letters still maintained so close a rivalry 
with the printed sheets, that w'c find one of the latter 
reminding the public that print cost less than manu- 
script. This period was likewise distinguished by the 
appearance of literary journals — the ‘ Tatler,’ * Specta- 
tor/ ‘ Guardian/ &c. when the genius of Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, and others, conferred an air 
of elegance and distinction upon the public i)ress. 

Addison’s remarks upon the appetite for news in liis 
day, and the way in which it was satisfied, would api)ly 
in their general features to our own ; — ‘ There is no Iiu- 
mour in my countrymen/ he says, ‘ which I am more in- 
clined to wonder at than their general thirst after news. 
There arc about half-a-dozen ingenious men who live 
very plentifully upon this curiosity of their fellow-sub- 
jects. They sdl of them receive the same advices from 
abroad, ana very often in the same words ; but their 
way of cooking it is so very difierent, that there is no 
citizen, who has an eye to the public good, that can 
leave tlie coffee-house with peace of mind before lie 
has given every one of them a reading. These several 
dishes of news are so very agreeable to the palate of 
nay countrymen, that they are not only pleased witli 
them when they are served up hot, but wlien they are 
again set cold before them by those penetrating politi- 
cians who oblige the public with their reflections and 
observations upon every piece of intelligence tliat is 
sent us from abroad. The text is gfven us by one set 
of writers, and the comment by another. But not- 
withstanding we have the same tale told us in so 
many different papers, and, if occasion requires, in 
SO' many articles of the same paper ; notwithstanding. 
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in a scarcity of foreign posts, we hear the same story 
repeated by different advices from Baris, Bnissels, the 
Iliigue, and from every great town in Europe; not- 
withstanding the multitude of annotations, explana- 
tions, reflections, and various readings which it passes 
through, our time lies heavy on our hands till the 
arrival of the fresh mail: we long to receive further 
particulars, to hear what will be the next step, or what 
will be the consequences of that which we have already 
taken/ He proposes, in the scarcity of foreign nevrs,* 
to establiali a journal which shall give the occurrences 
of every little town, village, or hamlet within the range 
of the Penny-Bost — that is to say, within ten miles of 
London. The paper of the ‘ Spectator ’ containing this 
proposal is the source of the most popular jocularities of 
the present passing day ; but for all that, the scherne has 
been carried out in serious earnest. The only difference 
is, that as the Benny-Bost embraces now the whole 
kingdom, instead of a single journal of news, there are 
hundreds, each district having one or more sheets to 
take care of its own village and hamlets. 

Political libels were still the great sin of the press ; 
and when Queen Anno had been ten years on the throne, 
she made an attempt, by means of her parliament, to 
impose some restrictions. Journalism, however, had 
)U)w risen into respectability, and a general repugnance 
was manifested against any overt act of interference ; 

! but its enemies hit upon a plan which remains in force 
to this day. A penny stamp on a whole sheet, and a 
Inilfpenny on a half-abeet, together with the*<luty of a 
shilling on each advertisement, did more mischief than a 
censorship : many of the journals were at once discon- 
tinued; others united into one publication; even the 
‘Spcctjjtor,’ Iiaving been obliged to increase its price, was 
droi)ped for want of sufficient circulation ; and Swift 
wrote to Stella that ‘all Grub Street was ruined by the 
Stamp Act.’ Tlic formidable character of the press at 
this time is shown both by the good and bad fortune of 
Sr(?ele. This witty writer was rewarded for his journal- 
ism with the appointment of commissioner of the Stamp- 
OIUcc ; but w'lien lu; iiad the folly to give up his place 
for a seat in parliament, bis talent as a public writer 
showed itself to be so intractable, that the whole power 
of the ministers was used to obtain hi.s expulsion, which, 
witli some little difllculty, they effected. Later than 
this the press rendered good service during the relxdlion 
<if 1745; and Fielding, from the editor of the ‘True 
Patriot,’ became a Bow-Street magistrate. 

])r Jolnnson describes thus the public press of his 
time: — ‘No species of literary men has lately been so 
inncli multiplied as tJic writers of news. Not many 
years ago the nation was conlent with one gazette, but 
now we h;ive not only in the metropolis papers for every 
morning and every cVeming, but almost every large town 
has its weekly historian, who regularly circulates his 
periodical inti'Uigenco, and fills the villagers of his dis- 
trict with conjeciiircs on the events of war, and wdth 
deb.itcR on tlic true interests of Europe.’ He tells us 
that the knowledge of the common people of England U 
remarked by all foreigners to be greater than that of any 
other vnlgar; and this he accounts for by ‘tbe rivulets 
of intelligence which are continually trickling among 
us, which every one may catch, and of which every one 
partakes.' 

Foote, like Ben Jonson in another age, did every- 
thing in his power to make the press ridiculous ; but 
dramatic criticism began to appear in the newspapers in 
his time. Before then, the doings of the theatres were 
chronicled merely in the way of news, and one news- 
paper paid L.206 a year for such intelligence. When 
criticism, liowever, was added, the tables were turned, 
and the press obtained a superiority it has never relin- 
quished. The theatres, instead of receiving L.200, laid 
out at least L.IOOO in newspaper advertisements. 

Since the time of Cromwell, no authorised reports of 
proceedings in parliament had appeared in the journals, 
although from time to time certain, newspapers Con- 
tinned to publish them on the chance of impunity. 
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This custom at length grew into a kind pf privilege, 
and was a part~and a highly important one— of the 
liberty of the age. The newspapers bqpame bolder— 
they had even the audacity to give names in full ; and 
at length, in 1771, the ire of parliament was awakened, 
and the question brought fairly to issue. Two printers 
were taken into custody under the Shieaker’s warrant, 
and discharged by the lord mayor Wilkes and his 
brother magistrate Oliver, The result was that the 
city dignitaries were committed to the Tower. Parlia- 
ment, however, dared not go farther. On tile proroga- 
tion the prisoners left the Tower in triumph ; and the 
right assumed by the press of printing the debates Ims 
never since been called in question. This, however, 
should not be mistaken for what our author calls it — a 
triumph of the press. It was a triumph of public 
liberty ; aod if the pulpit, instead of the pre-ss, had 
chanced to be identified with it in the matter in ques- 
tion, the result would have bc^m the same. 

The new'spaper annaU of the iiresent century arc 
full of progress, libels, government prosecutions, and 
struggles of the unstamped. A few great pajicrs ab.sorb 
attention by their magnitude and importance ; Ibr as the 
system advanced, its obvious tendency was to direct the 
current of popularity into particular channels, 'riiis pro- 
ceeded remotely from the moral gregarioiism'ss of men, j 
but proxirnately from the circumstance of the struggle 
to secure and extend popularity involving so innnense a 
I capital as to confine competition for the first rank to a 
very small number. Of these great papers, the ‘ I'ublic 
Advertiser ’ was the earliest of the daily tribe wdiicli 
attained to enduring reputation. It was the arena of 
.Tunius, although the popularity of his cclcbratod letters 
did not effect the wonders in the circulation of the paper 
wliich have been attributed to them. T)ie ‘ Morning 
Chronicle* commenced in 1769, and at the beginning of 
the French Revolution became the property of Mr 
Berry and Mr Gray. Coleridge and Campbell both 
wrote for it, but with the usual ineffectivenc'ss of mere 
literary men, who want the readiness demanded by 
journalism. The ‘Morning Bost* originated in 1772. 
The ‘ Morning Herald* was established in opposition to 
the ‘Post* in 1780. The ‘Times* began its .surprising 
career in 1788, and was at first chiefly distinguished by 
being printed ‘ logographically ;’ that is to say, by types 
forming entire words, instead of letters. The efforts 
of Mr John Walter, however, the logograpliic printer, 
were less successful than those of the late Mr Walter 
with his steam-press, which, by successive improve- 
ments, is now capable of producing 8000 copies in (he 
hour. Among other plans fallen upon by this Mr Wal- 
ter for obtaining efficient literary assistance, was his 
encouraging a supply of ‘ letters to the editor,’ which 
frequently led him to the discovery of a clever writer. 
His example in this respect was zealously followed by 
his chief editor, the late Mr Barnc.s, who never missed 
the opportunity of obtaining, at any cost, the assistaiicc 
of a promising pen. The writer of these columns re- 
meml^rs, that when he was a young literary man : 
upon town, an article of his in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review ’ chanced to attract the attention of Mr Barnes; 
upon which he immediately sought out the editor of the 
* Review,* to inquire whether his unknown contributor 
would accept of a parliamentary reportership. By 
such zeal, and by liberal, not to say lavish rewards to 
its authors, the ‘ Times* was able to take advantage of 
those political currents which carried it to the first rank 
in the field of journalism. In addition to these mbrning ^ 
papers, the publicans are represented by the ‘ Morning 
Advertiser,’ one of the earliest established ; and within 
the last few years there came into the field the ‘ Daily :: 
News,’ with the avowed intention of underselling the 
rest, although it found itself Obliged eventually to botno 
lip tb the standard price. Several other s^nlatiOns 
of the kind have been tried, with abundance of money, 
and of literary talent : but the dements iof success in 
such works seem to be wholly peculiar, and both capi- 
talists and literary men were sOon put Aors de combat. 
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? A Bum af the British newspaper press,’ says 
Hunt, * arranged according to locality and to^politi- 
' bias at tli^end of tile year 1S49, offers tiie following 
' iresulto:^!^ 113 papers; in England, 223; in 

Wales, lit in Scotiand, 85; in Ireland, 101 ; in the 
British inlands, U. General summary : Liberal papers, 
216 ; Oonserrati^e, 174 ; Neutral, 155. The total num- 
ber Of journals, of ml shades of opinion, being 547.* On 
a fully .appointed London morning paper upwards of 
100 persons are regularly employed in the printing and 
hnsiness departments alone; and the following is a 
general summary of weekly expenses 

* Kditin^, Writing, and reporting a doable papoi- during the 
M^ton of parlumiont, - - . . L.2S0 

. I^)l«lgn and looid ooiTos^ - - 100 

Printing, machining, publishing, and general oxpetiaes, 

' double paper, with occaaional second and third edi- 
tions, and au evening edition three days a week, 200 

, "Weekly total, * - - . L.520* 

^ The prevalence or scarcity of newspapers in a coun- 
try,* says our compiler, ‘ afiferds a sort of index to its 
social state : where journals are numerous, the people 
have power, intelligence, and wealth; where journals 
are few, the many are in reality mere slaves.’ This is 
one of those external facta which the social physiologist 
may remark; but journalism will be treated by the 
philosoplier as something very different from a mere 
symptom of national prosperity. We are accustomed 
to look upon ‘ the Press ’ as some powerful and external 
engine which men may adapt as they please to their 
own purposes; but the fallacy of the notion may lie 
deduced clearly enough even from so slight a sketch as 
the foregoing. No effort, no powder, no will c^n estab- 
lish a journal whose place is not already made in the 
public mind. Without tbis, money is useless, and talent 
vain. Mr Murray drenched the * liepresentative * with 
his treasure, as Mr D’lsraeU did with his geuius, and all 
to no purpose. Mere literary men, in fact, unless pos- 
sessing unusually observant minds and plastic pens, are 
always bad journalists ; for their papers are exponents 
of their own idiosyncrasies, not of the public thought. 
A journal does not, in the common phrase, address a 
certain (dass of readers ; it is the voice of these readers 
themselves. It is the expression of an idea previously 
existing in their minds, or the supply of a thing for 
which their souls even unconsciously thirsted. A 
journal may be the voice of an individual ; but the 
power of the voice depends upon the echoes whicti take 
it up, and which prolong and infinitely multiply its 
vibrations. No journalist is, in the strict sense of the 
Avord, original-— if he were so, he would be alone ; he is 
merely the mouthpiece, the agent, the representative of 
his readers, and he employs his energies in collecting 
the peculiar aliment which their taste demands, and 
w'hich their intellectual constitutions are capable of 
assimilating. These are facts which journalists know 
practically-— instinctively; and it has often been said 
that the grea^^ of all our existing newspapers owes 
its success to the unwearied care with wJuch it watches 
the changlhg tide of public opinion, so as to appear to 
direct that mighty current on which it only fioata. 

It is essential^ to observe this identity of journalism 
and the stuff of which the minds of aggregates of men 
are composed. Without this, we shall always be fioun- 
dering from one mistake Into another, and shifting the 
blame or the merit firom the agent to the instrument. 
We praise, for instance, the zeal of the press in catch- 
ing up foreign news the instant it our shores; 

but we feu te remark that the success of these efforts 
depends upon the most wonderful mail system that 
existed. ‘We have now nearly a hundred and 
steamers, ’ says the ‘Haute Advertiser/ ‘ntioBt of 
4 • Kteatest power, and speed, engaged specially 

v^>liUoRl atid commercial intelligence from 
world. They are never delayed at any 
"hey may teucii, Imt for the purpose of 


and ;puhctual arrival in the country, after in some in- 
stances running a distance of three thous.and miles with- 
out stopping, is one of the wonders of this remarkable 
age.* Jouirnalisro, in fact, is merely a portion of the 
civilisation, the freedom, the greatness— and of the sub- 
serviency, the meanness, and the iniquity— of the time 
and country. 

There are portions of tbo press which would be a 
disgrace to any age — which pander to the vices 
'“that everywhere exist in large populations, and draw 
a foul subsistence from tlie very garbage of human 
nature. Of tliese we are very properly loud in our 
condemnation; but itVould be well to reficct that 
such journals are but instruments, voices, exponents, 
like other journals; and the reflection will teach us 
that reform must take place in character, not in 
mere expression. The present, however, wdth all 
its greatness, is decidedly the age of Tinkering. To 
encourage sobriety, we would shut up the public- 
liouses : but when the question is to dispel ignorance 
and elevate the moral feeling by means of education, we 
fall to arguing about the mode, and postpone the task 
ad injinitum. Bains and penalties inflicted upon the 
instruments are of little avail in putting down the base 
part of the press. We must deprive such papers of their 
field of circulation by raising the public mind above 
their level. In like manner, the littlenesses that deform 
even the greatest journals are our own^ and vre must 
rise above them in our own minds bcfurcf they will 
I cease to Ijxist in the exponents of our feelings. Jour- 
nalism, in short, being simply public opinion expressed 
in a periodical form, is a perpetual reflection of the 
sentiments and intellect of the nation, and a gauge by 
which we may measure both its advance and its short- 
comings. To write its history, therefore, is to trace 
the progress of civilisation, and to luoplicsy of the 
future of mankind. 

We should not conclude without saying that Mr 
Hunt’s volumes contain a raucli greater mass of mate- 
rials on the interesting subject he has chosen than can 
be found elsewhere iu a single work and that, if our 
object in the perusal had been to select amusing and 
striking extracts, we could with great case have tilled i 
the whole number. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE RED SEA. 

Kro.u my iufaucy I had longed to visit the scenes me- 
morable from their association w’ith Scripture. The vivid 
pictures of the sacred historian being the first presented 
to iiiy imagination, had most profoundly impressed it; 
and my feeliiigs when, in H1412, 1 actually stood upon the 
shore of the Red Sea, I should vainly endeavour to 
describe. Before us lay a sea of the deepest Idue, in 
comparison ■with which the Mediterranean would look 
faded ; it was scarcely broken by a ripple, and all over it 
danced and flashed the beams of such a sun ! for it was 
near the end of May, and the heat was daily attaining 
greater power. On the opposite shore of that narrow arm 
of the sea which runs up to Suez, we could distinguish a 
party of travcdlors on camels, attended by an Arab 
escort. They had probably just crossed the gulf; a little 
beyond them the mirage favoured us with a ghostly re- 
flection of Suez, very blue and indistinct. At no great 
distance from us lay our own baggage-camels, quietly 
feeding; and close to the beach w^as an Arab boat with 
its crew waiting to convey us to the steamer that lay 
some little distance out, the water being too shallow, and 
the coral rocks too numerous, to allow it to come nearer 
to the town. Indeed (as we saw afterwards) a little 
steamer belonging Mehcmet Ali had got aground much 
lower; and day by day, for nearly a year, the w'orthy 
imauns had been down to pray Allah for its removal to 
safe floating again, making, however, no other effort t<» 
effect such an event. Of course it was ‘ written on the 
steamer ' that it should not float, and float it did not; 
probably it is there still. The whole scone presented' to 
us tr|w cmc of busy life and gUd sunshine; and as one 
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ga/od, it grow diillcult to romenibor that tbeso loyouB 
waters 4*^ 

Over Pharaoh's crown of gold 

over the might and the majesty of old Egypt, 

Jlut the yellow-slippered and siockinglcss owner of our 
boat gave us little time for reflection, sumiaoning us 
alinoBt directly on hoard, as the steamer wanted to be 
under weigh’ before sunset; and we embarked, seated 
lor ibc first time in the Oriental fashion on the little 
half dock, there being no scats. As the oars of our | 
crew fell into the water, theySroke into a wild chant, | 
the elleet of wiiicli was very good. They di<l not sing 
in parts, but alternately, catching the notes from each 
other in a very singular manner. Thus, amidst music 
UTid sunshine, we began a voyage which, from several 
causes, proved very disagreeable and uiipropitious. The 
number of passengers that embarked proved too great for 
the size of the steamer ; we wore consequently much 
crowded; the heat on board was more intolerable than 
oiic can imagine — that of India appeared as nothing 
alter it — and the vessel literally swarmed witli cock- 
roaches. 

Not even a distant view of Sinai, a nearer one of Mount 
St Agues, nor the infinite variety which the surface of 
I tl»c sea itscll presented, could conipeusate for the horrors 
; of that burning climate and its disgusting vermin, 
lender any otlmr circumstances we should have found a 
resource from the ennui of a voy^e in watching the 
motley groups that composed our ship’s company. There 
were at least seventy passengers besides the captain and 
European sailors, tlio negroes and Nubians who worked in 
the engine-room, and upwards of twenty Parsee, Moham- 
niedan, and Hindoo servants. On the paddle-box the 
Nubian julcjt was generally to be seen; a magnificent 
figure, attiied in long flowing robes of white, that con- 
trasted admirably with his ebony skin and glittering 
idack eyeij. At his evening orisons he really offered a 
ciiarming subject for a sketch, but an intention of taking 
it ncvci’ cocuiTcd to us then; physical euflerlng renders 
one almoiit blind to^thc picturesque, and it was oidy by a 
.strong eir.ut that we could bear up against that terrible 
overpowering heat. Never before had we been at all 
rnvaie witli how much propriety the superstition of the 
dark ages had ccujdemned evil spirits to an abode beneath 
those scorching waters ! As wc, axiproached the Straits of 
1 Jab-el- Mandet), the thermometer rose, and a day of un- 
usual heat and exhaustion was followed by a still more 
burning night, I had good cause to remember it I A 

dfiugliter of Lady A ’s shared my cabin, which was 

just outside the saloon, and had no outer door, in place 
of wliich .the entrance was closed by a canvas curtain. 
Wo had opened tlie port-hole, but no breath of air 
entered. U was a dead calm. The steamer was cutting 
JitT way through a sea of glass, apparently surrounded 
by an atmosphere of lire. The gentlemen had gone on 
deck to sleep, as the saloon would have resembled the 
Jllack Hole of Calcutta had its usual occupants re- 
mained in it ; only a Parsee or two lingered below to 
wait, if required, on the ladies, for 1 need scarcely say 
tb.at there were no stewardesses on board an Oriental 

steamer. Miss A proposed that we should have the 

lamp suspended in our cabin extinguished, in order to 
dimiiiisli the heat. It hung too high to be reached by 
€'itlier of us, and her mother’s maid was ill, and had 
gone to bed; we were therefore compolled to call in one 
of our Kiistern attendants to put it out ; and doubtless, 
during the time he obeyed our command, he took with 
his downcast black eyes a quick survey of the apartment, 
thus becoming aware that my mattress was placed on two 
large trunks to raise it from the deck; for in those days 
the R<^d Sea steamers were totally unfurnished except 
the saloon, and wc had to use the things provided for our 
<k*sf3rt frffjuft amongst which, of course, we did noi count 
a bedstead or cot. The light out, we were both soon 
asleep. About midnight, however, my slumber was dis- 
turbed by feeling a heavy pressure on tny throat, I sAt 
up, fancying 1 was saATering fkom uightmaref and. found 


Lady A at the canvas door holding A lamp, and in 

her night-dress. She asked * if anything had distorbed 
niel* I told her I had been dreaming some one watf chok^ 
ing me. She laughed, told me her daughter, iMirSv 
who slept in her room, had also been distresied by A 
dream; Uho Bujipoped the heat aflTected us botb’^and- 
then withdrew with the light. A second and a tbi|d>0i|^ ■ 
the some cause awoke me ; and each flme 1 found tirfy 3 

A in the room 1 It was singular. The last i 

I fancied that, as I opened my eyes, I saw in the Hghtv bf 

Lady A ’s advancing lamp a toll, muffled, figure, with:^ 

terrible black eyes, bending over me. This dream, orrea- ; 
lity, whichever it was, so completely * frightened sleep,' - 
that it visited me no more that night : 1 begged her light^, ' i 
and read till daybreak. The next morning Lady A- >‘-’*' 
told me tluit her daughter had three times in the course , 
of the niglit awoke her, and sent her to our room, having 
as often dreamed, with painful distinctness, that a tall 
dark man was murdering us. She at first thought we 
hiul both been disturbed by a dream, but my faint 
glimpse of a retreating figure the third timo convinced ' 
me that there had been something of reality in the matter, 
especially us some favourite rings of mine were miasiiig. 

So, with Lady A *s concurrence, 1 determined (not tC 

make a disturbance about what might prove a false 
alarm) to sit up the next night and watch for my noc-*' 
tunial visitor, who, if he had been disturbed by Lady 
A-—- the last night, might probably venture another ■ 

visit the next. Lady A proudsed also to sit up, j 

and come to me if 1 called her. Ten o’clock came. A 
Mohammedan, whose eyes at daylight bad appeared to ' 
me strangely like those of my dream — if it wei*c a dream | 
— brought me a cup of collee, assuring me with Oriental j 
courtesy that ‘ it would do missee good.’ I 

The attention was a little suspicious ; so, though I took ' 
the cup, I drank none of its contents, but poured them 
away, and rctumed it to him empty. 1 wished him to 
think 1 had taken it. Then I dropped the canvas screen, 
kept the lamp burning, took a book, and read. Very 
slowly and heavily passed the hours. Oppressed by heat, 

I could scarcely resist my Inclination to sleej). The words 
I read had little meaning for me, and I forget incessantly 
the subject of Iho page as I listened to the dash pf the 
waves against the side of the vessel — a sound which was 
gradually lulling me to repose, when, with a clash that 
startled mo, twelve o’clock was struck on the ship’s bell. 

I was thoroughly awake then, and locking up, suddenly 
perceived the long fingers of a black haiid grasping the 
side of the canvas screen in the act of withdrawing it. I 

called loudly for Lady A , and moved hurriedly to the 

doorway. She was with me in an instant, but no one 
wis visible outside. As she had not met him in com- 
ing from licr cabin, it was evident that the intruder had 
taken refuge in the saloon — he had no other retreat. We 
resolved to seek him there. 1 have since thought we did 
a brave, if not a rash action in following him, alone as 
we were ; but the lady who proposed it is such a model ' 
of gentle courage and quiet resolution, that one never 
thinks of tear when with her. The saloon was shaped 
like a T, from the (now empty) bed-cabins that pro- 
jected into it, the upper part of the letter being towards 
the stern, and containing a number of couches formed 
on the lockers, as they are called. We searched it 
throughout. We looked under the long table — under 
the sofas-— everywhere. There was no sign of Moham- 
medan or Christian I Lady A now came to the 

conclusion that both nights I must have been dreaming. 

It is very provoking to be suspected of sleeping when que 
is convinced of one’s own wakefulness : I vVas certain, of 
my recent visit’s materiality ^ and therefore iiitieAted : 
Lady A— to come out of the saloon, and Wish me ♦ good- > 


had not been deceived. Afip y slowly ttfid: 
heard some one issue fir^ i^he saloenv peeplhg 

through the aperture leA^ the cUrtaiai^ a isSM 
muffled figure, such as 1 bad descrihed^: ^ up 
ladder leading to the deck, there no longer 
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douLt ; though how the robber had eluded our 
tearch wiis, »nJ continues to be, a mystery. ' It i« pro- 
table, howeverK»tbat he crept out of one of the atem port- 
holes or windows, and hung by. his hands till we left the 
room; the complete power the AfA’bs and all Orientals 
possess over their limlM rendering U an easy task for him 
afterwards to effec,t his return by tbe same ingress. Wbat 
whs nqw to be done^ We had not thought of catching 
him In his rapid iliglit up the ladder. Nay, 1 doubt if we 

could. Lady A (as I declared that I could not 

identify blip from his twenty comrades, and As we left 
the steamer at Aden the next day or the following one) 
iiropo^d : that we should keep the affair secret, as uiy 
inquiry into the matter would be fruitless, and make a 
disturbance for nothing. To this I agreed, but kept watch 
till daybreak. We were one more night on board, not 
amving at Aden till four or five o’clock in the morning 
of the second day, but I did not make it a vigil. One 

of Lady A *s sons — a cavalry officer — came down and 

slept on the saloon table, two other gentlemen occupied 
the sofas ; and thus witliin reach of protection, we ven- 
tured to sleep quietly, and without fear. 

The robber’s intention in thus daringly entering my 
cabin was probably to open and plunder the trunks on 
which 1 slept. He Imagined probably that they contained 
articles of value, for the better security of which 1 had 
had my mattress placed on them, and hoped quietly to 
displiice me ; intending perhaps, if I awoke, to insure iny 
eternal silence. It is very certain I could not have called 
for help with that evil grasp upon my throat ! The bold- 
ness of the attempt, though it might surprise a Kuropean, 
was not singular in the East; as we were told that in 
India instances had occurred of ofheers having been 
robbed of the sheet on which they slept without being 
awakened ! Lady A— — 's appearance had, however, 
startled him from his prey, and obliged lunx to seek a 
hidingplace in the saloon by means of the inner door of 
my cabin. 

ft was with groat delight that I heard the announce- 
ment of our arrival at Aden, where we were to embark 
in another vessel, and quit the lied Soa for the Indian 
Oceai). The vague dreams of beauty and solemnity I 
liad formerly attached to it were gone ; and it has ever 
since been associated in my mind with a feeling of horror 
and dislike ; although of course 1 felt, and do feel very 
thankful for the escape which I made upon its blue fatal 
waters. 


STEAM-imiDGE OF THE ATLANTIC. 

In the summer of 1838 the Atlantic Ocean was 
crossed for the first time by vessels exclusively pro- 
pelled by steam-power. These pioneers were tbe Sin'm 
and the OveaC n^astej’n — tbe former built for another 
class of voyages, and afterwards lost on the station 
between Cork and London; the latter built expressly 
for Atlantic navigation, and which has ever since been 
more or less employed in traversing that ocean. Other 
ships followed: afterwards sold to .the 

Belgian government; the Liverpool, subsequently 
altered aiid placed on the line between Soutliampton 
and Alexandria; and the President, lost, no man knows 
how or where, in the year 1841. Then came what is 
called * Canard’s Line/ consisting of a number of majes- 
tic steam-ships built in the Clyde, to carry passengers 
and mails between Liverpool in Europe, and Halifax, Bos- 
ton, and New York, in America; a service they have 
performed With the most marvellous regularity. The 
only great misfortune that has befallen this line has 
been the loss of one of the vessels, the Columbia, which, 
in nautical phrase, ‘broke her back’ on some rocks on 
the American shore of the Atlantic. Then came the 
Great Britain, the greatest ^ theni all, differing from 
the others in two respects^flrst, in being jbuilt of iron 
instead of woixl; and second, in being propelled by the 
Ai||mimedeati screw instead of by the old paddle-w'heele; 

differed from them all in a third 
viuasmneh as neither the , same gopd-luck at- 



tended her as in general fell to the lot of the ships of 
the ^nnrd Line, nor the same irretrievable bad fortune 
as was met by the President and the Cohmhia ; for, after 
having made several voyages very 8 uocessfull 3 % 
the amazement of nil mankind, very quietly went ashore 
in Dundrum Bay, on the cast coast of Ireland, from 
whence, after spending a most uncomfortable winter, she 
i was brought back to Liverpool, and now lie.s in the 
I Bramley-Moore Dock there, like a huge mass of iron 
suffering under premature rust. But all this time these 
I ocean steamers that periodically brought to New York 
i passengers and inteUigence from Europe were British 
built. They had been cWstructed in the Avon, the Mer- 
sey, and the Clyde, the greater number having been 
launched in the same waters as first received Henry 
Bell’s little CorneL Why did America not embark in 
such enterprise? As regards steam navigation, Fulton 
was before Bell; New York before Glasgow; the Fultmt^s 
Folhf before the Comet ; and was 

* The ffreatost nation 
In all creation ' 

to be outdone in the field of enterprise by the old 
Britishers ? American pride said ‘ No American 
instinct said ‘ No and, above all, American capitalists 
said ‘NoT Keels W'erc laid down in New York; the 
shipbuilders’ yards became unusually aedive ; and tlie 
stately timbers of majestic ships gradually rose befon; 
the admiring gaze of the citizens of the great reiJiiblic. 

I But thf. race of William the Doubter is not yet ex- 
1 tinct, and many, as usual^ shook their wise heads at the 
enterprise. It was adinitted that in inland navigation 
the Americans had beaten the world; that except an 
occasional blow-up, their river steamers were really 
models of enterprise and skill ; hut it was gravely 
added, the Mississippi is not the Atlantic ; icebergs are 
not snags ; and an Atlantic w'avo is somewhat difierent 
from an Ohio ripple. Those truisms were of course 
undeniable; but to them was quickly added another 
fact, about which there could be as little mistake — 
namely, the arrival at Soutliampton, after a ^oyage 
which, considering it was the first, w^as quite successful, 
of the American-built steam-ship Washinylon from New 
York, There seemed to be a touch of calm irony in 
thus making the Washinykm the first of tlieir Atlantic- 
crossing steamers, as if the Americans had said, ‘Yon 
doubting Britishers! when you wished to play tyrant 
over us, did we not raise one Washington who chastised 
you? and now that you want to monopolise Atlantic 
navigation, we have raised another Washington, just to 
lot you know that w'e will beat yon again !* 

The Tl Wnwgtow, however, was only the precursor of 
greater vessels. These were to sail between New York 
and Liverpool, carrying the mails under a contract 
with the American government. In size, and speed, and 
splendour of fittings, these new sliips were to surpass 
the old : even their names were, if possible, to be more 
grand and expressive. The vessels of Cunard’s Line 
had lately appropriated the names of the four great 
continents of the globe, but the oceans remained, and 
their names were adopted ; the new stcamefs being 
called the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and Adriatic. 
The first of these was despatched from New York on the 
27th of April last, and arrived in the Mersey on the 10 th 
of May, thus making the passage in about thirteen days. 
The voyage would have been made in a shorter time 
but for two accidents : the bursting of the condenser ; 
and the discovery, after the vessel was some distance at 
sea, of the weakness of the floats or boards on the paddle- 
wheels. About two days were entirely lost in making 
repairs ; and the speed was reduced, in order to prevent 
the floats from bein^ entirely torn away from the paddle- 
wheels. These things considered, the passage was very 
sncces'sful. The average time occupied during 1849 by 
the vessels of the old line between New York and 
Liverpool was 12 ^ days; but their voyages were longer 
than those of the Atlantic, as they called at Halifax. 
The shortest passage was that made by the Ganado 
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j from New York to Liverpool via Halifax in clevepi days 
four hours. 

The AtUiniic remained for nineteen days at Liver- 
pool ; and during all that time she had to lie in a part 
of the riv(‘r called the Sloyne, in consequence of none 
of the dock-entrances being wide enough to allow her 
to pass in. Her breadth, measuring across the paddlc- 
boxes, is 7ri feet ; of the vessels of Cunard’s Line, about 
70 feet ; and the widest dock-entrance is barely sufH- 
cient to admit the latter. The Gnat Britain, thougli 
longer than any other steam-ship that ever entered the 
Mcr.soy, is not so broad, as, Ibe screw, 

she has no paddle-wheels, -^dock at the nortli shore 
is now in course of construction expressly for the ac- 
eoniinodation of the Atlantic and her consorts. 

For several days during her stay at Liverpool the 
Adantia was open to visitors on payment of sixpence 
each, the money thus re.alised (upwards of L.70) being 
paid over to the trustees of the Institution for the Blind, 
wliosc church and school are now being removed to 
give greater space round the station of the London and 
Nortli- Western Biiilway. On the day of my visit 
crowds of people were waiting at the pier for the 
steamer that was to convey them to the Atlantic. 
Whitsuntide visitors from the manufacturing districts 
were hastening on board the numerous vessels watting 
to take them on pleasure excursions to the Isle of Man, 
North Wales, or round tlie light-ship at the mouth of 
tlio river. There was great risk of making mistakes 
in the hurry ; and the remark of an old s^lor, that 
the vessed could ‘easily be known by the Yankee flag 
flying at the fore,’ served only still further to confuse 
the many, who could not tell one flag from another. 
However, a small-tiig steamer soon appeared with a 
dirty piece of bunting, just recognisable as the famous 
‘ st:ir-spangled banner,’ flying at the fore ; and her 
i deck was in a few minutes so crowded, that orders were 
I issued to take no more on board, and away we steamed, 

I Ic.aving about a hundred people to exercise their 
! patience until the steamer’s return. A man at my 
: elbow, wlio afterwards appeared in the capacity of 
i money-taker, wliisiiered, ‘ There’.s the captin!* and on 
! looking up the gangway, I saw — 

I * A man of miildli* 

j In nsj)Lot manly, grave, and f«age,* 

I looking (calmly in the direction of the colossal ship of 
j which he was the commander; his complexion browned 
j by exposure to sun and wind, storm .and spray; and 
i his whole demeanour indicating the calm strength ac- 
(luired by long familiarity with the elements in their 
roughest moods. As we approached the ship, her ap- 
Iiearancc was not prepossessing. She is undoubtedly 
clumsy; the three masts are low, the funnel is short 
and dumpy, there is no bowsprit, and her sides are 
painted black, relieved only by one long streak of dark- 
ro<l. Her length between the perpendiculars — that is, 
the length of her keel — is 27G feet; breadth (exclusive 
of paddle-boxes), 45; thus keeping up the proportion, 
!is old as Noah’s iirk, of six feet of length to one of 
breadth. The stern is rounded, having in the centre 
the Ainerican eagle, clasping the starred and striped 
shield, hut no other device. The figure-head is of 
colossal dimensions, intended, say some, for Neptune; 
others say that it is the ‘old Triton blowing his 
wTcathed horn,’ so lovingly described by Wordsworth; 
ati(l some wags assert that it is the proprietor of the 
ship blowing his own trumpet. The huge bulk of the 
A llantic was more perceptible by contrast with the 
.steamer— none of tlio smallest— 'that was now alongside ; 

I for though the latter was large enough to accommodate 
about four hundred people on deck, yet its funnel 
scarcely reached as high as the bulwarks of the At^ j 
hint'u'. The diameter of the paddle-wheels is 36 feet; 
and the floats, many of which, split and broken, were 
lying about in the water, are nearly 16 feet long. The 
depth of the hold is 31 feet, and the estimated burthen 
2860 tons, being about the same as the Cheat Britain ^ 
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and about 500 tons more than the ships of the old 
Cunifird Line. 

Like all the other Atlantic steamers^^tbe run of the 
deck is almost a straight line. Around the funnel; and 
between the paddle-boxes, is a long wooden house; and 
another is placed at the stern. These contain the $tate^ 
rooms of the captain and officers; and in a cluster 4^ 
to be found the kitchen, the pastry-room, and the 
ber’s shop. The two former are, like similar establisn* 
ments, replete with every convenience, having even a 
French ^mUre de cuisine; but tlie latter is qiilte unique. 

It js fitted up with all necessary apparatus — with glass- 
cases containing perfumery, &c.; and in the centre is 
‘the barber’s chair.* This is a comfortable, well-stuflhd 
seat, with an inclined back. In front is a stuffed 
trestle, on which to rest feet and legs ; and behind is a 
little stuffed apparatus like a crutch, on which to rest 
the head. These are movable, so as to suit people of 
all sixes; and in this comfortable hori/ontal position 
the passenger lies, and his beard is taken off in a 
twinkling, let the Atlantic waves roll as they may. 
The house at the stern contains a smoking-room, and a 
small ajiartment completely sheltered from the weather 
for the steersman. The smoking-room communicates 
with the cabin below, so that, after dinner, those pas- 
seugers so disposed may, without the least exposure to ! 
the weather, or annoyance to their neighbours, enjoy i 
the weed of old Virginia in pcrfectu^n. This smoking- i 
room is the principal prospect of the man at the helm, ■ 
who, however, has to steer according to his signals. ' 
Before him is a painted intimation that one l)ell mciihs 
‘ port,’ and two bells mean * starboard ;* a like intima- 
tion appears on the large hell in the how of the ship ; 
and according to the striking of the bell, so must he 
steer. 

Proceeding below', w'e come to the great saloon, 67 feet 
long, and the dining-saloon, 60 feet long, each being 20 " 
feet broad, and divided from eaidi other by the steward’s 
pantry. This pantry is more like a silversmitlPs shop, 
the sides being lined with glass-cases stored with beau- 
tifully-burnished plate; crockery of every description, 
well secured, is seen in great quantities; and the neat- 
ness of arrangement shows that the gilded inscription, 
full in the sight of every visitor — ‘ A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its xdftce ’ — has been reduced 
to practice. Above the tables in the dining-saloon are 
suspended racks, cut to receive decanters, glasses, &c. 

80 that they can be immediately ydaced, on the table 
without the risk attendant on carryiiyg them from place 
to place. The two bhIooiib are fitted up in a very supe- 
rior manner: rose, satin, and olive are the principal 
woods that have been useil, and some of the tables are 
of beautifully- variegated marble, with metal supporters. 
The carpets^are very rich, and the coverings of the 
sofas, chairs, &c. arc of the same superior quality. I'lio 
panels round the saloons contain beautifully-finislicd 
ciiiblems of each of the states in the Union, and a few 
other devices that savour very strongly of republicanism. 
For example, a young and beautiful figure, all radiant witlr 
health and energy, wearing a e^p of liberty, and w'aving 
a drawn sw'ord, is represented trampling on d feudal 
prince, from whose head a crown has rolled in the dust. 
The cabin windows are of beautifully-painted glass, em- 
bellished with the arms of New York, and other cities in 
the States. Large circular glass ventilators, reaching 
from the deck to the lower saloon, are also richly orna- 
mented. w'hilc handsome mirrors niultipl}' all this splen- 
dour. The general eflbet is that of chasteness and ^ 
certain kind of solidity. There is not much gilding, the 
colours used are not gaudy, and there is a degree of 
elegant comfort about the saloons that is spntetimbs 
wanting amid splendid fittings. There is a ladies' 
drawing-room near the chief salnon full of every liixpry. 
The berths are about 150 in number, leading out, as | 
usual, from tlie saloons. The most novel feu^rb about 
them is the * wedding-berths,* wider And j^tie hand- 
somely furnished than the others, for such 

newly-married couples as wish td speAd^'Hie first forte 


aliTAys to be fou&4 on bbard 

4^ Imt aire m yei utikciown on 
i^ir ddo of lh« water. Each horth haaa bell^ro^ com- 
tdth a ^tented iBi^ * An- 

3!hit is a clrcdlaif plftte about the aiee Of 
eteUt-diy clocks iMfrered with nuibbers 
boeeAi^^ the atate-rooma. TSm^ 

: ttb9nlti!e44a e^ plate, which ia 

round as aoon as the rope Is pulled 
^ia m mlferoom with the correaponding number. A 
; Btruok to call the attention of 

who then replaoe the plate in its former 

: :§baitiQn^ and 

^ ' The macbinery which propels the ship conaista of two 
i^pgiliea, each of SQO horse-power, the engines of the old 
line being also two in number, but only about 400 horse- 
power each. Such cylinders, and shafts, and pistons, 
and beams are, I believe, unrivalled In the world. 
These are four boilers, each heated by eight furnaces, 
in 'tww tbws of four each. The consumption of coal is 
aboui fifty tons every twenty-four hours; *and that,* 
said <hie of the engineers, Ms walking pretty fast into a 
boal^mine, X guess r According to the calculations of 
the very wise men who predicted the failure of Atlantic 
#foam navigation, such a vessel as the Atlantic ought to 
; carry 3700 tons of coal; but it will be aeen that one- 
'. fourth of that quantity is more than enough, even 
allowance for extra stores to provide against 
indents. In the engine-room is a long box with five 
j^i^rtment6,eaek communicating with a wire fastened 
lilm ab^-puU to Idle tide of the paddle-box. These 
haudiea are marked respectively---* ahead,* ‘slow,’ 'fast,* 

* back/ and * hook-on $’ and whenever one is pulled, a 
I pvinfod card wi#i the corresponding signal appears in 
' engineer, who has to act accord- 

^ infly; Tliere ii thus no noise of human voices on board 
this ship I tlieJielmBman steers by his hells, the engineer 
works by the telegraph, and the steward waits by tlie 
V annuQcie>ttir. 

Two traces of national habits struck me very much. 
Even in the finest saloon there are, in places where 
they mCld ^ least expected, handsome * spittoons ’—the 
:i^rt fashioned like a shell,* and painted a sea- 
green or tky-hluc c61our--’thus giving ample facility for 
Jnddg&g in tlmt practice of spitting of which Ameri- 
so fond. Again; much amusement was caused 
' % the a of one of the officers in charge of the 
oommuhicatibn between the small steamer and the At- 
idmtio to prevent the gentlemen from leaving the latter 
until the ladies had seated themselves on the former. 
The appearance of the deck, crowded with ladies only, 
/ and a host (^ gentlemen kept back, some impatient to 
g^ 4 qW 4 but the greater part entering infb the humour 
of the thing, was quite new to English ideas. It is but 
fair to s4d that the ladies did not seem to like it; and 
whe^^^ steamer again came alongside, it was not 

. the whole, this Atlantic steamer is really 
of great country from which she has come. 
If, in #iab<9 and general appearance, she is inferior to 
the bid v^le, she is deeidedly equal, if not superior, to 
thei]| Ih ftiicbmery and fittings. Her powers as regards 
speed hawp ltf course yet to he tried. One voyage is no 
test, nor ^eii A aeries of voyages during the summer 
hionthS: she: tnust cross and recross at least for a year 
belbre amy just compsi^ be instituted < The 

VSgular pb^ oomtnuitication between Liverpool and 
the United 8t»foa wiU apeedfiy^^^t^ twice every week— 
;the SlfipS of tbe hew line safiing on Wednesday^ and the 

Jfiut ports besides Liverpool ai^ ho^^ 
ihg steaihers regularly to Ameiica. Glasgow sent out 
a powerful mew 

letli April for she arri^ 

the pjijkssiige in about seventeen ' 
mitanjifoiiienfov 


sfoai|aLen during }84fi befog Her return 

voyS|^; however, foadb' under more favourable circum- 
stances, was within this average-~^the distance being 
steamed between the 18th May and the 1st June. A 
vessel iSaUed Ihe Viceroy is about to sail from Galway 
to New York, and her voyage is looked forward to 
with considerable interest. The Washington and Her- 
taaua sail* regularly between Bremen and Southampton 
and New York, and the BritUh Qmcn has been put 
bn tlm passage between Hamburg* and New York. All 
these enterprises seem to indicate that ere long tlie 
Atlantic carrying trade will be conducted in steam- 
ships, and sailing yes8e& superseded to as great extent 
as has been the case in the coasting trade. 


THE ERENCH POLICE. 

Much is heard of the system of Prench police — its petty 
regulations with respect to personal movement, its 
spying into private affairs, and its wide and deep rami- 
fications through society. The perfection which this 
institution has attained is a result of long ext)criencc! •. 
first, under a series of despotic monarehs ; next, under 
the republican leaders; and lastly, under the Emxteror 
Napoleon, who was its great consolidator and imx>rover 
— the curious thing being, that no form of government 
which the French people adopt ever relieves them in 
the slightest degree from the trammelling ordinances of 
their polfbe. Indeed one would bo inclined to suppose 
that the more friendly to liberty any government in 
France affects to be, the more numerous and vexations 
must-be its restrictions. But as the French mind is 
absorbed exclusively in the chase of principles in the 
abstract, vexations of this sort, whicli arc altogether 
practical, do not appear to incur puV>Uc resentment. 

let us take a glance at the more recent history of 
this extraordinary institution. When the police system 
was concentrated in the hands of a prefect in 1800, it 
acquired dignity and power, Dubois was the first 
prefect, and he showed himself equal to his task. He 
ordained a vast number of arrangements respeeting 
passports, gambling -houses, lodging-houses, printing, 
and other matters connected with life and trade in Taris. 
After this he devoted himself to public improvemenls, 
allowing no obstacle to stand in tlio way of his designs. 
Dubois was a great man. By the expression of his will, 
backed by Napoleon, he effected sanitary improvements 
which would require years of legislative battling in hing- 
land. The vast sewer, through which an army could 
march, which runs beneath the Rue St Denis, was bis 
i work, hastened on by Napoleon, who one morning asto- 
nished the people on the Place du Chfitelet by ernergiiig 
from the bowels of the earth after several hours* joun ujy 
under ground. Pasquicr, who succeeded Dubois in 1810, 
strove to add to his other acts of utility a thorough 
reform in the manners of the police, hitherto rude and 
brutal. For the time being he was successful. He 
then looked back to the archives, and drew from them 
every useful inspiration. Public security was never 
greater, salubrity was rigidly attended to, a council of 
health was founded, Paris was better lighted, the body 
of firemen reconstituted, the sale of charcoal regulated, 
and the capital insured a proper supply of provisions. 
But Pasquicr was a blind instrument of his master; 
and his persecutions of pp^ts and satirists are not yet 
forgotten^ while Beranger yet smiles at his attempts to 
discover thd authorship of the * Roi d*Y vetot.* The great 
conspiracy to overthrow the Emperor showed 
how the police cb^d sometimes be caught; but Pasquier 
escaped the anger of Napoleon, and remained at his 
post until the Restoration. His care during the excite- 
ment of the marriage of Napoleon and Marie^Louise, 
Ids energy at the great fire in the Russian embassy, 
and at the overflow of the Seine in 1813, showed his 
teltte aa a minister of public orde^^ * , . 

The Restoration established a I^lrection of the Police 
of Iringdom, and greatly disorgaiifoed the whole af- 



fair ; but when ^^apoleon’s return Elba i^larmjed the 
monarchy, the system was reorgsmiaed, and the ministry 
and prefecture of police were re*eatabliBhed. In 1618 
it was united to the home office to become 

again * General Direction’ in 1820, and again a depart- 
ment of the interior in 1822* The prefect of the Empire 
had been a most important functionary. His duty was — 
to see to the passports, cards of safety, and permissions 
of residence in Paris; to watch over mendicity and 
vagabondage; the prisons and Bicetre; to overlook 
places of public resort; to prevent crowds; to watch 
over publications of all kinds ; over printing-offices and 
theatres, and to fix the hours of their closing; over the 
sale of powder and saltpetre; the regulation of emi- 
grants; the survey of public worship; the bearing of 
arms ; the search after deserters ; the public festivals ; 
the licenses of hawkers ; the care .of the safety and 
health of the town; the attention to fires, aceidents, 
aii<i floods, and the regulation of the Bourse and money- 
changers ; tlie safety of commerce ; taxes and fines ; 
the free circulation of food ; the overseeing of patents 
and proliibited goods ; the survey of every public-house, 
ni.arket, &c. ; and the preservation of all monuments, 
lie had under his orders the commissaries of policej 
officers of peace, the commissaries and inspectors of 
I markets, exchanges, and ports, the spies, gensdarme, 

1 and firemen. The functions of the prefect, where au- 
tliority was arbitrary and despotic, were of the highest 
importance. From the year 1796 to 1814 there were 
three eras in polico history. The first, tlAt of the 
l{t?puhlic, being the police of terrible times, was ter- 
rible; that of the Consulate was trivial, and sought 
to nmiiso the public mind; that of the Empire was 
cliidiy administrative. 

Tlic worst era in the history of the French police is 
that I’rom 1815 to 1880. The institution was during 
this time more bitter, more severe, more suspicious, 
more inquisitorial, because more political, than it had 
ever iKjfore. Abandoning the interests of the city 
of .r.'iris for politics, says a historian, * by the 20th 
March 181.5, it had organized a secret correspondence 
and spy system of n nature and extent so great, that all 
social ties and family bonds were broken up, and at its 
mercy.’ It is accused of instigating assassins, getting 
up plots, inventing treasons; and with too much truth. 
It succeeded at one time in wrapping in its net twenty- 
nine peers of France, eighteen generals, and thirty-eight 
artists, authors, &c. and all on anonymous denuncia- 
tit>n.s. Never was xiersonal liberty so utterly null, while 
newspapers, books, and plays were kept rigidly free 
from life and energy ; in fact the direction of the police 
was in the hands of priests, who, from 178!) to 1815, 
had had little influence in France, and who now made 
up for lost time. 

In 1821, while the prefecture of police was adminis- 
tered by M. Delavau, there were three distinct bodies 
of polic^e in Paris, each acting as a spy on the other 
two: first, the police of the palace, taken from all 
ranks; the police of the Pavilion Marsan, filled by 
the desuits^ and spreading through the whole clergy; 
finally, the police of tlie prefecture. Each of these 
three bodies was bound to know the plans, intrigues, 
and tricks of its rivals. The prefect, not to be behind- 
hand, and to be never taken aback, was obliged to 
watch the others as energetically as if they had been 
enemies of the state. Spies werfe employed in every 
class of society ; and it was dangerous to utter an un- 
guarded expression even in one’s own house. We may 
give an anecdote relating to this inq^aisitory system : — 
Madame Monnier had opened a su/on, founded under 
the preceding minister, and kept up because found to be 
useful Madame Monnier was a clever woman; and 
salon was the rendezvous of all the illustrious in arts, 
letters, capital, arms, law, and of all who liked mixed 
society. Gne heard in this place all kinds of theories, 
schemes, plots, ‘&c. shouted witli a loud voice in the 
centre of a room, round which sat three or four rows pi 
the most lovely women in Paris, In one room miiiln 




played ; in Uhother; cards were the oociwatfoh ot m 
who*played high, and whose gamWlhg 
them every night. One evening a 
club, and the most energetic in his expresifoiii 
lican opinions, was accosted on going out by * ! 

of the old imperial army. ‘ I was delighted 
my dear baron,’ said the general ; * you surpass^ '' 
self. The day is not far distant when we shill d 
the rat at tho castle. Preserve your eloq.uimfidl 
boron : wo shall need it. 1 Say nothing moi^ ^ 
now ; but wait a few days, and 1 will tell youi thi 
which will fill you with joy and hope/ They; 
braced, and swore, with low voice and ctenmim .1^ 
death to the Bourbons, and the whole race of ' 
present governors, and parted. Next morning 1 
prefect of police received a letter from the director , 
the secret police informing him— ^while blaming hiiiiC::|j 
severely for his want of energy— that he Was wanted 
at the chateau. 116 went. S 

* VYoll, sir/ said a person of exalted rank thenin great I 
favour, ’ tliere are plots in Paris, and you know noUiiiig i 
of them!' 

^Indeed, Monsieur the Duke, nothing has dome thi 
my ears, nod I can promise * . 

‘ Promise nothing until you have read this report.’ , S 

The prefect took it, and read it carefully. Having 
done HO, he pulled another out of his pocket, and sd-« v 
dressed tho duke — ‘Monsieur, here is its fellow.’ 

The report of the duke was signed by the baron; tliut 
of the prefect by the general ! The one denounced . a 
Bonapartist plot— the other a republican. They^wer© 
agents respeetivoly of the two pdicesl Each had ; 
told on the other. Everybody laughed at tlie affair ns 
a good joke, though such things were of frequent 
occurrence. 

M. Debelleymc, who became prefect of polico in 1828, . 
pretty well restored the institution to its origiual 
pose. It ceased to be a political and religious ioq’mil'- 
tion, and became a machine to survey health, cleimU- 
ncss, and public safety, M. Debelleyme first forced pro- 
prietors to make gutters to their Imuses ; for before ;h^ 
time the rain poured in torrents on your head dn]riaj| h; 
shower as you walked the streets. He organized 
other useful reform. The Duke of Orleans, afterwgrde 
Louis-Pbilippe, bad completed the l^alais Boyal at great 
expense; the dismal wooden galleries had b^n re{dac^ 
by stone arcades, and the shops were graduidly beoonK; 
ing the property of the duke. But the shops were ' 
disfigured by huge signs, many of which projected a ; 
yard, and which spoiled tiic appearance of the palace. 

But the duke feared to lose his popularity by interfer- 
ing, and he went to the prefect of police, whom he so<to>f 
[>ersaaded to issue a decree with regard to signs, 
cable to all Paris, but which was only intended for the 7 
iKJiiefit of the Palais ]lt)yal The effect yras excellent. 

The establishment of pavement, the planting Of tret?8 ^ 
on the Boulevards and public places, with the (fe- 

vilte, or policemen, we owe to M. Debelleyme. The : 
sword and cocked -hat, with sometiroei a want of 
and good-will, are the chief faults to befound with these' b 
serjens, otherwise useful. The great adyantage was the 
institution of a police, with uniform, for one secret, an4 i^|i! 
without uniform. The omnibus owes its origin: tO thia>; ^ ^ 
energetic prefect. Though, Under ^nis XIV., coablW^i ; ^ 
at five sous had been tried, they failed, and wore 
to succeed and ttte carried out with vigour in 1828f; Jli 
further made many regulations tending to 


morality and deanliuess. 

Passing over the administintion of 
rious otlier prefects, we come to that Of 
last who served under the monarchy Of tBOif 
Bourbons. The duties of this personage WO 
and onerems, as may be judged by the fc4hi 
—Paris contains a populstiou of abou#- 0 ^ 
ebsts twelve miQiohs of foancs in pofe^ t ^ 
money supported a body of 
horsemen, 83Q iremenv 
Pi '.^Oes, ' 'opehi^dey': . wad’- 
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j^rsone, Iweidee commissaries of polioet officers of peace, 
inspectors^ agents of aU kinds, comprising alwur 2000 
persons. Thefe were two supreme divisions in ^he pre* 
fectnre— one politiealj the other municipal. The former 
had lynx-eyes, which pierced the deepest darkness, and 
watched over plots, conspiracies, and attempts at insur- 
' rection; the other, as sharp, was more palpable: the 
j first looked after the interests only of the governors — 
the latter of the governed. It is even now almost im- 
possible to pierce the veil of the organization of the first, 
which had no fixed system or rules, was guided by 
events, and changed its means of action as required, 
its agents, unknown to each other, were chiefly men 
ruined by prodigality or vice ; women of beauty and 
talent, but no longer young, who wanted a safe addition 
to their income; young men, who feigned ardour they 
did not feel, and extreme opinions they did not under- 
stand, to get gold for their wants, pleasures, or studies. 
Its resources were boundless. It moved in every circle, 
from the taproom to the palace-hail ; its eyes were 
everywhere; but the very knowledge of its power some- 
times defeated its object, by making conspirators act 
wiUi extreme caution. 

The municipal police was less mysterious. Each 
arrbndissement of Paris — and there are fourteen — had a 
brigade devoted to it-, commanded by a peace-officer, 
and composed of inspectors and acijens de ville. Their 
mission was, to explore every corner of the district, 
to see to the execution of orders and laws, to prove 
infractionB, to repress disorder, to arrest criminals, and 
to give aid in all circumstances where it was required. 
Their duties began in the moniing, and lasted until 
hiidnight, when the town was given up to other agents, 
and to the military authorities, who furnislied patrols 
'Of the line— the National Guard, and municipal guard. 

midnight and dawn the barricades of con- 
spirators were always raised, these patrols were more 
useful than mere police at this hour. Twice a day a 
report was sent from the district office to the prefect, 
whq never left his cabinet without knowing the exact 
presumed state of the capital. One brigade was devoted 
to washing tliat the streets were free, while four re- 
mained in reserve to aid, in case of need, any district 
brigade requiring assistance. 

Tiie police patrols went through every street during 
night, visited low quarters, the houses inhabited 
Yy vagabonds and ex-gallcy slaves. The inspectors of 
furnished hotels were, and are still, bound to visit the 
hotels and lodging-houses once at least every day, to 
inscribe the name of every arrival, with age, profession, 
&C. on a printed form, which was at once sent to the 
prefecture of police. In a town where 5000 furnished 
houses estist, the labour w'ss excessive; and tiic num- 
ber of ilptoB sent were annually more than 1,000,000. 
But it becan^ thus almost impossible for anyone t-o 
hide in furnished lodgings in Paris. The service of 
auh^ty surveyed the returned convicts, ex-galley slaves, 
and other ])erBoris of disorderly character ; looked after 
^hew criminals, and arrested them, and did the whole 
active duty of a civil police. 

In aiddition, it watched over the supply of provisions 
|p the city^ explored the markets, and guarded the 
HvCr; the aavigation of which was under its direction, 
^ven thousand gas-burners, 12,000 lamps, and thirty 
league were daily visited by their eyes. 

They surveyed tim hospit^^ houses pf vice 

of eviry deieriptioh I watched over weights and mea- 
Bhres ; and liquors.. ‘They 

watched byer tbis-tomtoiO^ dead, and kept in order 
hioie than 3Q,(^ mardevbys, thiev^^ and 

p their, crimes, and kept 

their-ev^'^ihnv^eht, -At the prefecture of 
bTC the piteof^^ of eondemnatiou for 
■^Van^::aiii4hg.' more. th'aii'a''.hhndred'.':years$.'’so 
:accused.;perion esm' always . 

.-CObo. 'estab- 
t> these;, this'; 


police surveyed. They provided every means of rc- , 
atoring life in case of accident or attempted suicide. : 

The importance of the duties of the Paris police will 
be the better appreciated when we remind our readers 
that on the peace of the capital depends that of France. 
M. Delessert did his beat, and 200 useful decrees show 
his desire to do good. He ordered a survey over copper 
utensils used by cook-shops and others ; over coacliea 
let by the hour and day ; removed auctions of the sheriff 
Trom the street to a handsome building ; ordered extreme 
care In the transport of lucifcrs and other fulminating 
articles, which he never allowed to be sent with tra- 
vellers, or even with other goods ; fixed the price of 
bread anew: this was wanted. Paris lias 604 bakers 
of four classes. The trade is a monopoly. Tiiey liavc 
to deposit security in the shape of twenty sacks of fioiir, 
wrhiic they have to keep a fixed stock. The first class, 
140 sacks; the second, 110; the third, 80; the fourtli, 
30. This insures Paris thirty days* bread. Delessert’s 
labours in the Council of Salubrity, and for the reform 
of the prisons, were most valuable. 

The police has little altered since tlie Kevolution. 
The municipal guard is now called the Garde B^qmb- 
licaine, the serjens dc ville are called Gardiens dc Paris ; 
but the institution, its mechanism, its plans, its at- 
tributes, are scarcely altered. The Republic, while pre- 
serving all that is good, admirable, and useful in this 
remarkable institution, has also kept all that is bar- 
barous, inquisitorial, and arbitrary. The defects of the 
administPation, however, seem scarcely known to the 
French people, who are habituated to things — such as 
passports — which to us are intolerable. One thing is 
dear. How^ever much we may compliment certain 
prefects for the excellence of their arrangements, it is 
certain that, with all their ingenuitj^ they do not pre- 
vent private murders and robberies, nor avert insur- 
rections. On the occasion of our last visit to Paris in 
1840, we saw the bodies of tw^o men and a boy one 
morning at the Morgue. They had been assassinated 
the preceding night. Next day frcsli bodies were exhi- 
bited. Now of these murders not one word was said 
in the newBfmpers of the day. Nobody spoke of them : 
they seemed to be matters of course. Need we say 
how differently a single case of homicide would have 
been treated by the inhabitants of T.<ondon or any other 
English town? The truth is, that with all their disco- 
veries in the art of organization, the French have not, 
till this day, been able to get up a body of plain orderly 
men, unarmed, to walk about quietly, yet vigilantly, as 
a police force. The nearest approach they liavc to 
a London policemain is their sergent de ville or gardicn. 
But this gentleman is in a long blue greatcoat down to 
his heels, with a cocked-hat on his head, and a sword 
dangling from his pocket-hole. The poor man could 
not run smartly, for fear of deranging his dignity. Ho i 
is, in fact, a mere sauntcrer in the streets. Louis- | 
Philippe, we have heard, projected n police for Paris i 
like that of the British metropolis— that is to say, a 
body of resiiectabl^ and active street guardians ; but 
was prevented from carrying the plan into execution 
in consequence of the jealous uawillingness of the 
French to copy anything English, | 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

This chief subject of gossip at present, singular as it 
may appear, is, that there is nothing to talk about $ and, 
in fact, the seasoa has item a dull one in several re- 
spects. A sort of expectant fermentation appears to be 
going on in matters of opinion, as though mind were 
rousing itself for a start in a new direction ; but nothing 
especially striking displays itself. No grand invention — 
no notable discoveiy— nothing beyond what is called the 
* prosy development of S(denee.V This, in some shape or 
other, pi^vokea talk; and 1 can only give you sucli inci- 
dents and items of news as have Gome up for discussion 
M'biiir numerous hebdomadu^m 
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I The note of preparation for the assembl^e of the 
! British Association in your northern capital is already 
I heard, and it is believed that a goodly number of 
! philosophers from the continent will be present Some 
: lew eminent savants have paid us a flying visit* and 
. shown themselves where the learned congregate. One 
i of these is tlie amiable enthusiast, Dr OuggenbUhl, who 
founded the hospital for cretins on the Abendberg, of 
wliieh you once gave a lengthened notice. It appears^ 
Ironi a recent Report of the establishment, that its suc- 
cess in treatinir cretinism and educing the weakened 
; intellects of the patients continues ; and Guggenbiihl is 
i now euKUKcd chiefly in a mission to promote similar 
(?stablishrnonts elsewhere. Another of our visitors was 
M. (iuctelet, tlie secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Brussels. He had a commission from the Belgian govern- 
ment to examine into the elcctric-tclegraph system of. 
this country. Mujor Rawlinson, too, has come home 
from the East, overflowing with results of his philological 
researches, and has more than once edifled the Society 
of Antiquaries with an account of his labours. The 
gallant decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions is a can- 
ditlate for admission into the Royal Society, and will 
doubtless be elected. 

I Tho Horticultural Society have just published their 
■ annual Report. Are you aware that it is a standing 
i joke against this floral corporation that they predeter- 
I mine every year which shall be the three wet days — so 
1 frequently docs it liappcn that rain falls on tlveir show- 
I days ? and yet, according to tludr statement, the reverse 
is tluj case. * For many years,* so runs the lleport, ‘ the 
exhibitions at tho garden were accompanied by such 
I constant fine weather, tliat precautions against rain ap- 
i peared needless. From 1833 to 1843, a period of eleven 
years, only two afternoons out of thirty -three were wet, 
and of these one was very slightly so. In 184l> and 1846 
every day was fine ; but since that time, the weather 
in May, June, and July had changed so much, that 
out of nine meetings in 1847-8 -0, five had been more 
or less stormy. In 1840 one day only proved wet* In 
(.’oiiseqiieiice of the unfavourable seasons, precautions 
are now to be taken to insure dryness. A gravel walk, 
030 feet long, and 15 feet wide, has been made in the gar- 
dens at (!lhiswick. Tents are to be erected on each side of 
this, and, if requisite, an awning will be stretched across 
from one to the other, so as to afford complete shelter. 
In 1840, 18,517 tickets were sold; a large increase over 
the previous year, shown also in receipts augmented by 
I more than Ji.200. Next to the Derby-day at Epsom 
; there is no event that provokes so much vehicular loco- 
motion among Londoners as the shows of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The subject of weather, here incidentally mentioned, 
is one which receives much attention in most parts of 
Europe and the United States. The Royal Irish Aca- 
demy are about to establisli a system of meteorological 
observations throughout Ireland, in imitation and exten- 
8i(jn of the one now successfully w’orking in this country. 
Mr Glaiaher, of the Greenwich Observatory', to whom 
metourulogy is much indebted for its present exactitude, 
considers that we have climatic cycles of about fifteen 
years ; and expressing it by a curve, shows that we have 
risen to the highest point through a series of hot sum- 
mers, and are now descending on the other side through 
a series of cold summers, llie ascent and descent oc- 
cupy each about five years, the remaining period being 
consumed in a pause at either end of the curve. To a 
considerable extent this theory is supported by facts, 
and wc may look for farther developments of it ; for the 
corps of careful observers gains daily new accesaiohs, and 
the reading of an unusual number of pap^s on meteo- 
rology at the meetings of the Royal Society during their 
present session is on additional proof of its importance. 
Ill many parts of the country also medical men invari- 
ably watcti the changes of the wind as connected with 
disease; and not without reason, when we remember 
the Registrar-Generars declaration, that a faU;of tempe- 
rature in London from 40 to 30 degrees kills ^00 people! 


I Apropos of the liegiBtrar : his far the toi 

/ quarter of the preseat year contains stakni^ts PhM 
are commented on with gratiilation in tnaay quarters. 

I Notwithstanding tlic imperfect attempts that have as 
yet been made towards sanitation, there is a -great 
provement in the public health; abundant and cheap 
food and plenty of work have contributed also to^ 
wards this favourable result. Marriages, which declined i 
in 1847, and scarcely rose m 1848, numbered / 141,590 
in the year 1849 ; and in the autumn quarter were 
43,632, which is a higher number than has ever before 
beqp celebrated, except in the autumn quarter oM845. 

.... The deaths in the first quarter of 1850 were less 
by 21,065, and 21,414, than the deaths in the corres- 
ponding quarters of 1847 and 1848. Fewi-r children 
have iK'en left fatherless; fewer parents have been : 
bereaved of their cliildren. Sickness and suirering— 
though perhaps not precisely in the same ratio as the j 
mortality — have diminished; the skilled and active ! 
industiy of the kingdom has been less interrupted by i 
the illness of workmen and the incapacity' of masters; 
the parisiies have had fewer poor to relieve ; insurance 
societies less to pay on policies ; everything dependent 
on the duration of human life has been relieved of 
pressure ; the minds of the people have not been irri- 
tated by hunger, fever, or discontent' 

Another prime cause of amended health has been 
the equability of temperature and of atiiiospherie pres- j 
sure during the past months. The high range of tho ; 
barometer within the period is indeed remarkable. 
The births were 45,955 more than the deaths ; but in 
rhe three months 46,423 emigrants left the kingdom, 
so that there is no real increase of population. Ttie 
question of emigration has been talked about at the 
Statistical Society, and the returns show that from 
1822 to 1831 tho number of those who expatriated 
themselves was 291,070; from 1832 to 1841, 738,582; 
from 1841 to 1848, 985,953 ; and in the first six months 
of 1849, 196,973; making a total in the twenty-seven 
years of 2,212,578. Great as these numbers are, pre- 
sent indications show a tendency to increase rather 
than to diminish. 

The Registrar starts an inquiry in the course of his ; 
Report, to which a satisfactory reply would be a fact of 
the most acceptable kind : it is — How are the popula- 
tion to be fed if the potato crop fails ? To some ex- 
tent, M. d’Hombre Firinas, a foreign naturalist, fur- 
nishes a reply. He recommends the young roots of tlie 
garden pop]>y, Paimver sonimferumt as an agreeable and 
healthful esculent. He has for a long time used them in 
his family without inconvenience, served with butter or 
sugar; and in fircandeaux or giblet pies, or as salad. As 
a further proof that they may be eaten with impunity, 
he mentions that in the department du Gar4^ south of 
France, women range the fields, and coUect:roots of the 
eoquelicot, Papaver rhaeas (Papaver hj/firidum), said 
carry them by basketfuls to the towns, where they 
find a ready sale: these, when young, are said to be 
almost as good as the garden poppy. It is well known : 
that several roots, wJiich are noxious in the raw state) ; 
are perfectly nutritious when cooked ; and perhaps some ; ; 
of our cultivators, whose lands are infested with poppies, 
will find it worth while to test the value of this state* : 
menh , ; ' 

There is another way', as yet untried, of prodqciiig ;; 
large supplies of food ; and in this our tropical coloniies ; 
might well engage themselves, the rather as steam com^ 
rounication now renders the delivery speedy and cettaim jv. 

I refer to increased culture of the ^antaiivond baufina : . < * 
the former is generally fried for the table in the ' 

ern states 0!* America, where it is highly prized 
article of diet ; and as regards the banana, ttoe 
vegetable productions which equal .it A 
Of the spedes JfiMa given by the D^ke of ^ 

Devonshire to Williams the missionary^ o 

to Navigators* Islands in one of : 

produced the fbUowing i year > i 

thirty young .plants;.': and 
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WP Thai yMdi in iftct, is enortiaotis. ^ Hum- 

thAt a gWp quantity of laiid, planted with 
which will keep a man 
for a year ; but it would, if planted with 
k^p fifty persons for a like period. The same 
Snin^^ of land that would yield 1000 lbs. of potatoes 

S produce 44i000 lbs. of bananas. This food is so 
isiye and nutritive, that in the interior of Brazil 
^ihfidren are fed upon it from birth to maturity, and it 
: is not known to disagree with the digestiye organs.* 
: J^haps some qf our over-sea brethren might find better 
^?^oant in attending to these hints than in nursing 
iv^ievanoes about unfettered trade. 

of trade reminds me of a ‘few particulars 
v; are discussed in commercial circles. The bus!- 

making and selling, since the removal 
ef h iBxcise duties which devoured more 

i /than 4b pe^%ent. of the entire cost, has risen to a pitch 
: Of unexampled prosperity. Plates are now made in this 
eouiitry of larger dimensions, finer quality, at less cost, 
^4 more facility, than in any other country in 
Vpe world. British manufacturers, it is said, realise a 
p^fit of 20 per cent. — as much again as is gained by 
foi^ighers. The benefits resulting from the substitution 
of common sense for prejudice in fiscal regulations are 
shown in a paper read to the Statistical Society by Mr 
Howard. In 1847 the exports of glass exceeded those 
'of 1846 in the article of flint-glass by 20 per cent; 
common window -glass, 42 per cent; bottles, 5 per 
cent; looking-glasses, 40 per cent ; plate-glass, 110 per 
cent— the quantity of the latter made weekly within 
the year being 70,000 feet. * Again, in 1846, what was 
the-q^ of {date-glass exported to all the United 
States of America? Not a single foot I while in 1847, 
y^ken prices had been somewhat mitigated, the exports 
tq^vIhQ il^nited States alone nearly equalled the total 
attiiiht exported in 1846 to all the world 1’ 

Another topic connected with what I have already 
has also been brought before the society here- 
te-bef(we-nientionedl, as the lawyers have it, in a paper 
on East India Sugar, by Lieutenant -Colonel Sykes. 
l!'his sugar is produced not only from canes, but from 
cocoa, palm, and date-trees ; of the last nearly 7,000,000 
are planted in the Bengal division alone ; and, includ- 
.ing other districts, there arc 880,000 acres under cane 
estivation. The quantity of sugar lately obtained 
k^ heen 262,000 tons annually, of which 162,000 tons 
honsumod in the country, the consumption per 
of the population being from 2 to 8 lbs. Con- 
(• '^ast this with tho quantity imported into England in 
; T84|? >^ na^ 776,413,680 lbs, — about 25 lbs. per 
liem. i It appears that sugar-growing in India affords a 
good tetum : as Colonel Sykes states, * a capital of 28.5 
; cost of cultivation, gives a profit of 

.^pees up^^^ of land.’ This is at present 

^ y^ajChi^ an impofte^ question, for, to quote further, ‘ I 
conceive ^ slave labour really can supersede 
fm labour of India, obtainable to any extent at 
: all charges included, and land to any 

6d^ to 5a an acre; of which land, in the 
^^ugai^-^bwing district of Goruckpore alone, there are 
acres, and in the whole of the north-western 
above 10,00Q,000 of cultivable acres at present 
What an opening here for enterpris- 
%]^tiBite-^hat ia^ provided the East India Com- 
jinpedimsnts in the way I With advah- 
thote above specified, one would imagine 
' competitioii coOld he feared ; but happily com- 

of itself when alloyred 

ipy this time is to he of little else 

BPf it. Observation has been drawn to 

of the pppula- 
■And;, .SeDttand,.it 'lias ' 
tt/ was 


1000 similarly employed in Ireland grew food for not 
more than 611 others. In 1831 there were in England 
94,883 farmers of the lowest class, hot employing la- 
bourers, in a population of 13,000,000 ; while Ireland, 
with its 7,700,000 inhabitants, had 564,274 small occu- 
piers. On the other hand, it is shown by a late statis- 
tical inquiry in Ireland, that on small farms below thirty 
acres, the diminution of live-stock between 1841 and 
J847 is to be reckoned by hundreds of thousands. 1 
give you the particulars from Mr G. H. Porter’s Report. 
Speaking of pigs, he says, * On farms not exceeding one 
acre, the numbers were 295,048 in 1841, and only 19,108 
in 1847. On farms from one to five acres, there were 
251,587 in 1641, and only 21,422 in 1847. In the next 
division, between five and fifteen acres, the numbers 
were 350,82.5 in 1641, and no more than 80,098 in 1847. 
Persons holding from fifteen to thirty acres kept in 1841, 
215,340, and only 113,864 in 1847 ; while on farms above 
that size, the numbers which were 240,301 in 1841, had 
advanced to 282,984 in 1847. The entire deficiency of 
this description of stock between the two periods 
835,625, or more than 60 per cent. The diminished 
number of poultry was 3,378,279 upon 8,834,427, or 40 
per cent., which, as in the case of the pigs, ajkplied 
entirely to tho smaller farms. On those above fifteen 
acres there was an increased number, amounting to 
1,048,974, showing that the lessened number on the 
smaller farms was 4,427,253. The lessened immher of 
pigs is clearly referable to the failure of the; food upon 
which thfise animals are usually kept in the (cabins of 
the peasantry ; and as regards poultry, it could hardly he 
expected that a starving people should continue to rear 
things so easily convertible into food, or into that which 
would procure food for the owners. These facts, which 
are proved beyond controversy by tho inquiries of the 
Irish government, place in a very con8i)icuous liglit 
the disadvantage of peasant-holdings, as compared w ith 
farms which, from their extent, require to be cultivfih‘<l 
by persons who, possessing some capital, are not driven, 
on the occurrence of the first calamitous season, to 
measures destructive of their ow'u future prosperity, and 
injurious to the public at large.’ 

Every question, it is often said, has two sides ; and 
arguments are brought forw’ard by certain parties to 
prove that crime, and consequently sufiering, incr(?a5es 
as small holdings diminish. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?* But I must leave this topic, or } 
will grow weary of it ; and out of a large heap of scien- 
tific and philosophical chit-chat 1 p.'in only, in draw- 
ing to a close, give you a few miscellaneous itcm.s. 
Projects are afoot for steam communication between 
Galway and New York ; for an ele(;tric telegraph froin 
St Petersburg to London ; for a stationary balloon over 
Paris, which is to sustain an electric sun for illuminat- 
ing the city at night; and a scheme has been propounded 
for a railway of 20 feet gauge to Liverpool from London, 
in as direct a lino as possible, with no short curves. The 
carriages to be 200 feet in length, divided into floors or 
decks as a ship, the lowest fer luggage, and to com- 
prise refreshment-rooms, pay-office, See. The ditferent 
floors would accommodate difierent grades of passengers. 
With such a construction, no stations, and consequently 
no clerks, would be required on the line — nothing mure 
than a stepping-off platform. The highest fare, to bo 
twopence a mile, and tlie journey to occupy not more 
than four hours. The scheme sounds well ; whether it 
will find supporters remains to be proved. It is proposed 
to plant tVees on the slopes of the South- Wales Railway 
cuttit^ : you may perhaps remember my suggesting 
the cm version of these neglected surfaces into strawy- 
berry beds; speculators may choose between the tw o, re- 
membering always that in twenty-five years the trees 
will pay a hahdsome annual profit. Besides these mat- 
ters, a new kind of hath has been contrived by a workirig 

♦ It would probab^r be object byoneof tho patrons of peasant- 
holdings, that Ixi^Ojad, from ito wretoh^ system of tenures and 
leasings; is not a feilr Iqslanoo Item which to draw on infci'cnuc. 
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sliipwriRlit, which can be used on seas, rivers, or ponds 
Jit jileasure. It is a boat, with part of the bottom made I 
to lower to any suitable depth by means of a windlass 
worked by a man who rows, while a curtained enclosure 
affords tho necessary privacy. A paper, by Mr Higin- 
bottorn of Nottingham, has just been read at tho Royal 
Society, whicli deprives sanitary reformers of a telling 
argument, ^riiis gentleman has clearly prove<l that ; 
t;ul poles, when kept in the dark, tvill turn into frogs; 
hitlierto the evidence has been, that light was essential 
to tlie process. The Royal Institution announce their 
Actoiiiiin prize of L.lOO for 1851, for an essay on the 
Wisdom and llcncflcenco of the Almighty, as regards 
the IMiysiology of Hearing, Seeing, Tasting, Smelling, &c. 
to be sent in before December 3 1 of the present year. 
And last, I cannot help calling your attention to some 
interesting remarks made hy the president of the Corn- 
vvjill ecological Society, Sir Charles Lemon, at their late 
anniversary, on the occasion of a paper having bc^en pre- 
sented to the body by a new contributor. The subject 
wjis, ‘ On the I'ossiliferoiis Rocks of tlie Liskeard Dis- 
trict; ’ and he said — ‘ 1 cannot feel satisfied merely to lay 
it on your table w'itliout any remark on the singular cha- 
racter and positioJi of its author. At present I know 
no more of him than that his name is Giles, and that he 
is in Imsiness as a shoemaker at Liskeard; but I have 
no doubt Unit the communication now opened with him 
will lead on to more, and that we shall find in him a 
most valuable coadjutor. The paper which you are 
aljDut to hear rejid shoiv.** how much may be dbne even 
wiib small opportunities, and how wide is the field of 
which includes men of all classes. Mr Giles is 
not tlu; first Cornishman whose thoughts have been 
ripened amongst the sedentary occupations of a shoe- 
maker. lint Mr Drew found the materials of his specu- 
lations at hand — in his own mind ; Mr Giles, on the con- 
trary, lijul to seek them far off; and it is astonishing 
vviili how mucli energy and discrimination he seems to 
Jifivc conducted liis search amongst the strata of his 
own neighbourhood. The vigour of his mind might 
have done much for him, but he could not have made 
the use whii!li he has made of his observations without 
a knowledge of books, which it is hard to conceive how 
he could have obtiiined. Altogether, w'e see in him qua- 
lities which are valuable to science; and 1 trust tliat we 
shall fiml him a frequent contributor to our publica- 
tions and museum.’ 


MU EMKUSON ON ENGLAND. 

'J’jiii Ibllow'ing coTupliiiiontJiry observations ou England 
jiTul the I'higlisli were lately made by Mr Emerson in 
tlie couifio of a lecture delivered in New York, Our 
extract is from a paper called the ‘ New York Literary 
World:’— 

* Tlie lecturer stated that a year and a-half ago ho ro- 
t limed from his si.'cond visit to England, and the question 
now to 1)0 answered was, “ Why England was England ? ” 
On landing .at Liverpool, everything struck him as perfect 
;iikI complete. The highest cultivation met his eye in 
everything. It seemed the kingdom and clioscn home of 
eomiiion sense. The fields and garden.*? looked so smooth 
and ijcjit, that they seemed to have been finished with the 
pencil rather tluin the plough. You rode at three times 
tlie speed, and with ilireo times the ease, and three times 
tiio eointbrt, you do in this country. Over rivers and 
tlirough ravines, and through tunnels three miles Jong, yon 
:ire eairied Iroin i>lace to place as if riding on a cannon- 
ball. You jiro surrounded with every Ibrm of oonvcnlcncc 
and liixmy; your msterial w’ants arc provided for in a 
style of artistic perfection. Masters of all kinds waH on 
you. ilerschel and Faraday iuvcstig.ate for you; Stephen- 
son m.ade the (jngine that carries you; AVheatstone tho 
t(‘legray>li at your service; Macrcady acts for you ; the 
“Times” brings the gossip and news of the world for you; 
find Soyer cooks. In London you arc surrounded with 
luxury and convenience, and for a fevr shillings paid to 
a private citizen, you arc served as a monarch would be 
solved, and surrounded by an air of stability and comfort 
which all the monarchs in the ^orld could not buy; When 


tho pictures of his childhood are hero m asajltty. we sees 
the same ruddy, happy, portly, benignant, gwndfathe^y 
Englishmen whose portraits he studied on the tiles in 
chimney-corner at nomc. He has got back among 
friends, and finds his uncles, aunts, cousins, and 
fathers on tho spot to meet him. The porter, the coW^ , 
man, the guard, every one ho sets hla eyo on, bears 
plump, stalwortli, upright look of those pictures. , 

‘ England has cause to boast of her choicely-ouUiVatlrit^! 
population. No people on earth can oouipare with h#: 
in this* respect. In tho midst of all her social isvilS, all!' 
her poverty, all her crime, wo see a larger number of well'^ i 
developed human beings, liighly-finisbed men, roundedi j 
complete, consummate obaracters in this sphere, of which 
any nation nilgkt well be proud. 

‘If wo h '*k for the causes of this remarkable flowering 
forth of luuHSivlty, we must ascribe a great influence to 
the climate, newer at any time so iuclcnwnt, cither by Ijcai 
or cold, as to suspend labour. Every day is a working- 
day. 'iTiero is no winter to break oil' tl»e operations of, 
industry. Another reason is, tliey come of a good stock. 
The cross between the Britons and the Saxons was a 
fortunate one, and after tluit, the nortliem nations (the 
Normans) poured their best stamina into the constitutions 
of the English. This blending of races has produced a 
pliysical vigour and perfection that may bo looked fpr . 
clsewlicro in v.aiu. The Englisb, as a general rule, weigh 
more, are better proportioned, more florid, and handsomer, ' 
than any other people. You see this in all classes, from 
the peer to tlie porter. The dress of the English is om- 
Tilcmatic of their character. In tho wcIEdresscd English- 
man, he is encased in his clothing as in a shell, and looks 
-ho picture of dcfianco; but there is nowhere such a 
variety of costume. Every one dresses as he pleases, iriSii- 
speotivo of any one else. A man washes, and shaves, and 
wears liis hair to suit himself, and not others. Ho may ' 
put on a coat, or a wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, and wnar, 
it, and no one will remark upon it, Ho has liia own why, 
and docs not annoy others. 

‘ Tho Englishman is remarkable for his pliick. He is wbat 
a gentleman describod his horse to be -all mettle and bot- 
tom. They all have it — tho Duke of Wellington has it--- 
the hisliopH have it — the “ Times” has it. Tho Times^’ iS' 
sjiid to l>u the pluckiest paper in Europe. The Englishman 
shows you that he means to have his rights respected. He 
knows just what he wants, and means to liavc it. Ho is 
sure to let it be known if he is not served to his mind. Still, , 
he is not rpiamdsomc, and if he boasts, he has something ' 
to boast of. Among tlie twelve hundred men at Oxford, a 
duel was never heard of. This self-possession is not pug- 
nacity. Ho docs not wish to injure others; he is thinking; , 
only of himself. 

‘ With such a sturdy population, England is not likely: 
to break ui>; though I am aware, when speaking of this 
subject, it is customary to speak of England as in its decline. 
Each is not the case. She now contains the essential ele- . 
ments of growth. London will soon fill Middlesex. yUs ; 
British Musonm is not yot arranged — ^its catalogue Of 
reaches only through the letter A ; the National Gsdlevy 
18 too small to hold the pictures; the Nelson Mbnothent.: 
ifi just finished ; and the new Houses of ParUaijsept are 
verging to completion, with their Victoria Tower, whlbji is j 
to shoot up 400 feet into tho sky. The London University: : 
is adding to its size with a rapidity Blmlliw tc>, o^r own | 
growing colleges in the West, and towns aw starting up gs;/:? 
rapidly as Brooklyn. Birkenhead was allbded to, 
lately it had received a check; and when Mr 
was m England, the country was in S. ferment, and in 
oases seen under unfavourable oireumstanoes. Mr 
then alluded to many of the wonders he sawi ; 'Ihit' ^ 
would require some art akin to photogfaphy to glve;yvr-^'" ’ 
illustration tho lebturer gave. Every Englishman, he*! 
carried about him an atmosphere of his 0wnt:!im4^^ 
hence were said to be a reserved people, 
amusing (piotation from a Fwnoh author. 
you were not, unless intfr>dubbd, imd ev^ 
looked coldly enough, though he was thhikidtg 
how' he should serve' you pest ;' but' wh|in;''liUl,j|i|M 
opened, you were at . home'. 'Ho^.''ih0;'l$njbcQ^ 
met with such attention. - He ' ' sidd" ft - 
that the English didynot like bl^ / 

aUtiiors' in proof p'-bnt we 'think'W:'g|Mi^ 

fiMt : 
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•t deqMt in Europe, was some niontlis in England, 
Was not even hissed. And are not the Pole avid the 
ay, and t|}e Hunffarian and the Frenchman, received 
Xwitli open arms when tlieir country drives them out ? Ten 
: millions were given freely to Ireland ; nor did they ever 
expel workmen, like the French at the late Revolution. 
Voea this show dislike to foreigners? The lecturer said 
the presenoe of a superior class gives a tone to their geue- 
K Qd; n^nen, every trifle being clothed with importance. 

' 'Whatever is done, must be done in the best way (prover- 
the choairast in any case). TIio English character 
. gains an admiiablc balance of qualities, resembling, 
in its keenness and vigour, the bcst-temiKnred stoe). The 
vfamdous S<^. George was not the true emblem of 'the 
tt^onal cbaractcr. He saw it rather in the lawgiver, 
M^olar, poet, mechanic, monarch, Alfred ; in later times, 
in prom well ; «uid in one not so well known, William of 
W j^jjcehani, the builder of Windsor Castle, a bishop of 
>Vinohcst.|»f a putter down of abuses in his time in Iiis 
Own 'diodim. He founded a school at Winchester for 
seventy scholars for over ; he endowed a college at Oxford 
for seventy follows for over; and he established a house 
■ in the neighbourhood of Winchester to 2 )rovido a measure 
of beCr and a suflicicncy of bread to every one wlio asked 
It for ever ; and when Mr Emerson was in England, he vvas 
curious to test this good man’s credit, and ho knocked at 
j the door, preferred Ills request, and received his measure 
I of beer ana-- bj* quantum of bread, though its donor had 
[ been drad ssVm hundred years ! ’ 

If the foregoing be a coiiect abstract, it would seem 
(bat the lecturer touched but lightly on what we consider 
to be one of the most striking characteristics of the 
English— namely, their singular liberality as respects 
strangers who settle in their country; They are utterly 
: m^erent w^ their neighbours may be — Scotch, Irish, 
Fionch, Christiap, Turk, or Jew, it is all the same; the 
.cM they look to is, whether a man ])ay8 his way, 
;ima opnduots himself properly. The charity, public and 


TRUE CHIVALRY. 

No moro in knightly tournament 
May lover proudly bear 
The silken acarf or emblem flower 
Bestowed by lady fair. 

No longer must the fatal lanoo 
Her spotless honour prove. 

Nor high hearts atllled the offoilng be 
Of chivalry to love. 

No moro beyond the rolling deep 
Must true love prove its foitb, 

By bearing in its sacred name 
A talisman of death. 

No more must glory’s wreath bo won 
Where death and danger meet. 

Nor sword incarnardiiied in gore 
Bo laid ut beauty’s fitot. 

But in life's bloodloss linttlc-ileld 
To tttlic a nobler staiiil. 

To strive for victory among 
Tho wisest of oiir land-> 

By prowess of the mind and heart 
To gain a loftier placc^ 

Bo /heie tlio guerdon of his truth 
Who seeks a lady's grace. 

To w/rbe not your gauntlets ilung. 

Ye heroes of tho list 1 
Nf»r till 3'oiir foe bo quite o’ertlirown 
Tho gidl.'int strife desist. 

A field moro dread and glorious 
Ne’er chivalry Ciuild meet. 

And smiles of spirit InvcIinesH 
Your victory will greet. 


. opndacts himself properly. The charity, public and 
igivaU, extended by the English towards strangers is in 
rexxiarkablb Nor does this feeling of kindliness 
'loon cool— so much the reverse, that it becomes a iia- 
' Uonal fkuU. At this moment the finances of the country 
are actually charged with charitable disbursements to* 
wards the descendauta of French families exiled in con- 
^ tequenco of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ! 

BIDICULK. 

.,;lkh 0 w of no principle which it is of more importance 
; ib (lx hi tlie minds of young people than that of the most 
' detesinfaacd resistance to the encroachments of ridicule. 
0iye :tip. to the world, and to the ridicule with which tho 
world enfbroca its dominkm, every trifling question of man- 
nogINkd appearance: it is to toss courage and iirmness to 
tboisinda to eombat with the mass upon such subjects ns 
theSfs But learn, from the earliest days, to insure your 
o'prini^les against the perils of ridicule: you can no more 
:exm^^ your reason,, if you Jive in the constant dread of 
V- ibnmwr, tlian yon can enfoy your life, if you are in the con- 
If you think it right to differ from 
and m stand for any valuable 2 x>intof 
however antiquated, how'cver 
it, not for insolence, but seri- 
a man who wore a soul of his own in 
vd not wait till it was breathed into him 
h i^'faabiom Let men oall you mean, if you 
if you arc honestly reli- 
you fed that you ore firm: resist- 


SOCIALIST BITCCKSR IN FRANCE AND THE riW)SI»KUJTV <»t 
THE WURKINO-CLAFSEK. 

One of the most striking proofs of tlic eflrets of (In- 
Socialist success is found in the condition of the Kavii).us' 
banks of Paris. In all the weeks of January «iul Fehriiarv 
confidence prevailed ; tho artisans and shopkeepers were 
tolerably well employed — they could save suniething, ;ind, 
xelying on the government, they invested their savings. 
In the second week in March the deposits full to ne.'ii ly 
I half the amount of the first week in February, and in the 
third week of March they declined nearly one-third more. 
As there was a prospect of the success of those who uluiiii . 
for thcmselvc.s exclusively tho cliaraoter of the workmairs 
friends, the workman's wages dwindled away, and Ids sav- 
ings were lessened. When the workman’s friends aetiiully 
succeeded, those cficcts were augiiientcd, work was alinost 
su8}>ended, and saving almost ceased — additig to the mniiy 
proofs aft'ordc<1 by every page of modem history, that none 
suffer so much by political disturbances and revolutions ns 
those on wdioso behalf they are said to be made. The usual 
pretext for them is the distress of the labourers, and in nil 
cases they increase that distress. 'J'hcy suspend productive 
industry ; and if the capitalist lose his profit, and tlic land- 
owner his rent, the labourer losers his wages, and becomes 
a pauf>cr or starves. He may, by the suspension of his in- 
dustry, cease to benefit others, but ho infallibly ruins him- 
self. The politicians who claim to be tho friends of work- 
men, and are continually ixlanning political changes to servo 
them, arc their worst enemiea — /uwamibi. 
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